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PREFACE 


With this volume the American Jewish Year Book completes 
fifty years of regular publication. Inaugurated by Cyrus Adler 
for The Jewish Publication Society in 1898-99, the Year Book 
has maintained a continuous record of events of Jewish interest 
and furnished basic data on contemporary Jewish life and 
institutions, both in this country and abroad. The history 
recorded in the Year Books covers the momentous events of 
the past few decades which have so radically shaped the 
destinies of the Jews of the world. The volumes mirror 
especially the tremendous growth in size and complexity of 
the American Jewish community during the past half century. 
It is worth recalling in this connection that when the first 
volume appeared at the close of the century, American Jewry 
numbered less than 1,000,000 out of.a world Jewish popula- 
tion of 10,500,000, while it now numbers between 41% and 
5,000,000 out of a world Jewish population of approximately 
11,000,000. More significant than this physical growth, of 
course, is the predominant position in world Jewry achieved 
by the American Jewish community in the intervening period. 

On the occasion of the Year Book’s fiftieth anniversary it was 
deemed appropriate and not immodest to publish a special 
article reviewing the contents of the entire series, with particu- 
lar stress on the manner in which the series has réflected 
the great events suggested above. ‘The article is written by 
Harry Schneiderman, editor of the Year Book these many 
years. It is hoped that this survey, the latest in the series of 
articles on American Jewish institutions, will give some indi- 
cation of the importance of the American Jewish Year Book in 
contemporary Jewish life, at the same time serving as a 
contribution to Jewish historiography. 

The Year Book anniversary suggested the appropriateness of 
a feature article on some phase of American Jewish history, 
one more comprehensive than an institutional survey. The 
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subject chosen was Jewish immigration, a fresh study of which 
has long been indicated. Publication of such an article is 
particularly appropriate in this volume, since the year 1948 
marks the hundredth anniversary of a landmark in American 
Jewish history—the beginning of the German Jewish im- 
migration. This immigration was succeeded by the later mass 
immigration from Eastern Europe which brought approxi- 
mately two million Jews to these shores in the past fifty years. 
The emphasis of this article, ““A Century of Jewish Immi- 
gration to the United States,” by Oscar and Mary F. Handlin, 
is not on the contributions of individuals to America, which 
has been often treated, but rather on the adjustment and 
acculturation processes of the Jewish ethno-cultural group, 
and the influence of the American environment on the im- 
migrants’ institutions. The Editors join the authors in the 
hope that this broad survey will inspire others to carry on 
intensive research into the vast and highly important subject 
of Jewish immigrant history. 

Owing to the large amount of new and original material 
it contains, the statistical section this year has acquired the 
importance of a special feature. The section consists, in the 
first place, of a new survey of Jewish population in the 700 
Jewish communities in the United States reporting more than 
100 Jews. It was prepared for the Year Book by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. This was not 
intended as a scientific population study, but rather as a 
survey of the situation with regard to Jewish demography in 
the various communities. The figures are based either on 
actual local surveys or informed opinion; information is also 
given on the plans which the communities have for making 
surveys in the future. The master table is arranged alpha- 
betically by communities; it is prefaced by an explanatory 
article prepared by Ben B. Seligman and Harvey Swados of 
the Council’s staff, and by a selected geographical table 
prepared by Sophia M. Robison on the basis of the master 
table. 

The Jewish population of the world is treated in a special 
study by Boris Sapir and Leon Shapiro of the research 
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department of the Joint Distribution Committee. This study 
contains the greatest amount of post-war population data 
assembled by the Year Book since the end of the war. The 
study on Jewish migration during the past year, by Sidney 
Liskofsky, is an attempt to assemble comprehensive data on 
the exceedingly complex topic of world Jewish migrations, 
where definitive data is often impossible to find. Here) as in 
all of the Jewish population figures, the Editors, no less than 
the compilers, are aware of the limitations of the material. 
The Editors feel, however, that the absence of comprehensive 
and official figures should not serve as a deterrent to the 
publication of even limited data based on informed private or 
semi-official sources and believed to be reasonable estimates. 
On other levels, efforts are being made both on the domestic 
and international scenes to organize the resources of the Jewish 
communities for scientific demographic research. It is hoped 
that these efforts will yield results in the not-too-distant future. 

In addition to the above-mentioned statistical data, the 
Year Book also contains a special section on Jewish immigration 
to Palestine, 1917-1947, translated from Facts and Figures on 
the Yishuv.and its Economy in Palestine, a publication of the 
Statistical Division of the Jewish Agency for Palestine; a table 
giving financial data on expenditures of American Jewish 
national and overseas agencies, prepared by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds; and tables on Jewish 
enrollment in American colleges and universities, reprinted 
from One Hundred Thousand Jewish Collegians, recently published 
by the B’nai B’rith Jewish Vocational Service Bureau. The 
accompanying text was prepared for the Year Book by Robert 
Shosteck, Director of Research of the Bureau. 

The Review of the Year follows the same general pattern 
as last year, and is made up of more than a score of articles 
on the national, overseas and international scenes, with an 
introduction entitled ““The Year in Retrospect” by Nathan 
Reich. In addition to the regular Year Book authors, a number 
of new contributors have been added, as follows: H. Lowen- 
berg, who summarizes the military and political events in 
Palestine leading up to the establishement of the State of 
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Israel in May, 1948; Major Abraham Hyman, Deputy Jewish 
Adviser to the American Military Government in Germany, 
who surveys the DP situation; Marvin Goldfine, author of the 
article on France as well as the introduction to the Western 
European section; Sholom J. Kahn, who summarizes the 
Jewish cultural achievements in the United States; William 
Frankel, British correspondent; and Moses Senderey and 
Adolfo Fastlicht, authors of the sections on South America 
and Mexico respectively. 

. The supplements to the Review of the Year, consisting of 
“Special Events” and “‘American Jewish Bibliography,” were 
again prepared in the office of the American Jewish Committee 
by Rose G. Stein and Iva Cohen, respectively; the former 
section is devoted solely to the United States. The Directory 
of Jewish National Organizations was also revised in the 
Committee’s office, with the assistance of Dora Cohen. 

The Editors wish to express their appreciation: to the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, particularly to 
Harry L. Lurie and Ben B. Seligman of the Council, for their 
assistance and co-operation in preparing the United States 
population survey, the directory of Jewish Community Coun- 
cils, Federations and Welfare Funds and the tables on expendi- 
tures of national and overseas Jewish agencies; the B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau and the Statistical Division of the 
Jewish Agency for permission to reprint from their publications 
the materials noted above; and the following staff members 
of the American Jewish Committee for editorial assistance and 
translation: Claire Marck, Audrey Meltzer, Geraldine Rosen- 
field, Marvin Goldfine, Milton Himmelfarb, George Kellman 
and Sidney Liskofsky. 

The Editors wish to thank all the authors and compilers for 
their contributions to the present volume. They must, how- 
ever, record their special thanks to the authors of the feature 
article—Oscar and Mary F. Handlin—for their willingness to 
undertake a particularly difficult assignment in a short space 
of time, the high quality of their contribution pu their 
promptness in meeting their deadline. 

The Editors also acknowledge the assistance of Joseph Lasky 
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who did the proofreading. Finally, the Editors express their 
appreciation to Maurice Jacobs, Executive Vice-President of 
The Jewish Publication Society, for his patient and under- 
standing handling of the production of the volume. 

Two announcements on Year Book editorial personnel are in 
order at this point. First is the addition of Jacob Sloan as 
Assistant Editor. Mr. Sloan, formerly of Schocken Books, Inc., 
came to the staff in May, 1948, and has since then carried 
through painstakingly and ably the arduous task of editing 
all the copy and seeing the book through the press. It is hoped 
that Mr. Sloan’s association with future volumes in the series 
will be long and mutually fruitful. Second is the announce- 
ment that this volume is the last te be edited by Mr: Schuieider- 
man, who is being retired at his own request after forty years 
of association with the Year Book, thirty years as Editor. 
Through the medium of the Year Book Mr. Schneiderman has 
made an invaluable and lasting contribution to American 
Jewish history and Jewish communal life. His colleagues trust 
that they will continue to have the benefit of his wisdom and 
experience for years to come. 


Morris FINne 
November 20, 1948 
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Special Articles 








A CENTURY OF 
JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES 
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THE EvENTS of the Second World War left the United States 
the center of world Judaism. The answers to the most critical 
questions as to the future of the Jews everywhere will be 
determined by the attitudes and the position of the five 
million Jews who are citizens of the American Republic. This 
responsibility is alone a weighty burden. But it is not the 
only one borne by the Jews of the New World. 

For while American Jews remain concerned with the fate 
of their distressed co-religionists elsewhere, they expect at the 
same time to continue to live where they are and to par- 
ticipate in the future, as they have in the past, in the de- 
velopment of the American way of life. They have the 
additional responsibility of playing a role, of taking an 
important place, among the many ethnic groups which to- 
gether have shaped the culture of the United States. 

Yet this group on which so much depends is relatively 
recent in origin. Its history on this side of the Atlantic reaches 
back scarcely a century. It is true that from time to time an 
occasional covert Jew appeared on the Spanish colonial scene 
in Mexico and to the South; and in the English possessions 
there were a few professing congregations. But the five 
million now here are not the offspring of the fifteen thousand 
or so who lived in the United States in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century. They are, rather, the descendants 
of the hundreds of thousands who have immigrated since 
then. How these newcomers, gathered from all the ends of 
Europe, of North Africa and of the Near East, settled in 
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the New World, and how they adjusted to its conditions 
determined the character of American Judaism. A proper 
comprehension of the nature of that process of settlement 
and adjustment is essential to the understanding of the 
character of the whole group, and of the society of which 
it is a part. 

Unfortunately, the time has not yet come to write a com- 
plete history of the Jews, or of Jewish immigration to the 
United States. It has been characteristic of all immigrant 
peoples that they have turned their attention to chronicling 
their own past at a relatively late date, and the Jews have not 
been exceptional in that respect. Consequently, some of the 
most elementary data necessary for unraveling very important 
problems still are not accessible. Yet it may be useful in 
anticipation to gather, in as usable a form as is now possible, 
whatever materials are available and, without hope of being 
all-inclusive, to mark out what seem to be the dominant 
trends in a very complicated process. 


THE SOURCES OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION 


With few exceptions, the Jews who left their old homes 
to make new ones for themselves in the United States came 
from Europe. But even at departure they were by no means 
homogeneous as a group. Long centuries of development 
had cut apart the various remnants of Israel that survived 
in all parts of the continent, had perpetuated differences 
in customs and in position, and had left their mark in diver- 
sities that would be carried across the ocean to influence the 
growth of the community in America. 


Divisions within European Jewry 


Such divisions are not at all simple of definition. In a 
sense, every hamlet had its local peculiarities, every region 
its singularity. Often in the New World these immediate local 
differences were as important in the practical life of the 
immigrants as the more striking lines of division. But tra- 
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ditionally the Jews of Europe themselves en corer a number 
of major demarcations. 

The old separation of Sephardic and Ashkenazic commu- 
nities was still recognized and in some places was buttressed 
by the law. Small numbers of Sephardic Jews survived in 
Western Europe—in France, in Holland, in England, in 
Germany—as well as in southeastern Europe. Tracing their 
ancestry to Spanish and Portuguese exiles, these people in 
the West were few in numbers, high in social and economic 
status, and seemed in the nineteenth century not to have en- 
tered the stream of migration to the New World significantly. 

More important was the situation that existed within the 
world of Ashkenazic Jewry, divided in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century into two main areas of settlement. 
A small minority lived in the West—in France and the Low 
Countries, in England and in southern Germany. A great 
‘majority, perhaps 80 per cent, lived in lands that were at 
one time or another parts of the Kingdom of Poland—Poland 
proper, Lithuania, White Russia and the Ukraine—and in 
the neighboring fringes of Hungary and Rumania. 

The differences in the eighteenth century between the 
Jews of the West and those of the East were not geographic 
alone. The whole context of life in the two areas was dis- 
similar to a degree that markedly affected the social and 
cultural structure of each group. 

At root was a fundamental divergence in economic ex- 
perience. In the West long generations of enforced residence 
in a ghetto had defined the status of the Jews. There they 
were confined to a limited number of occupations, to usury 
and its accompanying forms of retailing—pawnbrokerage and 
the sale of second-hand goods. Generally, restrictions by 
the guilds kept these people out of the handicraft industries, 
and the hostility of the established merchants shut them off 
from the more remunerative forms of trade. 

In the East, on the other hand, the position of the Jews 
was more favorable, although the golden age of Polish Jewry 
had barely survived the fury of Chmielnicki’s Cossacks. 
There was no compulsory ghetto there. Unlike the West, 
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society in those regions was still dominated by a manorial 
economy. Emphasis on agriculture and the low level of 
exchange perpetuated a population that was overwhelmingly 
rural, a mass of peasants and a sprinkling of noble landlords. 
Without a substantial competing indigenous middle class, the 
Jews were free to enter a wide range of occupations, and 
managed to get along in the various branches of industry and ~ 
commerce. 

‘The divergence in economic position was complemented 
by a.significant divergence in religious experience. The 
narrow life of the western Ghetto, walled off from the 
rest of society, set the conditions for a rigid religious 
formalism dominated by corporate communities, highly 
organized and controlled by the state. The Jews of the 
East were no less orthodox, but their orthodoxy was not 
divorced from the whole life of the world in which they 
lived. Favorable, relatively free conditions nurtured a rich 
communal life, at least until 1648. If conditions were less 
free and less favorable thereafter, there was a measure of 
compensation in the spirit of Hasidism (Jewish Pietism). The 
environment, physical and human, was often harsh and 
disorderly, oppression was no stranger, nor bitterness; but 
in this realm of small villages, of nobles and of peasants, 
Jewishness was not merely a yoke thrust on from without—it 
was a meaningful way of communal life. Even the Mitnagdim, 
the protestants who objected to the excess of mysticism in 
Hasidism, were touched by its influence in the very process 
of protesting. 


Nineteenth Century Revolutions 


Both in the East and in the West, the nineteenth century 
was a time of changes, changes which steadily imposed a 
common lot upon all Jews. In the West, a new era seemed 
already to have dawned in the glow of the enlightenment. 
The first signs came in fields that were broadly cultural and 
intellectual. The fresh currents of eighteenth century ideas 
of natural human goodness and natural human rights tended 
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to minimize religious differences and to stress instead common 
ethical principles. In a reciprocal influence that was to last 
more than a century, Christian thinkers stressed the rights 
of Jews to equality, while Jews of all ranks found the whole 
world of non-Jewish thought and activity increasingly at- 
tractive and increasingly accessible. 

The cultural walls between Jew and gentile had hardly 
been breached when the ghetto itself was razed. Out of 
the French Revolution came a series of radical impulses 
that everywhere in western Europe transformed the place 
of the Jews in society. To begin with, the whole conception 
of natural rights made it hard to justify the invidious dis- 
criminations under which Jews labored. Furthermore, a new 
view of nationality emerged from the Revolution and in 
that theory there was no place for the separate, autonomous 
communities in which the Jew had once lived. Citizenship 
was tied to nationality and whatever differences were con- 
sidered to exist between Jews and other citizens were deemed 
to be religious only. Jews ceased to occupy a special position 
as members of a national community within the territory 
of France and Germany; they became Frenchmen and 
Germans of Jewish religion. At the same time, Church and 
State were progressively being separated, and a new tol- 
erance gave these citizens all the rights of their neighbors. 
The transformation did not come all at once. But the trend 
was unmistakable and steadily worked itself out in France 
and England, in Germany and in the Austrian empire. 

Emancipation in this political sense was accompanied by 
relaxation of many economic restrictions. A wide range of 
new opportunities opened up to the Jews. The Revolution 
in France and the aftermath of revolution in the rest of western 
Europe destroyed the power of the old guilds and enabled 
the Jews to penetrate many forms of enterprise hitherto 
closed to them. Meanwhile, unparalleled economic growth 
in trade and in industry created a state of flux in which 
there was the opportunity for improvement of the material 


condition of the Jews. 
These changes were not confined to the political limits 
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of the western European states; their influence permeated 
eastward through the whole of the continent. The times 
were certainly propitious. For by now the Jews of the East 
were entering upon a long period of instability and un- 
certainty. Their position was decidedly weakened by the 
decline of the old economic order and by the rise of trade 
which brought along with it a competing Christian middle 
class. 

The security of the Jews in the East was further threatened 
by the partition of the Kingdom of Poland in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The largest portion of eastern 
Jewry then fell under the sway of the Czar; and the Romanoff 
autocrat was not disposed to make the concessions that 
had once been granted by the laxer regimes of Poland, 
Lithuania and the Ukraine. : 

While this partition of Poland subjected so many to Russia, 
it also brought a portion of eastern Jewry under the sover- 
eignty of German rulers who at that very time were amel- 
iorating the condition of their subjects. In Prussian Posen, 
in Austrian Galicia, large bodies of eastern Jews became 
conscious of the advantages of what was happening in the 
West. Through them the western influences were trans- 
mitted eastward, even across the border into Russia. 

The attractiveness of the new conditions in the West, 
coinciding with the deterioration of the situation in the 
East, created a magnetic pull that drew large numbers of 
eastern Jews through Germany to France and England, 
through Bohemia and Hungary to the heart of Austria. 
Emigration was, of course, easiest from the Polish provinces 
of Prussia and Austria, but it was by no means confined to 
these regions, for until almost the end of the nineteenth 
century, political boundaries were not serious barriers to 
the enterprising. 

Furthermore, the same changes generated an intellectual 
force that spread eastward to affect even those Jews who 
remained in their old homes. The new economic and cultural 
conditions were weakening the old communal institutions 
and were provoking thought as to what should be the situation 
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of the Jews in the modern world. Now it seemed as if at 
last the Jews would no longer be destined to remain isolated, 
would come to grips with all the social and _ intellectual 
problems of modern life. The ideas of the enlightenment, 
of the haskalah, spread eastward and penetrated into all 
the districts of Jewry. The revival of Hebrew, the growth 
of Jewish nationalism, the participation of Jews in radical 
movements and in Zionism and their interest in the culture 
of the outside world—all these were in some measure re- 
sponses to the challenge of the enlightenment. In the West, 
the ghetto walls had crumbled and it was not long before 
the integrity of the Jewish community was similarly disrupted 
in the furthest reaches of Poland, White Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

These events did not occur in a vacuum. The Jews 
were no longer isolated and did not escape now, if they 
ever had, the effects of very general economic pressures that 
were coming to play upon the whole society in which they 
lived. Beginning in England late in the eighteenth century, 
and then spreading through France and Germany to central 
and eastern Europe, a profound revolution reorganized the 
industrial life of the continent. Everywhere, great capital- 
ist factories, manned by a wage-earning proletariat and 
run by power, replaced the old independent workshop of 
the artisan who toiled by hand. Everywhere, large farms 
operated by hired labor and machines took the place of 
the small peasant holdings. And everywhere, a vast network 
of railroads and steamship lines, a complicated commercial 
and credit system, knit together the structure of a new 
world economy. 

The shock of these cataclysmic transformations jolted 
millions of people out of their accustomed positions. First 
to be displaced were the artisans whose skills lost their 
value as more efficient mechanical competitors turned out 
enormous quantities of cheap goods. They were followed, 
usually after a decade or so, by peasants ejected from an- 
cestral acres to make way for more effective techniques of 
production. All these uprooted persons had to find new 
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homes, some in the rising cities, others across the seas in 
foreign lands. 

The Jews, too, were affected by the change. Their old 
economic position, precarious at best, and in any case chang- 
ing, quickly became altogether untenable. For under the 
conditions of the transformed system of production the Jews 
could not maintain their accustomed role. In the West, 
many farmers, artisans and petty retailers in the small 
towns—the Jews among them—were compelled to change 
their way of making a living. In the East, as the peasants 
were displaced, the Jews, who lived by dealing with them, 
became superfluous. By 1900, in Galicia where the situation 
was extreme, for every ten peasants there was one Jewish 
trader trying to scratch out a living; the average value of the 
stocks of these merchants came to some twenty dollars. Clearly, 
most of them would have to seek a livelihood in some other 
fashion. 

But this general economic change was far from the only 
difficulty. Not only was there less opportunity where they 
were, but at the very same time, the number of Jews grew 
phenomenally, at a rate even higher than the incredible 
increase in the total population. The two million Jews 
estimated to be living in Europe in 1800 more than tripled 
in the course of the century that followed, and continued 
to grow in the three decades after 1900, despite losses by 
emigration and disasters, war and pogroms, conversion and 
intermarriage. 

With more hands and less need of them in the old towns 
and villages, some movement was inevitable if whole commu- 
nities were not to sink further into abject poverty. But before 
large masses of people were willing to migrate, the bonds 
that tied them to the places where they were born had to 
be loosened. In a psychological sense, that was achieved 
by the influence of the enlightenment that freed many Jews 
from the forces of local communal authority. Emancipation, 
or even the consciousness that emancipation was possible, 
generated a desire for improvement that sometimes amounted 
to a virulent fever and infected whole districts. In a phys- 
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ical sense it was achieved by the growth of trade and the 
spread of railroads and shipping lines that made movement 
easier. 


Jewish Migrations 


Since the impact of both the enlightenment and of. the 
growth of trade, as well as of the underlying economic changes, 
was felt first in the West and then in the East, the movement 
of people followed the same order. 

The transfer of Jewish population was, however, no simple 
matter. Actually, three distinct currents were involved. First 
was a migration from small towns to the large cities where 
the new commercial and industrial opportunities were to 
be found. In these years, large Jewish agglomerations were 
built up in London and Paris, Berlin and Vienna, Budapest 
and Bucharest, Lodz and Warsaw, Odessa and Kharkov. 
The seven largest German cities in 1816 held 7 per cent 
of the Jews in the country, 50 per cent a hundred years 
later. At the same time there was a shift of population from 
East to West, from the less to the more developed industrial 
regions. The century saw a substantial rise in the number 
of foreign Jews in England, France and Germany. 

But in the midst of all this shuffling about there were 
some Jews who desired a break that was even more complete, 
people who had had enough of the Old World and were 
eager to find a New. Perhaps a taste of emancipation and 
enlightenment had shown them there was not emancipation 
or enlightenment enough in Europe. Certainly, opportunities 
were more readily to be found across the Atlantic. In- 
creasingly, those who sought a change found it by leaving 
the continent altogether. The movement away grew steadily 
more pronounced until, in the nine years before the first 
World War, one and a quarter million Jews, one-seventh 
of all those in Europe, left that continent. 

Great numbers took the same road as other displaced 
Europeans and came to America. For those who made the 
total break, there were, from time to time, alternatives— 
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South America, South Africa and Palestine—which attracted 
Zionists and, earlier, the participants in the (proto-Zionist- 
Russian) Bilu movement. But through the nineteenth and 
the twentieth centuries the United States consistently at- 
tracted the largest number. For most Jews on the move, 
the land of opportunity was across the Atlantic. In that 
respect, they were like all other peoples in the stream of 
emigration away from Europe. 

These were the elemental forces that carried the flow of 
Jewish immigrants to America. Occasionally, specific local 
conditions accelerated or retarded the movement. Political 
and civic discrimination, such as the limitation upon the 
number of marriages in Bavaria, stimulated the exodus from 
southwestern Germany in the 1840’s. Pogroms, products 
of peasant unrest and government encouragement, in 1881, 
1899 and 1905, hurried Jews away from Rumania and 
Russia. Cholera and famine, as in 1869, had the same 
effect. And in the Czar’s domains persecution, compulsory 
military service and the confinement of Jews to the Pale of 
Settlement produced a similar outcome; the Jew in Russia 
could not move to Moscow as easily as the Jew in Prussia 
to Berlin, and therefore was more likely to leave the country 
altogether. 

But such incidental factors did not significantly alter the 
general contours of the movement. Persecution alone drove 
no one away; the bitter policy of the Hapsburgs in Galicia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century created no exiles. 
On the other hand, when the volume of emigration increased 
after 1870, it was as high in Austria, where there were no 
pogroms and where government policy was by then relatively 
liberal, as in Russia where the reverse was true. The curve 
of Jewish immigration to the United States runs remarkably 
parallel to that of general immigration to America, and that 
indicates that the decisive forces were the general ones com- 
mon to the whole movement. The same economic revolu- 
tions that had destroyed the economic position of millions of 


other European artisans and peasants forced the Jews, too, 
to move. 
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While the movement had an overall continuity, it may 
meaningfully be divided into two periods which differed in 
terms of rate and emphasis. Before 1870, emigration was 
western, not in the sense that the emigrants were all natives 
of western states, but in the sense that they were dominated 
by western, and particularly by German, influences. What- 
ever the nationality of these Jews, they either lived under 
German monarchs, or unavoidably spent a greater or lesser 
period in some German state in the process of transit, or had 
been swayed by German conceptions of emancipation in 
the course of breaking with the Old World. In this period 
the total number of Jewish immigrants was low, somewhere 
between two and four hundred thousand in all. (The statistics 
of immigration in these years are hopelessly inaccurate; any 
more specific figure is no more than a guess.) 


After 1870 


After 1870, emigration was overwhelmingly eastern. 
Germans continued to come, of course, but as the nineteenth 
century drew to a close, economic changes released much 
larger numbers from central and Russian Europe. Further- 
more, the development of railway and steamship lines, which 
sold through tickets good from the point of origin to the 
final destination, eliminated the occasion for a German 
experience for transients; travelers less frequently found 
themselves stranded by exhausted funds. Finally, the dis- 
ruptive influences of emancipation were so completely diffused 
that now it was not the exceptional man alone who was 
influenced by Germany, but all were affected by it. Now 
it was not only the unusual intellectuals, the maskzlzm, who 
thought of a new departure in Jewish life; even the most 
orthodox were aware that conditions could not continue as 
they were. 

These latter years were different in orientation in another 
sense. The Jews had been a minority among the emigrants 
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from Germany, far outnumbered by non-Jewish artisans and 
traders. But in Eastern Europe the Jews were almost alone 
in those pursuits and were first to move; in Galicia, for 
instance, where Jews were only 12 per cent of the popula- 
tion, they supplied 60 per cent of the immigrants between 
1881 and 1890. Peasants from that part of the continent 
later came in large numbers, but not until after 1890. The 
fact that these Jews arrived first would significantly influence 
the course of their Americanization. 

The numbers involved in the second period of Jewish 
immigration were also much larger. In a single year, 1906, 
more than 150,000 arrived in the United States, more than 
had come in any decade before the Civil War. Between 
1870 and 1914, the entries mounted up to more than two 
million, of whom more than 60 per cent originated in Russia, 
and more than 20 per cent in Austria-Hungary. 

Outside the main stream of Jewish immigration from 
Europe were a number of supplementary currents that 
added almost fifty thousand “Oriental”? Jews. Natives of 
Greece and Turkey, Syria and Morocco, their languages 
Greek, Arabic and Ladino, they joined co-religionists in the 
New World with whom they had had little contact for half 
a millennium. 

The World War caused an interruption; less than a hundred 
thousand reached America during the conflict. But Jewish 
immigration seemed about to flow again when a quarter- 
million crossed the Atlantic in the four years after 1920. 
Then suddenly the whole movement was choked off by a 
reversal of the traditional American attitude toward immigra- 
tion in general. 

A growing fear of foreigners, stimulated by the nationalistic 
passions of the war-years, led between 1920 and 1924 to the 
enactment of legislation which curtailed the number of 
entrants drastically. What was more, the limitation was 
imposed in terms of a quota system based on nativity that 
excluded almost all Southern-and Eastern-European new- 
comers, among whom were the great bulk of prospective 
Jewish immigrants. 
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In 1927, a new law further reduced the number for whom 
_ the gates remained open, and in i930, an executive order 

effectively stopped up the remaining chinks in the wall 
around the promised land. Although there were occasional 
relaxations in individual cases, the barriers in general were 
insurmountable. A whole epoch in American history had 
come to a close. 

The new policy had far-reaching effects upon the economic 
and social structure of the country. It also had the unfor- 
tunate incidental effect of shutting off the United States 
as a refuge for those who might otherwise have fled, after 
1933, from the persecutions of the Nazis in Germany and 
the reactionary governments of Poland, Hungary and Ru- 
mania. In practice, while hundreds of thousands who waited 
were ruined and before long killed, only thousands were 
admitted. In the twelve years between Hitler’s rise to power 
and fall, only 170,000 found sactuary in America. 


By then the American Jewish population was formed. 
The total had grown from twenty thousand in 1848, to 
several hundred thousand (perhaps. two, perhaps as much 
as six) in 1870, to approximately five million in 1948—immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants, brought by war, per- 
secution, and most of all—what was true of all immigrants— 
by the fundamental economic dislocation of modern times. 


THE ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


A few, very few, Jews were among the representatives 
of European banking houses that extended their operations 
to America in the period that included the Civil War. 
But most Jews, like most other immigrants, were not so 
fortunate; they rarely came with substantial stores of capital, 
and seldom had direct personal or business connections in 
America. How well off they were at the start may be gauged 
by the fact that in the 1850’s between 10 and 20 per cent 
of those in New York were assisted by the Jewish charities. 
For all these people the first concern had to be that of finding 
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a way to earn a livelihood. All had quickly to cope with 
the problem of how to adapt the skills and training of the 
Old World to the need of making a living under the strange 
conditions of the New. 


Commerce 


Among the migrants of the first half-century were many 
who had been accustomed to carrying on trade at home 
either as petty retailers in the West or as intermediaries 
between the life of the peasants and the life of the towns in 
the East. Many of these people found opportunities for 
similar kinds of business in the United States. 

The simplest kind of commerce was that transacted from 
out of the peddler’s pack. The conduct of such an enterprise 
required little capital, only the ability to work hard for a 
slight margin of return. The peddler found his market, in 
the first instance, among other immigrants, who were ac- 
customed to dealing in this manner with itinerant traders in 
Europe, and who were reluctant to enter into complicated 
relationships with the more formal one-price native shops 
and stores. But the peddler could also extend his clientele, 
take in other residents of the city. Shouldering his pak tsores, 
his bag of woes, he wandered into strange districts, edging 
into trolley cars, braving the taunts and stones of boys and 
their elders, avoiding the signs, ‘“‘No Beggars or Peddlers 
Allowed,” making goods available. 

Even more important, he could carry his trade to the 
people who lived on farms, people who had some money 
to spend, but little opportunity for traveling to a distant 
city in the poor state of communications. Landing in the 
various seaports along the Atlantic coast, the Jewish peddler 
soon got his start and made his way into the interior where 
he became a familiar figure, matching his wares and _ his 
wits with Yankee, Irish and German competitors. 

We. will never know how many scraped by at these 
businesses without ever advancing in wealth, and grew old 
without security; and how many more were failures, forced 
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back upon charity, men who joined the ranks of the schnorrers, 
the beggars, the tramps, the hoboes, who wandered from 
town to town, living off the gifts of the local synagogues 
anxious to be rid of them. Generally, we hear only of the 
more fortunate. 

The successful found peddling a temporary expedient and 
soon accumulated surplus enough to transform the pack into 
a settled retail establishment. There was certainly room for 
such undertakings under the conditions of the American 
economy. The westward movement yearly brought into being 
scores of new towns that were eager to be served in this 
manner, places where newcomers were welcome. In his 
journeyings the wandering peddler often hit upon just such 
a likely place, decided to stay and sent for his family. It 
was not long before the length and breadth of the land was 
dotted with these enterprises, general stores and groceries, 
drygoocs stores, shoe, clothing, hardware and every other 
kind of store. 

They also found similar opportunities in the expanding 
cities. Here, too, there was growth and a demand for new 
services. As the heart of the city became more densely 
populated and as the city itself spread outward, engulfing 
suburb after suburb, the whole pattern of retail trading 
changed, and immigrant shopkeepers played an important 
role in that change. Some commodities—dry gocds, for 
instance—had always been distributed through retail es- 
tablishments; there was now more demand for dealers in 
such products. But many other articles had not been ex- 
changed in this manner. Food and fuel were thus brought 
by farmers directly to markets where consumers could come 
and buy. Most articles of clothing and furniture were made 
to order. For such commodities only the poor, who were 
willing to wear and use second-hand goods and who could 
not afford either the money or the storage space to buy in 
quantity, went to a shop where the cast-off, the misfit and 
the second-hand were stored. Since the poor were mostly 
immigrants who preferred to trade with other immigrants 
and since, in any case, natives shunned such peripheral 
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trades, the shops were kept by immigrants, the Jews among 
them. 

Expansion of the cities, however, made many other people 
dependent upon the same shops. Sooner or later, local 
farmers could no longer bring their produce to market, for 
many foodstuffs came from far-off places; houses were smaller 
and had less storage space; and ready-made replaced custom- 
made articles. The business of the shopkeeper increased 
enormously and, in this case,the immigrant was there first 
and thrived correspondingly. 

The forty years or so after 1840 marked the high point of 
this development, a development which created attractive 
new opportunities for the arriving Jews. After 1880, the virgin 
opportunities were gone and ever greater sums of capital 
were necessary to make a start. Nevertheless, the same process 
often brought success to those who began with humble re- 
sources. The way from pushcart in the Ghetto market to 
chromium and plate glass on Main Street remained open so 
long as the economy was expanding. Not a few, both then 
and later, built their businesses into substantial enterprises, 
adding department after department to the original store. 
Others remained at a more modest level. Still others came 
to the dead-ends of bankruptcy and failure. Still, this was 
perhaps the most satisfactory means of economic adjustment; 
it involved hard work and insecurity, but it enabled the Jewish 
immigrant gradually to adjust his old habits to his new situa- 
tion in life. In the store he had the boss’s sense of inde- 
pendence; he had the dignity of a man who could take time 
off to observe the Sabbath; and he had the comfort of pre- 
serving the family structure, for in these enterprises the whole 
family worked together. 

Retail trade had many ramifications. Some who started in 
such businesses occasionally extended their activities to other 
phases of distribution. There were many new opportunities 
in wholesaling, jobbing and brokerage. Dealers in second- 
hand goods were likely to become auctioneers and to undertake 
to handle waste products, and many invested on the side in 
real estate. The same process could even be the means for 
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entering manufacturing, notably in the clothing, cigar and 
furniture industries, where fabrication first developed as an 
adjunct of distribution. But these were only the points of 
largest concentration. In the rapid expansion of new industry 
after 1870 there was room for enterprising and hard-working 
Jews in many other spheres as well. 


Clothing Industries 


Every manufacturer found his new factories unceasingly 
dependent upon the immigrant labor that manned his new 
machines, and that by its very availability made possible the 
phenomenal growth of industry. The last two decades of the 
nineteenth century saw for the first time the emergence of an 
extensive Jewish proletariat in the United States to take its 
place beside the Irish, German, English and native laborers. 
Earlier there had been a number of artisans who had trans- 
planted their skills from the Old World to the New. But the 
wage-earning unskilled worker was a stranger to American 
Jewry until well after the Civil War. 

This development was a product of the. increased rate of 
immigration. The enormous numbers, rising steadily after 
1870, could be absorbed in no other way. Moreover, the 
nature of the arrival encouraged the tendency to take employ- 
ment in factories. In these years, a noticeable concentration 
in shipping routes and shipping lines brought an ever-larger 
proportion of Jewish newcomers to the single port of New 
York who were less able to break away from the place in 
which they landed. At the turn of the century, they brought 
with them an average of only eight dollars a head and faced 
the stark necessity of finding work to keep themselves alive. 

Like the Irish and other earlier immigrants in a similar 
position, the Jews turned to a rapidly expanding industry, the 
garment trades. (The value of products in the ready-made 
women’s clothing industry rose 133 per cent in the decade 
1890-1900.) They did so not by virtue of any inherent pro- 
clivity for the needle or because of previous training, but 
because here was a constant demand for cheap labor. Most 
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of these were “Columbus tailors” wedded to the “Katrinka’”’ 
(sewing machine) after they reached the land of Columbus. 

Some Jews were already active in the clothing industries 
as manufacturers and were able to take on large numbers of 
immigrants as workers. In New York, in Philadelphia, in 
Boston and, to a lesser degree, in Chicago, thousands of Jews 
found at the end of their long journey, the shears, the iron 
and the treadle of the sewing machine. Bound thereafter to 
those tools, they toiled to clothe a nation. By 1890, well over 
13,000 were so employed on the East Side of New York alone, 
and for two decades more, their numbers grew steadily, as 
one landsmann taught another, as relatives introduced their 
““ereeners’ to the same occupations. 

Low wages were characteristic of the industry; for that 
matter, they were characteristic of all branches of manu- 
facturing that employed urskilled labor. Still, the harsh fact 
was that before 1910 a man’s work in the garment trades 
was not likely to bring him more than twelve dollars a week— 
when he worked. And then there were the long periods when 
he did not work, the slack seasons and the weeks of unemploy- 
ment. It was an inescapable condition of the new life that 
the earnings of a single breadwinner could not be depended 
upon to keep a household going; the women had to work, 
and the children, too. 

This circumstance made it somewhat easier for the immi- 
grant to accept the ignominies of the sweating system and 
homework. Since in any case all the family’s hands had to 
serve, it was better that the family should work together as a 
unit with their own kind under circumstances that made it 
possible to observe the Sabbath. In the crowded tenement 
quarters, dimly lighted whether by sun or lamp, the yards of 
cloth mounted up in heaps, waiting for tired fingers to fashion 
them into the New World’s clothing. 

By the abstract measurements of health and sanitation this 
was worse than the factory. But the laborers had no choice. 
Increasingly, factory owners relied upon outside contractors 
_and kept in the workshop only the very skilled tasks, beyond 

the skill of most immigrants, like cutting. The manufacturer 
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could thus divorce himself from responsibility for the conditions 
under which garments were made in the tenements. He could 
also squeeze the competing contractors who, in turn, squeezed 
the too-eager workers a little more. The employees knew 
well enough that the boss steadily manipulated piecework 
rates to lower the returns. They liked the filth in which they 
lived and slaved no better than the inspectors. They felt 
the hunger, the shame of it all more keenly than any social 
investigator. But they were trapped. 

Or almost trapped. Toiling as they did in the tenement, 
at home or near the home, they clung to the illusion of inde- 
pendence. Their working day was long, it was true. But 
perhaps if they worked a little harder, they could finally break 
through the darkness into the golden land of dreams. And 
indeed, for some there was a shred of reality behind the 
illusion. Often enough to keep hope alive, the more fortunate 
were able to throw off their wage-earning status and become 
“business men.’ Not the pressers, indeed; these, by common 
reputation, were uniformly a dull lot; but the ambitious cloak- 
maker could aspire to edge in as a contractor in the highly 
morselized organization of the industry. 

Although some labored days without end at the same trade, 
others succeeded in becoming employers or in leaving the 
industry altogether. After 1900, a larger proportion of the 
unskilled tasks fell to the lot of still-newer immigrants, Poles 
and Bohemians in Chicago, Italians in New York, Armenians 
in Boston. The trend became even more pronounced after 
World War I. By 1948, in many branches of the garment 
industries into which so many Jewish tears and hopes were 
sewn, Jewish workers were distinctly in the minority. 

That so many immigrants were lumped in this single field 
of manufacturing must not obscure the fact that many others 
found work elsewhere, sometimes because of the special skills 
they had brought with them—more often, through the acci- 
dent of acquaintanceship that revealed an opening or gave 
access to a shop or trade. Some rolled cigars, at home or in 
shops. Some labored in the building industry, for wages if they 
had to, or preferably for hire, as independent painters, glaziers, 
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and carpenters. Still others found their living in the printing 
trades, in the fabrication of jewelry, in the amusement busi- 
ness, and in a wide variety of jobs as clerks and salespeople— 
almost everywhere, indeed, except in heavy manufacturing, 
in mining and in agriculture. 


Agriculture 


There were, infact, determined but largely unsuccessful 
efforts to induce Jews to take up farming as a vocation. Long 
before the Civil War, Jewish projects for settlement on the 
land had been started and failed. Major Noah had dreamed 
of Ararat, and Moses Cohen’s Shalom had actually come into 
being for a brief period. In 1843, Julius Stern had contrived a 
great scheme, and eight years later, B’nai B’rith had sponsored 
the Hebrew Agricultural Society to aid would-be husbandmen. 
So that, when Jacob Schiff and Michael Heilprin suggested 
in the 1880’s that agriculture was the solution to the immi- 
grants’ problems, they were only following long precedent, 
in accord with the American conception of a good life and in 
accord with the Jews’ own aspirations. 

Not a few idealistic young people, particularly in Russian 
cities like Kiev and Odessa, dissatisfied with the kind of life 
their folk had led in the Old World, came to the United States 
with the firm intention of becoming more productive, of 
getting closer to the soil. Thus, in 1882, several groups of the 
organization, Am Olam, came to America and founded agri- 
cultural settlements at Sicily Island, Louisiana, Cremieux, 
South Dakota and New Odessa, Oregon. In a major effort 
the Hebrew Immigrants’ Aid Society also settled several hun- 
dred families in the towns of Alliance, Carmel and Rosen- 
hayn, New Jersey, and in Catopaxi, Colorado, that year. 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund founded the nearby colony of 
Woodbine, New Jersey, in 1891, and the same agency stood 
ready to make loans and to give advice to any would-be 
farmers. Meanwhile, the Jewish Colonization Association 
actively planned settlements that would enable organized 
groups of immigrants to make agricultural careers for them- 
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selves. The Yiddish press regularly added its encouragement. 
Lest traditional prejudices stand in the way, the Morning 
Journal in 1914 pointed out that the American farmers ‘‘are 
similar to the small noblemen of our old home rather than to 
the degraded and oppressed peasants.” 

The sum total of all these efforts was remarkably slim; by 
1912, there were less than 4,000 Jewish families on the land. 
Whatever allowances must be made for poorly chosen sites 
and for the unforeseen calamities of nature, the fact remains 
that Jewish immigrants were not tempted by the reality 
involved in being “‘small noblemen.”’ The intellectuals were 
quickly discouraged, and the others failed to make a living. 
Despite the fact that subsidized industries were brought in 
to furnish supplementary income, the colonies in New Jersey 
fell off dishearteningly; the 300 families there in 1882 were 
only 200 ten years later, and only 76 in 1896. Where the 
effort took root and flourished, it was in specialized forms of 
commercial agriculture—dairying, with which some immi- 
grants had had experience in the Old Country, poultry- 
raising, and summer-boarder farming. All these activities were 
carried on in the vicinity of the big cities; consequently, New 
Jersey, New York State and New England held all but a 
few of the Jewish husbandmen. 

The failure of these efforts was significant. There was no 
aversion to the land; Jews on the contrary tended to over- 
idealize it. But positive cultural and economic factors stood 
in the way. Apart from the very general discouragements of 
isolation and loneliness and, outside the colonies, the difficulties 
of Orthodox observance, Jewish immigrants found this form 
of life unsatisfactory. For them the crucial test was that their 
children were discontented and eager to be off to be trained, 
either for the technical and scientific aspects of farming or 
for the general opportunities of the city. Nor was that trend 
surprising in a period when even the children of native Amer- 
ican farmers were deserting the family homesteads for the 
attractions of the towns, when the percentage of economically 
active Americans in agriculture fell from 50 per cent in 1870 


to 20 per cent in 1940. 
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Heavy Industry 


In part at least, the seeming absence of opportunity ac- 
counts for the unwillingness of Jewish immigrants to enter 
heavy industry. Not that long days and nights at labor in 
the service of the sewing machine was any easier, or the 
drudgery of candy or grocery store. But the few guided to the 
steel mill, railroad or mine saw no purpose in hand-to-mouth 
living, no prospect of improving their own status or that of 
their children, of becoming a real American boss. “‘A Russian 
student,” recorded a social worker, “‘beat his way to Cincinnati 
from the mines, on a freight train. Eating nothing for two 
days but coffee grains which he found inthe box car, he was 
almost famished. One year later he was part owner in the 
hot tamale trust.” 


Professions 


The enormous expansion of professional occupations after 
1890 also seized the imagination of many Jews. To the extent . 
that doctors and dentists, teachers and lawyers were more 
often trained in schools rather than by apprenticeship, and 
more often appointed by examination than by favor, these 
professions became free—that is, open to ability rather than 
to personal or family contacts. Here indeed was a purpose 
worth slaving for. ‘To some immigrants the goal seemed close 
enough to be reached personally; by 1905, there were almost 
500 Russian Jewish doctors in New York City alone. Many 
more transferred their hopes to the next generation, and 
toiled in the exciting faith that they would be opening doors 
for their children. 


PROBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN LIVING 


For all Jewish newcomers, as for almost all other immigrants 
to the United States, settlement involved. one very funda- 
mental change. Behind them they left the little towns and 
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tiny villages, places where even a ghetto was not cut off from 
the open countryside. Before them were the narrow passages 
of the great cities, stoned in from the sight of nature, and 
crammed to bursting with people and objects. Only the few 
who had had an earlier experience in one of the European 
urban centers were prepared for this life. Most had only 
passing glimpses of the seaports, as they moved through 
London or Liverpool, Hamburg or Bremen. 

Yet an ever larger proportion of the Jewish immigrants was 
destined to spend its days in the great American metropolitan 
regions. After 1890, about two-thirds of the Jews in the 
country consistently resided in the four largest cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. In that period. New 
York alone embraced about one-half of the total. 


New York 


This concentration was in part due to the fact that to an 
ever larger degree the transatlantic shipping lines tended to 
converge upon the port on the Hudson. Given the circum- 
stance of their coming, roughly three-fourths of the Jews who 
landed at Castle Garden or Ellis Island perforce stayed in 
New York, stayed where they could immediately and most 
profitably dispose of their labor, get higher wages and live 
at lower costs. 

From this massive accumulation New York developed its 
uniqueness in American Jewish life. Here was scope enough 
for the emergence of the whole range of communal institutions 
and activities; in this vast body were enough resources to 
support synagogues and charities, newspapers and _ schools, 
theaters and societies. That fact alone made this city the 
focal point of group life in the whole nation. From this pro- 
fusion of organizations and publications there radiated an 
influence that to some degree affected the Jews in the farthest 
corners of the land. In addition, who in America did not 
have some contact, or the memory of a contact, with the 
Knickerbocker metropolis? Everyone passed through at one 
time or another, had at least a cousin living there. 
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Concentration 


In respect to the fullness of social and institutional life, the 
other cities followed New York on a decreasing scale, according 
to the size of their Jewish population. The Philadelphia 
community boasted a long history, had once been the largest 
in the United States and grew rapidly with continued immi- 
gration. Metropolitan Boston and Chicago had a more recent 
Jewish development; large-scale settlement did not come 
until after 1840, but then multiplied quickly. By 1940, these 
cities each numbered 200,000 Jews or more. 

In all these places, there was a high proportion of wage 
earners among the immigrants; and the adjustment to urban 
living involved particularly grave problems for them. The 
cities, half-formed, and in any case suffering from growing 
pains, simply could not absorb so many newcomers, especially 
impecunious ones. How could the resources of housing expand 
fast enough to shelter the 9,000,000 additional souls that 
were added to New York and Chicago alone in the seventy 
years after 1870? With the demand so great, the Jews, like 
other immigrants, for many years were compelled to get by 
with unhappy makeshifts. 

In each of the great cities there was an area of primary 
settlement: the lower East Side in New York, the West Side 
in Chicago, the North End in Boston, downtown in Phila- 
delphia. Here each successive wave of newcomers had found 
accommodations of a sort. Here low rental quarters were 
available to Jews, as the Irishmen and Germans who had 
formerly lived here improved their position and moved away. 

Density of population was the most striking characteristic 
of these regions. In the East Side of New York, in 1916, 
were fully 700,000 Jews, to say nothing of Italians, Irishmen 
and members of other nationalities. Naturally, land was at a 
premium. In New York and Boston, the high value of every 
square foot led to the erection of tenement houses, towering 
six- or eight-story structures which utilized every inch so 
cunningly that twenty-four to forty families, one hundred to 
three hundred people, could reside: in.a plot twenty by one 
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hundred. In Philadelphia and Chicago, cities not so com- 
pletely hemmed in by water, there was more room to spread 
out in, and the tall tenement was not as common. Instead, 
there was a tendency to convert old frame houses and ware- 
houses, to put one building in the yard of another, and to 
run alleys blind in the process of using up unused space. 


Health 


Whatever the variations among them, all such quarters 
were Characterized by a common poverty, and by miserable 
sanitary conditions. Conveniences that were not known in 
the Old Country were not “missed.” But here, the conse- 
quences of not having them were disastrous. In the narrow, 
crowded rooms, dirt crept up on the family, despite the 
unavailing efforts of the housewife, oppressed with so many 
other unfamiliar tasks. In the winter, a bitter cold swept 
into the unheated flats and brought sufferings that were only 
matched by the effects of the stinking heat of summer. 

It was a hard life, yet most survived it. The death rate 
for Jews in these districts was not higher than that for com- 
parable age-groups elsewhere. Tuberculosis was less frequent 
than among other immigrants, although as the slums took 
their toll, the Jewish rate began to rise steadily until the 1920’s. 
Physically, the most pronounced effect seemed to be an 
inclination toward nervous diseases, perhaps a consequence 
of the unending struggle against insecurity. Yet there was no 
leaning toward drunkenness; at most, a kind of characteristic 
addiction to good food, to tobacco and to gambling. They 
were poor people, with some even poorer than the rest, so 
there were some paupers among them. They lived hemmed 
in by violence and produced a few gangsters, but not so 
many as to disturb the whole body; criminality rates on the 
whole were low. 


Family Life 


What seems to have furnished a saving balance was the 
fact that family life was sound enough to preserve an element 
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of stability and cultural health. There were shocks in plenty 
to rock the family: the lack of space; the obligation of women 
and children to work; the presence of boarders who helped 
make up the rent but also consumed valuable space; and the 
husbands here and there, discouraged and discontented, 
despairing of ever being able to cope with those bitter obliga- 
tions, who went out on some errand and never returned. 
Though for a time the desertion problem was a serious one, 
the percentage was small, and not alone because of lack of 
courage. These people generally came in family units and 
clung together; if the wife was a tsore (affliction), children 
were always a blessing. With that bastion for security, the 
ghetto was tolerable, even had its compensations. 


Here a man was not so much alone among strangers; he 
was safe among his own kind. This place was close to work, 
a factor which saved precious carfare. And here were all 
the familiar institutions that eased the adjustment to new 
conditions—the synagogue and ritual bath, the Jewish theater 
and the kosher butcher. Certainly, for the women it was 
easier to shop on Hester or on Maxwell Streets than to risk 
contacts with foreign ways and foreign goods. 


For the immigrant, then, the area of primary settlement 
was often tolerable. But he soon learned that it was not 
himself alone he had to think of. The effect of such a life 
was harsh on his children, particularly on those born in 
America. Scornful of the discipline of the school, with parental 
authority weakened by the stigma of foreignness, driven into 
the streets because there was no room in the home, boys and 
girls grew up wild. They went off to work at a young age as 
newsboys or in shops, where no one knew what influences 
played upon them. The rate of juvenile delinquency may 
have been low in comparison with some other immigrant 
peoples, but it was high enough; and even parents who did 
not read the cold statistics knew their children were pagans, 
in danger of being lost. Besides, this environment seemed to 
them to be no place in which to marry off a daughter. 
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Movement 


As the American generation grew up, the immigrant 
parents thought of moving. If they did not think of it, the 
children called it to their attention. They did not flee the 
ghetto. Far from it; they rather sought a place to which they 
could take the ghetto with them. First they went to a con- 
tiguous area, say across the bridge to Williamsburg or over to 
Harlem, or to the other side of Boston and Chicago, the West 
End and South Side. Then, if they possessed the resources, 
they became interested in something better; they looked for 
space and fresh air, and the sight of a bit of green. Only now 
they had to move farther out, avoiding the intermediate settle- 
ments of other ethnic groups. Now trolley lines and subways 
carried them out to Brownsville and the Bronx, Dorchester 
and Chelsea and with them went the shul (synagogue) and 
candy store. Here one could live in a two-family house or a 
triple-decker, join a land association and perhaps become a 
landlord, even have the luxury of a yard-—for a while, that is. 
For a whole army followed the first comers; the suburb too 
filled up, and there were further extensions, in Borough Park 
and Flatbush, Brookline and Lawndale. By 1926, the number 
of Jews in the East Side of New York had fallen from the 
700,000 of 1916 to 500,000. 

If the leaders of the Jewish community in 1900 could have 
looked ahead a quarter of a century, they would have judged 
that development good. For in the early days, as population 
accumulated in New York and Philadelphia, there was a 
vivid fear that the consequences might be socially, physically 
and economically disastrous. Already in 1850, New York 
philanthropists were planning to shift a “surplus” of popula- 
tion to Illinois. In the 1880’s, the United Hebrew Charities 
spent a good deal of energy encouraging removals, and after 
1890 a national committee for ameliorating the conditions of 
the Russian refugees labored to distribute the newcomers 
throughout the country. 

By 1900, with the trend toward concentration unabated, 
there was positive terror at the degrading conditions in the 
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Ghetto. The report of the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York City that year cried out for relief, and, partly in response, 
B’nai B’rith embarked upon a program of distributing the 
new arrivals through the interior. In 1901, the effort was 
formalized with the establishment of the Industrial Removal 
Office, with branches in Philadelphia and Boston, aided by 
the Baron de Hirsch Fund. Five years later came still another 
project; with the influential backing of Jacob Schiff there was 
an attempt to divert immigrant shipping to the port of 
Galveston, closer to the geographical center of the United 
States. All these valiant exertions distributed a few; but the 
four or five thousand subtracted each year made no noticeable 
difference in the metropolitan accumulations. 

These organized drives failed to achieve more removals 
than they did (between 1901 and 1912 the Industrial Removal 
Office sent 59,729 people to 1,474 towns out of New York) 
because they focused on moving the wage-earner who was 
better off near the source of employment in the largest cities. 
A contemporary pointed out, “The progress made by this 
movement is controlled almost exclusively by economic condi- 
tions. Thus, cyclical fluctuations of labor demand are reflected 
in the number of removals.” 


Smaller Communities 


But quite another process did spread some 35 per cent of 
America’s Jews outside of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston. From the very earliest years of immigration, 
Jewish settlement involved a kind of mobility that was at once 
spatial and social. The laboring man found no incentive to 
leave New York, but one who was about to become a business 
man did. A peddler saw a place in his travels, a worker with 
savings heard from a friend, a grocer not doing so well found 
out from a salesman—somehow they learned that an oppor- 
tunity existed, and were off to test it. 

From these people and their descendants came the bulk of 
the Jewish population in the rest of America, and this ac- 
counted for the very low proportion of proletarians outside of 
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the largest cities, and the very high proportion of independent 
proprietors and people in other middle-class occupations. 
Probably a majority lived in cities with 10,000 Jews or more, 
places like Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, St. Louis and Minneapolis. There were not 
enough Jews there to support the full range of communal 
activities that flourished in New York. But there were enough 
to maintain synagogues and philanthropies. 

Because of the structure of their population, the history of 
these communities was somewhat different from that of the 
larger ones. As in New York and Chicago, there was a focal 
point of primary immigrant settlement, a place where the 
newcomers found their first homes and where they built their 
first institutions. Although not so crowded as the East Side, 
not so close to the slums, these districts had many of the same 
social characteristics. But the movement outward was differ- 
ent. Since the economic status of such people improved more 
quickly, they sought better homes earlier. However, the 
relative sparseness of their numbers made it difficult to main- 
tain more than one Jewish area, and those who moved were 
likely to plant themselves in the midst of other ethnic groups. 
The consequence was a sharper break, and often the only ties 
that survived were those which grew out of the desire, or 
compulsion, to continue to support religious and charitable 
organizations. 

In the smailer towns, where Jewish population was ten 
thousand and less, the division was even sharper. For in these 
localities only the synagogue and a few ancillary institutions 
drew the community together. Generally, immigrants did 
not settle as a coherent residential group, or if they did, 
quickly flew apart as they improved their living quarters. 
Here strict orthodox observance was still more difficult and 
those who were not religious lost all contact with the commu- 
nity. 

The extreme situation existed in the thousands of smaller 
places where there were handfuls of Jews or individual fami- 
lies, where it was difficult to assemble a bare minyan (quorum), 
and where the struggle to maintain a synagogue exhausted 
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all communal energies. For many families so isolated, Jewish- 
ness faded into a thin memory of antecedents, revived from 
time to time by short visits to the big cities. 


MODES OF COMMUNITY ACTION 


The nature of these adjustments throws light on the role 
of institutional activity in Jewish life. The way in which 
people settled in America determined the extent to which 
they could reorder their modes of co-operation, of working 
together in the new society. Emigration had destroyed the 
inner meaning of the whole pattern of the traditional Jewish 
community. On this unfamiliar ground, old forms, no longer 
considered appropriate, were perforce readapted, perhaps dis- 
carded and replaced. This foreign land, which was doubly 
foreign because for most it was also an urban land, challenged 
the newcomer to create a new mode of living. 

Even less than other men could the immigrant live alone. 
Surrounded by strangers and oppressed by the constant peril 
of being left helpless, he had no well-established roots to nour- 
ish him in adversity. He turned as a matter of course to his 
fellows, seeking with them to contrive organizations that would 
strengthen his hand against an alien world. 

Such organizations played a two-fold role. They set up an 
area of activity in which the immigrant could meet and relax 
in the company of people like himself, away from the critical 
gaze of outsiders. In this area he could win the esteem of 
people whose esteem he valued, become a person of impor- 
tance, a president, an officer. Here could be found solidarity 
of values and human sympathy. The same organizations also 
performed specific functions useful in the lives of their mem- 
bers. So, when a group came together, they formed a hevrah, 
a company, a guild, for common action toward common ends. 


Synagogue 


Of course, those who came to the Atlantic seaboard cities 
found in existence by 1840 well-established synagogues which 
they were expected to join. But these had a character of their 
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own, not always acceptable to the new arrivals. Such places 
of worship were controlled by native American Jews whose 
customs diverged significantly from those of Jews in the Old 
Country. American congregations were accustomed, from 
colonial times, to follow the lead of their English co-religionists; 
they used the Sephardic ritual, received advice on moot ques- 
tions from London and wrote there for recommendations 
when they sought a minister. Furthermore, the Americans 
had a consistent reputation for impiety among immigrants, 
at whatever date the latter arrived; in the United States, it 
was supposed, people did not observe the Sabbath in its full 
strictness; they gave up European dress too quickly; they 
shaved; they were careless as to the dietary laws of kashrut, 
and they were ignorant of the Torah, had not even rabbis 
to guide them. No wonder the newly arrived Jew was 
suspicious of them. 

The first synagogues attempted to maintain a monopolistic 
position. That in Charleston, for instance, ruled that no 
unauthorized minyan could gather within a radius of five 
miles. But there were no means of enforcing such arbitrary 
legislation. Unlike some European communities, these did 
not have the support of the state. The synagogue was en- 
tirely under lay control and there was neither rabbinate 
nor any other body to exercise discipline. Any group that 
liked could assemble in a hevrah and worship Ged in its 
own way. 

Consequently, new synagogues appeared quickly, as soon 
as the growth of population made it possible to support 
them. Sometimes, as in 1825 when B’nai Jeshurun appeared 
in New York, the motives had to do with religious consid- 
erations; the organizers then wished to follow the “rites, 
custom, and usage of the German and Polish Jews,” and 
to free themselves from contact with those who violated 
the Sabbath. Sometimes, the motives were more personal, 
involving a conflict over elections, an offense to someone’s 
dignity, or a dispute over the hiring of a cantor. But one 
way or another, the number of congregations grew, “forming 
factions, clans, small corporations.” By the outbreak of 
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the Civil War, there were already in New York, in addition 
to the old American group, German, Polish, Dutch, English, 
Bohemian and Russian congregations. 

These nationalistic designations did not necessarily refer 
to the nativity of the members; thus, a correspondent of 
the Israelite pointed out in 1856, that “‘the so-called Polish 
Congregation consists of Polanders, Hollanders, English, 
Germans and other nations.” The title applied rather to 
the style of the service and the pronunciation of the sacred 
language, which in Europe often differed markedly from 
place to place. Later, with increased differentiation, the shul 
would be popularly named after specific towns—the Jassier 
(after Jassy), the Berdichever, the Odesser, the Krakauer 
and so on. After 1870, as the number of Jews grew with a 
new rapidity, such variations served as the occasion for 
the establishment of still more synagogues; in New York, 
_ the 14 in existence in 1854 had become almost 150 in 1890, 
more than 300 ten years later; there were more than 1,200 in 
1942. Every fresh contingent clung to the nusah (style of 
services) of its own locality. This condition was a source 
of strength in one sense. It enabled the immigrant to savor 
at landing the full flavor of his.old religion. Indeed, in 
the smaller communities where there were no resources to 
make possible the same degree of differentiation as in New 
York, the religious element was often sadly missed. 

But there were also disadvantages. While this insistence 
upon every jot and tittle of the old ways was touching evidence 
of the importance of religion in immigrant hearts, it created 
a chaotic organizational situation; and the chaos was further 
confounded by the shifts of population from neighborhood 
to neighborhood which left some edifices empty not long 
after they were built. The result was looseness of structure, 
and an absence of discipline that often Jed to intellectual 
and social confusion among the mass of Jews. 

This situation antedated the influx by the Eastern Jews, 
but was aggravated by it. It was hard to define the relation- 
ship of each autonomous, free and independent synagogue 
to the whole community. It was also hard to locate a sov- 
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ereign religious authority within any congregation. In the 
Old Country that role had been played by the rabbi, who 
was not primarily a preacher, but rather the ecclesiastical 
head of the community and the judge on matters of ritual 
and law; his function was to study and interpret the law. 
Normally, worship in the synagogue could proceed without 
his assistance and many American congregations likewise got 
by without the expense of maintaining a rabbi. As late as 
1927, no more than half of those in New York supported one. 

Much more likely to be chosen was a hazan or cantor, a 
layman who led the prayer, and perhaps was shohet (ritual 
slaughterer), mohel (circumciser) and teacher besides. Many 
of these officials added a “‘Reverend”’ to their names in 
imitation of the Christian sects, called themselves ministers, 
and assumed what in America were clerical duties, such as 
the performance of marriages. This was to be a fertile source 
of disputes; as late as 1929, the Massachusetts civil courts 
were called upon to adjudicate a quarrel between the rabbis 
and the cantors. 

When the rabbi did appear on the scene, his authority 
and his role were not clearly defined, either in relationship 
to the synagogue of which he was a functionary or io the 
Jewish community as a whole. The synagogue could hire 
and fire him at will, while the community was dominated 
by “secular organizations” and by individuals who were 
not necessarily members of any synagogue. 

With many rival authorities in competition, the ordinary 
Jew was not likely to trouble himself with punctilious obe- 
dience to any. Only in New York and Philadelphia for a 
few years were there attempts to set up formal community 
organizations; and the failure of these kehillot discouraged 
the formation of others. Generally, a few congregations or 
a committee of rabbis might unite for a specific purpose, 
such as supervision of ritual slaughter and examination of 
mohelim, as happened in New York in 1888, under Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph of Wilno. Some congregations, though not all, 
joined one or another of the national congregational fed- 
erations. But any more rigid entanglements were avoided. 
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Fraternal and Benevolent Associations 


Because of this looseness of community structure, many 
functions originally tied to the synagogue fell into the hands 
of autonomous, disconnected new bodies. The earliest con- 
gregations had tried to make the shul what it had been in 
the Old World, the center of the whole life of their society. 
But once the synagogues multiplied in this disorganized 
fashion, no one of them, or group of them, could make a 
claim to universality. In addition, the impact of urban life 
tended to divide the allegiance of the individual immigrant. 
Not all the people who met to worship together in a given 
place were likely to be interested in the same activities or 
have the same point of view outside the place of worship. 
As the synagogue ceased to be comprehensive and general, as 
it became local and particular, many functions not purely 
religious fell into the hands of other local and particular 
institutions. 

Three matters, above all, early aroused general concern. 
Among all immigrants there was a dread of dying alone, of 
isolation in the final moments of life on earth. The few who 
came together quickly made provision that they would give 
each other proper burial in the foreign soil on which they 
met. And for Jews, for whom this last human attention had 
a religious significance connected with the hope for res- 
urrection and for a future life, the cemetery ranked high in 
the list of communal needs. In the eighteenth century and 
in the first half of the nineteenth the cemetery was an adjunct 
of the synagogue. But after the influx of immigrants in the 
1840’s, many who could not or would not affiliate perma- 
nently with a place of worship still wished to be secure in 
this primary sense. - 

Almost as deep a source of concern was the possibility 
that illness, accident or some other unforeseen disaster might 
deprive a man of his livelihood and his family of its support. 
Few of these immigrants had found enough security in the 
United States to erect their own safeguards against such 
contingencies. Mostly, they hoped for some organization that 
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would do what in the Old Country the village had done 
spontaneously, and what in early America: the synagogue 
had done informally. 

Finally, there was a deep urge for company, simply for 
the occasion to join with one’s friends, to lose the sense of 
strangeness and to maintain a measure of continuity with 
the life of the past. 

To fill one or a combination of several of these needs, 
there sprang up a galaxy of organizations, large and small. 
Since they represented responses to the specific needs of 
specific people, these fell into no logical general pattern. 
Sometimes their purposes were confused. They overlapped 
each other in jurisdiction and membership. And, very likely, 
they were not efficiently managed. But they grew in numbers 
and in membership and held the loyalty of the immigrant; 
no one ever resigned from an organization unless it was to 
form a rival one. 

Some had very narrow functions. There were bzkur holim 
societies, to visit the sick. There were gemilat hasadim so- 
cieties, which collected funds from which to make small 
loans to tide over those temporarily in distress. 

Others assigned themselves a somewhat wider sphere! The 
mutual benefit association was a voluntary group which 
accumulated monthly dues and paid out stated benefits 
at death or illness, like an insurance company. Unlike the 
insurance company, however, these associations also assured 
consolation in illness, and mourners at funerals. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Jewish immigrants 
seemed often to have joined the organizations of this kind 
set up by Germans; and in many places they continued 
to do so. But where Jews were numerous the religious ele- 
ments were important enough to lead early to the establish- 
ment of specifically Jewish groups; by 1847, there were 
two in New York, and the number grew without pause 
thereafter. 

Most comprehensive of all was the lodge, increasingly 
popular with all Americans, which added to the burial, in- 
surance, benefit and fraternal functions the embellishments 
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of ceremony, ritual and honorific titles. Some Jews were, and 
continued to be, prominent in the older American Masonic 
orders, while others joined the newer ones in which immi- 
grants took a leading role, such orders as the Knights of 
Pythias and the Odd Fellows. Often in these general organ- 
izations there were local lodges in which Jews were a major- 
ity or made up the whole membership. 

Other Jews, however, formed orders distinctively their 
own, such groups as B’nai B'rith and B’rith Abraham 
which quickly sprouted branches throughout the nation. At 
the outset, men were drawn to these orders through the 
hope of uniting Jews separated by religious and national 
differences. But each soon acquired a particular character, 
for their essential attraction was the comradeship of the 
like-minded. Thus B’nai B’rith, despite the intention of its 
founder, Henry Jonas, became predominantly ‘“German’’; 
in Chicago by the end of the century Polish and Russian 
Jews complained they were not admitted. 

Consequently, the lodges proliferated in number as new 
arrivals set up competing bodies, such as Free Sons of Israel, 
the Sons of Benjamin and many other groups often having 
only a few offshoots, sometimes confined to a single locality. 
In addition, there were literally hundreds of coteries nar- 
rower in membership, landsmannschaften, and regional and 
family societies. This is to say nothing of the feminine coun- 
terparts, the ladies’ auxiliaries that arose as housewives 
began to acquire the leisure to match the activity of their 
husbands. 

In describing these formal organizations there is danger 
of forgetting that there was often more vitality in aggregations 
that had no constitutions, by-laws or officers, groups that 
were held together only by the fact that they played an 
important part in the lives of their members. From time to 
time, a club is immortalized by a reference in a written source, 
but surely many more that never attained that dignity were 
worthy of it for the comfort and solace they furnished to 
lonely immigrants. What their specific functions were is 
indeterminate: no doubt the Purim Association in New York 
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in the 1860’s had something to do with the celebration of 
that holiday; but what the Roumanisch-Amerikanischer 
Bruderbund did in the 1880’s is not really known, perhaps 
is not even as important as the mere fact that the association 
existed. 

Nor must the conscientious chronicler overlook the 300 
coffee and cake establishments on the lower East Side in 
1905. Surely it was the talk and comradeship rather than 
the food alone that drew men there. In this perspective, 
it was a momentous occasion when the first Rumanian- 
Jewish restaurant opened its doors on Hester Street in 1884. 
Within two decades it had 150 competitors in New York 
alone, brothers under the skin to the more modish uptown 
clubs, Harmonie, Phoenix and Standard, to which the elite 
withdrew. And when it comes to the completely occasional 
institutions—e. g., the halls (Manors, Mansions) in which 
weddings were celebrated—then the hesitant pen of the 
historian runs completely dry. 


Philanthropy 


Spontaneous and planned, these were the organizatons by 
which immigrants protected themselves against the danger 
of being left alone in a foreign world. But once settled, the 
immigrants were moved also by the impulse to aid those 
who could not help themselves. No man among them was 
so well settled that he could not remember when he had 
himself been a stranger in the land, not far from want. 
Charity, traditionally a religious virtue among Jews, became 
a categorical obligation. 

‘Charity, too, had once been within the domain of the 
synagogue, but it, now fell into the hands of societies partic- 
ularly charged with that function. Many congregations cus- 
tomarily maintained funds from which the officers extended 
assistance to the resident and transient needy. Even in later 
periods the Jew in quest of alms could generally count on not 
being turned away empty-handed from the synagogue. 
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But the growth of the population made it clear that such 
informal acts of individual generosity were not only ineffi- 
cient but ineffective. Too often the most deserving were 
overlooked, while the few mendicants circulated from con- 
gregation to congregation. Furthermore, the Jewish poor 
were often immigrants unknown to the community and mem- 
bers of no organization. In the 1840’s and *50’s, Hebrew 
Benevolent Societies began to appear in the various cities, 
their function to assure an equitable distribution of the com- 
munity’s philanthropy. The scope of their activities and the 
size of their budget mounted with the size of the immigration. 
Thus the United Hebrew Charities of New York more than 
doubled its expenditures between 1880 and 1895. 

The trend was from the general to the particular. As the 
problems of philanthropy became more complex, the early 
organizations, which took as their province the whole field 
of welfare work, either narrowed their scope or gave way to 
more specialized agencies. This development was particularly 
urgent in the case of newly arrived immigrants. As their 
numbers rose and it became ever more difficult for them to 
be settled, the need to extend organized assistance grew more 
pressing. Immigration was a universal experience; this was a 
plight everyone who had himself suffered could understand. 
Furthermore, the fate of the latest immigrants, it was thought, 
would reflect upon the general reputation of the Jewish com- 
munity as a whole. 

The first faltering steps toward easing the way of the 
wanderers were actually taken in Europe by the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle after the cholera epidemic and famine 
in Russia in 1868 and 1869. But effective measures were 
taken only when the pogroms of 1881 dramatized the sit- 
uation. ‘Then, twenty thousand refugees fled to the Austrian 
border, where they gathered in the town of Brody. Almost 
at once Jewish societies in England, France and Germany 
mobilized their resources to help, and a co-ordinating Russian 
Refugee Aid Committee with branches in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other large cities set itself the task of re- 
ceiving the newcomers in America. 
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It was true that the attitude of American Jews to their 
Russian brethren changed once they got here; the refugees 
then ceased to be respected objects of sympathy and _ be- 
came pathetic objects of charity. Some Americanized Jews 
never gave up the hope that the tide might be dammed up, 
or, at least, diverted. Yet the obligation to aid those here 
was not shirked. The existing Hebrew Charity organizations 
in many places contributed money, and the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund proved generous through various intermediaries in 
helping immigrants to their destinations and in tiding them 
over until a first job was found. But it then became clear 
that a more permanent effort was called for. 

In 1884, Jacob Judelson was instrumental in establishing 
the Association for the Protection of Jewish Immigraats in 
Philadelphia. Almost at the same time, a Hebrew Sheltering 
House was set up in New York, and during the course of 
the next few years a series of other organizations joined in 
the work. A turning point came in 1901 when the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) appeared in its present form 
and soon thereafter absorbed the sheltering house. HIAS 
steadily integrated and centralized the administration of aid 
to the newly arrived. Other groups continued to handle 
particular aspects of the task; the National Council of Jewish 
Women, for instance, assumed responsibility for female immi- 
grants. But the core of the Jewish effort was the widespread 
organization of HIAS. 

The flow of refugees after 1933, although small in volume, 
led to a carefully planned program of assistance. The re- 
strictive immigration policy put all newcomers on trial. ‘Those 
who now urged the nation to open its gates to the persecuted 
were on the defensive and felt it necessary to make sure 
that the few who did get through were well taken care of. 
In 1934 the National Coordinating Committee set up a 
clearing house for all interested agencies, and ultimately the 
United Service for New Americans (formerly the National 
Refugee Service), its successor, provided unified direction. 

Few concerned with the fate of the millions who endured 
the process of transplantation were heedless enough to imagine 
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that the most important problems were those involved in 
getting the immigrants across the Atlantic. Indeed, it soon 
appeared that the first few years after entry were freest of 
trouble. The most trying difficulties seemed to come after 
two or three years of residence, when immigrants were worn 
out with harsh and unaccustomed labor, when relatives 
felt they had already helped out enough and when old 
social restraints had worn thin from constant friction with 
the unfamiliar ways of urban living. 

Although the first tentative steps toward ameliorating these 
conditions were taken at the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it was really later, with the rise in population and the con- 
centration of Jews in metropolitan areas and in working 
class occupations, that the need grew more pressing. First 
came hospitals to prevent the observant from being com- 
pelled to eat forbidden food, or face the danger of dissection 
after death. Cincinnati, New York and Chicago, in 1850, 
*52 and ’68, led in this area. Despite the enormous cost of 
maintaining such institutions, they grew in number and 
in the quality of their services; Mt. Sinai in New York, 
Michael Reese in Chicago, Mt. Zion in San Francisco, 
Beth Israel in Boston, Cedars of Lebanon in Los Angeles, 
were among the better known hospitals. Their work was 
supplemented by that of numerous sanitariums and clinics. 

The aged and the very young were also among the helpless. 
After 1865 there were homes in Philadelphia and New York 
for elderly Jews unable any longer to support themselves, 
too aged to adjust to American ways and a drain upon the 
limited resources of relatives. Before the end of the century, 
similar institutions were operating in twelve different 
cities. Within the same period, orphanages were erected in 
fourteen places, led by those of Philadelphia (1855), New 
York (1859) and of B’nai B’rith in Cleveland (1868). It was 
hoped that such homes would prevent fatherless children from 
being ‘“‘educated in such places where the greatest care is 
taken to imbue the youthful mind with sectarian and mys- 
tical doctrines.’ Later, still other groups appeared which set 
themselves the task of ministering to the wayward and re- 
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deeming the errant, societies to aid prisoners, to deal 
with juvenile delinquency, with desertion and with family 
welfare. 

The development of these spontaneous organizations was 
by no means logical or coherent. There was often waste, 
duplication of effort and inefficiency. Each successive wave 
of immigrants felt the urge to look after its own as soon as 
it had accumulated the necessary resources—sometimes even 
sooner. The multiplication of agencies was due in part to 
the dissatisfaction of the newer arrivals with the Orthodoxy 
of the old, in part to the suspicion that Americans, even 
Jewish Americans, did not really understand the needs of 
those who had come from Europe. Eventually, the first 
asylums and hospitals provided for the observance of the 
dietary laws and the Sabbath regulations; but the late- 
comers continued to suspect that they were not being given 
a proper voice in the management of the institutions. They 
complained that their doctors were not readily admitted to 
hospital staffs, that they were never allotted important 
offices and that their contributions were not adequately 
appreciated. Since these were not simply agencies for service, 
but also the means of social activity, each new group was 
irresistibly drawn into founding fresh societies. At the same 
time, thousands of immigrants continued to bestow their 
charity in the traditional individual form. In every home 
were little pushkes, collection boxes, through which the 
pennies flowed to hundreds of causes. 

The consequence was that philanthropy could not take on 
the disciplined hierarchical structure among Jews that it 
did among the Catholics. Until the end of the nineteenth 
century, each agency was on its own; its success depended 
upon the popularity of its balls and benefits, upon the con- 
tacts of its managers and the degree to which it dramatized 
its appeals. 

Yet while no movement that attempted to curtail the sov- 
ereign individuality of any institution was successful, the 
weakness of the system became so evident when it was faced 
with the task of fund raising, that a radical solution became 
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necessary. The solution was to “‘methodize” Jewish philan- 
thropy through the formation of federations which took 
over the raising of funds but left the conduct of the affairs 
of each institution in its own hands. Sometimes two steps 
were involved, first the separate federation of ‘“‘German”’ and 
‘“‘Russian”’ charities, then the union of them all. The develop- 
ment appeared first in the cities of moderate size. By 1900, 
cities like Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and Detroit had 
accepted this tolerable compromise between centralization and 
anarchy. They were shortly imitated by Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, but the largest community of all held off for 
several years longer. The philanthropies of Brooklyn did not 
federate until 1910. Those in the rest of New York wrangled 
over their sovereignty for another seven years, even forfeiting 
a million-dollar bequest because they could reach agree- 
ment no sooner. The amalgamation of the two systems to 
cover the entire metropolis was delayed two decades longer. 

Efforts to cross the lines of purely local combination met 
with practically no success. A National Conference of Jewish 
Charities established in 1899 considered such general problems 
as the handling of transients, family desertion and _ tuber- 
culosis in the “‘dependent classes.”” But the only substantial 
achievement in this field was the provision of nationwide 
support for the Jewish Hospital for Consumptives in Denver. 
This failure was not surprising. For, all these societies were 
deeply rooted in the local situation and in the local need 
for communal activities. It was the local community that 
was the source of their strength; any other authority would 
have been superimposed upon them. 


Politics 


These associational activities were distinctive in that they 
affected primarily the community within which they orig- 
inated. But to restrict our view to such ways of action would 
be to distort the description of how the community actually 
operated. For there were vitally important matters, in which 
activities that originated in the Jewish community influenced 
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and were significantly influenced by the whole society in 
which the Jews lived. 


It was not accidental that Jewish immigrants took less 
interest in politics than did other immigrants or native 
Americans. In part that attitude was a heritage from Eu- 
ropean experience in which the Jew had been divorced from 
the state; what he had seen of the operations of government 
in Europe did not lead him to believe that much good could 
come of it in America, either. This prejudice was reinforced by 
the experience of crossing from the Old World to the New; 
the state appeared, above all, as the creator of artificial, 
inhuman barriers and boundaries. 

The initial distrust was strengthened by the experience in 
America. The American conceptions of political democracy 
and representative government were not familiar to the 
common people of any part of Europe. These ideas evoked 
admiration and respect once the immigrant became ac- 
quainted with them; but they hardly seemed relevant to 
his daily experience. In practice the state seemed embodied 
in the policeman who took a bribe to turn his eyes away 
from the store open on Sunday, the politician who handed 
out a peddler’s license for a consideration and the local 
boss at the ballot box, buying votes with a bottle of whiskey. 
Better to keep away from trouble, obey the laws as far as 
possible and have nothing to do with the whole business. 

From a practical point of view, there was not much in 
politics to attract the Jew. The whiskey that was offered 
for his vote was not particularly tempting. Nor was he lured 
by the patronage; street laborers’ jobs did not interest him, 
and the higher offices were monopolized by ethnic groups 
earlier on the scene. Significantly, there were enough other 
outlets open to Jewish talent to prevent the Jews from viewing 
politics as the only means of rising in society, as some other 
immigrant folk did. 

Consequently Jews tended to avoid the formal machinery 
of government. As far as possible they resorted to their 
own charities; they preferred informal arbitration to litigation, 
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and the Bet Din (court) of the rabbi to the court of law. 
In Philadelphia there was for a long time a permanent 
board of conciliation to settle disputes among Jews. Sometimes 
sad results ensued from the conflict between the civil and 
religious laws in the field of matrimonial relations; but to the 
immigrant that only proved how arbitrary were the rules 
of the native lawmakers. 

A few Jews in New York and elsewhere held public office 
and there were some Tammany clubs that were primarily 
Jewish in membership. But the most powerful Jewish po- 
litical figures of the period, Abe Ruef in San Francisco and 
“Czar”? Louis Bernstein in Cleveland, arose in cities without 
very large Jewish populations, and with the support of other 
ethnic groups; there were Jewish governors in Idaho and 
Oregon before there were similar dignitaries in New York 
and Illinois. 

The Jewish press did try to stimulate interest in these 
matters. It urged the duty of prompt naturalization and 
of regular voting. But the press agreed on practically nothing 
else in politics. In New York, the Tageblatt and Morning 
Journal were Republican, the Warheit and the Day Demo- 
cratic, and the Forward, after its own fashion, Socialist. The 
result was a divided Jewish vote and the absence of a Jewish 
machine, although occasionally a popular figure like Meyer 
London, for other, nonpolitical reasons, built up a following of 
his own. Most communal leaders, like Louis Marshall, 
approved of a state of affairs in which Jews voted as indi- 
viduals rather than as members of the ethnic group. If the 
Jews of Philadelphia and Boston voted more often Republican 
than Democratic, those of New York and Chicago voted 
Democratic more often than Republican. The New Deal 
temporarily attracted most of the Jews and drew some of 
them actively into politics, partly through trade union 
influence, and partly because all immigrants belonged to 
the least secure elements in American society and were 
drawn to a program that promised security. Apart from 
that, there was remarkably little political coherence in the 
group. 
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Jewish Labor Movement 


The situation in politics was in marked contrast to that 
in the labor movement, a sphere in which Jewish working 
people played a consistently prominent part throughout the 
period of mass immigration. Yet if the ultimate measure 
of success was large, the start was uncertain and slow. ‘True, 
the process of economic adjustment in the metropolitan 
centers had concentrated Jews in a limited number of oc- 
cupations where ethnic and economic interests could combine 
to create a powerful esprit de corps. But more was involved 
than that, for similar concentration of other nationalities 
in other immigrant industries did not produce the same result. 

Indeed this was a period to discourage unionization. The 
two decades after 1870 were transitional for the economic 
system as a whole and therefore confused for labor. At a period 
when workers were continually changing jobs, and the jobs 
themselves were changing from day to day, it was hard to 
maintain any degree of organizational stability. Besides, these 
were “‘green” immigrants, raw from the villages, not sure 
of their relationship to these unfamiliar institutions. Watching 
the ritual of the Knights of Labor, a Jewish immigrant being 
initiated confessed, ‘‘Many of us, on seeing the sword, were 
not sure whether we were all going to be slaughtered or 
drafted into the army.’ They were not likely to be drawn 
in large numbers to such outlandish-looking bodics, unless 
it was through some known, trustworthy medium. 

One account has it that large numbers of Jews first made 
contact with union activity in 1882, when they unwittingly 
signed on as scabs during the longshoremen’s strike in New 
York. Abe Cahan, editor of the Forward, is authority for 
the statement that the misled Jews quit as soon as they 
became aware of what was happening and, horrified, there- 
after were consistently labor-conscious. 

We may be sure there were additional reasons for the 
development of labor consciousness among the Jewish immi- 
grants. For one thing, they had what generally was the 
advantage of leadership by a tiny but very aggressive minority 
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of intellectuals and intellectually-minded workers trained in 
the most advanced trade unions of Europe, men who brought 
to New York and Chicago experience earned in the Russian 
bunds and in the English labor movement. Escaped from 
European oppression to the freedom of tenement and sweat 
shop, these radicals, anarchists and socialists of many hues 
regarded the trade union as an instrument in the battle against 
capitalism, a means for mobilizing the laboring masses in 
the inevitable struggle for power. 

The task they set themselves was that of enrolling the 
immigrants in the unions and disabusing them of the notion 
that they might escape from! the ranks of the workers through 
peddling or petty trade. An intermediate, educational body 
came into existence with that goal. In New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee and elsewhere, there were earlier organ- 
izations known as the United German Trades. These groups 
ran across the traditional craft lines of American unionism 
and performed a wide variety of propagandistic functions 
through which German unionists tried to familiarize their 
immigrants with the American labor movement. Analogous 
bodies were created to educate the Jewish immigrants. 

The first was the Yiddischer Arbeiter Verein, which arose 
in 1885 in conjunction with various projects for a radical 
Yiddish newspaper. This society consisted of capmakers, 
shop-clerks, clothing workers, barbers and peddlers, and had 
several thousand members in its affiliated sections by 1886. 
But it spent its strength that year working for the election 
of Henry George in the New York mayoralty campaign, and 
collapsed shortly afterward. 

More significant consequences resulted from the organ- 
ization in 1888 of the United Hebrew Trades under the 
leadership of Jacob. Magidoff, Morris Hillquit, Abe Cahan 
and Philip Weinstein. At first the group acted largely as a 
mutual assistance society. But it also propagandized for 
unionism, was interested in socialism and worked for the 
eight hour day, the regulation of child labor and the abolition 
of the sweat shop. Through the United Hebrew Trades and 
through similar associations in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
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Baltimore, Jewish immigrants were led into the primitive 
unions that were then springing up among the tailors and 
cloakmakers, the shirtmakers and cap operators, the printers 
and barbers. Even Samuel Gompers, an immigrant Jew 
himself, who disapproved of such an organization based on 
religious affiliation, perceived that ‘“‘to organize Hebrew 
trade unions was the first step in getting those immigrants 
into the American labor movement.”’ 

By 1890, there were already a considerable number of 
Jews in the craft unions that had taken shape during the 
preceding ten years. They formed a considerable bloc along 
with the Englishmen, Germans and Bohemians in the Cigar- 
makers International Union. Some of the garment crafts, 
particularly the cloakmakers, were sufficiently organized to 
conduct a series of successful strikes between 1888 and 791. 

But in the four years after 1892, the United Hebrew Trades 
suffered a crisis that vitally affected its subsequent role in the 
American labor movement. The intellectual anarchists and 
socialists, interested in unions not merely as the instruments 
of immediate economic gains but also as means for enlisting 
mass support for political ends, fell under the spell of Daniel 
De Leon and the Socialist Labor Party. De Leon attempted 
to use the United Hebrew Trades as a means for capturing 
the Knights of Labor. When that tactic failed, he drew the 
Hebrew Trades into his Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 
Meanwhile, the organization was torn by struggles between 
the Socialist Laborites and a rival group of Social Democrats 
under the leadership of Cahan and Hillquit who wished to 
affiliate with the new American Federation of Labor. 

These factional disputes confused the membership. Because 
they subordinated economic to political ends, they aroused 
the distrust of the immigrants; in addition, some of the 
intellectuals were atheists and aggressively anti-religious 
and alienated the Orthodox immigrants. When a group of 
radicals openly flaunted their heterodox notions at Yom Kip- 
pur Balls in 1890 and 791, they antagonized the rabbinate and 
alienated great sectors of potential membership. 

The same obstacles that stood in the way of the United 
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Hebrew Trades had blocked the rise of any overall garment 
union during these years. A succession of local organizations 
fought bitter strikes throughout the 1890’s, but with no sub- 
stantial results. Not until 1900 did the factional fires burn 
themselves out. Then the needle workers joined the dominant 
trend in the labor movement; under Joseph Barondess they 
moved into the orbit of the American Federation of Labor. 

The economic unionism of the decades that followed lacked 
- the flaming idealism, the genuine humanitarianism, the 
intellectual sparkle of the earlier period; but it was successful. 
The International Ladies Garment Workers Union grew 
steadily in strength until the great strike of 1910, from 
which the famous protocol with the Cloak, Suit and Shirt 
Manufacturers Protective Association emerged. Whatever the 
difficulties in the actual operation of the machinery of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, the agreement embodied a significant 
conception of collective bargaining. The International had 
difficulty for years thereafter, but on the whole it prospered, 
as did similar organizations in the men’s clothing, the hat 
and the fur trades. 

The stability of the basic unions put new life into the 
United Hebrew Trades. By 1910, eighty-nine unions were 
affiliated, with a total of 100,000 members, and the boom 
years of World War I raised that total to fully a quarter- 
million. Among the incidental products of the movement was 
a cultural offshoot—radical Jewish nationalism, anti-Zionist, 
non-religious and emphasizing Yiddish. 

There were significant reasons for the success of the Jewish 
labor movement, success that was measurable not only in 
terms of degree of organization but also of better living and 
working conditions. The nature of the industries involved 
contributed to this success. The Jewish working force was 
concentrated in light manufacturing, much easier to organ- 
ize than the heavier industry. Their employers were not 
coal and steel barons, but the proprietors of small cigar 
making shops and contractors in the garment trades. The 
larger clothing factories employed several hundred hands, 
but the problem of uniting them into a union was not 
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comparable to that of organizing an iron mill or slaughter- 
house. 

The fact that both owners and employees were Jews also 
often contributed to the relative ease of organization. There 
was, indeed, no love lost between the ‘German’ boss 
and the “Russian” proletarian; common religion at first 
actually heightened friction. But they could at least talk 
with one another. Capitalists like Joseph Schaffner and 
Abraham E. Rothstein were not so far removed from those 
who toiled for them that they could not sympathize with 
the aspirations of the laborers. Leaders in Jewish affairs, 
like Louis Marshall; Louis Brandeis, Sabato Morais and 
David Philipson were ready to intercede in the interests of 
the good name of the whole community. Such rzpport 
furnished a point of departure for continuing compromise. 

But over and above these favorable specifically Jewish 
conditioning elements was the fact that the unions had 
adjusted to the American environment; the idealistic prin- 
ciples from across the Atlantic had yielded to business union- 
ism; politics remained peripheral during this whole process of: 
unionization, except for the 1890’s, when it was disastrous. 
During the rest of the period the leaders may have been 
socialists in their private beliefs, but their ideas did not 
interfere with the. business-like conduct of union affairs 
under capitalism. In the 1920’s bitter struggles prevented 
the Communists from gaining more than a toe hold in the 
unions; in the few unions where the Communists did bore 
their way into the leadership, the mass of members and the 
operations of the organization were scarcely affected. 

Like other associational activities of the Jewish community, 
the unions were a means through which the immigrants 
adjusted to the conditions of the new society. Like synagogues 
and lodges, they eased the adaptation to life in America. 
Through these myriads of organizations the newcomer 
learned how to get along in the United States without being 
exposed to the shock of a completely alien universe. 

These organizations had still another effect upon the 
immigrant group. The immigrant Jews struggled to set up 
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this structure of communal institutions instead of relying upon 
those that were already available, because they were aware 
of meaningful differences between themselves and other 
Americans. Yet the very existence of those institutions 
served to heighten and to perpetuate their consciousness of 
group identity even after adjustment and acculturation had 
bridged the initial gap between the immigrants and_ the 
rest of America. 


THE VEHICLES OF CULTURE 


The relationship between associational activity and the 
eroup’s consciousness of its own character emerged even 
more clearly in those areas that were not immediately related 
to the process of settlement. Shortly after their arrival the 
immigrants drew together into other societies, whose primary 
function was to serve as vehicles of culture. Every such 
organization assumed that the members of the group had 
something distinctive to say to one another, that they shared a 
common heritage of ideas that were worth, expressing and 
worth transmitting to their children. 

There were always, for instance, a considerable number 
of Hebrew literary, dramatic, library and musical societies, 
some concerned with the Hebrew language specifically, others 
with Jewish history and literature as a whole. But these 
by no means fully absorbed the attention of the Jews, who 
were also likely to join the non-sectarian associations in the 
community. In these matters there was no essential com- 
petition; a German-Jewish immigrant could in good conscience 
be a member of the Zion Literary Society, of the local turn- 
verein or glee club and of the lyceum. 

True, the Jews from Eastern Europe had not so wide 
a range to choose from. They too were ready to participate 
in the activities of non-sectarian American culture. Nor did 
they disassociate themselves entirely from the other immi- 
grants of the country of their birth. Thus, Rumanian Jews 
formed the backbone of the Carmen Sylva Association in 
New York, a society named after the queen of their former 
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homeland and dedicated to the study of its literature. Sim- 
ilarly, Jewish intellectuals played a prominent role in Russian 
radical circles in the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
But it was more difficult for such people to be culturally 
loyal to the country of their birth when the Eastern-Eu- 
ropean governments were pursuing an openly anti-Semitic 
policy. 

Furthermore, the Russian Jews were left more to their 
own cultural resources than had been the immigrants from 
Germany, who had found flourishing cultural institutions 
already in existence upon their arrival. When non-Jewish 
Russians, Poles, Hungarians and Rumanians did begin to 
reach the United States in large numbers, they were peasants, 
slow to develop the same interests as the Jews already here. 
In consequence, the cultural forms that were evolved by 
Jewish immigrants at the end of the nineteenth century 
were often more specifically Jewish than those fashioned 
by their predecessors fifty years earlier. 

The vehicles of culture most difficult to fashion were 
those that were highly institutionalized—schools, newspapers 
and theaters. These were expensive to maintain, required 
a permanent organization and were definite, visible signs 
of the separateness of the group in the total culture. They 
arose and persisted only in response to a clear-cut need. 


Education 


Undoubtedly, schools were the most important channels 
for transmitting ethnic ideas and ethnic culture. Yet the 
dominant conditions of American education were already set 
before large groups of immigrants appeared on the scene; 
the newcomers were never in a position to reverse decisions 
in the making of which they had not shared. By the 1840’s 
it had been determined that the education of youth in the 
United States was to be public, that is, governed by the 
state. Such training, it was clear, would also be almost 
entirely free and universal. It followed as a matter of course 
that there was to be no religious instruction in the public 
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schools and that no public funds would go to religious schools. 
Although in practice sectarian control was not fully eliminated 
for several decades, the principle was firmly established and 
ultimately adhered to. As a result, any group that wanted 
fulltime schools of its own had to use its own resources and 
to compete with the public schools. Like the Catholics and 
Lutherans, Jews attempted to do so, but failed signally. 

In the 1840’s and °50’s, a succession of day schools in Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
added to a number of survivals from an earlier period. In 
New York two schools were in operation in 1847, and ten 
years later these offered instruction to more than 800 students. 
It is not likely that they were all regular or full-time scholars, 
although some at least followed an extensive curriculum that 
included study of the German language. 

Yet such parochial institutions could not stand their ground 
against the competition from the public schools. Like all the 
similar schools that sprang up later, they labored under serious 
handicaps. Many immigrants could not afford to pay their 
fees. The best teachers could make better careers elsewhere. 
Most important of all, these schools were not as likely to lead 
to the social and economic advancement which depended on 
contacts outside of the Jewish group. In this respect attend- 
ance at a sectarian school was a liability rather than an asset. 

Consequently, the attempts to present a full curriculum 
were frustrated in the two decades after 1860, years when 
immigration was in any case low. The elimination of Saturday 
classes from public institutions and of the reading of dogmatic 
passages from the Bible hastened the trend. It was character- 
istic that the Hebrew Free School Association of New York 
(1864) and the Jewish Educational Society of Chicago, both 
founded to resist the proselytizing of Christian missions, early 
confined their efforts to the children of the poor and made 
no attempt to parallel the course of studies in the public 
schools. 

The experience of the first immigrants was repeated by 
those who came later. The Orthodox Eastern Europeans, in 
whose lives the heder (school) and yeshivah (academy) had 
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played so prominent a part, tried to carry those institutions 
to the new land. But it was difficult to keep young people to 
the study of Torah for its own sake in America. In addition, 
compulsory education laws, established in New York in:1904 
and elsewhere later, imposed conditions and specified a secular 
curriculum that the traditional Aeder which devoted all its 
time to the sacred language could not meet. 

All but a few of the immigrants and their children, there- 
fore, relied on the public schools for elementary and secondary 
education. In no other way could they afford a training 
which was expensive in any case. Not many families could 
spare even a minimal levy upon their budgets for this purpose, 
or, most crucial, spare the loss of income that resulted when 
youngsters became unproductive. Many students“ attended 
night schools or worked after hours to make up the difference 
in income. 

The problem of financing a college education for the 
children was still more difficult. Yet by the first World War, 
15,000 Jews were students, and twenty years later more than 
100,000, one-tenth of the national total. Some found their 
way to a higher education through free institutions such as 
the city colleges in New York; others drove themselves hard 
in the quest for scholarships; still others worked at part-time 
jobs. Nevertheless, probably the greatest number of university 
students attended through the sacrifices of their immigrant 
parents, who hoped thus to help their children rise to profes- 
sional status. That is why talk of a Jewish university, men- 
tioned as early as 1854 and bruited about again in 1902 and 
22, came to nothing. 

For these reasons, Jewish educational activities became 
supplementary. They took the public school system as a base 
and built about that to meet the special needs of the immi- 
grants. English classes for adults and to prepare children 
for school were common. For many years the most pressing 
need seemed to be preparation for some mechanical trade. 
To the philanthropists concerned with the settlement of the 
Jews, it seemed that far too many lacked usable skills and were 
dependent upon such uncertain means of support as peddling. 
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Later they felt that too many were unrealistically aspiring 
toward the professions. The emphasis upon mechanical 
training was also supported by the Yiddish press, which still 
had vivid memories of the effort to ‘‘productivize” the Jews 
of the Old World. 

Technical training was continuously stressed in the educa- 
tional preparation of immigrants, both men and women. 
The Hebrew Free School Association of New York set up an 
industrial school for girls in 1879 and a Hebrew Technical 
Institute in 1884—both later a part of the Educational 
Alliance—and the Baron de Hirsch Fund operated a trade 
school that prepared students for industrial pursuits. The 
United Hebrew Charities in New York established a factory 
where immigrants could learn the garment trade, a project 
bitterly opposed by workers already in the industry. The 
Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia taught cigar mak- 
ing and cloth cutting to men, and millinery and dressmaking 
to women. Similar organizations flourished also in Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere. Since so great a store 
was then set by agriculture, particular pains were taken to 
develop the farm schools in Doylestown, Pennsylvania and 
Woodbine, New Jersey. 

These efforts had some immediate importance in that they 
assisted the newcomers to earn a livelihood. But they lacked 
vitality. Adults were too impatient for immediate income to 
complete a course, despite the fact that they received a small 
weekly subsistence allowance in some schools. They grasped 
the first job that came along, whatever their skill, and re- 
mained “‘botched mechanics” the rest of their lives. The 
Jewish institutions quickly learned to concentrate on youth. 
But ultimately the public schools took over the function of 
vocational training; and as soon as the same facilities were 
available elsewhere, those that were distinctively Jewish be- 
came superfluous. 

The religious aspects of education could not, however, be 
shifted to other hands. The very separation of Church and 
State compelled every denomination to make its own provisions 
for training youth. Accepting the fact that the major propor- 
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tion of their children’s time would be spent in general studies 
in the public schools, the Jewish immigrants were compelled 
to devise a means of adding the traditional lore to their 
children’s education. Although they had a long experience 
with education, this problem was new. 

The first recourse was to an adaptation of European meth- 
ods. By 1860, there were already many families that hired 
tutors to instruct their children in the elements of Hebrew and 
in the basic religious precepts. Later, the melamed became a 
familiar figure among the Russian immigrants. The more 
enterprising assembled enough students to conduct classes 
which met after school hours and which they called a heder. 
Usually independent of the synagogue, meeting in the teacher’s 
own apartment or in a vacant store or basement, these were 
uniformly unsuccessful. There was little about them to attract 
an American youngster while other children were free to use’ 
the same time at play. Instruction was in Yiddish; teaching 
methods were backward; and the heder relied for incentive 
upon the disciplinary value of the rebbe’s “strap.” The rebbe 
himself, alas, more often taught for lack of another livelihood 
than because he had the call. 

Although the heders sprouted by the hundreds in the Jewish 
quarters of the large cities, they affected relatively few chil- 
dren, and those often only for the brief period of preparation 
for bar mitzvah. It was a shock, but hardly a surprise, when 
Jews learned from a survey conducted by Samson Benderly 
that only 28 per cent of the Jewish children in New York 
between the ages of six and sixteen received even the scantiest 
Jewish education in 1908. 

Yet, if the heder did not please the children, its American 
substitutes did not satisfy the parents. The Sunday and congre- 
gational schools that had already developed seemed no solution 
at all to the immigrant. Attached to synagogues whose 
orthodoxy appeared dubious, if they were not completely 
Reformed, these institutions were judged utterly inadequate 
by the transplanted European. He sought to fashion inde- 
pendently the structures he deemed essential to link his sons 
to the old tradition. 
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The solution, insofar as a solution ever emerged, was the 
development of a daily part-time school, conducted after 
public school hours, one that used English as the language of 
instruction, employed modern pedagogical methods, was co- 
educational, yet was adequate in content—that is, stressed 
the Hebraic studies and was Orthodox. In the Machzike 
Talmud Torah Pesach Rosenblatt had experimented with 
such a course after 1883, as had Harris Horwich in Chicago 
somewhat later. Both under the influence of these examples 
and independently, such schools spread through all the large 
cities, particularly. after the turn of the century. In terms 
of the number of students enrolled, they were then still 
far behind the heder. But the trend of the times was with 
them; they continued to grow while the older heder entered 
upon a decline. In 1935 the Talmud Torahs of New York 
boasted 110,000 students, the heders only twelve thousand. 
By then there were Hebrew high schools supplementing the 
public high school, which carried Jewish education to the 
secondary level in the larger cities. Teachers for these schools 
were being prepared at Gratz College and several other 
teacher-training institutes. 

The development of higher Jewish education was even 
slower in making its appearance, for it called for full-time 
study. Yet the immigrants could not conceive that the Amer- 
ican Jewish theological seminaries could take the place of 
the European yeshivah where scholars supported by the com- 
munity devoted themselves exclusively to study for its own 
sake. Imbued with that ideal, a group of Jews had organized 
the Yeshiva Etz Chaim in 1886, but that institution never 
managed to expand its instruction above a very elementary 
level. Not until eleven years later was the Isaac Elchanan 
Yeshiva created. 

Yet the Yeshiva did not evolve in the form that had been 
anticipated. In America students were not content to live 
on the purely spiritual nourishment of the Torah; they in- 
sisted upon a course of study that would lead to a definite 
goal, the rabbinate. They also wanted the privilege of pur- 
suing more general studies in addition to the talmudic ones. 
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In 1908, serious differences between directors and students 
came into the open. A break was averted; but the Yeshiva 
became an institute for training Orthodox rabbis and Hebrew 
teachers. Despite the Orthodox distrust of secular subjects, 
the students were allowed to take such courses elsewhere until 
an associated high school and college offered supplementary 
instruction within the Yeshiva. 

Amid the confusion of so many separate undertakings, 
there was bound to be waste of effort and inadequate coverage 
of needs. Dr. Benderly’s survey of 1908 had induced the New 
York Community: to set up the Bureau of Jewish Education 
in 1910. Together with similar associations in other cities, 
ultimately merged into the Jewish Education Association, the 
Bureau labored to set standards, to co-ordinate activities and 
to secure financial assistance. But the task outgrew all 
attempts to cope with it. By 1935 the percentage of children 
between the ages of six and sixteen who received any Jewish 
education had dropped to 25 per cent in New York, and 
seven years later it was still falling. Outside New York the 
proportion may have been lower. 

In any event, such measurements are undoubtedly arbitrary. 
If only one in five attended in any given year, a much larger 
proportion probably received some period of training in the 
ten years between the ages of six and sixteen. Such a reckoning 
could show that almost 70 per cent of the boys and almost 
40 per cent of the girls had had some Jewish education. But 
however one reckoned, there was little ground for complacency. 
The difficulty of discovering an adequate educational medium 
was due to the fact that it had been necessary to work out a 
new form that would suit the conditions of the American 
environment. 


Journalism 


The cultural expression of the immigrant Jew was a reflec- 
tion of his settlement in America and not a mere repetition of 
the European pattern, a fact that emerged with the advent of 
new channels of expression. The Jews who emigrated to the 
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United States did not habitually read newspapers at home; 
lack of interest and high cost made the appearance of a 
journal in the small towns of Russia, or even of Germany, 
something of a rarity. The same Jews became regular and 
eager readers in the New World. The immigrant who bought 
a newspaper did so because it filled an American need; he 
was acting like an American. 

For many years there simply were not enough Jews to 
support real newspapers even in the largest American cities. 
The immigrants had to find their news either in the English- 
or the German-language press. Indeed, quite a few Jews were 
prominent in the management of such journals—Joseph 
Pulitzer of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Joseph Cohn of the 
New Orleans Deutsche Courier, to name only two. (Later some, 
like I. A. Hourwich, would also take a hand in Russian- 
American journalism.) 

There were, in addition, a number of weeklies and monthlies 
that combined the functions of newspaper and magazine. 
These periodicals made no attempt to cover general news but 
concentrated instead on the particular events that concerned 
their group of readers, as well as giving space to discursive 
essays and other “features.”’ Some were primarily religious 
in interest; others were linked to fraternal societies like B’nai 
B’rith. A few appeared in German: <eichen der Zeit (Chicago), 
Israel’s Herold (New York), and Deborah (Cincinnati), for 
instance. But the more important periodicals used English 
as their medium, although they occasionally made the conces- 
sion of introducing a German column. Among these were 
The Asmonean, The Jewish Messenger, The American Hebrew, 
The Hebrew Leader (all of New York), and The American 
Israelite (Cincinnati). 

The Eastern-European immigration at first did not affect 
the form of the periodicals. The journals founded by intel- 
lectuals were very much like their earlier counterparts, and 
differed only in language. Hatzofeh Be-eretz Ha-hadashah (1870— 
76) appeared in Hebrew, which was the language of the 
Russian enlightenment. On the other hand, the radical 
papers, like ,the Arbeiter Qeitung, organ of the Socialist Labor 
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Party (1890), came out in Yiddish, the language of the Jewish 
laboring masses. Of course the Levantine Jews had their own 
Ladino journals, La America and La Aguila. 

The decisive departure came with the growth of immigrant 
population that made a daily press offering complete news- 
paper coverage possible. In New York, a series of short-lived 
trials beginning with Dze Post (1870) led finally to the estab- 
lishment by K. Z. Sarasohn of the Tageblatt (Jewish Daily 
News) in 1885, a paper which represented a rather Orthodox 
point of view. The simultaneous rise in immigration and 
spread of the reading habit made room for diversity. In the 
next quarter-century a dozen or so journals made _ their 
appearance, not all to survive. Intellectuals connected with 
the labor movement set up Das Abendblatt (Evening News) in 
1894. Three years later it became The Daily Forward, the 
organ of the Socialist party, ultimately the paper with the 
largest circulation. Another organ of Orthodoxy emerged in 
1901 when Jacob Sapperstein founded the Jewrsh Morning 
Journal. Intermediate political positions were taken by Die 
Warheit (1905) and the Day (1914), while the new Communist 
party sponsored the Frezhezt in the 1920s. 

Such variety was more difficult to achieve outside of New 
York, although Chicago at one time (1908-20) possessed three 
dailies, including the Yiddische Arbeiter Welt. But such cities as 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and Milwaukee found it difficult to 
support even one daily for any length of time. The business 
of publishing a newspaper grew increasingly expensive in 
those years and no paper could survive without a substantial 
circulation. Yet the lack of diversity was generally a source 
of weakness, for it induced many readers to turn to the New 
York papers, in one of which they were sure to find their 
own opinions expressed. An Orthodox Chicagoan was more 
likely to prefer old news from the New York Morning Journal 
to fresh news from a local] socialist paper. 

In the cities outside of New York, it was the weeklies that 
usually succeeded. For a time many appeared in Yiddish, 
like Alexander Harkavy’s Der Yiddische Progress (Baltimore), 
Das Licht and Die Yiddische Presse (Philadelphia). Later, they 
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were more apt to be in English, e.g., The Reform Advocate 
and The Sentinel (Chicago), The Jewish Advocate (Boston), The 
Jewish Chronicle (Detroit), and many others. Sometimes, a 
compromise allowed for both languages, as in the California 
Fewish Voice (Los Angeles) and the Jewish Record (St. Louis). 

This development is revealing, for it underlines the attrac- 
tions that really induced the immigrants to part with their 
precious pennies for this new luxury. Not news for its own 
sake, but the point of view of the newspaper was important. 
The press was valued because it offered the newcomers a 
guide to the New World, helped them understand strange 
issues and interpreted puzzling questions in a trustworthy 
manner. In that sense, the press was an Americanizing 
agency, above all. The make-up of the Yiddish newspaper 
reflected the consciousness of that function. ‘The emphasis 
was on “features” rather than on news, which had to be 
sensationalized and popularized to be attractive. There were 
extensive weekly supplements, and space was lavishly devoted 
to stories, poetry, exhortative articles, advice to the lovelorn, 
the misunderstood parent and the homesick, even in the daily 
editions. 

These newspapers depended for their support upon the 
continuing stream of immigration. Once that was shut off, 
they entered upon a decline. The peak came in the mid- 
1920’s when the Yiddish press reached a daily circulation of 
some 600,000. By 1940, the total had fallen off by about 50 
per cent. English pages, first introduced to teach the immi- 
grant to read the language, became bait to attract younger 
readers. But the trend was in the other direction. Once the 
immigrant press had performed its Americanizing task, it 
began to decline. 

An indirect effect of the prosperity of the Yiddish news- 
papers was the encouragement they offered to Yiddish litera- 
ture. In the years just before and just after the first World 
War, many talented writers had drifted to the United States. 
Stimulated by the newspapers and supported in part by contri- 
butions to their columns, Sholom Asch, Sholom Aleichem, 
Abraham Reisin, Peretz Hirschbein, Abraham Cahan, Jonah 
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Rosenfeld and I. J. Singer made New York a thriving center 
of Yiddish literary activity. Whatever the sale of their pub- 
lished books, these men maintained a live, warm contact 
with the sentiments of the immigrant Jews through the immi- 
grant press. 


Theater 


The relationship between the intellectual’s creative activity 
and the life of the people emerged still more clearly in the 
case of the theater. In the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this institution was truly popular, in the sense that it 
was responsive to the moods, the emotions and the ideas of 
its audience, to which it supplied an intimate, meaningful 
experience. 

In those years, the stage was a mass medium, cheap enough 
so that everyone could afford to attend. Making no demands 
of literacy or sophistication, its vivid, dramatic presentation 
provided an easy, quick and complete release to thousands of 
tired people who sought there an explanation for the ache in 
their minds, or, at least, the means of forgetting it. 

Some Jews in America had always been attracted to the 
stage. The actor’s vocation was more open than most; talent 
was likely to find its level without the impediments due. to 
lowly birth or lack of connections. Charles Dickson, Henry 
Dobbin and other English Jews had appeared in the very 
earliest American dramas, and their German co-religionists 
had early found an important part in the theater that grew 
up in the United States among the German immigrants. 

As in the case of the press, the increase in population 
laid the ground work for a distinctive Jewish form. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, a well-developed Yiddish 
theater was active in New York and in the other larger cities. 

A start was made in the early 1880’s in New York. In 
1881 there were already some Rumanian Jewish actors at 
the Oriental Theater on the Bowery. A year later, N. M. 
Schaikewitz and Abraham Goldfaden brought over a troupe 
from Russia. In 1886, another company of Rumanians estab- 
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lished themselves at the Rumania Opera House, and were 
thriving in a few years’ time. At the end of the century, there 
were three Yiddish theaters on the Bowery alone that devoted 
themselves entirely to the Yiddish drama: the Jewish People’s, 
Thalia and Windsor. With other houses that gave occasional 
performances, they were estimated to draw at least 25,000 
patrons a week. 

A comparable development took place outside of New 
York. In Philadelphia there were the Arch Street, the 
Standard and the National Theaters; in Chicago, Glickman’s 
arid the Yiddische Dramatische Gesellschaft. No slackening 
of growth was noticeable until after the first World War. 
By then the New York Yiddish Art Theater had appeared 
and there were resident companies in cities as scattered as 
Chicago, Detroit, Newark, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Toronto. 

In the earliest years, and to some extent throughout the 
history of the Yiddish theater, Jewish plays were only slightly 
intellectual. The great attraction was the actor and the whole 
troupe revolved about the leading star. Jacob P. Adler 
and Bertha Kalisch, Z. Feinman, David Kessler and Boris 
Tomashefsky each had his following and his distinctive role. 
The plays were often written for the occasion by dramatists 
well aware of what the audience wanted to see and hear. 
Naturally such dramas involved little more than the manipula- 
tion of stock plots and situations. If ‘‘Professor’? Moses Halevi 
Horowitz managed to turn out almost a play a day over long 
periods, that was accomplishment enough; he was not likely 
to be criticized for his lack of originality. Even after the 
reforms of Jacob Gordin, after serious writers like Leon 
Kobrin, Solomon Libin and I. J. Singer assumed the play- 
writing task, they could not escape the obligation of dealing 
with themes on which their audiences insisted. 

Not that there was necessarily any uniformity in subject: 
matter. There could be plays about the Old World or the 
New, historical or contemporary. There were adaptations from 
Shakespeare and from the American theater—The Three 
Musketeers, The Black Flag, Two Orphans, Hero, the Indian Chief. 
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What was important was that the story should have a meaning 
for those who watched it unfold. 

The meanings sought were those that immigrants found in 
the real everyday life about them. The ever-present power 
of the temptation of material earthly things that saps faith 
and morals, as in Gordin’s God, Man, and the Devil. The 
thanklessness of children who, unmindful of their parents’ 
sacrifices in their behalf, turn against them. (King Lear was 
a “natural’’ for this.) Above all, the sadness of life, the ease 
with which hopes are frustrated, the imminence of death that 
awaits all men. No device was more effective than a kaddish 
scene (a memorial service for the. dead), especially when 
juxtaposed with a happy occasion. The high point of the 
Jewish Hamlet was described in a program note as the “‘sad 
wedding of Vigder (Hamlet) and his dead bride Esther 
(Ophelia) according to the Jewish religion.” 

Perhaps it was its inability to supply meanings in terms of 
contemporary Jewish life that accounted for the fact that 
comedy did not flourish and quickly degenerated into broad 
farce. What was worse, the Yiddish comic theater had to 
compete with vaudeville, then in its heyday. The result was 
the Yiddish musical comedy as initiated by Joseph Lateiner. 
The true formula for success in this field was ultimately 
discovered by Sigmund Mogielesco, who borrowed ruthlessly 
from the chants of the Russian cantors, the arias of Italian 
operas and the popular song hits of the day, to contrive 
melanges that were magnetic at the box office. (In the same 
way, a certain two-step, though popular dance music, seemed 
more respectable to an audience assured that it was composed 
by “H. A. Russotto, author of the original Kol Nidre and 
other Hebrew melodies.’’) 

The dilution of the Yiddish content of the Yiddish theater, 
successful at first, was ultimately self-defeating. For what it 
did was to stimulate tastes that could better be satisfied in 
the more lavish English-language theater. As plot and story 
receded before song and dance, even language became unim- 
portant. But the hardest blow came from outside, from the 
competition of the movies. Although many Jews participated 
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in the new industry, there was nothing specifically Jewish 
about their product. Yet that great passive mass medium, 
completely neutral in its effects, drew the immigrants away 
from their own theater. The movies, which revealed the 
golden land, the America of the dream rather than of actu- 
ality, had the superior attractiveness of the dream over the 
reality. 

The end of immigration hastened the decline of the theater. 
The young people were strangers to Yiddish, and not at all 
interested. Many cities gave up their theaters and were 
content to rely upon the occasional performances of touring 
companies. In New York, Maurice Schwartz’s Yiddish Art 
Theater held on, but was valuable more as a museum piece 
than as a vital force. 

Schools, newspapers, theaters flourished only insofar as they 
filled some significant need in the life of the Jew in America; 
the inner momentum it inherited from its service in the Old 
World never carried an institution very far. There was no 
difference from this point of view between the Jews who arrived 
before and those who arrived after 1870. Greater numbers 
and the delay in non-Jewish immigration from Eastern Europe 
modified the means of expression, just as the same factors 
created variations among specific cities in given periods. 
But in the last analysis, cultural institutions took form in 
response to the immigrant’s judgment that they served a func- 
tion in his life in the United States. That in turn was related 
to the conception which successive waves of immigrants held 
of themselves and of their place in American society. 


THE JEWS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


The experience of living in America was unique in the life 
of the Jews of the nineteenth century. The complex of atti- 
tudes toward the Jew was so different in the United States 
from what the immigrants encountered everywhere else in the 
world that they were forced to revise their own conceptions 
of themselves and of the nature of their culture. 
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American Tradition 


For one thing, the medieval background was absent from 
America. This difference in historical experience produced 
certain general effects upon American society. It relieved 
this country of the stratified class structure and the rigid social 
system that hampered movement from one level to another 
in Europe. Here newcomers, and Jews among them, were 
free to assume whatever rank in society they could. More 
specifically, the absence of a medieval tradition meant that 
Jews were not weighed down by survivals of the medieval 
religious conceptions. On the contrary, the absence of an 
established church and the prevalence of latitudinarianism— 
the idea that, whatever its doctrines, any religion was good 
if it inculcated good morals—meant that the Jew stood on 
a social footing entirely equal with that of all other citizens. 

It was true that the Jews were immigrants and not infre- 
quently met the rebuffs and slurs all strangers encountered. 
But it was the American conception that men should be 
regarded in law as individuals and not as members of a 
group; every man could rise and fall on his own merits. This 
free atmosphere discouraged discrimination. Even Europeans 
like the Germans who were still moved by the old prejudices 
at home seemed to shed those relics of the Old World in the 
course of becoming Americans. The contrast with the other 
side of the Atlantic was striking. In Western Europe emanci- 
pation was recent and incomplete; in the East it did not exist 
at all. Part of the process of immigration consisted in adjust- 
ment from the old discriminatory conditions to the new 
liberal ones. 


Nationality Groups 


In the thirty or forty years after 1840, Jewish immigrants 
were regarded by other Americans as members of a nation- 
ality group, largely identifiable like other nationality groups 
by language. In that sense, they were uniformly considered 
Germans, one with other Germans who happened to be 
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Lutherans or Catholics. This categorization, which lumped 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians and Hollanders together with the 
natives of the German states, was not surprising. Neither 
natives nor immigrants had ears sensitive enough to discrimi- 
nate among all the shades of German dialect; surviving 
examples reveal that the German spoken by Bavarian Jews 
in these years was not much closer to the language of Goethe 
than the spoken Yiddish of Jews from Posen. 

The “Germans” (or, in Hebrew, Ashkenazim) did not 
immediately fuse with the native Jews; they resembled in this 
respect German Catholics and the native Catholics. In fact, 
the native-born American Jews, although actually descended 
from immigrants of many different nationalities, tried to dis- 
associate themselves socially from the newcomers by stressing 
their own Sephardic (Spanish) background. Institutionally, 
that separation persisted for several decades. 

Nor did the ““Germans’’ fail to recognize divisions among 
themselves. ‘The organization of synagogues showed how 
strong was the sense of locality. Little love was lost between 
the Bayerische and the Hinter-Berliner, who were free in criticiz- 
ing one another’s manners, dress, language and piety. Yet 
they were held together by a common social experience, by a 
common institutional life and by fewness of numbers. 

For, the percentage of Jews who broke their affiliations with 
the Jewish community was rather large during this period. 
Occasionally, the Christian denominational journals carried 
accounts of Jewish conversions. But more often the change 
was not that formal, not that noticed. Where settlements were 
sparse and scattered, isolated individuals and families simply 
lost contact and fell away. Often, the need to have a decent 
funeral at which a clergyman would officiate, the need to find 
a partner in marriage, was too great to be denied by loyalties 
worn thin in the process of migration. As the second genera- 
tion grew to maturity, there was a strong likelihood that it 
would discard everything associated with the immigrant heri- 
tage of its fathers, including religion, in its eagerness to be 
Americanized. . 


To the well-established native American Jews, this was no 
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danger. Judaism was not ‘foreign’ to their children, as it 
was to the children of Germans and Poles. Some old Sephardic 
congregations, like Shearith Israel in New York and Mikveh 
Israel in Philadelphia, therefore felt no compulsion to alter 
their ways. But the immigrants feared a split between the 
generations and attempted to hold their children to the syna- 
gogue by Americanizing it. If the synagogue did not adjust 
to the spirit of the age, said the American Israelite in 1854, 
“we will have no Jews in this country in less than half a 
century.” 


Religion and Assimilation 


That the fear of conversion was the underlying popular 
motivation behind support of the Reform movement is clear 
from the fact that the first demands made were for changes 
not in theology but in the externals of worship. There were 
calls for more decorum in the synagogue, for the omission of 
superfluous prayers that rendered services long and disorderly. 
There was a desire that the ‘““Germanic and Slavonic dialects” 
yield to English and that the unseemly auctioning of honors 
cease. Some wished also for an end to the curtained women’s 
gallery as well, and the addition of an organ or mixed. choir 
and an English sermon, as in the services of other denomina- 
tions. Later came complaints that the dietary laws were 
onerous, attendance at the synagogue on Saturday too diffi- 
cult. Some congregations, like Emanu-El] in New York and 
Har Sinai in Baltimore, introduced the new order at one 
stroke; others, like Rodeph Shalom and Keneseth Israel in 
Philadelphia, did so gradually. Sometimes there were dis- 
putes and secessions; sometimes the entire process of reform 
was uneventful. 

The desire to be like unto other denominations also led 
the synagogues, Reformed or not, to call rabbis to their service 
once they could afford to support them. Since there were no 
American facilities for training a rabbinate, these clergymen 
had to be imported, generally from Germany, partly because 
a majority of the immigrants were themselves Germans, partly 
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because Germany was then the center to which advanced 
Jewish thinkers and scholars journeyed from all parts of 
Europe, partly because German culture and learning then 
commanded the respect of all Americans. 

The rabbis who arrived were decidedly a mixed lot, whether 
they were Germans, like Bernard Felsenthal, or non-Germans, 
like Marcus Jastrow. Max Lilienthal, educated in Munich, 
a bastion of Jewish conservatism, was still Orthodox when he 
arrived. Isaac M. Wise leaned to the new ideas, although he 
had not yet broken with the old. On the other hand, Samuel 
Hirsch and David Einhorn already subscribed to Reform 
tenets. But whatever their opinions, the critical factor was 
the extent to which the American Jews desired the new de- 
parture. The rabbi followed the congregation or left it, as 
Wise discovered in Albany and Lilienthal in New York. 

For it was the function of the rabbis to formalize in theo- 
logical terms the conception of Judaism toward which their 
congregations were groping. Wise and his contemporaries 
did so against a background of those rationalistic and ethical 
ideas that were also influencing the American Catholic and 
Protestant churches in that period. In the three decades after 
1855 the new creed emerged. The Talmud was no longer 
deemed a strict guide to practice, and Mosaic legislation was 
accepted only as a code of ethics. The reformers gave up the 
nationhood of the Jews and rejected such nationalistic holidays 
as Purim. It was logical that they viewed the dispersion not 
as a temporary divine punishment, preliminary to an eventual 
return to the Land of Israel, but as a permanent, providential 
condition. The mission of the Jews was to ‘‘lead the nations 
to the true knowledge and worship of God,’ and they were 
allied to Christianity and Islam in the struggle for common 
social ideals. 

This position was so close to that of the Liberal Christianity 
of the day that Rabbi Ferdinand Sarner, in an examination 
by an army board of chaplains, could be mistaken for a 
Lutheran! Yet the position of the reformers by no means 
involved a rejection of Judaism; it was more properly an effort 
to stem the tide of conversion—a fact the Jewish Chronicle, 
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organ of the Christian missionaries, recognized when it di- 
rected its most explosive salvoes, nct at the Orthodox, but at 
the “modernized Reform infidels.””? Though the pews and 
pulpit, the whole interior of the synagogue, increasingly took 
on the appearance of the church, the desire to preserve a 
visible connection with the Jewish past persisted in Moorish 
and Byzantine exteriors. This was Judaism Americanized to 
accord with the times. 

The diverse elements in the Reform movement did not 
achieve a complete formulation of the Reform idea until the 
Pittsburgh Conference of 1885. It was ironic that by then 
the new wave of immigration had already introduced a 
troublesome mass of Jews who regarded the whole Reform 
development as blasphemous, and had reinforced the remain- 
ing Orthodox Americans. 

American Jews had of course been aware of the tragic plight 
of the Eastern Europeans and, swayed by the same humani- 
tarian impulses as other Americans, had hoped that the 
United States might become a place of refuge for them. Thus 
in 1869, Rabbi Bernard Felsenthal, prominent in the Reform 
movement, urged the persecuted Jews to flock to the United 
States in an article in the Russian Hebrew journal, Ha-Magid. 

But the flock that actually descended upon the native 
American Jews in the 1870’s and particularly in the ’80’s 
turned out to be not quite what had been expected. The 
romantic victims of religious persecution proved on closer 
inspection to be poor and ignorant, conspicuous in long 
gabardines and beards, their women disfigured by the Oriental 
shaytel (wig), slum-dwellers, sweatshop workers. In the first 
revulsion, it was hard to tell which was worse, the long- 
haired anarchist or the hasidic rabbi with side locks. A fear 
swept over American Jewry lest it be Russified; by 1891 
complaints were heard in the convention of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and of B’nai B’rith that all 
the gains of the preceding half-century might be wiped out 
by the newcomers. And before these were even partially 
absorbed, the Syrians, the Turks, the Moroccans were on 


their way. 
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This shock no doubt was in part the shock of recognition. 
It was himself, or his father, stripped of the accessories of 
respectability, the outraged ‘‘German’’? Jew saw shuffling 
down the gangplank. This was what he had escaped from, 
been Americanized away from. 


Psychologically, the shock was less surprising than the 
recovery from it. Like it or not, the American Jews continued 
to assist the immigrants and continued to fight restrictions 
upon immigration. The new arrivals were, after all, Glaubens- 
briider (co-religionists); and common religion demanded that 
the way be smoothed for them, that they be “improved”’ and 
Americanized. Such thoroughly ‘‘German’’ groups as the 
Board of Delegates, B’nai B’rith and the American Jewish 
Committee continued to insist upon the right of Eastern 
Europeans to come to America, and successive philanthropic 
ventures labored to raise their status. In 1909, the last-named 
organization made an effort to exempt the Syrian and other 
Near-Eastern Jews from the discriminatory laws against 
Asiatics. 

But the gulf between the earlier and later Jews was not 
easily bridged; the initial bitter misunderstandings lasted a 
long time. Not that the new Jews were any more coherent a 
group than those who came in the 1840’s. There was no love 
lost between the Eastern Europeans and Syrians or the later 
refugees from German Nazism. Nothing could match the 
contempt of the Lithuanian for the Galician, the Ukrainian 
for the Rumanian. Yet the similarities in their social experi- 
ence cut the new immigrants off from their predecessors. The 
economic conflicts between laboring “‘Russians’’ and employ- 
ing “Germans” added to the alienation, and the independent 
rich institutional and cultural life of the Eastern Europeans 
reduced the contacts between the two groups. Here and there 
a prosperous newcomer deserted the ghetto to become a 
Daitchuk (Heinie); but the lines of separation were not modified 
until after years of adjustment. 

For all the later immigrants, the process of adjustment was 
made more difficult by the fact that more was demanded of 
them than had been demanded of earlier immigrants. As the 
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century drew to a close, many Americans began to question 
the value of immigration altogether, while others became 
impatient with the slowness of acculturation. The unconfident 
discarded the traditional conception of the United States as a 
melting pot into which many cultures would pour and from 
which an entirely new product would emerge, insisting that 
the essential forms of American culture were already fixed, 
and that it was the task of the immigrant simply to fit into 
those forms. They demanded not only “an appreciation of 
the institutions of this country” but also “‘absolute forgetfulness 
of all obligations or connections with other countries because 
of descent or birth.” 

That was a demand the Jews and other immigrants of the 
same period simply could not meet. Concretely, the choice 
placed before them was that between the comfort and security 
of the religious, cultural and institutional life of their own 
community and the strange ““emptiness”’ of an abstract Ameri- 
canism. Their immediate reaction was a stubborn orthodoxy. 

This does not mean that the Eastern European Jews failed 
to be “Americanized.” Like all other immigrants they ad- 
justed through institutions of their own which provided 
bridges between the old experience and the new—through 
being members of lodges, reading Yiddish newspapers and 
seeing Yiddish plays. Their stubbornness was no more than a 
hard shell, a protection against the bruises of hostile contacts. 

But the consequences of being confronted with that choice— 
essentially a false choice—were felt most acutely by the immi- 
grant youth and the second generation. Boys and girls who 
went to public school could not escape the other world around 
them and were continually being told that the way to being 
accepted into that world lay in the rejection of the heritage 
of the past. To a sensitive person like Mary Antin, it seemed 
as though Americanization involved no more than the sur- 
render of her Judaism. 

For the parents, the danger of the loss of their treasured 
children increased during this period, due to the operations 
of a host of new Americanizing agencies. The older missions 
sought to convert the immigrants to Christianity. Now a 
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number of secular agencies was added which seemed to the 
Orthodox to have the same function. 

The humanitarian urge to improve the lot of the immi- 
grants took the form of settlement-house work among some 
American social workers during these years. Earnest young 
people came to live among the foreigners, in the West End 
House in Boston, the Henry Street Settlement in New York, 
Hull House and the Maxwell Street Settlement in Chicago, to 
show them by direct contact how to live as true Americans. 
With the best intentions in the world, these institutions 
could not help but imply that the old ways were not truly 
American and should be discarded. 

There were similar direct efforts by native Jews. The 
Reform rabbis felt strongly, as Isaac M. Wise put it in 1897, 
that they represented “‘the sentiment of American Judaism 
minus the idiosyncrasies of ...late immigrants.”’ They con- 
ceived their task to be that of removing those idiosyncrasies 
and saw the immigrant youth as a particularly fertile field 
for work. Promising young Poles and Russians like Joseph 
Krauskopf and Hyman Enelow were given scholarships at 
Hebrew Union College and trained for the rabbinate; 
there were occasional efforts to open downtown Reform 
synagogues; for a time, circuits were set up to take itinerant 
preachers through districts which backed Reform institutions. 

The Temple, however, was not equipped for making 
proselytes; its very American characteristics militated against 
_it. The major accomplishments were through another 
medium, the Jewish form of settlement-house work. In 
1889, a group of Jewish cultural societies organized the 
Educational Alliance in New York City to Americanize and 
teach the- amenities to the immigrant Jews. The purpose 
of the new institution was to eliminate the ‘‘oriental’’ elements 
in the life and culture of the Eastern Europeans. There 
was a “People’s Synagogue,’’ one which stressed ‘“‘good 
citizenship” rather than traditional Judaism. A wide variety 
of courses was offered in English, domestic science and 
civics, as well as for a while in various manual trades. In 
addition, the Educational Alliance sponsored occasional 
lectures in Yiddish, English and German; it ran a summer 
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camp and art school, and carried on an extensive program 
of physical education. Similar organizations arose in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Boston; some Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciations embarked upon the same kind of projects. On a lesser 
scale, the Ethical Culture Society held “downtown meet- 
ings’? and sponsored a People’s Institute for that end. 

Whatever the parents’ opinions of these activities, they were 
attractive to the children, for they immensely broadened the 
horizons of the young people of the ghettoes. Yet not all 
the boys and girls, the young men and women who played 
at basketball or modeled clay or listened to the lectures, 
accepted the ideology of the sponsoring institutions. Actually 
many of them continued to feel the need for ethnic solidarity, 
were drawn back to the narrower cultural group, and by 
the outbreak of the World War were receptive to the ideas 
of cultural pluralism and of the federation of nationalities 
being advocated by Horace Kallen. 

Such youths were, of course, diverted from Orthodoxy, 
and it was that which worried the American Orthodox. 
It was the hope of so reshaping traditional Judaism that 
it would appeal to the children of the immigrants that seems 
to have been at the root of the emergence of the Conservative 
movement, centering around the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. The founders of that movement hoped to effect a 
moderate reform in the externals of worship, but one that 
would not affect the central core of traditional theology. 

There were, in addition, other Orthodox efforts to hold 
the American youth to Judaism—congregational schools, the 
Jewish Endeavor Societies of New York and Philadelphia and, 
later, Young Israel. But it was clear even before the World 
War that activities that were solely religious were not ade- 
quate to the purpose. It was necessary to compete with 
rival non-Jewish agencies on their own ground. 

In 1908, Mordecai M. Kaplan, the rabbi of Kehillath 
Jeshurun, a congregation of well-to-do Russian Jews who 
were concerned about maintaining the allegiance of their 
own children, founded the Central Jewish Institute, an 
experiment in the “modern reconstruction of the synagogue 
as a social centre.’’ The Institute joined facilities for a wide 
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variety of social and athletic activities to the place of worship 
in the hope that the two poles of interest would strengthen 
each other. In the words of one of its leaders: “‘While strictly 
Orthodox, it completely surpasses any Reform Temple in 
modernity of conception.” That boast was suggestive; it 
revealed that the center was attempting to accomplish under 
other circumstances what the Reform movement had at- 
tempted to achieve earlier—the adjustment of Judaism to 
the contemporary American environment. 

This was not an isolated effort. In Chicago, Dr. M. B. 
Yudelson of the South Side Hebrew Congregation was moving 
in a similar direction; the years just before and just after 
the World War saw a notable extension of the Jewish center 
development. A rationale for these practical activities was 
the philosophy set forth by Dr. Kaplan, of Judaism as a 
civilization. The Reconstructionist saw a quality of dynamic 
unity inherent in the group, a unity that expressed itself 
in common identification, common language, literature, music 
and folkways. From this point of view, it was reasonable to 
preserve traditional customs and ceremonies without inquiring 
into their theological meaning. By stimulating nostalgic 
memories, Reconstructionists hoped to find a way of holding 
the group together; yet by not insisting on punctilious reli- 
gious conformity, they tried to allow the Jews to act as other 
Americans in their contacts outside the group. 

None of these innovations stilled the misgivings of the 
immigrants. ‘They expected nothing from the ‘“‘uptown’’ 
agencies and Reform ideas. It was only with reluctance 
that the Educational Alliance had recognized the existence 
of Yiddish as a language; the report of the Hebrew Free 
School Association in 1894 could refer to the heder as a 
matter of course as ‘“‘un-American, unrefined, uncultivated, 
un-everything but Hebraic.” Nor were the newcomers happy 
about the Conservative dilution of their religion; Rabbi 
David Philipson noted with some satisfaction ‘“‘that the 
Orthodox are more embittered against the Conservatives 
than against the Reformers.” But the immigrant felt a sense 
of loss even in his own Orthodox Jewish center. ‘‘The close 
propinguity of shower bath and religious school seemed sac- 
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rilegious to some of the older members-of the congregation,” 
a director of one of the centers gravely pointed out. 

For basically, all these conceptions of Americanization 
came from outside and had nothing to do with the real 
life of the immigrant. He could listen until his head reeled 
to the arguments that proved that Judaism was a religion 
like any other or, alternatively, to those that proved he had 
two cultures, Jewish and American. All the facts of the 
living world about him argued to the contrary. His life 
and culture, like his personality, were one, shaped by ex- 
perience in the Old World and in the New. To be American 
meant not to be a greenhorn, to read a newspaper, go to 
a picnic, see a play, join a lodge—do all the things he actually 
was doing. Whatever others thought, the immigrant never 
had doubts of his own Americanization. After all, when 
he thought of assimilation for the Turkish Jews on Eldridge 
Street, he thought of the necessity of teaching them Yiddish. 

The immigrant’s attitude was sadly ambivalent toward his 
children. No doubt he wanted to hold them, and: shrank 
from the thought of any weakening of family ties. ‘But he 
also wanted them to continue further along the way to 
that vision of Americanization—to find better jobs, live in 
better quarters in a better neighborhood; and ‘“‘better”’ 
inevitably meant at least slightly different. So much that 
their children did was foolishness and a waste of time to. 
those raised in the Pale; but perhaps it was necessary, as 
the Warheit said in 1913, that their offspring be athletes and 
frequent clubs so that they might “become more polished 
and refined.” 

The children, however, could not fail to be concerned 
with varying conceptions of Americanization. None of the 
theoretical modifications of Judaism satisfied the basic urge 
of American Jewish youth for an explanation of its position 
in American culture. Neither the insistence that Judaism 
could be like other American churches in practice, nor the 
assurance that this practice could be compartmentalized into 
the categories of a dual culture, prevented the second genera- 
tion’s identification of Judaism with the Orthodox habits of 
their immigrant parents. The entire process of their up- 
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bringing had emphasized the contrast between “American” 
and “foreign”; Judaism was still associated with the foreign, 
consequently not with the American. It was significant that 
the most sensitive writers of the 1920’s either avoided Jewish 
subjects or, if they did not, regarded the Jewish heritage as 
an obstacle to Americanization. 


New Era 


The 1930’s differed however. Three unforeseen but 
related developments sharply separated the two decades. 
After 1924, the stream of immigration from Europe was 
abruptly terminated; in 1933, the accession of Hitler to 
power gave a new turn to the history of the Jews in the 
whole world; and after 1917, Zionism steadily occupied 
an ever larger place in Jewish consciousness all over the 
world. 

Paradoxically, the immediate effect of the end of immi- 
gration was not to solve but to exacerbate the problem of 
Americanization. Cut off from the ever replenishing source 
of culture in Europe, the Jews of the United States were 
thrown back upon their own resources and faced the def- 
inition of their position with a new urgency. Furthermore, 
an uninterrupted trend steadily transferred control of com- 
munal affairs and communal institutions from the hands of 
immigrants to those of the second generation, a group which 
always took more seriously the introspective questions as to 
their situation in society. 

This development took place in a context of events that 
now seemed to threaten the personal security of American 
Jews for the first time. The past had been happier. In the 
nineteenth century those who thought of the defense of 
Jewish rights considered it to be a problem existing primarily in 
the backward countries of the Old World. Jews had organized 
to induce the American government to assure them equal 
rights in Switzerland in 1857; they had protested in the 
Mortara Case and half a century later in the Dreyfus Case; 
in 1893 they had resisted the extradition of political pris- 
oners to Russia; and the long series of pogroms and discrim- 
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inatory measures in Russia, Rumania, Morocco and Austria 
had elicited their political, moral and financial support on 
behalf of the victims. But there was then no thought that 
similar events might come to the United States. 

Even the forty years after 1890 occasioned no alarm. 
True, there was then a disturbing growth in racialism; but 
those ill feelings were directed against Negroes and Chinese. 
There was more menace in the fact that the agitation for 
the limitation of immigration included the Jews among the 
“new immigrants” against whom the venomous shafts of 
prejudice were hurled. It was not pleasant to be labeled in- 
ferior in serious sociological treatises and in the reports of 
government commissions. Those who were incautious in the 
choice of a summer resort were already likely to find evidence 
of discrimination, and there was a notable tightening in re- 
strictions in their admission to white-collar employment in 
the years after 1910. By the time of the first World War the 
situation was alarming enough to b-ing into being two defense 
organizations—the American Jewish Committee [1906] and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith [1913]. 

The war made matters worse. In 1915 came the Leo 
Frank incident, in which a Jew in Georgia was convicted 
on a trumped-up murder charge and later lynched. National- 
istic xenophobia, stimulated by the war and by the unhappy 
peace that followed, did not overlook the Jews in the quest 
for a scapegoat. In 1919 a Senate committee heard charges 
that East Side Jews had caused the Bolshevik revolution. 
Henry Ford repeated the slanders of the Protocols of Xion. 
Some patriotic societies of New York demanded a law out- 
lawing the speaking of foreign languages on the public 
streets. The Klan rode. Covenants denied Jews access to 
certain residential districts; quotas limited admissions to 
colleges and professions. 

But before 1930 none of these movements was directed 
against Jews alone; other groups—the Negroes and Catholics 
—were the more prominent targets. The spasmodic episodes 
of group hatred were brought on by immediate circum- 
stances, generally by the sharp dislocations that accompanied 
American expansion. Certainly there seemed no reason to 
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expect that these incidents, unpleasant though they were, 
would leave serious scars. Throughout that period the 
problems of Europe’s Jews were far more pressing than 
America’s, and the work of the Joint Distribution Committee 
(1914) far more important than that of the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

The Nazis changed the picture. Their victims were mem- 
bers of the most advanced sector of modern Jewry. The 
brutalities the German fascists unleashed were not the primi- 
tive products of the religious rage of Russian pogromchiks, but 
calculated, scientific techniques for using racial hatreds 
manufactured by propaganda for political ends. Many Jews 
faced the ineluctible question: If it could happen there, why 
not in the United States? 

The poison brewed in Munich was highly volatile and 
spread quickly to the United States. The German-American 
Bund, aided by funds and leaders sent from Berlin, defended 
the German government by attacking the American Jews. 
Native fascists, would-be American fuehrers, took up the 
same line; their appeals to prejudice fell upon the fertile 
soil of minds rendered receptive by the confusion of a decade 
of depression. No one could be sure then how deep a hold 
the hatred would take. 

The crisis passed over with the coming of war in which 
Hitler became the enemy of America. But the effect of the 
crisis had been to set a great, troubling question mark after 
all the assumptions that Jews could somehow adjust perma- 
nently and finally to life in the United States. That unwilling, 
often unadmitted, doubt was not without effect upon the 
attitude of American Jews toward Zionism. 

The thought that the Jews of the world might, by taking 
political action immediately, come back to Palestine and 
establish a national home there had at first not been well 
received in America. It ran counter to the whole Reform 
movement, which rejected the idea of restoration of a Jewish 
state. The Pittsburgh Conference had envisaged no return 
to Palestine and had insisted that the Jews did not con- 
stitute a nation. The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions proclaimed, ‘‘America is our Zion,’? and the Central 
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Conference of American Rabbis in 1896 and ’97 and again 
in 1912 and °17 had specifically condemned the Zionist 
program. ‘The Yiddishist labor movement was also generally 
hostile. To the Orthodox, moreover, the dispersion had a 
religious significance and was not to be terminated by human 
political measures. In a very broad sense, the immigrants 
had made their choice of a promised land when they came 
‘to America, and Palestine did not loom very large in their 
consciousness. 

There was a romantic attachment to the biblical scene 
that turned the minds of such people as Mordecai M. Noah, 
Emma Lazarus and Henrietta Szold to Palestine. But, 
significantly, the latter were not immigrants, being rather 
natives, and imbued with American ideas. The newcomers 
were too concerned with their own problems of settlement 
to give much thought to another homeland. Consequently, 
although traditional connections with Palestine were main- 
‘tained through messengers and relief funds, the Federation of 
American Zionists had only 8,000 members in the United 
States in 1900. 

The first World War and its aftermath marked the first 
turning point. Americans were then elevated to the leadership 
of world Jewry and played a prominent part in the peace 
conferences. The Balfour Declaration and the mandate made 
some sort of Jewish homeland in Palestine a reality. At 
the same time, unsettled conditions in Europe and_ the 
closing of the American gates left large groups of European 
Jews with whom the recent American immigrants had close 
familial ties anxious to move but with no place to go. The 
number of Americans who showed their adherence to the 
Zionist program by purchasing a shekel mounted from 
20,000 in 1914 to 170,000 in 1920. Even the Reform Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, though still opposed to a 
Jewish state, came out in favor of immigration to Palestine 
in 1918 on the ground that “Jewish people are, and of right 
ought to be, at home in all lands.’’ The growth of American 
Zionist sentiment marked by revival of interest in the Hebrew 
language and by co-operation with Palestinian social and 
economic development was steady in the 1920’s. 
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Here too, Hitlerism forced the decisive division, induced 
the Jewish labor movement to espouse Zionism, pushed the 
Reform wing of Judaism into a position of official neutrality 
and unofficial support, and strengthened Orthodox approval. 
By 1945, American Jews stood almost solidly behind the 
Zionists. Nazism made enormous numbers of Jews homeless 
and callous restrictions in every other part of the world 
left Palestine the sole haven. The shock of discovering how 
small a proportion of Europe’s Jews actually survived the 
decade of fanaticism and war made the task of rescuing 
the remnant all the more urgent. 

But the enormous increase of interest in Zionism was 
also a result of conditions in the United States. As in the 
case of other immigrant groups, political nationalism offered 
a temporary release from the fears and frustrations incidental 
to adjustment. For here was a way of escaping from the 
harshness of contact with strangers, a way of finding security 
in affiliation with the ethnic group, yet a way that was 
acceptable in terms of the standards of the larger society. 
The Jews behaved as the Irish and Germans had done 
earlier; feeling rejected by the ‘‘100 per cent Americans,” 
they turned to a similar nationalism of their own. Zionism 
was the outlet, particularly for the second generation Jews, 
perplexed as all second generations were by the question 
of their place in American culture, confused by their own 
specifically Jewish problems of social and economic ad- 
justment, and anxious over the meaning of anti-Semitism. 
Americans were extremists in the world Zionist move- 
ment, in a small measure because they carried into it the 
whole burden of their worries and fears as American 
Jews. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORY 


In 1927, looking back upon a half-century of devoted 
service, Rabbi David Philipson was disillusioned. ‘‘We seem 
to have gone backwards,’ he wrote. ‘Conditions are not 
nearly so bright today as... forty-five years ago.” By 
“bright” he really meant settled and simple. For, the familiar 
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divisions and controversies, the old problems were already 
losing their relevance... The orthodox shul was taking on 
some of the appearances of a temple, and a ‘“‘neo-Reform”’ 
trend was giving the Reform movement some of the accents 
of orthodoxy. 

Two decades later, Philipson’s disillusionment is under- 
standable. The events of those twenty years have indicated 
that when he wrote: he was standing at the end of a whole 
epoch in the history of the Jews in the United States. The 
era of immigration was over; the mass movement to the 
United States was no longer to play a part in American 
Jewish life. The results of the reversal of this fundamental 
condition were bound to be far-reaching and at first confusing. 

In such a transitional period it is misleading to assume 
that the problems of the future will be the same as those of 
the past. Yet whatever its problems, the future of American 
Jewry will not be divorced from their past. Though the 
end of immigration may mean a radical reshaping of the 
structure of Jewish life in the United States, the great century 
of immigration has had effects that will not quickly be 
dissipated. 

In the past the impact of immigration was felt in constant 
expansion—numerical, economic, institutional and cuitural. 
American Jews were always in a state of instability; again 
and again they appeared in places where they had never 
been before, did.things they had never done before, moved 
into new neighborhoods, got new jobs; every new step de- 
manded adjustments by and to those around them. Constant 
expansion also made room for enormous diversity within 
the community; there was no need for internal discipline, 
for conformity with old institutions, when it was always 
possible to form new ones. 

The effect of immigration was also to keep American 
Jewish culture dependent on Old World sources. ‘The 
stimuli that affected the thought and institutions of American 
Jews were carried across the Atlantic by the newcomers. 
Native Jews were constantly challenged by the contrast; 
the second generation always strained to reconcile the two 
forces. In a sense the whole institutional life of the community 
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was a balance between European ways and European ideas 
and the American environment. With the need for that 
balance gone, the institutions which survive and the Jews 
whom they serve will have to find another source of equi- 
librium. 

One thing will be certain. The development will not be 
determined by the Jews alone. For in the future, as in the 
past, they will also be an integral part of a much larger 
community. The nature of Jewish culture will depend upon 
the nature of the whole culture. Immigration, which gave 
American Jewry its character of the past, and the closing 
of immigration, which is likely to give it its character in 
the future, are alike aspects of great world changes. 
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AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK,—— 
1899-1948 
: By Harry Schneiderman — 





IN THE PREFACE to the first volume of the British Jewish Year 
Book, which appeared in 1896, the talented and versatile 
Joseph Jacobs, its editor, remarked that no excuse was needed 
for the publication of a year book. Similarly, no excuse is 
needed for the publication, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Jewish Year Book, of an article 
commemorating the event. That the American Jewish Year 
Book is an important institution in Jewish life is recognized by 
all who are familiar with its contents. This Year Book has a 
special significance because it was begun in the early formative 
period of the Jewish community of the United States as we 
know it today. Consequently, the series is a running con- 
temporary record of the growth of the community as reflected 
in the development of its institutions and in the outcropping 
of problems, both those special to the Jewish people and 
those general world problems that have affected Jews. 


ORIGIN AND SPONSORSHIP 


It is true that our community traces its earliest beginnings 
to 1654, when twenty-three refugees from Brazil arrived at 
New Amsterdam, and that the immigrants who followed, espe- 
cially those from Germany in the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century, laid the foundations of the community. But 
it was largely the immigrants who fled from pauperism, perse- 
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cution and pogroms in Eastern Europe, who built the super- 
structure, the community as it is today. 


It was in 1899 during the early years of these building 
operations that Volume 1 of the American Fewish Year Book, 
edited by Cyrus Adler, was published. The Jews in the United 
States then numbered about one million, compared to the 
approximately four and a half millions of today. Of these 
one million, over half had entered the country since 1880, 
when the intensification of anti-Jewish persecution in Russia, 
marked by the infamous May Laws, set in. 


That the community was virtually still in its childhood at 
that time will be clear from the fact that only twenty national 
organizations were listed in that volume, compared with 
nearly three hundred today. Of the twenty, only five were 
more than thirteen years old; three, including the Federation 
of American Zionists, had just come into existence. ‘Thanks to 
that early beginning, we have in the American Jewish Year 
Book invaluable source material for the history of the Jewish 
community of the United States as we know it today. 


It was not easy, however, for Cyrus Adler to persuade the 
then young and small Jewish Publication Society of America 
to embark upon the new project. Such an annual was bound 
to be dry and to appeal to a very small number of the members 
of the Society to whom the Year Book would be sent as one of 
three books each year. Furthermore, a volume of diverse 
materials, including lists and statistical tables, was bound to 
be more costly than an ordinary book. Nevertheless, Dr. Adler 
was successful in persuading the Board of Trustees of the 
Society to launch the project, especially when he himself 
volunteered to serve as editor without compensation. There 
is little doubt that the initiation of a similar project in London 
in 1896 was helpful in bringing about this result. 


As time went on, the publication became more and more 
widely known and the editors became more and more am- 
bitious in their efforts to gather information for inclusion in 
the volumes. Asa result, the cost of compilation and printing 
mounted and consumed an increasingly large part of the 
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Society’s funds. In 1907, the Board of Trustees of the Publi- 
cation Society reluctantly came to the conclusion that the 
organization could no longer afford to compile as well as print 
the Year Book, and it was agreed that the tenth volume, then 
in the course of preparation, would be the last of the series. 
During the year preceding this decision, a new organization, 
the American Jewish Committee, had come into existence. It 
was created to safeguard the civil, political and religious 
equality of Jews in countries in which this equality existed, 
and to work for the achievement of such equality in countries 
of persecution. Prominent among the organizers and leaders 
of the American Jewish Committee was Cyrus Ader, the 
originator of the Year Book. He realized that in order to do 
its work effectively, the Committee would have to keep a close 
watch on events and trends in Jewish life all over the world 
and that it would have to keep its membership, and the Jewish 
public generally, informed in order to secure their support 
for the work of the Committee. In his view, the Committee 
could have no better medium for these purposes than the 
American Jewish Year Book, and, at his suggestion, the Com- 
mittee entered into arrangements with the Jewish Publication 
Society under which the former would undertake the work and 
the cost of preparation of the manuscript and the latter would 
stand the cost of manufacture of the Year Book. This co- 
operative arrangement between the Publication Society and 
the American Jewish Committee has continued from 1908 to 
the present. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Although we do not find it stated in these terms, the purpose 
of Dr. Adler and the Jewish Publication Society in compiling 
and publishing the Year Book was to have it serve both as a 
force for the promotion of the homogeneity of the Jewish com- 
munity of the United States and as a source of authoritative 
information on Jews and Jewish life for the enlightenment of 
the general community. Although Jews were then not nearly 
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as much the subject of discussion as they are today, Cyrus 
Adler saw also the vital need of authentic records of events 
affecting Jews and of authoritative statistics of their number, 
their distribution and their contributions to the civilization 
and culture of the countries in which they live. 


When the American Jewish Committee’ took over the compi- 
lation and editing of the Year Book,’ the second purpose, 
namely, the presentation of authoritative material for inter- 
ested persons and groups outside of the Jéwish community, 
was made more specific. The Committee began to use the 
Year Book as a medium for the dissemination of information 
on problems confronting Jews and on subjects on which it was 
believed enlightenment was required: Thus, to the various 
directories, chronologies and lists, which had been the major 
contents of the preceding nine volumes, the Committee added 
special articles on various subjects on’ which it was desired to 
focus public attention. The Committee also reprinted in the 
Year Book its annual reports, which’ frequently dealt with 
subjects which were of current interest and were referred to in 
the body of the Year Book. 


Although the scope of the Year Book was intended originally 
to be restricted to the American scene, this frontier was crossed 
even in the early years of the publication: ‘In the very first 
volume, Cyrus Adler noted the important events affecting 
Jews not only in our own country, but in other countries as 
well; and in succeeding volumes he included articles on the 
communal life and institutions of Jews in overseas lands. 
This policy, which has been followed ever since, has had 
two extremely. useful advantages. First, it has given to pos- 
terity priceless historical information; and second—and this 
is of even more vital importance—this policy has helped to 
keep alive and to nurture in the hearts of American Jews 
that sense of kinship and common deStiny which has inspired 
our community worthily to fill the role of big brother to our 
overseas brethren, and give them cour age, to survive the 
afflictions which Hee so sorely beset them, especially during 
the past three and a half decades. 
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CONTENTS 


In a general way the departments of the Year Book may be 
classified under two heads: (1) reference material, and (2) 
historical source material, although in the features intended to 
serve contemporary reference purposes are to be found facts 
helpful to the student of history. Under the headings of refer- 
ence material are.included calendars, directories of national 
and local organizations, lists of various kinds, including bibli- 
ographies, and statistics. Under the heading of historical 
source material we may class the special articles of various 
kinds, biographical.sketches, the Review of the Year and 
documents. 


Directories 


Only twenty national organizations are listed in the first vol- 
ume, as compared with about 270 in the present volume (50). 
Even this small number indicated a large variety of interests 
and activities. A detailed study and analysis of the successive 
directories of national organizations would reveal the increase ' 
in the size and in the diversification of the activities of the 
Jewish community. | 

Directories of local organizations and supplements to them 
constitute important historical data on the development of 
local communities.. Attempts to compile complete directories 
of local organizations were made from time to time, usually in 
connection with the decennial censuses of religious bodies 
conducted by the United States Bureau of the Census. These 
were published in several.issues of the Year Book. ‘The number 
of such organizations, however, became so great that this 
practice was discontinued:after the special census of 1916-17. 
Because of their special importance as local organizations, 
lists of federations and welfare funds, in which in many cities 
local social welfare groups are combined, were published in 
the Year Book annually, with only a few interruptions, from 
1917 on. More: recently, these directories have included, in 
addition to federations and. welfare funds, local community 
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councils and local philanthropic organizations, whether afhli- 
ated or unaffiliated with the respective federations or welfare 
funds. These directories have been prepared for many years 
by the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
the co-ordinating body in this field. 

With the exception of volume 1, which contained a very 
valuable list of Jewish periodicals which had appeared in the 
United States up to 1900, every volume has included a direc- 
tory of Jewish periodicals current during the year preceding 
publication. These directories constitute important source 
material for the student of this type of Jewish activity and of 
this part of the field of American journalism. The list in 1900 
shows that a total of forty-two Jewish periodicals was then 
being published in the United States; more than four times 
that number, or a total of 175 periodicals, are listed in volume 
50. A comparison of the two lists reveals that there was a 
noticeable increase in the publication of periodicals issued 
in English, whereas those appearing in Yiddish showed a 
decline, and there was a striking, though not unexpected, 
increase in the number of Hebrew periodicals. 

Both in 1900 and in 1948, a very large proportion of the 
Jewish periodicals were weeklies. ‘There was only one short- 
lived daily in English, the Fewrsh Daily Bulletin, which appeared 
from 1924 to 1935 and had a very small circulation. Two 
Yiddish dailies were listed in 1900. Since 1885, when the 
Yiddishes Tageblatt, or Jewish Daily News, was established in 
New York City, about a dozen dailies in this language have 
appeared, of which four are now in existence. The story of 
Yiddish daily journalism in the United States, including 
various efforts which resulted in failures or mergers with more 
vigorous projects, is a fascinating one, and helpful material 
for that story is contained in the list of Jewish periodicals in 
the various volumes of the Year Book. 


Bibliographies 


A list of books of Jewish interest published in the United 
States during the year has been an annual feature of the Year 
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Book since 1941 under the title “American Jewish Bibliog- 
raphy.” Special annotated bibliographies on various subjects 
have appeared from time to time. Notable among these were 
“The Hundred Best Available Books in English on Jewish 
Subjects,” by Joseph Jacobs, in 1904, and ‘*Nazi-Germany 
and the Jews: an Annotated Bibliography,” by Joshua Bloch, 
in 1936. The bibliography by Dr. Jacobs was considered so 
valuable that it was reprinted in revised form twenty-one years 
later, in 1925. These bibliographies have historical signifi- 
cance as well as educational, in that they are an index to the 
subjects which interested Jews at various times and to the 
productivity of books on these subjects. 


Biographical Lists 


In the British Jewish Year Book, which Dr. Adler undoubt- 
edly studied closely while planning the American Jewish Year 
Book, appeared various lists of Jewish personalities—clergy, 
members of the peerage, of Parliament, of the armed forces 
and other notables. The only American counterpart of 
these groups which could be listed in the Year Book were rab- 
bis and the Jewish members of the Congress of the United 
States. Instead of presenting a list of rabbis in one volume, 
Dr. Adler presented in three instalments a series of brief bio- 
graphical sketches of rabbis and cantors then officiating in 
the Unitéd States. The last of these instalments required so 
little space that there was room in the same volume for a 
series of biographical sketches of Jewish communal workers. 

There were, up to that time, no Jews in presidential 
cabinets or in the United States Supreme Court, and very 
few in the diplomatic service of the nation. For many years 
the list of Jews in the Congress of the United States was 
the only regular feature corresponding to the various lists 
of notables in the British Jewish Year Book. Beginning in 
1931, there were included lists of Jews who had served, or 
were then serving, as state governors or as diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States. In the same and in the 
following volume appeared a list of Jews who had occupied, 
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or were then occupying, judgeships in Federal and in state 
courts. In 1939, the lists of governors, diplomats and mem- 
bers of Congress were combined in one schedule, which has 
appeared annually under the title ““Jews in American Public 
Service.” Added to the categories enumerated were Jews who 
had served, or were serving, as members of the President’s 
Cabinet, United States Supreme Court, District and Circuit 
courts, as well as those who were appointed by Presidents as 
members of Federal agencies. This list was intended to serve 
as a sort of roll of honor of Jews who had given distinguished 
service to the nation. 

Efforts to compile a similar roll of honor on a much broader 
scale were made in 1904 and 1922. In the former volume 
Dr. Adler presented a series of brief ‘Biographical Sketches 
of Jews Prominent in the Professions, etc., in the United 
States.’ These collections of biographical sketches constitute 
the first Who's Who in the American Jewish community, 
and are of great value because they include persons who 
were active or prominent during the preceding half-century 
and more. A similar attempt on a less ambitious scale, insofar 
as biographical data were concerned, was the compilation 
by I. G. Dobsevage, then secretary of the Jewish Publication 
Society, of ““Jews of Prominence in the United States,”’ pre- 
sented in 1922. This included the names of over seventeen 
hundred men and women, then living, who were prominent 
in the arts, the professions and public service. It included 
such rabbis and Jewish communal workers as had attained 
wide recognition by the general community. 


Statistics 


No year book worthy of the name would be complete 
without statistics. These would be especially missed in a 
Jewish year book, so great is the interest of both the Jewish 
and the general public in the number of Jews and in various 
other facts about them. From the very first volume, statistics 
have been a perennial department of the Year Book. Besides 
the special sections on population and migration statistics 
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which have appeared annually, there has been published in 
the Year Book other important statistical material, including 
estimates of Jewish population in the various countries, and 
in those countries where data on Jews are contained in the © 
census reports, the official statistics on the Jewish population. 
An example of the latter type of study is the detailed analysis 
of the Canadian censuses of 1941 which appeared in 1946. 
This article also summarizes earlier Canadian censuses since 
1850. 

In respect of the United States, estimates have been made 
decennially—1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936, in connection with 
the Census of Religious Bodies conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, in which the information re- 
garding Jewish congregations was gathered by a special 
agent appointed by the Bureau. The Special Agents have 
been Henrietta Szold (1906), Samson D. Oppenheim (1916) 
and Harry S. Linfield (1926 and 1936). Since 1916 this work 
has been financed by the American Jewish Committee and the 
results published in volumes of the American Jewish Year Book. 
Revised estimates compiled by the Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds appear in the present volume. 

Twice during the past half-century, statistics of Jewish 
population of countries in the Old World underwent great 
changes as a result of the two world wars. After the first 
of these conflicts the map of Eastern Europe was drastically 
altered, with the result that large groups of persons were 
transferred from the sovereignty of one state to that of another 
which was enlarged or newly created. At that time, fairly 
accurate figures of populations of territory thus transferred 
were available, and it was possible to prepare new tables 
for the Year Book. Similar transfers of territory and popu- 
lation occurred after World War II, but these were of little 
moment compared with the effect upon the Jewish popu- 
lation of the European continent of the wholesale atrocious 
killings of Jews accompanying the Nazi extermination policy. 
As soon as was possible, the editors of the Year Book explored 
every source of reliable information with a view to the com- 
pilation of authentic figures of Jewish population in the 
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countries affected by the Nazi holocaust. Such an analysis 
appears in the present: volume. 

The large movement of Jewish population of European 
* countries to the New World, which began during the 1880’s, 
was another subject which it was believed required careful 
recording, both for contemporary interest and future study. 
Statistics of Jewish immigration to the United States have been 
published in all issues of the Year Book since the first. Until 
1943, these were abstracts made from the official reports 
of the Immigration Service. These abstracts gave not only 
the number of immigrants who were classified by the author- 
ities as “Hebrew,” but also information regarding their 
sex, age and country of origin; the number of Jews refused 
admission or deported was also noted in these abstracts. 
After forty-six years, this practice had to be discontinued 
when, in. 1943, Earl G. Harrison, then Commissioner of 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
ordered the elimination of the term “‘Hebrew” from the 
classification of immigrants by race or people from the 
manifests used by transportation companies, and from the 
statistical forms used by the United States -Government. 
Since the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1943, the figure 
for Jews immigrating to the United States has had to be 
‘based on estimates supplied by community agencies whose 
functions include the reception of immigrants at various 
places of arrival. 

Statistics of Jewish immigration to Canada, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Cuba in the New World and to Palestine 
and the Union of South Africa in the Old, began to be 
published in 1913. 

Besides population and immigration statistics which were 
the content of the statistical section in each volume of the 
Year Book, numerical data on: other subjects were given 
from time to time. For example, in 1920 the Bureau of Jew- 
ish Social Research contributed an article analyzing the pro- 
fessional tendencies of Jewish students in 106 colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools chosen because of their 
location near centers of considerable Jewish population. 
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The purpose of this study was to determine the professions 
or occupations favored by Jewish students. In the present 
volume are included a number of tables on the enrollment 
of Jews in American colleges and universities compiled by 
the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau in 1946-47. 

The number of Jews serving in the armed forces of the 
United States in World Wars I and II was another subject 
of statistical study, the results of which appeared in the Year 
Book. Detailed tables of the World War I study were pub- 
lished in 1920. For World War II the Year Book published 
only preliminary figures in 1948; this study was finally com- 
pleted and published by the National Jewish Welfare Board 
in two volumes. 


Biographical Sketches 


Full-length (as distinct from brief) biographical sketches 
have been a feature of the past thirty-one volumes. The deaths 
of Solomon Schechter in 1915 and of Joseph Jacobs in 1916— 
both of them distinguished members of the Jewish commu- 
nity—were regarded as events that had to be noted in the 
Year Book more strikingly than by the mere listing of their 
names in the annual necrology. Beginning with 1916, the 
policy gradually became crystallized that the Year Book should 
include biographical sketches of deceased American Jews who 
had during their lifetime given distinguished service to the 
Jewish community. There were seventy-eight such articles 
in all. 
The subjects of all but four of these sketches (Israel Abra- 
hams, Ahad Ha-Am, Samuel William Jacobs and _ Israel 
Zanegwill) were American Jews, persons who had lived or 
worked in the United States since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. They were with few exceptions the most 
active and influential scholars, philanthropists, communal 
leaders, as well as persons who had attained distinction in 
the arts, professions and public service. Taken together, 
they constitute a key to the history of Jewish life in America 
during the past century. 
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Biographical articles have been presented to commemorate 
notable anniversaries of sages and scholars of the past. The 
first of these articles appeared in 1935, in commemoration of 
the 800th anniversary of the birth of the great interpreter 
and codifier of Jewish law, Moses Ben Maimon, known 
throughout the world as Maimonides. 

Other sages and scholars commemorated in these articles 
were Rashi, Jehuda Halevi, Saadia.Gaon, Heinrich Graetz 
and Nachman Krochmal. Articles were also published on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of the birth of two dis- 
tinguished American scholars and communal leaders— 
Kaufmann Kohler and Mayer Sulzberger. These articles 
dealt primarily with the fields to which these men made 
special contributions—Jewish scholarship and Jewish book 
collections. 


Institutional Anniversaries 


Nothing is more natural than that in a year book noting 
and recording important events in Jewish life, anniversaries of 
important institutions as well as of notable individuals should 
be commemorated. Ten such institutions are the subject of 
articles. Appropriately, the first in the series was an article 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America, which appeared 
in 1913. : 


Communal Development 


The information contained in the articles on institutional 
anniversaries, supplemented by the data presented in a num- 
ber of other contributions to various issues of the Year Book, 
gives us a fairly complete picture of the development of Jewish 
communal institutions in the United States during the past 
fifty years. The supplementary articles include a group of 
seven which are contemporary accounts of the beginnings of 
important organizations or movements. One of the most inter- 
esting of these is an article dealing with the establishment, 
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in 1909, of the Jewish community (Kehillah) of New York 
City—a dramatic, though perhaps premature attempt to co- 
ordinate the work of all the various types of, and local organi- 
zations in, the largest center of Jewish population in the 
United States. 

Other articles describing the beginnings of important com- 
munal efforts are an early history of the federation movement 
in this country; an article on Jewish war relief work de- 
scribing the genesis of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, a description of the manner in which the National 
Jewish Welfare Board was established during World War I, 
and the story of the establishment of the New York Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropies—an event of special 
importance because of the size of the community and its long 
resistance to the acceptance of the federation idea. 

The Year Book also contains valuable information on the 
course of development of institutions and their activities. One 
of these articles is a description of adjustments which federa- 
tions had made to social and other changes from the begin- 
nings of the movement until the early 1930’s. There are also 
two articles on the progress of Jewish education in the United 
States. 

Two comprehensive descriptions of the extent to which the 
Jewish community of the United States is organized and the 
structure of its institutional life are also included in the Year 
Book. The first of these was ‘““Communal Organization of the 
Jews in the United States, 1927’’; the second, an account of 
‘Jewish Community Organization in the United States,” 
appeared ten years later. 


Domestic Problems 


In the first two decades of the Year Book, anti-Jewish preju- 
dice and its manifestations were not the important concern 
of the Jewish community which they have since become. The 
three external subjects which then absorbed much of the 
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attention of community leaders were immigration, the dis- 
honoring of the American passport by the Russian govern- 
ment (the passport question), and the maintenance of the 
separation of Church and State. 

During the first ten years of the Year Book, agitation for 
the restriction of foreign immigration was on the increase and 
many bills providing for such restriction were introduced at 
every session of Congress. Jewish community leaders -were 
opposed to restriction, not only because it would reduce the 
possibility of refuge from persecution and poverty for the Jews 
of Eastern Europe, but also because of the conviction that 
immigration was a boon to America. In 1910, the threat of 
the passage of the restrictionist immigration bill in Congress 
was temporarily deferred by the passage of a law setting up 
an immigration commission to investigate the entire subject. 
In an article entitled “‘In Defense of the Immigrant,’ a 
description is given of important hearings before Congressional 
committees on immigration at which representatives of leading 
Jewish organizations expressed opposition to the proposed 
restrictionist legislation. Abstracts of the testimony of these 
witnesses and material cited by them are given in this article. 
The progress of the restrictionist movement up to and after 
the passage of the existing quota law was eagerly followed by 
the community and is recorded in detail in the chronology 
in the Year Book and also in the annual reports of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee in each volume. Later, when perse- 
cution under the Nazis started a new flow of Jewish immigrants 
to the United States, and American Jews were eager to rescue 
as many of the victims as possible, the nature of the exodus, 
the places of refuge, including the United States, and existing 
laws and regulations governing immigration to these places 
were the subjects of an article ‘“‘Migration of Jews in Recent 
Years.” It is hardly necessary to mention that the newer emi- 
gration from the European continent which began in 1933, 
including its international aspects and the much discussed 
displaced persons problem, were dealt with in detail in the 
Review of the Year in every volume of the Year Book from 
the time the new exodus began. 
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The interest in, and concern with, immigration to the 
United States was overshadowed during the first decade of 
the century by preoccupation with the violation by the Czarist 
government of the passport rights of American citizens of the 
Jewish faith. As a result, a series of articles on the passport 
question appeared in four separate volumes. 

Along with other religious groups, American Jews have long 
been concerned with preserving the separation of Church and 
State, which is expressed in the first amendment to the United 
States Constitution, forbidding the establishment of a state 
religion. T’wo articles discussing phases of this problem were 
a compilation and discussion of laws establishing Sunday as a 
legal day of rest without any provision for those citizens who 
observe another day of the week as their Sabbath and, more 
recently, an article giving a comprehensive history of the 
development of the separation doctrine, with particular refer- 
ence to the field of education. 

For a number of years following World War I, there was 
widespread interest in the subject of the Americanization of 
immigrants. An article, “Jewish Americanization Agencies,” 
enumerated and described the various agencies which had 
‘been created by the Jewish community to promote the process 
of adjustment to, understanding of, and respect for, American 
customs, institutions and ideals. 

One of the Americanization forces on which considerable 
stress was laid was the Yiddish press, a powerful force in 
educating its readers about America and inspiring them to 
become intelligent and public-spirited citizens. The subject 
of the Yiddish press was then of special importance, because 
of the discussion which had been going on in the United 
States since the outbreak of World War I concerning the 
value of the foreign-language press; some extremists even urged 
the abolition of this branch of the American press. That 
opponents of foreign-language periodicals were sadly in need 
of enlightenment regarding their nature was amply demon- 
strated by Mordecai Soltes, in a dissertation regarded as so 
important a contribution to an understanding of a vital phase 
of Jewish life in America that over 200 pages of one volume 
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were devoted to its presentation, under the title “Yiddish 
Press—An Americanizing Agency.’ The present volume 
features a special article on Jewish immigration into the 
United States during the past hundred years, stressing the 
process of acculturation. 

Other subjects on which the American Jewish Committee 
believed the general public required enlightenment were 
Shehitah, the Jewish method of slaughtering animals for food, 
the spurious Protocols of Zion and the Kol Nidre Prayer, all 
the subject of agitation during the 1920’s. Anti-Jewish agita- 
tion since 1933 has been described in detail in the Reviews 
of the Year and in the Annual Reports of the American Jewish 
Committee. 


Overseas Problems 


Moved by the conviction that the fate of Jews in any part 
of the world is the concern of all Israel, the sponsors of the 
Year Book regarded it as a source of information not only on 
domestic problems but also on events affecting overseas Jewish 
communities. 


For that reason, early volumes of the Year Book, which 
appeared during a critical period in the history of the Jews of 
Rumania, published articles and documents on that subject, 
outstanding being the text of a note written by John Hay, 
then Secretary of State, calling attention to Rumania’s vio- 
lation of its pledge to emancipate the Jewish population given 
at the Berlin Conference of 1878. In 1906 the outrages 
initiated by the infamous Kishineff massacre of 1903 were 
listed in a table entitled ‘“‘From Kishineff to Bialystok,’’ accom- 
panied by irrefutable evidence that they were government- 
inspired. A full account of the Beilis case was also published. 
It described the attempt of the Czarist Government to fasten 
upon the Jewish people the odious charge of the practice of 
ritual murder. 


In connection with overseas problems, the Year Book has 
included important official documents, such as the famous 
minority treaties entered into by the Allied powers after World 
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War I, the text of the Bernheim Petition before the League 
of Nations, pointing up the absence of minority provisions in 
the treaty with Germany, the minutes of the discussion of 
that Petition in the League of Nations and the official sum- 
mary of the Report of the Royal Commission appointed in 
1936 to investigate Arab-Jewish relations in Palestine, which 
recommended partition. 

Another subject touched on in various articles in the Year 
Book was the effect of military events upon world Jewry. 
These articles were especially valuable because they were 
written on the basis of contemporary data. Typical of such 
articles were the “Balkan Wars and the Jews.” Following 
World War I, three articles dealt with the participation of the 
Jews of the British Empire, France and Palestine in the armed 
forces of those countries. Following World War II, an article 
was published dealing with the participation of Jews in the 
British forces; another article dealt with the Jews of France 
during the Nazi occupation. 

Although much of the space in the various volumes devoted 
to Jewish communities outside of the United States was given 
over to those of Europe and Palestine, yet the Jewish commu- 
nities of the Western Hemisphere were not neglected. In 1925 
there was presented a comprehensive history of the Jews of 
Canada. Jewish communities in Latin-American countries 
were the subject of two articles, each dealing with an entirely 
different period. The first of these articles, written in 1917, 
gave a picture of the situation before the influx of post-World 
War I refugees. The second, appearing in 1945, showed how 
the size and activities of these communities had radically 
changed during the intervening twenty-eight years, because of 
the immigration of refugees from the Hitler tyranny. 


Miscellaneous 


There remain six special articles deserving of notice in this 
discussion. One of these is a highly competent description 
of the architecture of the synagogue, which appeared in 
1926, at a time when there was a great deal of interest in 
the subject of synagogue architecture. 
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Another article in this group, ““Uhe Synagogue and Jewish 
Communal Activities,’ contains valuable suggestions for the 
participation of the membership of synagogues in Jewish 
communal activities of a national character. A third article 
gives the history of the new Jewish translation of the Bible 
issued by the Jewish Publication Society in January, 1917, 
after a decade of work by a group of leading Jewish biblical 
scholars in the United States. The article also gives examples 
of some of the more striking departures from previous English 
translations. Two articles deal with the participation of 
Jews in agriculture in the United States—‘‘Agricultural 
Activities of the Jews in America” and “The Jew in Agriculture 
in the United States.” 

Finally, attention deserves to be called to ‘“‘Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the Jewish Crisis,’ describing, in outline only, 
the vital part played by President Roosevelt as the champion 
of human rights and justice during the most critical period 
in Jewish history, with which providentially his administra- 
tion coincided. 


Review of the Year 


What has now become the most important section of the 
Year Book, the Review of the Year, is the result of a slow 
growth. In the first ten volumes the equivalent feature con- 
sisted of an article on the year and a list of “leading events.”’ 
In subsequent volumes only chronologies were published, 
but beginning in 1923 a survey of the year was prepared 
annually. Its compilation was for a number of years the 
work of a single individual, but later became too lengthy to 
be so treated and was delegated to various members of the 
staff of the American Jewish Committee. From 1940 on, it 
has been the practice to have specialists at home and abroad 
prepare the summaries of Jewish life throughout the world. 
It is interesting to note that the Review of the Year in 1948 
covered almost 500 pages, compared with nineteen pages 
which the equivalent material covered in the first volume. 

This drastic change in the importance assigned to the 
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various features did not come about suddenly; it was the 
result of slow and gradual development brought about very 
largely by three factors; namely, first, the growing avail- 
ability of information about Jewish life all over the world; 
second, an increase in the number and importance of 
events affecting Jews, especially in overseas countries; and, 
third, an increase in the interest of American Jews in the 
life and fortunes of their brethren in other parts of the world. 

The Review of the Year is supplemented each year by 
lists of anniversaries, necrologies, bequests and appointments, 
as well as (in recent years) by a bibliography of American 
books of Jewish interest in English. 

In connection with the production of books on su)jects 
of Jewish interest, it should be noted that important in- 
formation is contained in the annual reports of the Jewish 
Publication Society, which have appeared in the Year Book 
since the second volume. This information is highly signif- 
icant, because the Society has been the only communal 
agency entrusted with the production of Jewish books, and 
because the organization has been outstanding in this field 
in respect of both the quantity and the quality of its pub- 
lications. 


EDITORS 


Volumes 1 through 12 were edited by seven persons. 
Dr. Adler, who founded the Year Book, edited volumes 1 to 
5 and, in collaboration with Henrietta Szold, volumes 6 
and 7. Volumes 8 and 9 were edited by Miss Szold. Beginning 
with volume 10, the preparation of the Year Book was under- 
taken by the American Jewish Committee. Herbert Frieden- 
wald, the first secretary of that organization, edited volumes 10 
to 14 inclusive; volume 15 was edited by Harry G. Friedman, 
with the nominal collaboration of Dr. Friedenwald. Volume 
16 was edited by Herman Bernstein, Dr. Friedenwald’s 
successor as secretary of the American Jewish Committee. 
In 1914, the Committee established a statistical bureau to 
which the duty of preparing the Year Book was entrusted. 
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Dr. Joseph Jacobs, the first director of this bureau, edited 
volume 17. Following his death, in January, 1916, and pend- 
ing the appointment of a successor, Dr. Adler took over the 
supervision of the preparation of volume 18. Samson D. 
Oppenheim, successor to Dr. Jacobs as director of the sta- 
tistical bureau, edited volumes 19 and 20. The present 
writer assisted in the preparation of volumes 11 to 20 (1909- 
1918) inclusive, became editor with volume 21, and has 
continued in that capacity through volume 50, editing the 
last two volumes in collaboration with Morris Fine. 


PART TWO 


Review of the Year 
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—THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT. | 
| 
; : —by Nathan Reich 





THE YEAR 1947-48 witnessed the most dramatic and perhaps 
most significant event in post-exilic Jewish history—the 
establishment of the first independent Jewish state since the 
loss of Jewish political independence some 2,000 years before. 
As such, the year clearly marked a turning point in Jewish 
history—even though the significance and long-range im- 
plications of this event could not as yet be fully appraised. 
The year under review also witnessed other important if 
less dramatic developments in Jewish life outside of Palestine. 
The year registered further advances in the economic and 
social rehabilitation of Jews in war-devastated Europe, and 
witnessed the consolidation of Jewish communal life in many 
parts of the world, particularly in areas where the tragic 
events of the last war had virtually obliterated all Jewish 
communal existence. Finally, the year brought widespread 
evidence of an intensification of Jewish religious and cultural 
life, partly under the stimulus of the events which culminated 
in the establishment of Israel, and parily as a reflection of 
that general stabilization of economic and social conditions 
which characterized Jewish life during the period under 
review. 

The cluster of events which culminated in the establishment 
of Israel on May 15, 1948, occupied the forefront of interest 
not only of the overwhelming proportion of Jews, but also 
of millions of non-Jews, and, on occasion, almost monopolized 
the attention of international diplomacy. The tense situation 
which prevailed at the opening of the year and which led 
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to the submission of the Palestine problem to the «United 
Nations for final solution; the work of the United Nations 
Special Commission on Palestine (UNSCOP), appointed to 
investigate anew this perhaps most investigated of problems; 
the hearings before the committee, its deliberations and final 
recommendation that Palestine be partitioned into indepen- 
dent Arab and Jewish states joined by an economic union; the 
highly dramatic proceedings before the United Nations 
culminating in the vote for partition—all this was the subject 
of world-wide scrutiny. Violent repercussions in Palestine 
then followed immediately, and the failure on the part 
of the great powers to pursue promptly and vigorously the 
aims laid down in the resolution—Great Britain refusing to 
co-operate with the United Nations and assist in the im- 
plementation of any proposal unless it was freely accepted 
by both Jews and Arabs—which, under the circumstances, 
was asking for the impossible. The United States government 
vacillated, shifting from acceptance of partition to a proposal 
of temporary trusteeship, finally to give a startlingly prompt 
de facto recognition of Israel within minutes after the Tel Aviv 
proclamation of Israeli independence. The fighting in Pal- 
estine developed into a full-fledged war between the emergency 
Jewish military forces and the regular armies of the neigh- 
boring Arab states, in the course of which the amazing 
vigor and military effectiveness of the erstwhile semi-military 
underground forces in Israel first halted and then routed 
the invading Arabs. Finally, the newly emerging Israeli 
government consolidated its power with remarkable speed 
to organize most of the essential services of government—an 
achievement made all the more remarkable by the fact 
that it was accomplished in the midst of war and the total 
mobilization of manpower for purposes of defense. This 
complex of events commanded the intense interest of Jews 
everywhere and absorbed the individual and organizational 
efforts of the most active elements in Jewish life. 

This intense preoccupation with Palestine and Israel was 
a measure of the significance which contemporary Jews at- 
tached to the establishment of the Jewish state. Only the 
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future -years, however, will reveal the full significance of 
Israel as a permanent haven for Jews who for one reason or 
another may be compelled or may desire to leave their 
established homes in other countries. Only the future can 
reveal the full impact of an independent Israel on the political 
and social status of the Jews outside of Israel, on the relations 
between the Jews and Gentiles and, more specifically, on 
the nature and course of anti-Semitism—a phenomenon 
attributed by some to the political “homelessness” of the 
Jewish people. Still to be guessed at is the full spiritual, 
cultural and religious impact of a politically independent, 
nationally disciplined, socially dynamic and spiritually crea- 
tive Jewish community of Israel upon the widely scattered, 
loosely connected and, of necessity, nationally and culturally 
heterogeneous Jewish communities all over the world. 
Whatever its distant implications, the existence of Israel 
was already making itself felt in Jewish life in 1948. Israel 
had already become the most important center of Jewish 
migration. It was estimated that between May 15 and 
September 1, approximately 45,000 Jews found their way 
into Israel, and that the rate of immigration at the time 
of writing was well over 10,000 per month. While the ul- 
timate absorptive capacity of the country could not be 
determined at this time, it was reasonable to expect that 
the rate of roughly 120,000 per year could be maintained 
for a period of approximately five years. The establishment 
of Israel thus made it possible at last to look forward to the 
liquidation of the problem of displaced Jews in Germany 
within two years’ time, and to the absorption of additional 
hundreds of thousands of Jews who, while not technically dis- 
placed, were nevertheless anxious to start a new life in Israel. 
Apart from this immediate practical significance, the 
establishment of Israel had already contributed to the strength- 
ening of Jewish morale, so profoundly shaken by the catas- 
trophe the Jewish people suffered in the last war. Israel 
exerted a unifying effect on Jewish life, particularly in coun- 
tries with a culturally heterogeneous Jewish population. 
In many countries the issue of Israel brought together rep- 
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resentatives of Sephardic and Ashkenazic communities. In 
Western Europe, notably in France, Israel provided a common 
meeting ground for the native and Eastern-European elements 
in the Jewish community. In the United States, except 
for the small group organized in the American Council 
for Judaism, the issue of Israel brought together more of 
American Jewry than perhaps any other issue in recent years. 

But the picture was not without its shadows. As was 
to be expected, the negative attitude of Great Britain aroused 
intense bitterness among Jews in Palestine and elsewhere; 
an antagonism which in turn caused a resentment among 
the British that was reflected in an increase of anti-Jewish 
feeling in that country, which had been notably free from 
anti-Semitism in modern times. To a lesser extent, the same 
situation prevailed in the Dominions and other parts of the 
British Empire. Far more serious, however, was the effect 
of the Jewish-Arab conflict on the status of the approximately 
900,000 Jews in countries with Arab populations, and more 
particularly on the status of the approximately 250,000 Jews 
in Arab-dominated countries. The situation of the Jews 
in Iraq, Syria and Egypt rapidly deteriorated during the 
period under review. Unless there was a drastic reversal 
of events, the position of Jews in that corner of the world 
could become untenable. Frantic appeals for immediate 
aid had already reached the Joint Distribution Committee 
and other Jewish organizations, and emergency aid had 
been sent to the stricken areas. Emergency aid, however, 
was at best a palliative, and unless there would be prompt 
peaceful settlement between Jews and Arabs, the Israeli 
government might have to consider the speedy mass evac- 
uation and transfer into Israel of many Arabic Jews. 

Events in Jewish life in other lands during 1947—48 lacked 
the drama and pathos associated with Israel. Generally 
speaking, the year 5708 saw the continuation of the same 
trends which were already clearly discernible during the 
previous year. ‘he economic rehabilitation of Jews in Europe 
continued, proceeding fastest in the countries of Western 
Europe where conditions were most favorable to Jewish 
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readjustment. Shortages of skilled manpower facilitated the 
economic absorption not only of the native and long-estab- 
lished Jews, but also of many newcomers from Eastern Europe 
who found their way into Western Europe—mainly into 
France. The measure of economic recovery was reflected 
in the gradually diminishing dependence of Jewish commu- 
nities in France, Belgium, Holland and Italy upon relief 
from overseas, and in the increasing amounts raised in these 
countries not only for their own welfare needs, but also for 
the various funds to aid Israel. Barring a war, a depression 
or any unpredictable disruption, the economic position of 
Jews in this area could: be expected to return to normal. 

The situation was less clear in Eastern Europe, where 
the progress of Jewish economic rehabilitation had. been 
made more complex by at least three factors: 

First, the countries were devastated and Jewish life damaged 
to an extent unmatched in Western Europe. Second, these 
countries were engaged in the twofold venture of economic 
reconstruction and the building of a collectivist society. There 
was a marked acceleration of measures aiming at the national- 
ization of all economic life, which created special difficulties 
for the Jews, whe had been closely associated with private 
enterprise. Third, the spiritual milieu within which the 
Jews were trying to readjust themselves had been on. the 
whole less favorable than that of Western Europe. The age-old 
anti-Semitic tradition in Poland, Hungary and Rumania, 
immensely reinforced during the German occupation by Nazi 
propaganda, was still deeply rooted in vast segments of 
society. The antagonism toward Jews in these countries was 
further aggravated by the fact that individual Jews occupied 
rather prominent positions in the Communist-dominated 
governments, a fact which was a standing source of resent- 
ment to large segments of the population. While the leaders 
of the governments of these countries were firmly committed 
to a policy of complete equality, and on occasion took vigor- 
ous measures to combat overt manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
there was nevertheless a deep-seated social antagonism to the 
Jews, which added to their insecurity in Eastern Europe. 
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Nevertheless, there was substantial economic recovery 
among Jews in Eastern Europe. Large numbers were em- 
ployed in government-owned industry and public services, 
and an increasing number of Jews found new economic 
existence in producers’ co-operatives, a form of economic 
enterprise looked upon with favor by the national govern- 
ments of these countries. During the past year there was a 
marked economic improvement in the condition of the Jews 
in Poland, where, with the aid of funds supplied by the JDC 
and the assistance of the government, an impressive network 
of over 200 producers’ co-operatives provided sustenance to 
over 15,000 Polish Jews. There was some improvement in 
Hungary, too, where a similar co-operative program had been 
initiated in 1947. 

In Rumania, on the other hand, the situation deteriorated 
during 1947-48. The drastic currency stabilization reforms 
and the increasing tempo of nationalization in 1947 under- 
mined the economic position of many Jews. Tens of thousands 
of Rumanian Jews who during 1945 and 1946 had returned 
to their pre-war trades and occupations and had made a 
substantial measure of economic recovery, were forced out 
of their economic positions. This deterioration of their status 
was promptly reflected in the increased flight of Jews from 
Rumania in the spring and summer of 1947, and resulted 
in the displacement of a large number of Rumanian Jews 
who remained in the country. It was estimated that 40-50,000 
Jews required retraining before they could be absorbed under 
the new conditions of the Rumanian economy. Here again 
the local Jewish organizations, aided by JDC and ORT, 
initiated an expanded program of vocational training and the 
organization of producers’ co-operatives as the best means of 
adjusting Rumanian Jews to the requirements of the new 
economic system. 

There was no basic change in the economic conditions of 
the Jewish displaced persons in Germany, Austria and Italy. 
With the formal termination of the activities of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Association in June, 1947, 
a new agency—the Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
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national Refugee! Organization (PCIRO), assumed respon- 
sibility for offering basic assistance to the DP population. 
The transition from UNRRA to PCIRO involved no drastic 
material change. The. maintenance given by PCIRO was 
still quite inadequate, and JDC continued to provide assistance 
in the form of supplementary feeding, helped to maintain 
a comprehensive educational system, including vocational 
schools, and fostered..a network of industrial workshops in 
which DPs produced commodities for their own consumption. 
The purpose of the workshops was not merely to increase 
the stock of commodities for distribution, but also to maintain 
the skills and morale of abie-bodied persons who had not 
known normal life for years. 

Except for some 18,000 Rumanian Jews who fled into 
Austria and then into Germany in the spring and summer of 
1947 and experienced serious hardships, the living conditions 
of the DP population were not unsatisfactory. There was 
little evidence of malnutrition and, on the whole, they were 
fairly well clothed: They continued, however, to live under 
rather congested conditions.’ Though their material existence 
was adequate, they continued to chafe under the abnormal 
conditions of camp life. The DPs were mainly preoccupied 
with the question of when they could resume normal lives-in 
new countries. To the displaced Jews Israel was an immediate 
and personal issue; their morale was closely dependent on the 
happenings in Israel. Unfortunately, the interpretation of the 
terms of the truce barring the immigration of men of military 
age to Israel prevented the immediate transfer of many 
thousands of DPs. Some 11 to 12,000 Jews were still de- 
tained, for similar reasons, in Cyprus. 

There was likewise no marked change in the economy of 
Jews living in. countries outside of the areas directly affected 
by the last war. The sustained high level of economic 
activities in the United States, Canada, South Africa and 
countries of South America spelled proportionate prosperity 
for their Jewish residents. The strength of their economic 
position in these countries was reflected in the intensification 
of fund raising for local and overseas needs, the most am- 
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bitious undertaking being the $250,000,000 United Jewish 
Appeal Campaign for 1948 launched in the United States 
in December, 1947. 

The sustained high plateau of economic activity in the 
New World and the continued progress towards recovery in 
the countries of the Old, exerted a stabilizing influence on 
general social conditions and, with it, a normalizing effect on 
the status of the Jew throughout the world. Except for the 
Arab area, where the essentially political conflict over Israel 
seriously affected the Jew, there were no important overt 
anti-Jewish manifestations. Even the Nationalist party in 
South Africa, which had a long and vigorous anti-Semitic 
tradition and recently won political power, assured its Jewish 
citizens that it contemplated no departure from the principle 
of legal equality enjoyed by Jews in that part of the world. 
Indeed, events of the past year confirmed the belief that 
the world was witnessing a gradual return to the pattern 
of Jewish-Gentile relationships which prevailed during the 
pre-Hitler period. This pattern was marked by the formal 
and official sanction of political and legal equality of the 
Jew, qualified and prescribed by varying degrees of social, 
extra-legal pressures and disabilities. 

‘Actual conditions, of course, varied from area to area. 
Thus, in Eastern Europe, where the tradition of anti-Semitism 
had been deep-rooted and was particularly strong among the 
elements new in opposition, the new Communist-led govern- 
ments pursued a vigorous policy of combating overt anti- 
Semitic manifestations, both on the grounds of principle and 
of expediency in fighting the opposition. In the Western 
world, the principles of legal and political equality were 
firmly secured. True to the democratic tradition of freedom 
of thought and expression, however, there was a reluctance 
to use direct governmental and legislative processes in com- 
bating the anti-Semitic actions of private individuals and 
groups. In these countries greater reliance was placed on the 
voluntary action of individuals and groups in the mobilization 
of democratic and liberal sentiments for the fight against all 
forms of racial and religious discrimination. During the past 
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year numerous Jewish organizations worked independently or 
jointly with non-Jewish groups in raliying liberal forces against 
anti-Semitism. A notable event was the conference of Christian 
and Jewish organizations which met in 1947 in Switzerland 
and recommended the establishment of the International 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

In the United States the fight against discrimination was 
dramatically highlighted by the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. The report did not confine itself to a 
general affirmation of equal rights for all, but detailed a 
specific set of legislative measures and other recommen- 
dations aimed at giving body and substance to the formal 
constitutional sanctions. The year was marked by a growing 
general awareness of the democratic significance of the fight 
against discrimination. There was more evidence during the 
past year of wider participation of civic groups in the struggle 
against discrimination. It may have been significant that for 
the first time the movie industry ventured to produce and 
exhibit films which clearly traced the corrosive effects of 
religious and racial discrimination. On the debit side of the 
ledger, however, one must note the ungenerous, almost nig- 
gardly attitude of the United States Congress in admitting 
displaced persons to the United States. This attitude was 
made more regrettable by the meticulous care taken by the 
legislators in so framing the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as 
to keep to a minimum the number of qualifying Jewish 
displaced persons. 

The generally improved economic and political conditions 
also provided a more favorable background for expanded 
Jewish cultural, educational and religious activities in most 
communities. Development in these fields, to be sure, was not 
of a spectacular nature. Wherever Jews lived they continued 
to support existing institutions and build new synagogues, 
schools and other agencies of cultural and religious expression. 
Underlying these external manifestations there was evidence 
of spiritual stock-taking and groping for new forms of Jewish 
living under the conditions of the postwar world. In the 
countries of Eastern Europe, the Jews faced the task of 
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reconciling the emphasis on cultural and religious differen- 
tiation basic to the idea of Jewish survival with the external 
pressure for secularization in the spiritual sphere, and cul- 
tural and political conformity in the social. On the whole, it 
appeared to be a losing struggle. Under the steady impact of 
tightening Communist control, the Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe were gradually but relentlessly co-ordinated 
to fit into the pattern of a monolithic society. 

In Western Europe, Jewish cultural activities continued on 
two different planes. The native Jewish population, cul- 
turally identified with the dominant group, viewed its Jewish- 
ness as one of a religious identification whose symbols were the 
synagogue and the religious school. On the other hand, 
those of Eastern-European background who had migrated to 
Western Europe, now reinforced by the influx of some tens 
of thousands of additional Eastern-European Jews, expressed 
their Jewishness through the more secularized institutions of 
the Jewish or Yiddish school, affiliation with Jewish social 
and fraternal organizations and related activities. 

In the United States, the events in religious and cultural 
spheres during the past year confirmed the general trends 
which had been discernible during recent years. The im- 
pact of the last decade, from the profound shock caused by 
the rise of Hitlerism to the tragedy of the war years; the loss 
of vital Jewish European cultural centers, and a consequent 
awareness of the new role of American Jewry; last but not 
least, the exhilarating effect of Israel—all these resulted in a 
more intensive cultivation of the spiritual life. Events during 
the past year offered impressive evidence of the quickened 
tempo and broadened scope of the cultural and religious life 
of American Jews. This was reflected in the growing literature 
aimed at doctrinal clarification that appeared under the 
auspices of the three main religious groupings: Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform. It was further reflected in the 
increase in the number of congregations, in expanded syna- 
gogue membership, in campaigns to increase synagogue at- 
tendance and in the sustained efforts of Jewish religious 
leaders to instil greater zeal and assure wider observance 
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of religious practices among their respective membership. 
Leading theological schools expanded beyond the confines of 
theological training to include professional training for educa- 
tional and communal leadership. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board, after having viewed 
itself through a survey of its activities prepared by Oscar 
Janowsky under the auspices of a commission headed by 
Salo Baron, embarked upon an expanded program of ac- 
tivities with emphasis on the all-embracing Jewish cultural and 
recreational activities of the Jewish center, as distinguished 
from the purely religious emphasis of the synagogue. The 
stress on Jewish aspects of the Center program recommended 
by the survey and the lively comment which the recommen- 
dations, both favorable and unfavorable, aroused, testified to 
the spiritual awareness of American Jewry. The establish- 
ment of the Training Bureau for Jewish Communal Service, 
prompted by the urgent need for communal leaders with a 
broad Jewish background, was also indicative of the growing 
feeling of communal responsibility of American Jewry. 
Another significant ‘cultural event was the opening of the 
doors of Brandeis University at Waltham, Mass., to the first 
group of registrants in the fall of 1948—the first attempt in 
the United States to provide non-sectarian higher learning 
under secular Jewish auspices. While the bulk of Jewish 
cultural activity was carried on in the English language, the 
Yiddish element also attempted to expand the scope of 
Yiddish cultural and educational institutions. A World Con- 
gress for Jewish Culture was to be held in the fall of 1948 
in New York City, at which delegates from many countries 
were to formulate an ambitious program of long-range 
cultural activities. Finally, the increased sense of aware- 
ness which marked Jewish life in recent years was also re- 
flected in the impressive literary output of Jewish books and 
publications in English, Hebrew and Yiddish. — 

Viewed in an historical perspective, the past year con- 
stituted a milestone in Jewish history. Viewed against the 
background of tragic war years which saw the extermination 
of one-third of world and two-thirds of European Jewry, and 
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against the background of the immediate post-war years when 
the salvation of the pitiful remnant hung in_ precarious 
balance, the events of the year—the establishment of Israel, 
and the relative consolidation of Jewish life elsewhere—were 
a source of distinct encouragement. They justified a spirit of 
cautious optimism and enabled Jews to face coming events 
with renewed faith in the recuperative powers and _ vitality 


of the Jewish people. 
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OVERSEAS NEEDS AND DEVELOPMENTS received major emphasis 
and attention in the American Jewish communal scene in 
1947-1948. News about Palestine became a subject of popular 
interest, reinforcing the inherent preoccupation of Zionists and 
non-Zionists alike with the progress of Jewish nationalism and 
of the Jewish state. The unsolved problems of Jewry in post- 
war Europe, the decision of the United Nations on Palestine 
and the concern with subsequent military and political events 
in Israel were dominating factors in the scope of activities of 
Jewish communal organization. 

Fund raising to meet these unprecedented demands ab- 
sorbed a large share of the manpower and energies available 
for communal service. The dramatic achievement of the 
Jewish state and the mobilizing of a receptive American 
Jewish interest in its support seemed in the early months of 
1948 to have eclipsed the importance of the continuing pro- 
grams for domestic ends; they did not in the main interrupt 
their progress. While plans for raising capital funds for the 
enlargement or improvement of domestic programs were being 
further postponed until 1949 or later, President ‘Truman’s 
de facto recognition of Israel after some previous wavering 
began to resolve some of the ideological debates concerning 
the responsibility of American Jews for Palestine. The recog- 
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nition also promised to lead to eventual clarification of the 
re'ation of Jewish life in this country to the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Palestine and to the lives of Jews of other 
countries. 


a x 
FEES 28 2 


General Trends 


In the period under review there was little change in the 
generally satisfactory economic and social conditions of the 
American people. Employment and production continued at 
an extraordinarily high postwar level, with business enterprise 
benefiting materially from the resulting prosperity. Mounting 
prices seriously affected the real value of current wages and 
salaries, but thus far there was very little dislocation of produc- 
tion or strain in labor-employer relationships. Passage of the 
European Recovery Program, reduction ‘of income taxes and 
other measures taken by the United States government 
seemed to have operated favorably in’ maintaining production 
and bolstering domestic consumption, even though they may 
have intensified, rather than solved, the problem of mounting 
prices. 

There was no marked deterioration in the relationships of 
the various economic, ethnic or religious groups in this 
country. There was in fact some indication of a more favor- 
able spirit toward the democratic relationships of all groups, 
as illustrated by the report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on restrictive covenants in real estate.! A conservatively 
minded Congress, however, failed to take action on important 
social welfare measures under consideration, such as public 
housing, aid to education and extensions of social security. A 
Congressional measure enacted in June, 1948, for the immigra- 
tion of displaced persons to the United States was considered 
discriminatory in its application — to _ the Jewish displaced 
population of Europe. 


‘ See article, “Intergroup Relace p. 202. 
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Population 


With no specific statistics on Jews available, it is not known 
to what extent current social factors such as the increase in 
marriage and birth rates.or reduction in death rates were 
applicable to the Jewish population. Because an appropriation 
for a new study failed to win Congressional approval last 
year, the Report of the United States Census for Religious 
Bodies made in 1937 remained the only overall, though unsatis- 
factory, series of estimates of national, state and local Jewish 
population. A few local studies made in recent years giving 
information on age distribution (in New York, Newark, etc.) 
pointed to the possibility that the total Jewish population in 
the United States may actually have been closer to 4,5C0,000 
than to the estimated 5,000,000 and that the prevailingly low 
birth rate forecast'a gradual population decline. 

Since the classification “Hebrew” had been dropped from 
the nationality classification of immigrants arriving in the 
United States, there were similarly no official statistics of the 
number of Jewish newcomers. Compilations of arrivals re- 
corded by the United Service for New Americans and by the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society indicated a total of approxi- 
mately 25,885 Jewish immigrants during 1947 and 9,159 for 
the first six months of 1948. (It is to be noted that this was 
considerably below the:14,728 estimated arrivals during the 
corresponding six months of 1947.) Recent congressional 
legislation threw doubt on whether this volume of Jewish 
immigration would be increased during the coming year. 

The movement ‘of Jewish population within the United 
States is unknown. Extensive exploration of potential Jewish 
contributors made by the United Jewish Appeal resulted in 
the recording of ‘Jews resident in 5,000 different cities, towns 
and villages throughout the country, indicating a wide diffu- 
sion, in spite of the heavy.concentration on the Eastern sea- 
board and in. large urban centers elsewhere. Improved 
methods for obtaining local estimates frequently resulted in 
the finding of fewer Jews than previously reported, but this 
may reflect former, overestimates rather than actual decline. 
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A few areas, such as southern California and southern Florida, 
reported a continuing influx of Jews and continually larger 
estimates of the number of Jews in those areas. Of the new 
immigrants arriving in recent years, it is believed that despite 
an active resettlement program about 60 per cent remained 
in New York City. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMUNAL PROGRAMS 


National 


There were no new important developments in organization 
or mergers of national communal welfare agencies; several 
mergers of agencies were being considered. The United 
Jewish Appeal, raising funds for the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the United Palestine Appeal and the United Service 
for New Americans was renewed for 1948 and undertook the 
largest fund-raising campaign in its history, with a minimum 
goal of $250,000,000. The Joint Distribution Committee 
continued to finance the work of the American ORT Founda- 
tion in Europe and took over the program of “‘Rescue Chil- 
dren,’ which had been a separate activity under orthodox 
auspices. 

The National Community Relations Advisory Council, 
representing the national Jewish agencies and the local com- 
munity relations services engaged in defense work, con- 
tinued to act as a clearing house and attempted to develop 
co-ordination of the activities of its member agencies. At its 
plenary session in April, 1948, the NCRAC agreed to re- 
examine its purposes and structure and to establish a special 
committee to explore the possibilities of allocating specific func- 
tions among the agencies in this field. 

The American Jewish Conference, which had been estab- 
lished in 1943 as a central body of national agencies and local 
community representatives on overseas political problems on 
the basis of a report of an interim committee, decided at 
its plenary session in November, 1947, to reorganize itself for 
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domestic as well as for overseas American Jewish interests. 
Following the refusal of the B’nai B’rith, American Jewish 
Comrnittee and other national organizations to join this new 
body, the American Jewish Conference decided in March, 
1948, to forego its comprehensive project for a central national 
body at that time, but to continue some overseas activities for 
the remainder of the year. 


Local Welfare Organization 


A growing recognition of the need for long-range planning 
was a prevalent attitude in Jewish communal life in America. 
Organized as federations, welfare funds‘and community coun- 
cils (names and purposes were frequently interchangeable), 
well over 300 cities reported permanently organized central 
agencies for communal planning and the administration of 
communal services. 

Reorganization to meet current needs and for more effective 
planning to meet the responsibilities of the future involved 
mergers of local central agencies and the organization of 
central planning bodies on a broad membership basis. Such 
reorganizations were reported recently from Dayton, Hartford, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Indianapolis, and other cities. 
Several communities with established central agencies ex- 
panded their scope and modified their structure for broader 
and more comprehensive functions. Formerly confined to 
smaller communities, this development spread to the larger 
ones, such as Newark, and was under consideration in other 
large centers. 

While increasing their attention to overseas requirements, 
the communities also showed a determination to meet the 
pressing problems at home, as evidenced by the large number 
of cities which undertook studies of their programs and agen- 
cies. The New York City Federation completed an impressive 
series of surveys of medical, cultural and recreational needs, 
and services for children and the aged. Program needs were 
studied in Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
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Los Angeles, and other large and medium-sized cities. Utica 
completed a self-study’ which included a population survey 
and an examination of the case work, group work, Jewish 
education and community relations programs. Similarly, 
self-studies were in process in Dallas and under consideration 
in Youngstown, Buffalo, Miami, Minneapolis, Cleveland and 
other cities. 


Regional Organization 


A significant development was the trend for small commu- 
nities to form regional federations, or to have larger cities 
include smaller communities in their fund raising as well as 
in other aspects of community planning and programming. 
Last year for the first time, Dallas included several of the 
surrounding small towns in its successful campaign for local, 
national and overseas needs. The Southern Illinois Federation 
was composed of some sixty smaller communities; other cities, 
each of which included a federation of neighboring commu- 
nities, were Bay Cities (Calif.), Fort Wayne and Alexandria, 
La. Three of the states in the Southeast—Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina—surveyed the possibilities of joint plan- 
ning for the care of the Jewish aged, and the Children’s Home 
of Atlanta surveyed and acted to meet the modern needs 
for child care services in the five states of the Southeastern 
region. 

The merging of functional agencies as a result of a re- 
examination of community needs continued during the past 
year. ‘he newest merger of Jewish children’s agencies was 
the Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County (Newark, 
N. J.), which was established through the amalgamation of 
the Newark children’s home, the Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau and the Personal Service Association. Hartford 
merged its United Jewish Social Service Agency and the 
Hebrew Women’s Home for Children under a single expanded 
Board. 
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Functional Planning 


The problem of the needs of the aged continued to be one 
of the most pressing of the day. Los Angeles and Philadelphia 
recently completed their surveys of the aged. Cleveland’s 
Committee on the Aged was conducting a study of the aged 
and chronically ill. The major lacks in Jewish resources which 
these studies highlighted involved adequate hospital facilities 
and custodial care for patients with long-term illnesses, ade- 
quate housing, and planned case work and recreational pro- 
grams for the older population. Other communities which 
studied this problem were the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, which set up a joint committee, and Toronto, which 
studied the needs of the entire province of Ontario. The 
East Central states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Kentucky established a committee to probe the 
needs of the aged in the medium-sized and smaller commu- 
nities of the region. 

Related to the concern for the health needs of one section 
of the population is the general concern over the health needs 
of the total community. The Jewish community of Boston, 
concerned for the care of its chronically ill population, called 
upon the CJFWF to make a survey of its needs and resources 
in this field. Similar studies of health needs were conducted 
by Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 

Studies and reorganizations in other community functions 
included a survey and reorganization of Jewish education. 
Pittsburgh was the latest major community to co-ordinate its 
Jewish education activities through a newly organized Council 
of Jewish Education, which will function through the three 
departments of Hebrew School, Sunday School and Adult 
and Extension. 

The Toronto United Jewish Welfare Fund undertook a sur- 
vey of Jewish education as a basis for more active community- 
wide planning. The Essex County Jewish Community Council 
was developing an integrated plan of Jewish education, recre- 
ational and cultural activities for the various communities in 
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the country. After a survey of its education needs, the Syra- 
cuse Bureau of Jewish Education was formed as an amal- 
gamation of the existing schools into a centralized school 
system under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. ‘These surveys were 
conducted under the aegis of the central planning body, and 
were indications of the growing community-wide concern for 
an adequate Jewish education program. Similar studies were 
undertaken in Dayton and Peoria. 


Springfield, Mass., conducted an extensive study of 
community services and needs, giving special consideration 
to the re-establishment of a Jewish vocational guidance ser- 
vice. 

Leisure-time needs and facilities were being surveyed by 
many communities under the sponsorship of their central 
planning bodies. A centralized program for camping activities 
was projected in Boston as a result of a study undertaken for 
the community by the National Jewish Welfare Board and 
the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 


Joint Action 


A significant feature of community developments was the 
continued trend toward joint consultation and action by com- 
munities on common problems. A New Jersey State Council 
of Communities was formed to facilitate a co-operative ap- 
proach toward the meeting of the social service needs of the 
communities in the state, and to stimulate a state-wide co-ordi- 
nated community relations program and the sharing of serv- 
ices by large and small communities. Plans for a state-wide 
community relations program were also projected in Illinois. 
Communities in southern Illinois developed zone organization 
for programming in cultural and community education activi- 
ties and the care of the aged. Another example of joint action 
was the establishment of a committee of the Federation and 
B’nai B’rith leaders in the Southeastern States, which was 
working out principles of agreement and co-operation between 
communal and B’nai B’rith social service institutions. 
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Family Services 

Continuing the postwar trend, the eighty-seven family 
service agencies operating in the United States and Canada 
reported a substantial increase in the number of applicants 
and a smaller increase in the number of families served. The 
total number of different families served in 1947 was about 
3 per cent greater than in the previous year. Economic 
assistance increased substantially for the second successive 
year (38 per cent increase of relief to 10 per cent more families 
in 1947), due in considerable measure to the needs of recent 
immigrants ineligible for public welfare assistance. Although 
the larger family service agencies continued to emphasize 
counseling and adjustment services for families on all eco- 
nomic levels, there was little change in the total number of 
Jewish families throughout the country receiving consultation 
service without financial assistance. 


Perennial questions about the specific functions of Jewish 
family agencies in relation to available public and nonsectarian 
family services remained generally in status quo except for 
the formation of a committee of representatives of Jewish case 
work agencies, in co-operation with the Training Bureau for 
Jewish Communal Service, to explore the implications of 
‘Jewish content”? in their program of services. In several 
cities progress was made in relating the functions of the family 
service agencies to the health and welfare programs for the 
aged and the disabled. 


Child Care 


The total number of children served in 1947 remained 
stationary, in spite of the arrival of about 1,000 refugee chil- 
dren since the Truman directive in 1946. As in previous 
years, the majority of children under care of Jewish agencies 
were in family foster homes (over 50 per cent); fewer than 
one third were residents of children’s institutions, and the 
number receiving this form of care declined during the year: 
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the remainder were receiving care from children’s service 
agencies in the homes of their parents or relatives. 

There was a continuation of the previous trend toward an 
increase in the proportion of children in foster homes and a 
decrease of those in institutions. However, the changes in 
these figures from 1946 to 1947 were slight, indicating con- 
tinued difficulty in finding additional foster homes. A chil- 
dren’s institution of small size in Winnipeg was closed in 1947, 
and another in Rochester closed at the; beginning of 1948. 
In both instances, their functions were merged with those of 
the family agencies. The regional children’s institution in New 
Orleans was also closed. 

~The trend toward consolidation of separ ate e child care agen- 
cies into one central planning and operating service continued, 
with integration and mergers taking: place in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Newark. and St. Louis. There 
were also mergers with family service agencies in Boston, 
Detroit, Hartford, Montreal and Winnipeg, to produce a co- 
ordinated program of family and children’s services. 


Gare of the Aged 


While the seventy-one Jewish homes. for the aged in 1947 
reported only a slight increase in the number of residents 
served, with an average of 92 per cent utilization of facilities, 
it is known that many Jewish homes for the aged continued 
to have long waiting lists. 

In response to the need for additional facilities, expansion 
was planned by several homes for the aged in New York City 
and by homes in Cleveland, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Pittsburgh and Chicago, but in only a few 
instances did these plans result in additional facilities during 
1947. These plans provided variously for institutional beds 
and facilities for the care of out-residents: under institutional 
auspices in boarding homes, apartment house projects, etc. 

Facilities during 1947 were enlarged in an institution in 
New York City from 430 to 450 by increasing the number of 
beds available in an apartment house project, and still further 
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expansion was planned; an institution in Providence enlarged 
its bed capacity from 50 to 80; an institution in Cleveland 
expanded its out-resident program, so that the total number 
- of aged persons under care increased from 84 to 104 during 
1947. New homes for the aged were opened in Jacksonville, 
Omaha, Toledo and Vancouver. 

The turnover of residents during 1947 continued rather low, 
about the same as it had been during the last several years. 
On the last day of 1947, eight of every ten residents who had 
been in these homes during the year were still under care. 
As in the past, most homes cared for a substantial number of 
chronically ill aged persons, several devoting from one third 
to one half of their beds to the care of this group. As in the 
past few years, the number of residents receiving Old Age 
Assistance increased. More than one fourth of all residents of 
homes for the aged were recipients of public aid, the number 
having increased by about 20 per cent during the year. Only 
a small proportion of the residents received Aid to the Blind, 
possibly reflecting selective admission policies as well as the 
low incidence of this condition. 

More communities were organizing central councils for the 
care of the aged, as evidence of the interest in the needs of 
the aged shown by the local federation and the related family, 
medical and recreational agencies. These central councils 
were developing the central intake and information services 
and general planning of institutional and home services neces- 
sary to help elderly persons with their medical, economic and 
social problems. These developments showed recognition of 
the fact that persons over sixty constituted an increasing 
proportion of the Jewish as well as of the total American 


population. 


Hospital and Outpatient Services 


Surveys of health and hospital needs and plans for improving 
the organization of community health services continued to 
be a major interest of the larger Jewish federations. Detroit, 
Minneapolis, Miami and Denver raised funds to establish 
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Jewish hospitals in those cities and New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston—in fact, prac- 
tically every city with one or more hospitals under Jewish 
auspices—raised or was planning to raise funds for expan- 
sion, modernization and improved services and_ facilities. 
Postponement of capital-fund drives and the insufficiency of 
capital funds previously raised in the face of mounting costs 
again delayed the consummation of many of these plans. 
Communities went ahead, however, within these limitations, 
improving the quality of their services, increasing opportunities 
for the medical profession and servicing persons with long- 
time illness. 

Practically all of the forty general hospitals reported some 
increase in the number of patients admitted (7 per cent on 
the average). At the same time, there was no increase in 
total patient days, reflecting the continued shortening of the 
average patient stay in the hospital, attributable largely to 
new methods of chemotherapy. 

About 14 per cent of all patient days in 1947 were free 
to patients, about the same proportion as in 1946. Approxi- 
mately one half of all patients admitted to these general 
hospitals were Jewish, showing little change from 1946. As 
in previous years, the larger the city, the higher the proportion 
of Jewish patients among all admitted. Hospitals for the 
tuberculous showed little change in the number of admissions 
and in the number of persons under care during the period 
of this report. The five hospitals for the chronically ill 
reported little change in the number of days of care provided. 
Most patients in these hospitals for the chronically ill were 
Jewish, and the proportion of patient days which were free 
ranged from about 40 to 100 per cent. 

Clinic services under Jewish auspices continued the upward 
trend noted since 1945. About two thirds of the clinics 
reported increases in the total number of clinic visits, and the 
group as a whole totaled about 10 per cent more visits in 
1947 than in 1946. The number of new patients attending 
clinics for the first time in 1947 increased by about 20 per 
cent over 1946, a proportionate increase similar to that shown 
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in the period from 1945 to 1946. At the same time, the 
number of first visits by Jewish patients increased by about 
15 per cent. In 1947 less than one third of first visits to 
clinics were by Jewish patients. 

Most hospitals reported a continuing increase in cost of 
operation and a consequent growing cost of illness to indi- 
vidual patients, offset only in part by the growing number of 
persons enrolled in hospital prepayment plans. In New York 
and in a few other cities some progress was made in voluntary 
health insurance plans covering cost of physicians’ fees as well 
as hospital service, in spite of the opposition of the major 
medical associations. 

Montefiore Hospital of New York made an outstanding 
contribution to medical care through its successful experiment 
in organizing a home-care program of comprehensive medical 
and social services for long-term patients previously limited 
to hospital care. This demonstration was received with great 
interest by Jewish hospitals in other cities and promised to 
become an accepted basis for providing adequate care to a 
selected group of persons with chronic and disabling illnesses, 
now one of the most pressing problems of Jewish health 
planning. 


Recreational and Cultural Programs 


During this period, an increased interest in youth needs 
and in Jewish cultural objectives was manifest in discussions 
of program and in surveys of facilities leading to planning for 
the future. During 1947, there were fifteen buildings under 
construction at a total cost of $7,000,000. Fund raising for 
capital-fund purposes was postponed in some of the larger 
cities. A total of 314 Jewish centers and youth-serving organi- 
zations was affiliated with the National Jewish Welfare Board 
in 1947. These centers reported 454,000 individual members 
and aggregate budgets of $9,233,000 for these programs. ‘The 
cost of existing Jewish community center, ““Y’ and settle- 
ment buildings was estimated at over forty million dollars. 
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The JWB continued its religious and welfare services to 
Jews in military service and in veterans’ hospitals. It was esti- 
mated that about 15,000 Jewish patients would be treated 
during 1948 in 120 veterans’ hospitals. 

Emphasis on work with children was reflected in the opening 
of additional nursery schools, home camps and an increasing 
number of country camps. Experimental programs of Jewish 
education for children were initiated in several centers with 
the help of the agencies for Jewish education. Youth councils 
were developed in a growing number of communities. 

Reflecting the increasing interest in center and recreational 
programs, the Jewish Welfare Board gave increased services 
in program content and direction, Jewish books and music, 
camping and youth services, and sought to solve the shortage 
of professional personnel, in order comprehensively to meet 
local recreational and cultural objectives. 

The influx of young adult (age eighteen to thirty) member- 
ship following the demobilization of the armed services con- 
tinued, although the policy of granting free membership to 
veterans for a limited period of time was comparatively rare 
during 1947. In evidence throughout the country was the 
expansion of adult activities. The number of discussion 
groups, forum sessions and formal classes was greater than in 
the past, and programs gave increased attention to Jewish 
experiences and cultural expression. 

The number of recreational programs for the aged con- 
ducted by Jewish community centers, often in co-operation 
with case work and other interested agencies, grew markedly 
during the past two years. Jewish community centers intro- 
duced projects which serve the family as a unit, and responded 
to the increased interest in parent-education groups, and in 
courses and discussions focused on marriage. 

Encouraged by the successful use of audio-visual materials 
in the armed services, community centers integrated record- 
ings, film strips, films and exhibits into many phases of their 
programs. The centers aimed to serve all elements of Jewish 
population. The trend in large cities toward integrating agen- 
cies previously separate in status and operation into co- 
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ordinated parts of a total community program, made head- 
way. Agencies with central buildings developed not only 
extension centers and programs in various parts of the city, 
but also utilized transportation facilities, such as busses, to 
bring children and aged persons to facilities where programs 
were being conducted. 

A survey of the program of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board and of its local affiliates (made under the direction of 
Oscar I. Janowsky and completed in 1947) called for an 
intensification of the Jewish aspects of recreational and cul- 
tural programs. After a year of study by the local agencies 
and an appraisal by an outside committee which disagreed 
with the findings of the original survey, the general recom- 
mendations were clarified, and a final Statement of Princt- 
ples was adopted at the annual meeting of the JWB in May, 
1948. To some extent the final recommendations were a com- 
promise between the differing views as to the importance of 
the general and the specifically Jewish objectives of Jewish 
agencies engaged in programs of leisure-time activities. 


Jewish Education 


The organization of Jewish educational programs continued 
to make progress, with several large and intermediate com- 
munities establishing central bureaus to co-ordinate programs 
and improve standards. A total of thirty-one central bureaus 
for Jewish education reported aggregate budgets of $2,335,000 
in 1947, of which 67 per cent came from federations and wel- 
fare funds. These figures do not include the expenditures of 
many congregational, communal and separate schools. Some 
gains were also reported in volume enrollment of students and 
in the average period of attendance at Jewish schools. 

Community planning and central financing of Jewish 
education were relatively recent developments. There was 
a growing acceptance of community responsibility not only 
to provide education for children with parents unable to pay 
full tuition, but also to assure the making available to all 
children in the community of adequate opportunities for 
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education in religious and ethical ideals and cultural back- 
grounds. 

Many of the reorganizations followed surveys made by the 
central federations of the local communities. Surveys resulted 
in programs which provided the Jewish schools with more 
adequate and stable financial support, improved physical 
facilities, co-ordinated programs for the various schools, desir- 
able standards for teachers and teacher training, skilled super- 
vision and extension of the educational programs beyond the 
elementary age level. 

There was an increasing development of kindergartens 
which combined general and Jewish education, and an in- 
crease in the number of opportunities for Jewish education on 
the secondary and adult levels. Jewish educational programs 
were served nationally by the American Association for Jewish 
Education. 

All-day schools combining both secular and Jewish religious 
or Jewish cultural education continued to increase. Most of 
the day-schools were of the Yeshivah type, under the auspices 
of orthodox Judaism, but there was also some development in 
the establishment of nursery, kindergarten and elementary 
school programs under other auspices. The question of com- 
munity rather than separate group financing of all-day Jewish 
education as a substitute for public school plus supplementary 
Jewish schools remained controversial, with federations accept- 
ing responsibility only in a few cities for the deficit financing 
of all-day private institutions under Jewish auspices.! 


Group Relations 


Community organization for group relations continued 
throughout the year, but no additional communities achieved 
the formal organization required for eligibility in the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council (which consisted of 
six national and twenty-four local or regional agencies). Both 
national and local programs accepted the necessity for setting 


‘For a fuller treatment of Jewish education, see p. 148. 
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up longer-range objectives in the improvement of group 
relationships; defense and counteraction to overt anti-Semitic 
manifestations did not seem sufficient. The interrelationships 
of Jewish group problems and general civil rights were being 
more clearly recognized both in research and in the educa- 
tional programs of Jewish agencies, as was evident from the 
increased interest in the problems of Negroes and discrimina- 
tion against other minorities (drives for fair employment 
practices, legislation against discrimination in housing and 
educational institutions, etc.). 

Progress was reported in the co-ordinating objective of 
the NCRAC—especially in the matter of clearance among 
national agencies. The desirability of more effective co- 
ordination was illustrated by the recommendations made at 
joint budget hearings of nine large cities held in June, 1948. 
They urged the co-operation of the national civic protective 
agencies with the proposal under study by NCRAC to allo- 
cate specific functions to individual agencies.’ 


Economic Services 


Twenty cities had Jewish vocational services with full-time 
professional staffs in 1948, while many, other communities 
offered some type of economic adjustment service. ‘The 
national service and co-ordinating agency was the Jewish 
Occupational Council. The Council included the national 
Jewish agencies serving in this field, such as the B’nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, which has a program of vocational 
guidance and vocational studies. Among the important 
studies in this field published in 1948 was the B'nai B’rith 
report of its studies of Jewish enrollment in American colleges 
and universities. 

New local vocational agencies were recently established in 
Toronto and in Houston. Agencies were reorganized in 
Baltimore, Boston and St. Paul; Buffalo and Montreal estab- 
lished new agencies to replace others which had lapsed. ‘The 


1 For fuller treatment of intergroup relations, see p. 202. 
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volume of service of these agencies increased in 1947 and 
1948, indicating changes in the labor market since war-time 
employment. Local Jewish vocational agencies reported active 
monthly files of over 4,000 requesting counselling and 12,000 
seeking placement; and about 2,000 job openings were filled. 


Professional Development 


The growing trend towards the employment of trained and 
qualified professional executives and staff members reflected 
the rapidly growing number of communities which had 
formed federations, welfare funds and community councils. 
Beyond this, it also was an indication of the professionalization 
of such fields as the care of the aged, heretofore administered 
by untrained people; the growth of national and overseas 
agencies; and the recognition in the communities that the 
broader scope of community responsibilities required the direc- 
tion and administration by well-trained personnel. 

The Training Bureau for Jewish Communal Service, organ- 
ized in 1947, began its program with its first group of full- 
time students in July, 1947, and continued with a second group 
in July, 1948. At the same time it carried through a special 
training institute for the field staff of the United Jewish Appeal 
and had under way similar institutes for other special groups. 
It was formally organized during the year as a permanent 
agency, with a Board of Governors representing major national 
and local organizations and an estimated budget for 1948- 
1949 of $109,200. 

Continuing the trend of local communities toward organi- 
zation of fund-raising and planning functions on a professional 
basis, twelve cities employed full-time executives for the first 
time during the past few years. About 125 federations, welfare 
funds and community councils employed full-time professional 
directors. Case work, group work and educational agencies 
which continually strove to improve their professional person- 
nel reported a shortage of qualified workers and a considerable 
number of unfilled openings. 
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Social welfare service under Jewish auspices reached practi- 
cally all sections of the Jewish population and derived an 
increasing part of its support from fees for services. This was 
especially evident in hospitals, recreational centers and schools 
under Jewish auspices, and to a smaller extent in the financing 
of homes for the aged and in child care and family services. 

Reports to the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 


Funds on the distribution of central funds raised by federa- 


tions and welfare funds and distributed to local agencies 
indicated that a large portion of funds, especially in large 
centers, was devoted to medical care. ‘The most recent sta- 
tistics concerning the distribution of federation funds for local 
purposes are to be found in Table 2.1 

A smaller proportion of local funds was spent on family 
and children’s services.as a result of greater public expendi- 
tures for basic financial assistance to dependent groups (a 
reduction from 48 per cent of total local expenditures in 1935 
to 33 per cent in 1946). The proportion of the total federation 
budget for education and recreation was very nearly doubled 
in the past decade. Community relations and vocational 
services were receiving a minor but increasing proportion of 
communal funds. 


PHILANTHROPY AND FUND RAISING 


New records for Jewish philanthropy were established in 
1947 and will be exceeded in 1948. Reports to the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds indicated that its 
member agencies in 231 cities raised more than $160,000,000 
in 1947 (excluding special capital-fund campaigns), a gain 
of 20 per cent in the overall amounts. Current estimates are 
that upwards of 205 million dollars will be raised in 1948. 
Capital funds raised by local Jewish charitable and educa- 
tional agencies from other than community chests, federations 
and welfare funds were not reported and not included in the 
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total raised in 1947. National and overseas agencies supported 
by welfare funds reported an additional total of approximately 
$20,000,000. On the overall basis, local Jewish communities 
spent 27 per cent more for local and regional functional 
services in 1947 than in 1946. Hospitals, family and child- 
care services, recreational and cultural agencies and Jewish 
education continued to be the activities requiring the major 
share of communal funds. For 1947, the largest increases were 
for immigration and refugee services, recreational and cultural 
agencies, hospitals and health services and defense and group 
relations. The material in Table 2 contains general estimates 
and distribution of funds for a sample group of seventy-four 
cities and for ten of the largest cities in the United States. 


The complete total of funds being raised for all agencies 
and services was considerably larger than the amounts reported 
above, since the central funds were exclusive of independent 
appeals by national and local agencies which were not affili- 
ated with federations and welfare funds. 


Campaign Results 


Many of the smaller communities reported larger gains 
than most of the larger communities. The average increase 
for cities raising up to $500,000 in their annual 1946 campaigns 
was 35 per cent. Campaigns which reported totals from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 increased by 31 per cent on the 
average. Fifteen cities which had raised over a million dollars 
each for a total of $86,587,000 in 1946 reported raising a total 
of $100,369,000 in 1947, a gain of 16 per cent. Individual 
city increases ranged from 10 per cent or less in large cities 
to an 85 per cent increase in one city which raised $100,000 in 
1947. On the other hand, sixteen cities reported raising less 
in their 1947 than in their previous year’s campaign. 

Favorable factors in the 1947 campaign and continuing 
into that of 1948 were the economic conditions especially 
favoring business enterprise, the continued strength of local 
community organization, the response to the increased costs 
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of programs, the concern for the war sufferers of Europe, the 
interest, reinforced in 1948, in assisting in the permanent solu- 
tion for the displaced Jews of Europe and sympathy with the 
struggles of the population of Israel to defend their recently 
proclaimed state. 


Contributors and Contributions 


The exact proportion of the Jewish population participating 
in federation and welfare fund campaigns is difficult to deter- 
mine, due to the lack of accurate population statistics and 
other factors. In general, the larger the city, the smaller the 
proportion of the population listed as contributors to the 
central Jewish fund. In the largest cities the difficulties of 
organizing a campaign for direct solicitation of all potential 
contributors, the larger proportion of dependents and marginal 
wage earners and other factors militated against equaling the 
small-town records of complete coverage. 

For the country as a whole (exclusive of New York City), 
most recent figures compiled by the CJFWF indicate that 
one out of four persons (men, women and children) was 
a contributor to a central Jewish fund. Considering that in 
many cases gifts were made on a family rather than an in- 
dividual basis, an exceedingly broad coverage is apparent 
in these statistics. Broadest coverage was usually obtained in 
communities of less than 1,000 estimated Jewish population 
(an average of 35 contributors per 100 Jews in cities raising 
less than $100,000). 

The bulk of funds raised was derived increasingly from 
large givers. The average contribution was approximately 
$163 in 1947, as compared with $130 in 1946. Contributions 
of $100 and more were credited with 92.6 per cent of the 
funds secured (90.1 per cent in 1946). Six per cent of the 
contributors in 1947 (giving $500 and over) were the source 
of 75 per cent of the funds raised. (In 1946, 5.4 per cent of 
the contributors gave $500 and more, and were responsible 
for 70.4 per cent of all funds raised.) 
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Distribution of Funds 


Reflecting the overwhelming overseas needs, nearly 80 per 
cent of all funds raised by local Jewish federations and welfare 
funds was allocated in 1947 to the United Jewish Appeal 
(including support of the United Service for New Americans) 
and other overseas work. Local service agencies received 
17 per cent of all funds raised, a slight increase over 1946, 
but approximately one half of the proportion received in 
1945. National agencies received 3.5 per cent of the total 
funds raised. In actual dollars, however, the amounts received 
by local and national services were approximately 25 per 
cent greater in 1947 than in 1946; i.e., increases were pro- 
portionately the same for domestic as for overseas services 
in 1947 as compared with 1946, but funds for the overseas 
agencies in 1947 had increased about three times over amounts 
received in 1945. 


Capital Funds 


No complete figures are available on the total sums raised by 
Jewish communities in capital-funds campaigns. Seventy com- 
munities reported having raised approximately $60,000,000 
since 1944, and were planning to raise $75,000,000 more for 
new hospitals, community centers, homes for the aged and 
the disabled, congregational buildings and other types of insti- 
tutional facilities. Plans for raising the additional $75,000,000 
were generally postponed until 1949. In some instances— 
for example, Boston, Philadelphia and Milwaukee—fractional 
amounts for capital-fund purposes were included in the 
annual welfare-funds campaign. For the most part, funds 
will be raised in special campaigns as soon as communities 
can undertake these additional responsibilities without weak- 
ening their campaign programs for overseas needs. Dollar- 
wise, hospitals and other health facilities were the largest 
item in the total funds for capital purposes being raised or 
projected. The scope of these projects was indicated by 
Baltimore’s plan for a medical center which may cost from 
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‘$12,000,000 to $15,000,000. The New York Federation will 
also spend a considerable part of its projected $50,000,000 
capital fund on hospital and health facilities. ($20,000,000 of 
the fund have already been raised.) 

Although capital-fund plans in some cities’ were being 
developed by individual institutions, there was a growing 
tendency in the direction of central planning and central 
fund raising for major institutional needs. Surveys and 
studies to determine capital needs were made by large and 
small communities, often with the active assistance of the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 

This period of institutional planning and building was the 
first large venture in community development since an 
earlier period following the first World War. Because of 
valuable experiences during the depression with mortgage- 
burdened buildings and large operating costs, there was a 
more conservative tendency to confine building development 
to available funds and keep operating costs within the capac- 
ities of local fund-raising budgets. 


OVERSEAS AGENCY PROGRAMS 


The intensive interest of the American community in over- 
seas work was focused on the programs of the agencies in the 
United Jewish Appeal. In 1947 the UJA raised an estimated 
$125,000,000 which was to be divided as follows: Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, $65,318,000 (including $735,000 for 
ORT); United Palestine Appeal, $46,392,600; United Service 
for New Americans, $9,105,700; American Friends of the 
Hebrew University, $600,000 (not included in 1948); the 
balance represented administration and fund-raising costs of 
the UJA. In December, 1947, this central fund-raising agency 
for the UPA, JDC and USNA announced at its national 
meeting the renewal of the agreement among these three 
groups, and its 1948 campaign goal of $250,000,000—a record 
goal in the history of American Jewish communal life. 

Int its 1948 agreement, the UJA planned to distribute its net 
funds after campaign expenditures and USNA allocations as 
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follows: Of the first fifty million dollars, 55 per cent to JDC 
and 45 per cent to UPA; of the next seventy-five million 
dollars, 45 per cent to JDC and 55 per cent to UPA; of the 
balance up to $250 million dollars, 25 per cent to JDC and 
75 per cent to UPA, with all sums over 250 million dollars 
to go to UPA. Special arrangements were concluded for 
additional contributions by landsmannschaften to the JDC 
up to a maximum of $800,000, and traditional Jewish National 
Fund collections up to a maximum of $1,500,000 to UPA. 
All separate collections for Haganah were considered as part 
of the general income of UJA. When emergency security 
problems for Israel arose in March, special arrangements 
were also effected for accelerating the payments to UPA from 
the cash receipts of UJA, and special efforts were made to 
obtain funds and loans from the welfare funds and federations 
supporting the 1948 UJA campaign. 

Approximately 142 million dollars went for overseas work 
in 1947—125 million for the United Jewish Appeal and its 
beneficiaries, JDC, UPA and USNA—the balance for a 
number of smaller agencies engaged in migration services, 
religious welfare and medical programs in Europe and 
Palestine. 


Joint Distribution Committee (FDC) 


JDC reported that it appropriated funds amounting to 
$73,341,500 in 1947 for its varied activities and that it re- 
ceived $69,971,970, including approximately $4,200,000 from 
voluntary funds outside of the United States and from various 
intergovernmental and reparation funds. 

JDC provided relief in cash and supplies and supported 
child care, medical services, care of the aged, vocational 
training (through ORT), economic aid, emigration aid and 
assistance to religious, cultural and educational activities. Late 
in 1947, JDC estimated that it was giving assistance and 
direct services to about 735,000 Jews (or one half the Jewish 
population) in eighteen European countries and in Shanghai. 
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In addition, its program extended to other areas, such as 
the Middle East and Latin America. 

The total appropriated for the first six months of 1948 
was $36,452,000, which represented approximately the same 
level as in 1947. The requirements for 1948 were estimated 
at $98,547,000 at the beginning of the year, in the following 
proportions: relief in cash and kind, 46.4 per cent; medical 
and institutional care, 18.5 per cent; reconstruction (including 
vocational training), 13.0 per cent; emigration, 5.8 per cent; 
religious, cultural, educational, 3.9 per cent; miscellaneous 
activities and contingencies, 8.3 per cent; operating services 
(including interest on loans), 4.1 per cent. 


United Palestine Appeal (UPA) 


The major funds of the United Palestine Appeal were 
devoted to the development of Palestine through the financing 
of the programs of Keren Hayesod and Keren Kayemeth. 
The income received from UJA and other sources in the 
United States in 1947 totaled $56,578,000, an increase of 32 
per cent over the previous year. Ninety-five per cent of all 
disbursements went to organizations operating in Palestine. 
In addition, the United Palestine Appeal gave substantial 
subventions to the American offices of the Mizrachi Palestine 
Fund, the American Zionist Emergency Council, the Zionist 
Colonization Fund and the Weizmann Institute. 

The major expenditures in Palestine were for immigration, 
relief and housing for immigrants (21 per cent), agricultural 
settlement (16 per cent) and land purchase and development 
(17 per cent—a decrease from 1946). Expenditures for 
national organization and security purposes increased to 
10 per cent of the total disbursements in 1947. 


Other Palestinian Agencies 


There were a number of other agencies raising funds for 
Palestine, including Hadassah, with its medical and child-care 
program, the National Committee for Labor Palestine, which 
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supported the labor and welfare program of the Histadruth, 
the American Fund for Palestinian Institutions, concerned 
with modern as well as traditional cultural and welfare 
agencies, and the Federated Council for Palestine Institutions, 
which supplemented the individual collections in this country 


of traditional religious, educational and welfare agencies. 
(See Table 1.)! 


Other Overseas Agencies 


There were fifteen independent agencies which also raised 
funds for specific overseas work other than Palestine. These 
agencies secured over $6,000,000 in 1947. The largest of 
these organizations was the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
(HIAS), engaged in immigration services overseas and in 
services to immigrants in the United States, which reported 
receipts of over: $2,000,000 in 1947. Other large agencies with 
income of less than $1,000,000 but over $500,000 were Agu- 
dath Israel Youth Council and the Vaad Hatzala (concerned 
with overseas programs under orthodox Jewish auspices). The 
Labor Zionist Committee for Relief and Rehabilitation, 
organized in 1946, had a European program involving 
hachsharot (training centers), and child-care institutions and 


one addressed primarily to labor Zionist groups overseas. 
(See Table 1.)} 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 


The United Service for New Americans was the major 
national organization concerned with the reception and 
adjustment of new immigrants in the United States. It also 
assumed major responsibility in New York City for immigrants 
en route and for those remaining in the New York area. Its 
expenditures for both functions amounted to $9,153,263 in 
1947. USNA was a merger of the National Refugee Service 
and of the Department of Foreign Born of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. The latter organization also 
supported several homes for unattached women in Europe 
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/ and continued its membership and program service to its 
_ chapters in this country.! 


| Defense Agencies 


Aside from immigration and refugee work, the largest 
functional field of national Jewish agencies was the protection 
of civic rights and counteraction against anti-Semitism. The 
American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith were financed by the Joint Defense Appeal, 
which reported an income for the two agencies of approxi- 
mately $4,400,000 for its fiscal year ending February, 1948. 
The American Jewish Congress reported disbursements of 


— $991,000 in 1947, including $139,500 allocated to the World 


Jewish Congress. The World Jewish Congress disbursed 
$1,352,000, which included American contributions and a 


grant from the American Jewish Congress of approximately 
$493,000. The Jewish Labor Committee, which was engaged 


both in work with labor groups in this country for civic defense 
purposes and an overseas welfare program for Jewish labor 
groups abroad, reported total disbursements of $1,025,000, 
with approximately $315,000 spent in the United States. The 
Jewish War Veterans reported disbursements of $124,860 in 
1947, including its service for veterans’ groups as part of its 
program of the defense of Jewish civic rights. 


Health and Welfare 


Reports on seven of the larger national health and welfare 
agencies showed a total of $3,540,000 received in 1947. ‘The 
bulk of these funds were secured by the four national hospitals 
in Los Angeles and Denver for the care of the tuberculous, 
the National Home for Jewish Children in Denver and the 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. In addition, three regional 
agencies—one in Bellefaire, Cleveland (children), B’nai B’rith 
Home for the Aged in Memphis, and the Jewish Children’s 
Home of Atlanta—reported a 1947 income totaling $291,775. 


1 For further information on overseas aid, see p. 223. 
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Cultural Agencies 


Reports received on twelve cultural agencies showed 1947 
receipts of $2,027,733. The largest of this group were the 
B’nai B’rith National Youth Services, the American Zionist 
Fund, the Yiddish Scientific Institute and Histadruth Ivrith. 


Religious Agencies 


Reports of twenty-three national agencies engaged in educa- 
tional work, institutions for rabbinical training and yeshivahs 
for refugee students and rabbis showed receipts of over 
$5,000,000 in 1947. The largest of these institutions were the 
Hebrew Union College, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Yeshiva University, Yeshivath Torah Vodaath, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the United Lubavitcher 
Yeshivot. 

Increasing numbers of refugee students and rabbis had been 
arriving in the United States since May, 1946. USNA pro- 
vided basic maintenance for most of the refugee scholars 
arriving on student visas, the orthodox institutions providing 
student affidavits. Reports indicated, however, that the enroll- 
ment of these institutions consisted mainly of American 
students. 

The leading religious institutions no longer conceived their 
role in Jewish community life as being limited to rabbinical 
training. They had developed broad objectives in various 
fields of Jewish culture and sought to train teachers and 
communal leaders and technicians. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary envisaged its trans- 
formation into a University of Judaism, with schools of Jewish 
Education, Communal Service, and Jewish Music, Art and 
Letters. Hebrew Union College, which recently merged with 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, set up a School for Religious 
Studies in New York City to train teachers for religious schools 
and communal workers. Yeshiva University was granted 
authority by the state of New York to issue social science 
degrees, and stated that it was a university of liberal arts and 
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sciences, rather than strictly a theological institution. Brandeis 
University at Waltham, Mass., announced that it was plan- 
ning to initiate its academic program under Jewish auspices 
in the fall of 1948. 

The larger institutions were conducting drives to secure 
new endowments as a basis for an expansion of activities. 
Hebrew Union College was campaigning for $8,000,000, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America for $10,000,000, and 
Yeshiva University for $7,500,000. Some of the other yeshivot 
were conducting capital-fund drives, mainly for the purpose 
of increasing physical space for classrooms, dormitories, etc. 
The Mirrer Yeshiva’s drive was to enable it to establish class- 
rooms and dormitories for its refugee student body. 


Outlook for 1949 


Jewish community organization, which had been going 
forward steadily over the past three decades, was accelerated 
during the postwar years in response to the unprecedented 
overseas needs. These gains in organization represented valu- 
able assets to Jewish community life. With the hope that the 
coming year would see the achievement of the security as well 
as the political stability of Israel, the closing or the substantial 
reduction of the camps for displaced persons and progress 
toward recovery in the war-affected countries of Europe, it 
was hoped that long-term planning could replace the current 
state of continuing emergencies in the fluctuating economic 
and political status of overseas Jewry. If these developments 
were to take place, it might be anticipated that the Jewish 
communities would find themselves in a new constructive 
period, with the consolidation of organization and experience 
developed in war time and postwar overseas programs avail- 
able to help the health, welfare and cultural needs of the 
American Jewish population. Besides the uncertainties of the 
situations in Israel and in Europe, the trends in the economic 
and political aspects of American life were the chief factors 
which would determine whether these aspirations would be 


realized. 
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EDUCATION! 











By Uniah XK. Engelman— 


THE PARTITION DECISION of the United Nations and the sub- 
sequent declaration of the state of Israel was reflected in 
the programming of this year’s Jewish educational conferences. 
In a paper read by I. B. Berkson, and in the debate that 
followed it at the May conference of the National Council 
for Jewish Education, the old arguments of those who af- 
firmed and those who denied the value of Jewish life in the 
Diaspora were given a thorough refurbishing. “A healthy, 
vibrant Yishuv in Eretz Israel is no substitute for the survival 
of American Israel,” was the keynote of a speech by Moshe 
Davis, Dean of the Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, at the second annual Rabbinical Assembly 
Conference on Jewish Education. Horace M. Kallen, in the 
closing address of the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Jewish Education in Atlantic City, maintained 
a similar thesis. ‘Jewish education of American Jews is the 
necessary condition for the survival of Jewish values in the 
United States, regardless of what destiny has in store for 
the state of Israel. The American Jewish school must be an 
expression and development of the American democratic 
ideal, and the Jewish community must serve to transmit 
successfully the Jewish culture inheritance in the face of 
the competitive interest provided by the national scene, 
and lay the basis for the specific Jewish contribution to the 
national culture.” 

At the convention of the Central Conference for American 
Rabbis, held in Kansas City at the end of June, 1948, Abra- 
ham Feldman, president of the conference, called upon 
American Jewish groups, ‘“‘to adjourn the political contro- 
versies of Palestine,’ and concentrate ‘fon enlarging the 


1See also pp. 133-34. 
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educational endeavors and on enriching the cultural life 
of the Jewish communities in the land.” Similarly, Rabbi 
Philip S. Bernstein asserted at the same conference that 
“the major interest of American Jewish community life 
will shift from political activities on behalf of Zionism and 
philanthropy to the development of religious and cultural 
programs in the United States.” 


Likewise, Emanuel Neumann, president of the Zionist 
Organization of America, speaking at its convention in 
Pittsburgh in July and Alexander M. Dushkin, executive 
director of the Jewish Education Committee of New York, 
in a paper read at the national conference of Jewish Social 
Work in Atlantic City expressed their belief that the state 
of Israel would bring new relevance to Jewish culture and 
to the Hebrew language, and foresaw a great renaissance 
of Jewish religion and culture. 

In Israel itself, Moznayim, the literary organ of the Pal- 
estine writers, echoing the debate of Jewish educational 
circles in America, warned against identifying the educational 
interests of the Yishuv with those of the Jews living in other 
lands. 

Another major note heard at educational conferences was 
the warning to the communities not to curtail their educa- 
tional budgets because of the pressure for funds for Palestine 
and foreign aid. This point was made by Rabbi Israel 
Goldman, president of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
in opening the second Rabbinical Assembly Conference 
on Jewish Education and by Michael Stavitsky, at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for Jewish 


Education. 


Community Organization of Jewish Education 


The Jewish community of America was making serious 
efforts to create an institutional framework within which 
congregational and other elements interested in developing 
Jewish education could function effectively. The under- 
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lying principle of this framework was community responsi- 
bility and the organization of Jewish education. Early 
manifestations of this principle were the organization of 
communal Talmud Torahs; the most recent manifestation, 
the creation of local central agencies of Jewish education. 

In 1947-48, for the first time in the history of Jewish 
education in America, a complete plan for a community- 
directed program of Jewish education was adopted by the 
Jewish Community Council of Essex County, New Jersey. 
The plan cut boldly across congregational and organizational 
interests and geographic boundaries. It proposed the re- 
organization of the thirty-seven existing schools in the county 
into seven or eight regional school areas, with one or two 
consolidated schools in each, the construction of consolidated 
school buildings and central financing. E 

The plan encompassed a complete system from kinder- 
garten to high school, including one all-day school. It also 
provided for a community-conducted-and-financed experi- 
mental program in the “integration” of the formal classroom 
program of the Hebrew School with the play techniques 
and methods of group work. Judah Pilch, formerly a super- 
visor at the Jewish Education Committee of New York, was 
invited to direct the program. 

Another development in the direction of community organ- 
ization of Jewish education was the opening of a Western 
States regional branch of the American Association for 
Jewish Education, whose function was to organize Jewish 
education in communities in eleven Western States. The 
regional office was headed by Jacob M. Kartzinel, with 
Harold G. Trimble as chairman of the region. 

Regional planning and supervision in Jewish education 
was extended by the establishment during the year of the 
Board of Education of the New York Metropolitan Council 
of the United Synagogue, with the function of developing 
uniform standards and adequate educational practices and 
policies in schools of the United Synagogue. To facilitate 
the carrying out of the purposes of the Metropolitan Council, 
two regional associations, one in Queens and one in Brooklyn, 
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were established. Each regional group had its own school 
board and principals’ council. As an initial project the 
Council conduéted a first-year-teacher curriculum workshop, 
and at the end of the year gave uniform achievement tests 
to the first graders of the affiliated schools. The trend toward 
grouping of schools into associations for the purpose of 
standardizing their curriculum, administrative practices, 
improving supervision and teaching techniques, was evident 
also among the non-congregational schools of New York. 
Two such associations were organized last year: the Associated 
Schools of West Bronx, and the Principals’ Council of the 
Lower East Side in Manhattan. All these regional school 
associations were serviced by the District Supervisors of 
the Jewish Education Committee of New York. 

In Chicago, the community took the Board of Jewish 
Education into the orbit of its interests through the Jewish 
Welfare Fund. It underwrote more than half of the Board’s 
budget for 1948, and thus removed the need for independent 
campaigning by the educational agency. In New York 
City the provisional arrangement between the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies was replaced by a permanent one. 


Enrollment 


The survey of 125 communities distributed over 30 states, 
comprising a Jewish population of 3,814,711, or 80.0 per 
cent of the total Jewish population in the United States, and 
including all the large metropolitan centers, showed an 
estimated enrollment of 237,384. Of this total, 117,538, or 
49.5 per cent, was found in the weekday afternoon Hebrew, 
all-day and Yiddish schools, and 119,846, or 50.5 per cent, 
in the Sunday schools. The all-day school accounted for 
15,543 pupils, an increase over last year’s reported registra- 
tion of 4.8 per cent. The total enrollment in all schools 
showed an increase of 2.2 per cent over that of 1947. In 
1946-47 the increase was 1.4 per cent. In these two con- 
secutive annual increases in enrollment the weekday after- 
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noon schools gained 6,875 pupils, while the Sunday schools 
lost over 8,000 pupils the first year, and gained almost as 
many the second year. 


TABLE 1 


EsTIMATED JEWISH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
FOR 
1946, 1947 and 1948 











d : Combined | 
ean Enrollment in Per Enrollment in Per Enrollment in 
Weekday Schools | Cent Sunday Schools Cent Weekday & 
Sunday Schools 
1948 117,538 49.5 119,846 5Or5 237,384 
1947 116,541 49,7 eae SOS 234,358 
1946] 110,663 ATO" |! £20,365 52.1 231,028 








1The drop in Sunday school enrollment in 1947 is partly accounted for by the 
omission of several cities with considerable Sunday school enrollment from the 1947 
sample used for the estimate. These cities were included in the sample used for the 
estimate of enrollment in 1946 and 1948, 


A study made by the American Association for Jewish 
Education of the patterns of Jewish school enrollment in 
the large, intermediate and small communities in the United 
States, showed that there was an inverse relationship be- 
tween the size of the Jewish population in a community 
and the number of children attending the Jewish schools. 
Thus, in communities of 1,000 to 3,000 Jews, the proportion 
of enrollment to Jewish population was the highest, 9.26 
per cent; in the large metropolitan centers of 120,000 Jews 
and over, the proportion was the smallest, 3.03 per cent. 
The data on intermediate communities conformed to this 
general pattern of the relationship between enrollment and 
population. However, this relationship was modified in 
cities which had had central agencies of Jewish education 
for any length of time. In such cities the enrollment pro- 
portion was higher than would be expected from the size of 
their population. The existence of these educational agencies 
seemed to be a factor in the readier acceptance of Jewish 
education by larger segments of their Jewish populations. 
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Hebrew in the Public High Schools 


According to Judah Lapson, Director of the Hebrew 
Culture Council of the Jewish Education Committee of 
_ New York, 3,265 students were attending the Hebrew classes 
in the public high schools of New York City at the end of 
the 1947-48 academic school year. This represented an 
increase in enrollment of 9.4 per cent for the year. During 
the past year, four senior high schools added accredited 
courses in Hebrew to their curriculum, three in the borough 
of Queens and one in Brooklyn. I ne RE were com- 
pleted for introducing the Hebrew language course in Sep- 
tember, 1948, into three junior high schools in Brooklyn, 
which would bring the total number of high schools and 
junior high schools in New York City teaching Hebrew 
to twenty-six. 

The New York Beate Board of Regents last year granted 
the Hebrew language a status of complete parity with the 
major modern languages taught in the state schools. Pre- 
viously, modern Hebrew could be studied for two, three or 
four years in a New York City high school with full credit 
toward graduation and college entrance. However, the 
student could not include the marks he obtained in the 
city-wide Hebrew examinations in the tabulation of his 
average in applying for a state scholarship worth $1,400. 
This restriction was finally removed. 

The past year, Hunter College in New York gave full 
academic recognition to the Hebrew courses offered at the 
school, by establishing a Hebrew major in accordance with 
which students might now specialize in this subject and 
receive full academic credit. 

The College of the City of New York offered courses in 
Hebrew for the first time in 1948-49 for students who had 
completed a minimum of two years in the high schools. 
In 1947-48, the Extension Division successfully conducted 
evening courses in Hebrew for adults; courses in the Yiddish 
language were given at Brooklyn College by Miss Jean 
Jofen, at the College of the City of New York and at the 
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summer session of the Los Angeles branch of the University 
of California by Max Weinreich, director of the Yiddish 
Scientific Institute. Except for articles in the professional 
pedagogic magazines, a number of textbooks, one chapter 
on Jewish education in the latest book by Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, “The Future of the American Jew,” no theoretical 
works of significance in the field of Jewish education were 
published during the review year. 


Teacher Training and Teacher Shortage 


The lack of trained teachers for all types of Jewish schools 
was still acute in most communities throughout the country. 
A poll of the teacher training institutes in the country’ 
showed that in 1948 they had graduated only eighty-three 
Hebrew teachers. In the next four or five years, however, 
an increase was expected in the number of Hebrew teachers, 
judging by the present enlarged registration of the teachers’ 
seminaries. 

The ten teacher training schools included in the poll 
reported an enrollment of 1,326 students this year. Not 
all the enrollees were necessarily planning to become teachers; 
many students would transfer to other fields before grad- 
uation. The probable number of teacher graduates for 
1949-50 was estimated at 185 to 200. 

The Hebrew Union College School of Religious Education 
cf New York City graduated eighty-nine Sunday School 
teachers in June, 1947, and fifty in June, 1948. 

The shortage of kindergarten and nursery school teachers 
was alleviated to some degree last year through the co- 
operation of New York City colleges and universities, which 


' The Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theological Seminary of New 
York, The Teachers Institute of the Yeshiva University, The Jewish 
Teachers’ Seminary and People’s University of New York, The Herzliah 
Hebrew Teachers Institute of New York, the Beth Medrash Lemorot of 
New York, The Hebrew Teachers College of Baltimore, The Hebrew 
Teachers College of Boston, The College of Jewish Studies of Chicago 
The Teachers Institute of the Hebrew Theological College of Chicago, 
Gratz College in Philadelphia. ; i 
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referred those Jewish students majoring in early childhood 
education who also had good Jewish backgrounds, to the 
Jewish Education Committee. These referrals resulted in 
obtaining twenty new teachers. 


Several schools announced augmented programs for training 
teachers, executives for central agencies of Jewish education 
and school administrators. Dropsie College, of Philadelphia, 
announced the opening of an Extension Division of the De- 
partment of Education in New York City. The purpose of the 
Extension Division was to “provide facilities for experienced 
teachers, principals and educational administrators in New 
York City and vicinity to engage in studies which it is hoped 
may lead to research, experimentation and creative thinking 
in Jewish education, but whose professional duties make 
it difficult for them to come to Philadelphia.” 


The Department of Hebrew Culture and Education of 
New York University was extended last year, under the 
direction of Abraham I. Katsch. It announced a new cur- 
riculum for 1948-49 for students desiring to prepare them- 
selves for the general field of Jewish community service, 
including group work and social case work.. The Hebrew 
Union College School of Religious Education also gave 
special attention last year to the professional advancement and 
training of religious school principals of the New York area. 

An interesting experimental development last year took 
place in the care given to children in Jewish nursery schools 
and kindergartens. 

Two large Jewish schools, the Jewish Community School 
and the Jewish Settlement House of the East Side, added 
child psychologist specialists to their staffs. In both schools 
the psychologists and the teachers worked with family case 
workers. This innovation aimed to detect and correct any 
personality difficulties in the child as early as possible. 

Ivriah, a women’s organization interested in child educa- 
tion, realizing that both trained teachers and good equipment 
are needed to conduct kindergartens effectively, made a 
number of incentive grants available to New York kinder- 
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gartens and nursery schools for the buying of the proper 
equipment. 

In addition to the training programs offered by the ac- 
credited institutions, teacher training on a less formal basis 
continued during the year in special workshops, seminars 
and practicums conducted throughout the country by national 
educational associations and local central agencies of Jewish 
education. 


National Organizations 


The American Association for Jewish Education conducted 
a Labor Day week-end educational workshop for executives 
of central agencies of Jewish education at Cejwin Camp, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

The Torah Umesorah conducted a monthly workshop for 
teachers and principals in the day-schools in the New York 
area during the past year. 

The Hebrew Union College School of Religious Education 
conducted a two-week workshop for religious teachers from 
out-of-town congregations. It also carried its instruction 
out into the field through a series of pedagogic practicums 
at which staff members presented content and methods used 
in various areas of New York City. The Mizrachi National 
Education Committee conducted its third annual kinder- 
garten workshop. 

Seminars and workshops for in-service training of Sunday 
School and weekday afternoon teachers were conducted by 
central agencies of Jewish education in a number of cities. 
The Bureau of Jewish Education of Greater Miami added 
a special incentive to attend the seminars by presenting a 
monetary bonus to the Sunday School teachers who com- 
pleted the entire eight-week course. 

During the past year, the American Association organ- 
ized a Department of Pedagogics and Curricular Materials, 
headed by Zalmen Slesinger. The first task of the Depart- 
ment was to be the preparation of a specialized index of 
pedagogics and curricular materials, including the pub- 
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.lications by local bureaus of Jewish education, national 
educational agencies and private publishers. 

A Board of Secular Education of the United Yeshivos 
was organized in 1947, with Jacob I. Hartstein as super- 
intendent. The Board of Secular Education served as liaison 
between the affiliated and co-operating schools and state 
education departments and city boards of education. It 
also acted as a clearing house fer information pertaining 
to general education under Jewish auspices, and offered 
supervision and consultation to its affiliates. 

The Research Institute in American Jewish Education, 
which was organized in 1947 to study the psychological 
problems of the adjustment of American Jews, conducted 
several studies in co-operation with two community centers 
in the Bronx, the Jewish School of Sunnyside, and the School 
of Education of the College of the City of New York. Three 
papers were published in the Journal of Psychology: ‘Note 
on Children’s Social Role Perception,” ‘‘Children’s Use 
of Ethnic Frames of Reference,” and ‘‘Children’s Perceptions 
of Ethnic Group Membership.” The Institute also awarded 
a research grant for work on a doctoral dissertation at New 
York University on “Some Psychological Aspects of Minority 
Group Membership.” 

Educational conferences sponsored by various national 
educational organizations were held during the year through- 
out the country. In addition to those already mentioned, 
the United Synagogue Commission on Jewish Education 
held six regional conferences, extending from the metropolitan 
area of New York to the midwestern states at Chicago. 
The Zionist Organization of America held a two-day con- 
ference on “‘Reorienting Present-Day Zionist Education’’ in 
February, 1948. 

Sessions devoted to education at several of the regional 
conferences of the Council of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds were sponsored by the American Association 
for Jewish Education. The American Association also de- 
voted an Oneg Shabbat to Jewish education at the annual as- 
sembly of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
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Funds in Chicago. Michael Stavitsky, president of ‘the. 
American Association for Jewish Education presented to 
this meeting a blueprint for a community-directed system 
of Jewish education. 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


Of the 125 communities polled this year in the educational 
survey mentioned above, seventy-six communities reported 
318 parent-teacher associations in Jewish schools. Of this 
number, New York City claimed over 100 such associations, 
70 of which were organized in a United Parent ‘Teachers’ 
Association, with a membership of close to 15,000 parents. 
The United Parent Teachers’ Association conducted con- 
ferences on parent education, arranged workshops on Jewish 
holidays for parents and encouraged the organization of 
child study groups. Outside of New York City 59 commu- 
nities reported a membership of 13,844 in their parent- 
teacher associations. 

At the second annual conference on Yeshivah Education, 
held in Baltimore and sponsored by Torah Umesorah, the 
National Congress of Parent Teachers’ Association of Yeshivot 
Ketanot was organized. The American Association for 
Jewish Education at its last conference appointed a commit- 
tee to study the problem of organizing a national association 
of parent-teachers’ associations. 


Anniversaries 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education, which was headed from its 
inception by Emanuel Gamoran. The Commission pio- 
neered in the creation and publication of textbooks for 
use in Jewish schools. Prior to the establishment of the 
Commission, the curriculum of the Jewish Sunday School 
had been very limited by the lack of textbooks. During the 
past quarter of a century it published texts on Jewish history, 
literature, customs and ceremonies, religion, folk-lore and 
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the Hebrew language and broadened the range of Jewish 
school literature. During the past year the Commission 
published The Jewish Child Every Day, by Edith S. Covich, 
an attractive, illustrated little book of stories and activities 
for the pre-school child; an Animated Disc on the Jewish Calendar 
and an Animated Shovuos Booklet, by Florence Zeldin. It added 
two new essays by Solomon B. Freehof and Bernard Heller 
to the Anniversary Series. It also published a number of 
experimental units: The Synagogue, by Miriam Schmuckler, 
for junior high school students, and Units on Biblical Life, 
by Theresa Kohn; the latter were introduced in the Demon- 
stration School under the auspices of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York. 

This year was also the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Board of Jewish Education of Chicago. The celebration 
was marked by conferences, exhibits and special observances 
which emphasized the various phases of Jewish education 
in that city. The activities of the Board included super- 
vision, co-ordination, programming, subsidies, extension 
work, publications, Camp Avodah for boys and girls of high 
school age, at Buchanan, Michigan, the College ot Jewish 
Studies, teacher training, and those areas of secondary and 
higher Hebrew education which are best provided on a city- 
wide basis. In 1945 the Board acquired its own home, which 
also included adequate quarters for the College of Jewish 
Studies and its extensive libraries of Judaica and Hebraica. 


Educational Camps 


The school camp movement made additional progress 
during the past year. Camp Ramah, conducted by the 
United Synagogue Commission on Jewish Education, and 
Camp Massad, conducted by the Histadruth Ivrith, opened 
new branches, the former in Maine, and the latter at Ding- 
man’s Ferry, Pennsylvania. 

The New York Council of Hapoel Hamizrachi opened 
Camp Moshavah at Pocono Summit, Pennsylvania, for 
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children between ten and eighteen years of age. The aim 
of the camp was to prepare the campers for a productive, 
religious life of labor in Israel and America.\ 


Jewish Education Committee of New York 


The Jewish Education Committee inaugurated a weekly 
children’s radio program, World-Over Playhouse last year. 
The program was cited by the Ohio State University Radio 
Institute for a major award “‘for its sensitive presentation 
of stories and legends based on the Old Testament, em- 
phasizing cultural, ethical and spiritual values shared by 
all faiths as a heritage from Israel.” 

Plans were being made to rebroadcast World-Over Play- 
house in communities outside of New York City. 

In Those Days—In Our Time was the theme of the sixth 
annual Children’s Community Assembly held on February 23, 
1948 at Hunter College. It was arranged by the Jewish 
Education Committee and attended by more than 2,200 
children delegates from 250 Jewish schools. Based on Israel’s ~ 
dramatic struggle for independence, it: was presented as a 
living newspaper by Samuel Citron. 

The fifth annual Exhibition of Art in Jewish education 
was held at the Jewish Museum under the direction of 
Temima Gezari between March 28 and May 2. The ex- 
hibition included art work of children. from the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, China, Palestine, Cyprus, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, India and Turkey. 

Choral groups totaling more than 2,000 children from 
seventy-five Jewish schools in Greater New York partici- 
pated in the seventh annual Music Festival which was con- 
ducted by Harry Coopersmith in four regional assemblies 
held in May and June. 

The first Bikkurim Festival was held on the Mall in Central 
Park on June 20 and was attended by. over 15,000 children. 
It was under the sponsorship of the Educator’s Council 
of the Jewish National Fund in co-operation with the Jewish 
Education Committee of New York. 
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The Board of Jewish Education of Baltimore created a 
special department of tests and measurements in 1947. 
Previously, city-wide achievement tests were administered 
through its supervisory department. During September all 
pupils were given intelligence and achievement tests in at 
least one subject—Hebrew, Pentateuch or mechanical 
reading. The results were analyzed and presented to the 
principals and teachers for use in the classification of pupils 
and special assistance for retarded or advanced pupils, etc. 


Other Communities 


Reports of the continuing trend toward intensification of 
_ Jewish education either through the increase in the number 
of hours of instruction per week, the lengthening of the 
school year, or raising of the requirements for graduation, 
confirmation or bar mitzvah, came from eighty-nine commu- 
nities. Schools in over fifty communities recorded increased 
requirements for confirmation. In six communities (Oak 
Park, Ill.; Newton, Mass; Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; Ft. Worth 
and Dallas, Texas; Cedar Rapids, Iowa), the minimum age 
for confirmation was raised to fifteen. Seven communities 
(including Portland, Maine; Norristown, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; 
Huntington, W. Va.) made attendance at a Jewish school 
for at least three years a requirement for confirmation. 
Twenty-six schools of the Sunday School Society in Phila- 
delphia lengthened the school year from thirty to thirty-five 
weeks, while twelve schools in Los Angeles, six in Phila- 
delphia and schools in San Francisco and New Haven added 
two hours of instruction per week, making a total of nine 
hours per week for some schools. In Baltimore all three- 
day-a-week schools now required seven years of attendance 
for graduation. 

Close to forty communities raised the standards required 
for qualifying for the public bar mitzvah ceremony. In twelve 
cities (Dallas and Houston, Texas; Norristown, Harrisburg 
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and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oakland and Quincy, Mass.; Man- 
chester, N. H.; Portsmouth and Roanoke, W. Va.; Woodbury, 
N. J.; Tulsa, Oklahoma), schools required a minimum 
attendance of three years for the public bar mitzvah honors. In 
seven communities (Mt. Vernon; San Antonio, Indianapolis, 
Northampton, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Lewiston, Pa.) schools 
required two years, while in Bangor, Me., the prerequisite 
was four years and in Pottsville, Pa., five years. 


From fifty-three communities reports told of the intensi- 
fication of their programs in other ways. In the schools 
of Arlington and Roanoke, Va., Hebrew teaching was in- 
troduced in the Sunday Schools. In Oak Park, Illinois, 
and Council Bluff, Iowa, the curriculum was enriched with 
the addition of arts and crafts; attendance at the junior 
Sabbath services became a regular part of the program of 
the schools in Elgin, Illinois, Pottstown, Lewiston and Beaver 
Valley, Pa.; Youngstown, Ohio, Red Bank, N. J., and 
Northampton, Mass. Some schools in these communities 
also added a Saturday morning Hebrew class. In Erie, 
Pennsylvania, the Temple Sunday School was gradually 
being converted into a weekday afternoon school. 

Several communities, however, reported the lowering of 
educational standards and efforts. In Nashville, Tenn., 
and in South River and Sommerville, N. J., schools de- 
creased the number of study days per week from five to 
three, and in Brockton, Mass., the hours of instruction in the 
weekday school were decreased from two to one per day. 


Buildings 


A survey conducted by David Rudavsky of projected new 
educational buildings in New York City revealed that seventy- 
five Jewish school buildings were being planned in the 
four boroughs, excluding the borough of Richmond. The 
projected cost of these buildings would be over 15 million 
dollars. In thirty-nine other communities plans were made 
for erecting eighty-five new school buildings. 
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—RELIGION a a SS 





By Joshua Trachtenberg— 


JUDAISM IN AMERICA appeared in 1947-48 to have reached a 
stage of “rationalization” — that is to say, of self-examination, 
clarification and integration in the realm of religious thinking 
and programming, as well as of organization. This process 
may be ascribed to three major influences: first, the rapid 
adjustment of Jewish life and thought to the American en- 
vironment; second, the pivotal role imposed on the American 
Jewish community by the catastrophic events of recent Jewish 
history; and third, the connotations from a religious standpoint 
of the establishment of the state of Israel. Although the 
developments of the year under review could not be regarded 
as in any wise decisive, they did offer ground for some ten- 
tative judgments concerning the response of Judaism in 
America to the current facts of Jewish life. 


Theology 


The Future of the American Jew (Macmillan, 1948) was 
Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan’s latest summation of his 
oft-propounded conception of Judaism as a civilization. Once 
again the founder and leader of the Reconstructionist move- 
ment advanced a conception of God as the cosmic ‘‘process”’ 
that “makes for salvation’; Kaplan refused to compromise 
with the “‘chosen people”’ idea, wrestled with the problem of 
evil, redefined the basic values in Jewish religion, and set 
his rational modern interpretation of Judaism in the fore- 
ground of a reconstructed Jewish life in America. 

There was a radical cast to Kaplan’s theological thinking, 
yet Reconstructionism was an off-shoot of the Conservative 
movement, to which many if not most of its proponents 
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adhered. This anomaly pointed up what appeared to be 
a growing tendency to define “‘sides’’ more precisely, to 
make a sharp cleavage between “‘traditionalist”’ and ““modern- 
ist”? thinking and practice. Creative speculation in theology 
had been pretty well restricted to the Reconstructionist 
group (this may be explained not only by its exceptional | 
leadership, but also by the semi-traditionalist allegiances of 
Conservatism, which left the way open for dissent, at the 
same time obliging “‘dissenters’’ to account for their views). 
It was impossible as yet to gauge the influence of such a 
theology upon popular thought. Rabbi Joseph Zeitlin’s 
Disciples of the Wise (Columbia, 1945) disclosed the impact 
of modernism upon broad sections of the American rabbinate 
outside the avowedly modernist Reform group. But the 
appearance of a number of expository works revealed the 
increasing alertness of representatives of the several schools 
of thought to the necessity of reaching the public. Rabbi 
Milton Steinberg’s volume Basic Judaism (Harcourt, 1947) was 
not only widely acclaimed but apparently widely read as 
well. Although presenting the traditionalist and modernist 
viewpoints from a neutral position, it succeeded in under- 
lining the divergences between the two even more sharply 
than their “basic” agreements, such as they are. The Or- 
thodox position was broadly and authoritatively presented by 
Professor Meyer Waxman, in his Handbook of Judaism (Bloch, 
1947). The Education Department of the Agudath Israel 
Youth Council issued eight titles of a series of Jewish Pocket 
Books (published by the Spero Foundation), among which 
several, notably Sczence and Judaism, by Rabbis Harold Leiman 
and Joseph Elias, and Social Order—the Jewish View, by 
Rabbi Elias, sought to approach modern issues from the Or- 
thodox standpoint. To these must be added the earlier volume 
by Rabbi Robert Gordis, Conservative Judaism (Behrman, 
1945), representing the traditionalist position within Con- 
servatism. From the Reform side similar literary activity 
was indicated in the announcement of the forthcoming publi- 


cation of a comprehensive statement by Professor Samuel S. 
Cohon. 
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These were but a few of the current theological works. 
A complete bibliography of recent publications, including 
periodical literature, would offer striking evidence of the 
growing interest in religious and theological problems among 
American Jews. Though original thought was still meager, 
these writings revealed an increasing self-awareness and 
militancy which were bound to stimulate creativity, and to 
align larger sections of the community more consciously and 
thoughtfully with the religious parties. A ‘‘modern tra- 
ditionalism”? was emerging to compete with an unmodified 
“modernism” for the allegiance of American Jews, at a 
moment when it was being increasingly acknowledged on 
all sides that the distinctiveness of Jewish life in America 
must reside essentially in its religious pattern. 


Law and Ritual 


The debate over the role of rabbinic law in American 
Jewish life continued. For Orthodoxy the law was fixed 
and central. The establishment of the state of Israel pre- 
sented a challenge which Orthodoxy somehow had to meet, 
since the traditionalist position in the ‘Holy Land” might 
influence strongly religious thought on this side of the Atlantic. 
Opposition to the “secularization”’ of Israel was being pressed 
not only by the Yishuv’s religious leaders, but in America 
as well. This was evidenced in the discussion at the con- 
vention of the Rabbinical Council of America (Orthodox) 
in May, 1948, of “The Effect of a Jewish State upon the 
Galut.”’ In the midst of the rejoicing, there was a clear 
note of concern lest a disregard of ‘‘the law”’ by the new state 
confront Orthodoxy with a ‘‘major obstacle.’ The issue, 
of course, lay out of the hands of American Jewry, and 
the Orthodox community could only await developments 
with apprehension. However, the centrality of Israel as 
the source of religious authority was endorsed when Rabbi 
Uri Miller, president of the Rabbinical Council, proposed 
in April, 1948, that the Chief Rabbinate in Palestine be 
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accepted by American Jewry as the central authority in 
Jewish law. 

Meanwhile American Orthodoxy prepared to strengthen 
its bulwarks at home. The Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations and the Rabbinical Council stepped up their 
campaign for the observance of the ritual dietary law, en- 
listing an increasing number of food-producing and processing 
firms under the supervision of their Kashrut Commission 
(which listed all the food products and detergents entitled 
to display the U insignia in each issue of Jewish Life, the 
official Orthodox publication). It brought pressure, in most 
instances successfully, on national organizations to instruct 
local chapters to provide kosher meals at public functions, 
and distributed thousands of pamphlets stressing the im- 
portance of adhering to the Jewish dietary laws. (The 
degree of public interest in kashrut was indicated by the 
lively and protracted debate in the letter columns of the 
National Jewish Post on the merits and demerits in our day 
of a strict observance of the dietary laws.) In the metropolitan 
New York-New Jersey area the Sabbath Observance Council, 
sponsored by the Orthodox rabbinical and lay organizations, 
sent out a mobile ‘“‘Pulpit on Wheels” to distribute literature 
and present speakers at street corners to emphasize the 
desirability of Sabbath observance. Similar efforts were 
being planned by newly organized chapters in various sections 
of the country for the coming year. In many communities 
Orthodox rabbis were reported to be vigorously combatting 
the widespread practice of permitting physicians (often non- 
Jewish) to perform circumcisions, and to be insisting on 
the necessity of having a mohel officiate. However, the 
readiness of Orthodox leaders to make concessions to the 
times so long as the basic law was not infringed was in- 
dicated by the decision of the Halakha Commission of the 
Rabbinical Council to permit the donation of the eye of a 
deceased person to an eye bank for corneal transplantation, 
despite the traditional abhorrence at the mutilation of the 
dead and the utilization of any object detached from a 
corpse. 
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The Conservative group, which permitted a wide diversity 
of practice under a formal policy of adherence to the tra- 
ditional corpus of Jewish law, also wrestled with this problem 
(and with its collective conscience), but with no more con- 
clusive results than in the past. Bowing to the insistent 
pressure of American mores, and following the Reform lead, 
Conservative congregations had generally abolished the 
women’s balcony and had for some time been seating families 
together. But this concession had not been accompanied 
by an acknowledgment of a formal change in women’s 
status, although the principle of equality continued to plague 
the conscience of Conservatism. Further concession seemed 
called for. Rabbi Robert Gordis, former president of the 
Assembly, proposed in a magazine article the introduction 
of a ritual according women as a group a place in the Torah 
service. When this suggestion was challenged by correspond- 
ents as another evasion of the equal rights of women, Rabbi 
Gordis fell back on the Conservative dissent from too rapid 
and precipitate a change in Jewish law or tradition. 

On March 30, 1948, the Rabbinical Assembly convoked 
a special conference on Jewish law at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. The discussion revolved around the very prac- 
tical problem of how to amend or revise the law in con- 
formity with modern needs, with special reference to the 
acute and perennial problem of the agunah, the widow whose 
husband’s death has not been properly attested to and 
who consequently may not remarry. In the absence of a 
universally recognized supreme judicial body, the Assembly 
found itself still unable either to make its own revisions on 
the basis of need, or to accept the traditional practice and 
sacrifice ‘‘modernist’’ scruples. Two “practical” suggestions 
(or hopes) emerged from this Conservative conference: first, 
that in the new state of Israel there might be established a 
new “Sanhedrin,” a supreme judicial body which would 
dedicate itself to the task of making ‘‘our holy laws operative 
normally in the life of a normal people’’—a proposal which 
aroused some fear lest a twentieth-century Sanhedrin might 
lack sufficient understanding of the problems of the tra- 
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ditional Jew outside of Palestine to resolve present-day 
conflicts; second, that a “‘Jewish Academy”’ be established 
in America, consisting of selected rabbis, scholars and laymen 
who would regularly discuss all phases of Jewish doctrine 
and practice, without laying any claim to the authority 
of the ancient Sanhedrin. ‘‘Its first task shall be to lead 
and guide the Conservative movement in a nation-wide 
‘repentance’ effort, calculated to re-establish a minimum of 
observancé among the members of our congregations.” 

But the agunah remained without relief. ‘““Those who wish 
to modify the marriage law by new and radical legislation 
must recognize that legislation requires authority, which we 
have not and which no other existing body of rabbis can 
now claim,” the conference concluded, adding somewhat 
disingenuously that the Jewish marriage laws as they now 
existed were flexible enough to prevent undue hardship for the 
agunah. 

While wrestling with the problem of adjusting Jewish law, 
the Rabbinical Assembly added to its New York Beth Din 
courts of Jewish law in Philadelphia and Chicago, to deal 
with the interpretation of Jewish law under the guidance 
of the Assembly’s Law Commission. (It need hardly be 
pointed out, of course, that these courts were not recognized 
by Orthodox Jewry.) In many local communities Con- 
servative rabbis assumed the responsibility of furthering ‘‘an 
appreciation and reverence for Jewish law,” although the 
formal distinction between ‘‘custom’”’ and “‘law’’ generally 
conceded by Conservatives and particularly stressed by the 
Reconstructionists left a wide area for interpretation and 
emphasis. 

The problem of the law concerned the Reform rabbinate 
as well, though its impact upon them was far less drastic 
and far-reaching. Reform, which did not recognize the 
binding quality of Jewish law and had freely disregarded 
the legal and ritual codes, had in recent years restored some 
phases of discarded ritual practice. In 1944 the Hebrew 
Union College Press published Reform Jewish Practice and Its 
Rabbinic Background, by Solomon B. Freehof. This work, 
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whose purpose was “‘to describe present-day Reform Jewish 
practices and the traditional rabbinic laws from which they 
are derived,” indicated an interest in establishing some 
connection with the legal tradition without in any way com- 
promising the historic position of the Reform movement. At 
the June, 1947, convention of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis the most hotly debated issue was the re- 
acceptance of a traditional point of Jewish law, though the 
debate was based on religio-sociological rather than legalistic 
considerations. A resolution to the effect that “the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis does not sanction mixed 
marriages between Jew and non-Jew, without conversion, and 
it therefore calls upon the members of the Conference to 
discourage such marriages and to refrain from officiating at 
them’? [italics ours], was barely defeated by a vote of seventy- 
four to seventy-two. Instead, the Conference reaffirmed its 
resolution of 1909 declaring that mixed marriages ‘“‘are con- 
trary to the tradition of the Jewish religion and should there- 
fore be discouraged by the American Rabbinate.”’ 

It was thus by an extremely narrow margin that the 
Conference resisted the pressure to become itself a “‘law- 
making” body, and adhered to its consistent policy of re- 
fraining from imposing “‘official’’ restraints and obligations 
upon its membership. It may be prophetic that the attempt 
to forbid mixed marriages under any circumstances was 
largely made by the younger rabbis, while the older group, 
most of whom declared they never officiated at mixed mar- 
riages, preferred to maintain the freedom of action in special 
cases allowed by the 1909 resolution. The convention also 
approved a series of recommendations concerning various 
aspects of conversion and marriage. 

Somewhat similar were the moves within the Reform and 
Conservative rabbinates to develop ‘‘Codes of Rabbinic 
Ethics,” “Principles of Relationship between Congregations 
and Rabbis’ and ‘Standards of Jewish Practice” for lay 
congregants. These efforts reflected an acknowledgment of 
the prevailing lack of adherence among American Jews to 
certain minimal ethical and ritual requirements which might 
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be presumed to represent the basic position of each of these 
movements. The Central Conference of American Rabbis 
had been concerned with this problem for some years, and 
despite its reluctance to “‘legislate,” because of the moral 
sanctions implied, each convention debate found it moving 
closer to the goal. At one of the symposia attending the 
ceremonies at Cincinnati marking the inauguration of 
Dr. Nelson Glueck as president of the Hebrew Union College, 
in March, 1948, Rabbi Maurice Eisendrath deplored the 
failure of American Jews to observe even a minimum standard 
of religious practice. Despite his earlier opposition to any 
such action, Rabbi Eisendrath declared that he had been 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that some sort of “‘dis- 
cipline’? ought to be expected of Reform congregants, and 
that the time was approaching when the rabbinate would 
have to elaborate a code and educate the laity to its ob- 
servance. 

A “Code of Ethics and Guide for the Rabbi’? underwent 
final editing during 1947-48, before submission to the Con- 
servative Rabbinical Assembly for adoption. A similar ‘‘Code 
of Ethics and Guide for Synagogue Officials’? was recom- 
mended for adoption by the United Synagogue of America. 
The Reconstructionist movement had already circulated its 
own code of practice some years earlier. 

The editing and publication of “‘official’? prayerbooks 
must also be regarded as falling within this same area, since 
a uniform ritual serves educational and cohesive as well as 
liturgic purposes. The two volumes of the Union Prayer-Book, 
used by all Reform congregations, underwent revision in 
1940-1945. In 1946 the Rabbinical Assembly published a 
Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book, being used at the time of 
writing by 185 congregations; the current new printing was 
to contain transliterations of some of the more important 
prayers and hymns; a Daily Prayer Book was in preparation. 
The Reconstructionist Sabbath Prayer Book, which aroused 
such a violent reaction in Orthodox circles, appeared in 
1945. During the current year the Rabbinical Council 
announced the completion of a “traditional Hebrew prayer- 
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book with a modern English translation,’? which it was hoped 
“will become the official Orthodox Siddur for American 
Israel.” 


Intensification of Religious Life 


The intensification of religious life was not limited to 
rabbinic debate. The Central Conference of American Rabbis 
not only protested vigorously against the “‘secularization”’ of 
Jewish life, but joined with the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations in the annual ‘‘American Jewish Cavalcade,” 
which sought to strengthen religious understanding and 
loyalties among the laity; forty-two cities were reached by 
the thirty-seven speakers who participated in the project. 
The tour of Rabbi Leo Baeck, president of the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism, who addressed meetings in eleven 
cities under the sponsorship of the Cavalcade, provided an 
especially moving experience for many, and elicited much 
favorable publicity. Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, on his 
retirement from Temple Emanu-El, New York City, devoted 
himself entirely to conducting a Cavalcade of his own, 
visiting thirty-nine communities throughout the United States 
from January through May, 1948. An intensive campaign 
to “‘win the unaffiliated” resulted in the formation of twenty- 
seven new congregations, many begun with the aid of sub- 
sidies from the Union; thirteen of the congregations were 
in the West, and fourteen in the East. The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations reported a total membership of 359 
(over 100,000 families), as compared with 344 on June 1, 1947; 
in 1940, the number of affiliated congregations had been 
305 with a family membership of some 59,000. 

The almost universal practice among Reform congregations 
of suspending religious activities during the summer months 
came under attack at several meetings of congregational 
presidents held in various sections of the country. An in- 
creasing number of congregations conducted services during 
the summer under the leadership of the rabbi, or, in his’ 
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absence, of lay members. Some congregations experimented 
with techniques for keeping in touch with vacationing con- 
gregants and with children at camps through the mails. At 
Temple Emanu-El in New York a daily late afternoon service 
was resumed after a lapse of a half century or longer. 

Equally disturbed over the spread of secularization, the 
Conservative rabbinate at its June, 1947, convention in 
New York sharply attacked the community center for having 
weakened the role of the synagogue in the community and 
for fostering an ethnic-cultural rather than religious viéw 
of Jewish life. The Rabbinical Assembly gave serious con- 
sideration to a proposal to convert the Conservative syna- 
gogue into a synagogue-center, with executive director, direc- 
tor of education, director of youth and club activities and 
director of social and recreational programs, and to provide 
these directors with the physical facilities to carry on a fully 
integrated community program. The serious, practical and 
communal difficulties which lay in the way of such a scheme 
prevented immediate action, and the entire project was 
turned over to a committee for further consideration. That 
the centers themselves were alive to this problem was indi- 
cated in the new Statement of Principles adopted by the 
Jewish Welfare Board in May, 1948. Whether and to what 
degree the charge of secularization was justified, and how 
it could best be dealt with were moot questions of pre-eminent 
concern in the present stage of Jewish religious and communal 
development. 

In order to give its program more effective local expression, 
the Assembly established six regional offices. The United 
Synagogue added eight new regional offices to the four 
previously established, thus greatly increasing its capacity 
to serve its member congregations. The total membership 
of the United Synagogue, reported in May, 1948, to the 
biennial convention at Chicago, numbered 317 congregations, 
an increase of 67 in the course of two years. The Cantors 
Assembly, organized by the United Synagogue in February, 
1947, reported a membership of seventy-eight; its primary 
function for the present was to set up standards to govern 
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the activities of cantors and their relationship with syna- 
gogue Officials. 

The Orthodox community followed along the lines laid 
down by Reform and Conservatism. The convention of the 
Rabbinical Council held in New York in May, 1948, in con- 
sidering various practical phases of the rabbi’s function in 
the synagogue and the community, made it apparent that the 
pattern of rabbinic service established by the other groups 
had been accepted by the Orthodox rabbinate as well. Acting 
in conjunction with the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions, which. held its fiftieth anniversary convention at the 
same time, plans were developed for the creation of commis- 
sions to organize regional groups “‘for the effective imple- 
mentation of Orthodox Jewish ideals,’ and to establish a 
department of synagogue activities, unde the joint sponsorship 
of the rabbinic and lay bodies and of the affiliated yeshivot. 
The Union reported that its membership had reached the 
figure of 500 congregations. 


Religious Education 


Jewish education is being treated in detail elsewhere in 
this volume,’ and there is no need to attempt to cover similar 
ground here. This report will therefore limit itself to a con- 
sideration of certain particularly pertinent aaa in 
the field of religious education. 

In 1947-48, the theological seminaries followed a path 
calculated to make them the central professional training 
institutions of the Jewish community. The energy they dis- 
played indicated a deep conviction and determination among 
all branches of Judaism that the community should be reli- 
giously oriented and guided. It would be a mistake, however, 
to see a solely parochial motivation behind this program of 
expanded religious education on the higher level. More 
important, there was a growing conviction in Jewish religious 
circles that Judaism’s message, suppressed in recent centuries 


1 See article on Jewish Education, p. 148. 
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by the inner struggle for adjustment in a changing world 
scene and the sheer physical struggle to survive, must now 
be extended to a universal audience for which it is intended. 
Together with the Yishuy in the new Israel, American Jewry 
felt it had the opportunity and duty ‘‘to strengthen and apply 
religious ideals and spiritual values in all relationships,” so 
that Judaism might help point the way out of the current 
crisis in world affairs. To this end, the seminaries undertook 
the major burden of responsibility for providing an adequately 
trained leadership. 

Coincidentally with the inauguration of its new president, 
the Hebrew Union College embarked upon the first stages of 
a far-reaching program of expansion. Among the innovations 
were: a Department of Human Relations, designed to bridge 
the gap between religion and the social sciences; a Depart- 
ment of Graduate Christian Ministers, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for non-Jewish clergymen to become acquainted at 
first hand with liberal Judaism and its proponents; a Depart- 
ment for Graduate Jewish Studies; a radio workshop; the 
American Jewish Archives, directed by Professor Jacob R. 
Marcus; a summer institute for rabbis; a program of training 
for lay leadership at the college and in various centers through- 
out the country; a traveling museum; fellowships for young 
Christian ministers and theological students, as well as for 
young rabbis. In New York City, a new School of Sacred 
Music was to be opened in the Fall of 1948 in co-operation 
with the Society for the Advancement of Liturgical Music. 
This school, which would represent another significant ad- 
vance in Reform’s changing attitude toward ritual, and 
specifically toward the place of the Jewish musical tradition, 
would operate in conjunction with the School of Religious 
Education opened in. New York in the Spring of 1947. (The 
Jewish Theological Seminary, also, had under consideration 
the establishment of a Cantors Seminary.) In addition, the 
amalgamation of the Hebrew Union College and the Jewish 
Institute of Religion was consummated, with the latter to 
continue in existence as an adjunct training school for rabbis 
in New York and a College of Advanced Studies. 
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The West Coast, which had been developing rapidly as a 
center of Jewish life, acquired two major educational institu- 
tions, both located in Los Angeles. The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, with the financial aid of Haskell W. 
Kramer, organized a College for Jewish Studies under the 
direction of Rabbi Leonard Greenberg. The West Coast 
University of Judaism, an offshoot of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary comprising two schools, also came into existence, 
with the help of Louis Rabinowitz. Rabbi Jacob Kohn was 
appointed dean of the graduate school, and Dr. Samuel 
Dinin dean of the school of education; Rabbi Simon Green- 
berg, acting president of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
for the academic year 1948-49 during the leave of absence 
of the president, Professor Louis ‘Finkelstein, would also serve 
as director of the Los Angeles institution. It should be noted 
too that The Eternal Light radio program,.sponsored by the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, received the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Institute for Education by Radio award for the third 
consecutive year. 

The Yeshiva University, which previously announced the 
establishment of several professional schools, began the con- 
struction of a new building to house undergraduate classes. 
Since this structure was being erected with state aid which 
required a non-sectarian policy of admissions and instruction, 
this venture posed interesting new problems. 


Brandeis University, opening under Jewish auspices at 
Waltham, Mass., in the Fall of 1948 with Dr. Abram L. 
Sachar as president, also constituted an interesting venture in 
the integration of Jewish and secular studies. 


The congregational organizations were active, as usual, 
in publishing educational and propaganda material. It may 
be worthy of note that both the Orthodox and Conservative 
groups issued a number of pamphlets on holiday observance 
addressed to adults; the Reform group added several items 
to its excellent series for preschool and kindergarten children, 
also dealing with holiday observances. The Rabbinical 
Council sponsored the publication of The Unfailing Light, the 
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memoirs of the late Dr. Bernard Drachman, an outstanding 
leader of American Orthodoxy for close to a half-century. 

The objection to sectarian observances in the public schools 
became somewhat more vocal. In a number of communities, 
individual rabbis and rabbinic associations (notably the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations and the New York 
Board of Rabbis) protested against the singing of Christmas 
carols and other such religious activities. The released-time 
program met with universal condemnation from organized 
Jewish religious agencies, which joined, through the Syna- 
gogue Council, in supporting the McCollum case before the 
Supreme Court.? 


Palestine and Overseas 


The establishment of the state of Israel was greeted with 
universal satisfaction and acclaim, save for the note of dissent 
sounded by the American Council for Judaism, which con- 
tinued to profess alarm over the danger of conflict between 
Zionist and American loyalties, and insisted that Judaism 
must be professed solely as a religious faith. However, there 
were a considerable number of defections from its ranks, 
including some of the few remaining rabbis, on the ground 
that with Israel’s independence the Council had lost all 
reason for continuing its struggle against Zionism, and that 
the Council had failed to develop a positive religious program. 
Several of its chapters were reported to be considering the 
advisability of disbanding. 

A noteworthy project was sponsored by the members of 
the Rabbinical Assembly, who financed a visit by Rabbi 
Kalman Friedman to his former community in Florence, 
Italy. During his stay of several months early in 1948, Rabbi 
Friedman helped reorganize congregational and communal 
affairs, and introduced several features of congregational life 
familiar to the American synagogue. He returned with the 
proposal that “rabbis of Conservative training should be sent 
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to organize European communities and synagogues”? which 
in his judgment were ready to pursue the Conservative pattern 
and program. From the Jewish Theological Seminary came 
a report that the rabbinical students there, possibly influenced 
by such a suggestion and eager to co-operate in Jewish con- 
structive efforts, had agreed to spend a year in the service of 
the Jewish egal either in Europe among the displaced 
persons, or in newly re- -established communities, or in Israel 
on the soil or in the service of the state. Those who could 
not go overseas were to, perform ayer service in small commu- 
nities in the United States, or in “‘intensive study.” 


Social Fustice 


Issues affecting social justice and civil rights remained in 
the forefront of religious thinking. All religious groups com- 
mended the report of President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, and expressed the hope that the President would 
set up a permanent commission to safeguard the civil rights 
of American citizens and of political, social and religious 
minorities. The Rabbinical Assembly and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis voiced their opposition to the 
enactment of a program’ of universal military training. In a 
statement issued by the Rabbinical Council, the Orthodox 
rabbinate urged the elimination of discrimination because 
of race, color or creed in industry and education, with special 
reference to the Negro, and expressed the hope that the 
government would take measures to combat the rising cost 
of living. i 

Among the Conservative.and Reform rabbinate there was 
discontent over the policy. of piling up pious but unheeded 
statements. At the instance of the Rabbinical Assembly, a 
new Commission on Social Action was projected jointly with 
the United Synagogue, to bring lay and rabbinic representa- 
tives together on issues. of social justice, and to be ‘“‘a com- 
mission for action rather than merely for the issuance of 
pronouncements.” 
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The Joint Commission on Social Action established by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations came into being in Febru- 
ary and adopted a ten-point program on social action for 
education within and outside the liberal Jewish fold and for 
co-operation with like agencies of other religious and secular 
groups, to further international peace, social justice and 
inter-racial harmony. Meanwhile, the Commission on Justice 
and Peace of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
published statements on “Judaism and Race Equality” and 
‘Judaism, Management and Labor,” and sponsored an Insti- 
tute on Judaism and Civil Rights at St. Louis in April, 1948, 
which also produced a statement fully covering the issues 
involved. 





CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 





By Sholom 7. Kahn— 


Our SUBJECT IS THE DYNAMIC and growing pattern of Jewish 
creative activities in America, and the present article is in 
the nature only of an exploration of general areas and forms 
still in the making. Though the concept of culture employed 
has been restricted to literature and the arts, an attempt has 
been made to represent as many segments of Jewish life as 
possible. Since the United States, as the largest of surviving 
Jewish communities, may be expected because of its unique 
history and position to develop a character peculiarly its own, 
the criteria which have determined whether a creative prod- 
uct should be included as ‘‘Jewish” have been rather broad 
and flexible. Such an approach, it was hoped, would have 
the virtue of comprehensiveness. 
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LITERATURE 


The People of the Book were creating and reading books 
in America during the period under review, as always, but 
with an increased tempo indicating a spiritual stock-taking 
in the aftermath of the recent World War. 


New Books: 


In their variety, the new books reflected the problems and 
themes uppermost in the minds of American Jews. A number 
of refugees and others began the process of recording and 
exploring the harrowing experiences of Nazi persecution in 
Europe, especially the destruction of Polish Jewry, the situa- 
tion of the displaced persons, and the migrations to Palestine 
and elsewhere. Works worthy of note were Zvi Kolitz’s The 
Tiger Beneath the Skin: Stories and Parables of the Years of Death, 
and Marie Syrkin’s Blessed Is the Match: The Story of Jewish 
Resistance; other authors wrote of Auschwitz, Birkenau, 
Buchenwald, Dachau and Poland during and after the war. 

American Jewry also began putting into books the stories 
of its participation in the war. Two volumes of the collective 
record appeared under the title of American Jews in World War 
II: The Story of 550,000 Fighters for Freedom; less formal treat- 
ments included personal experiences of individuals ranging 
from Marines to USO entertainers. 

Many writers were also busy recording and evaluating their 
personal experiences in peace-time America. That some of 
these had been happy was clear from the number of books of 
nostalgic memoirs, of which Charles Angoff’s When I Was a 
Boy in Boston and William Manners’ Father and the Angels were 
typical. Ann Birstein, Class of 48 in Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y., won the Dodd, Mead Intercollegiate Fellowship for 
1948 with a first novel, tentatively entitled Fruit of His Good- 
ness, Written in a similar vein. 

Among the Jewish poetry of the year were Karl Wolfs kehl’s 


1 For a complete listing of books of Jewish interest in English published 
in the United States, see the bibliography in this volume, p. 527. 
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1933: A Poem Sequence, published in the original German 
accompanied by an English translation, and the posthumous 
Poems of Samuel Greenberg, rescued from oblivion through 
the accident of their having influenced the work of Hart 
Crane. Karl Shapiro showed an increased awareness of his 
Jewishness in his Trial of a Poet. Jacob Sloan was a relatively 
new voice, Jewish both in the subjects of his own verses and 
in his many translations from Yiddish and Hebrew. 

Involved in the spiritual self-discovery of the American 
Jew was a return to the classic sources of his tradition. First 
and foremost was the Jewish Bible. During the course of 
the year publication was begun of a series of thirteen or more 
volumes by Solomon Goldman dealing with the Jewish Bible, 
under the general heading of The Book of Human Destiny, to 
include translation, commentary, historical analysis, bibliog- 
raphy, and notes. The first to appear was The Book of Books, 
published jointly by the Jewish Publication Society and Harper 
& Bros. A Bible for the blind in Hebrew Braille was in process 
of publication by the Jewish Braille Institute of America. In 
the Jewish Pocket Books series, published by the Agudath 
Israel Youth Council of America, other classic works were 
reprinted in cheap editions, including Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari 
and Nathan Birnbaum’s Confession. 

Also deserving of notice was a striking literary trend toward 
increased concern with the problems of anti-Semitism and 
intermarriage. This type of material proved to be extremely 
popular and commercially profitable, and Hollywood began 
to explore its possibilities. 

Less commercial and more profound were the products of 
a growing group of young writers who described Jewish 
experiences on a high literary level. Saul Bellow’s The Victim 
was praised for its subtlety and solidity, as were Delmore 
Schwartz’s stories. 


Jewish Publication Society 
The Jewish Publication Society! completed sixty years of 


A full report of the Society’s activities may be found on p. 841 of 
this volume. 
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activity with a busy year of production. Biography and his- 
tory predominated among its publications: Cecil Roths’ The 
House of Nasi: Dona Gracia; Essays in Jewish Biography, by 
Alexander Marx, whose seventieth birthday was celebrated; 
Solomon Grayzel’s A History of the Jews, a one-volume history 
for general use; and Abram V. Goodman’s American Overture, 
a pioneering exploration of the status of early Jewish settlers 
in America, in addition to Marie Syrkin’s Blessed Is the Match. 


Schocken Books 


An outstanding contribution to the cause of Jewish books 
in America was made by the appearance, beginning in 
October of 1946, of Schocken Books. 

Carrying on a tradition already well established in Europe 
and Palestine, this distinguished house published twenty-two 
volumes in whose number are such important works as 
Gershom Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Martin 
Buber’s Tales of the Hasidim: The Early Masters and two fine 
anthologies: Jn Time and Eternity, edited by N. N. Glatzer 
and Réyte Pomerantsen, edited by I. Olsvanger. In addition, 
Schocken Books continued its program of printing the com- 
plete works of Franz Kafka. The twelve volumes published 
in the Schocken Library series included classics, writings of 
the recent past, and the works of living authors. Among the 
authors were Heinrich Heine, Solomon Maimon, S. Y. Agnon, 
Bernard Lazare, and Sholom Aleichem, and the subjects 
ranged from prayer, through essays, autobiography, and his- 
tory, to humor and fiction. 

Schocken Books were models of beautiful book production: 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts chose two of them, 
Roman Vishniac’s Polish Jews: A Pictorial Record and Leo 
Baeck’s The Pharisees, for exhibition among the fifty best books 
of the year. 


Scholarship 


The wealth of Jewish scholarship this year was impressive 
both from the point of view of completed achievements and 
the number of important projects in progress. 
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Of permanent value were Saul Lieberman’s critical edition 
of a newly published Maimonides manuscript, from the 
famous geniza discovered by the late Solomon Schechter, 
Hilkhot ha-Yerushalmi (“Laws of the Palestinian Talmud’); 
Harry A. Wolfson’s two-volume Philo: Foundations of Religious 
Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, an epoch-making 
book which will probably result in profound re-evaluations 
of early Christian and Moslem history; and the completion of 
Chaim Tchernowitz’s Toledot ha-Poskim, a monumental three- 
volume history of the Jewish codifiers. 

Basic works of more general and timely interest included 
Mordecai M. Kaplan’s The Future of the American Few, a 
thoroughly documented volume applying the Reconstruc- 
tionist analysis to the current scene, and two popular but 
solid attempts to present the essentials of Judaism to the 
American public: Milton Steinberg’s Basic Judaism, and 
Meyer Waxman’s Handbook of Judaism. 

Biblical studies were represented by the American Biblical 
Encyclopedia Society’s publication of Volume 12 of its Torah 
Shelemah (‘Complete Torah’’), under the editorship of Rabbi 
Menachem M. Kasher, and Dropsie College’s announcement 
of a projected new edition of the Apocrypha. Yale University 
initiated the publication of a Yale Judaica Series with Samuel 
Rosenblatt’s translation of Saadia Gaon’s Emunot Ve-Deot 
(“Faith and Dogma”’). Basic reference works in progress in- 
cluded the encyclopedia, Judaism and the Jews, sponsored by 
the American Jewish Committee and under the editorship of 
Louis Finkelstein; the Central Yiddish Culture Organization’s 
Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks, now under the editorship of 
A. Steinberg, and the one-volume encyclopedia, The Jews, 
under the editorship of Guido Kisch. 

There were many signs of increased interest in the study of 
American Jewish history. In February, 1948, it was an- 
nounced that the National Jewish Welfare Board had become 
the sponsor of the fifty-six-year-old American Jewish Historical 
Society; Volume 37 of the Society’s Publications was issued 
and plans for expansion of activities were announced. Chief 
among the projects of the American Jewish Historical Society 
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under its new sponsorship will be the setting up of an institu- 
tion in the Washington building of the Jewish Welfare Board 
to be known as the American Jewish Museum, with Isidore 
S. Meyer, librarian of the AJHS, as curator, and the publica- 
tion of a new quarterly. 

The Hebrew Union College set up a department of Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives and began collecting documents from 
individuals, concentrating on material relating to the West 
and Mid-West. The Jewish community of Charleston, South 
Carolina, assigned two scholars, Charles Reznikoff and Uriah 
Z. Engelman, to put its local history into book form. Finally, 
clarification of some of the problems involved in the writing 
of such history was sought at a conference on ““The Jewish 
Experience in America —- How to Record It, How to Interpret 
It,” sponsored by Commentary magazine on May 22-23, 1948. 
Among the historians who participated were Carl Briden- 
baugh, Lee M. Friedman, Hyman B. Grinstein, Oscar Handlin, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, and Max Weinreich. 

In the academic field an all-time high of 68 Hillel Founda- 
tions and 117 Counselorships was indicative of Jewish cultura] 
awareness on the campus; credit courses in fields of Jewish 
learning were added to the curricula of many colleges and 
secondary schools. Israel Matz established the Sidney Matz 
Teaching Fellowship in Jewish Culture and Education at 
New York University. 


Jewish Book Council 


The outstanding organized effort to disseminate Jewish 
literature was made by the Jewish Book Council of America, 
under the sponsorship of the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
With the co-operation of the World Federation of YMHA’s, 
similar projects were initiated in South America, England, 
France and South Africa. 

The annual Jewish Book Month was observed in 1947 from 
November 8 to December 7, and 1,756 organizations in 426 
communities participated, as compared with slightly more 
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than 1,300 in 1946. November 15, 1947, was designated as 
Jewish Book Sabbath. On November 30, the popular Eternal 
Light radio program was devoted to the celebration; in addi- 
tion, short wave broadcasts of Jewish Book Month programs 
were beamed abroad in French, Spanish, Yiddish and English. 

In addition to the tri-lingual Jewzsh Book Annual, the Council 
published a bimonthly review, Jn Jewish Bookland, under the 
editorship of Mortimer J. Cohen.: A Book Recommendation 
Contest was held to stimulate ideas about books of Jewish 
content; and plays and booklists were distributed. 

In order to encourage the growth of Jewish libraries, the 
Council initiated a plan for granting citations of merit to 
institutions whose libraries met certain requirements. On the 
basis of a survey made in 1947, criteria were formulated, and, 
at the annual meeting of the National Committee of the Coun- 
cil held on May 19, 1948, eighteen libraries were awarded 
citations. The Council also reported the growth of Jewish 
book shops throughout the land. ~ . 

A relatively new development was the growth of book- 
selling agencies modeled after the Book-of-the-Month Club: 
i.e., the Jewish Book Club and the Jewish Book Guild of 
America. Seventeen titles were distributed by the Jewish 
Book Guild during the year, and books dealing with the 
Palestine situation, with Jewish history (Sulamith Ish-Kishor’s 
Everyman’s History of the Jews), and with biblical themes 
(Konrad Bercovici’s The Exodus) were especially popular. 


Hebrew and Yiddish' 


The Jewish word in America has suffered neglect, partly 
because its alphabet-has been forgotten by so many. Never- 
theless, a solid nucleus of Hebrew and Yiddish cultural activity 
remained, nourishing small but significant minorities. 

The impact of events in Palestine created an increased 
demand for modern Hebrew cultural expression to supple- 


1 For more complete treatments of books in Hebrew and Yiddish, see 
those sections of the Jewish Book Annual. 
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ment more traditional forms associated with the synagogue 
and the school, and Hebrew organizations tried to meet the 
challenge. Chief among them was the Histadruth Ivrith of 
America (the National Hebrew Culture Organization). 

The Hebrew. Arts. Committee, after about a decade of 
pioneering, was transformed into the Hebrew Arts Founda- 
tion and sought wider community participation and backing. 
Ani Ma’amin (“Credo”), a new sort of program created for 
this purpose, utilizing a Hebrew script with explanatory notes 
spoken in English, was first presented on May 23, 1948, star- 
ring Burgess Meredith as narrator. Pargod (‘‘Curtain’’), the 
theatrical group, rehearsed two plays, Bialik’s Yom Ha-Shishi 
Ha-Katzar (‘The Short Friday”) and Pinski’s Ha-Yehudi Ha- 
Nitzhi (“The Eternal Jew”), to be presented the following year. 

The basic idea of the Hebrew Arts Foundation has been 
that the spirit of Hebrew culture can best be conveyed by 
utilizing all the creative arts. This idea has taken root in 
various parts of the:country, in Chicago, where a Festival of 
Jewish Arts was conducted by the College of Jewish Studies, 
and in New Haven, where the Friends of Hebrew Culture 
and Arts was organized. Los Angeles, too, had its Festival of 
Jewish Arts, and a Hebrew Arts Institute program was under 
the direction of Shlomo Bardin. 

To accommodate increasing numbers of adults who were 
interested in the study of Hebrew, the Zionist Organization 
of America published and distributed Hebrew Self-Taught, by 
Zevi and Ben-Ami Scharfstein, which proved to be a popular 
text. 

Hebrew Month was celebrated during April, 1948, opening 
with a cultural evening, March 28, 1948, dedicated to the 
works of Zalman Schneur, in celebration of his sixtieth birth- 
day. Especially effective organs of Hebrew cultural expression 
for youth were the summer camps, Camp Massad and Kibbutz 
Kaitzi, the latter modeled on a Palestinian collective colony. 

Tarbuth (‘‘Culture’’), the women’s Hebrew society, devoted 
special programs to music and art (Saul Raskin spoke on 
“Jewish Art’’?). The American Fund for Palestinian Insti- 
tutions, headed by Edward A. Norman of New York, ran a 
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banquet-concert at the Waldorf-Astoria (November 13, 1947), 
featuring Leonard Bernstein, for the benefit of the Palestine 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Among the outstanding Hebrew 
visitors of the year were a number of Palestinian editors, who 
were honored by a banquet at Freedom House, New York, 
and Ernst Simon of the Hebrew University, who was Visiting 
Professor at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Hebrew publications in the United States included a double 
volume (32-33) of Ha-Tekufah (‘“Epoch’’), issued by The 
Goslava and Abraham Joseph Stybel Foundation for Hebrew 
Literature, which included some prose and verse on American 
themes; Aaron Zeitlin’s collected poems, in two volumes; 
Harry Sackler’s Ha-Keshet B’anan (“The Rainbow in the 
Cloud’); J. Ovsay’s Ma’amarim U?Reshimot (“Essays and 
Sketches’’); I. Rabinowitz’s Ha-Safrut Be-Mashber Ha-Dor 
(“Literature in a Time of Crisis”); an Israel Matz Founda- 
tion volume of letters by Hebrew writers; a collection of 
Daniel Persky’s popular pieces, entitled Ivri Anokhi (“I Ama 
Hebrew”); and Zevi Scharfstein’s Yotsre Sifrut Ha-Yeladim 
Shelanu (‘Creators of Our Children’s Literature’). Hebrew 
translations of Shakespeare’s plays were published by Hille! 
Bavli (Antony and Cleopatra) and Simon Halkin (Aing John). 

In the periodical field, Yeda Am (‘‘Folk Lore’’), a journal, 
under the editorship of Yomtov Levinsky and G. Kresel, and 
two issues of All (“Crucible’’), a magazine of literature and 
criticism, made their first appearance. 

A Guggenheim Fellowship, granted to Reuben Wallenrod, 
Hebrew author, to enable him to write a book on the develop- 
ment of modern Hebrew literature, indicated the extent to 
which modern Hebrew culture had gained recognition from 
the general American community. 

In the Yiddish area the Central Yiddish Culture Organiza- 
tion (CYCO) and the Yiddisher Kultur Farband (YIKUF) 
published and circulated new Yiddish books and pamphlets. 

During the year, the Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO) 
conducted a course on “Trends in Jewish Thought from 1750 
to the Present”’; a series of public lectures including a series 
on “The Poet and Language’; a symposium on ‘‘The Ac- 
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tivities of the Jewish Documentation Centers’; a program 
about “Three Years of the Kovno Ghetto”; and an exhibition 
on the theme of ‘“‘Jewish Children in Europe after World 
War II.” 

Published by YIVO were the Yiddish edition of Max 
Weinreich’s Hitler's Professors, and the first volume of Jacob 
Shatzky’s History of the Jews in Warsaw. 

Some other Yiddish volumes worth noting included the 
Sefer Hashabos (“Book of the Sabbath’), translated from the 
Hebrew by I. J. Schwartz; the first volume of B. Ravkin’s 
Yiddishe Dikhter in America (“Yiddish Poets in America’’); 
S. Katsherginsky’s Ahurbon Vilno (‘Destruction of Wilno’’); 
and Aiddush Ha-Shem, a collection of literary and historical 
material dealing with Jewish martyrdom, edited by 5. Niger. 

Several Yiddish courses, taught by Nathan Susskind and 
Max Weinreich, were introduced into the curriculum of the 
College of the City of New York. The occasion was celebrated 
at City College on October 16, 1947, with a Yiddish program 
featuring dramatic readings by Maurice Schwartz. 


Translations 


There has been increased recognition of the need for co- 
operation between Hebrew and Yiddish organizations, writers 
and scholars, and for more and better translations from both 
literatures into English. 

An organization which works towards both these goals, the 
Louis LaMed Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew 
and Yiddish Literature, continued to make its annual awards: 
Yiddish prizes for 1947 went to the poetess-novelist Kadie 
Moladowsky for Dovid Ha-Melekh iz Aleyn Geblibn (“Only 
King David Remained”), a book of verse, and to S. Miller of 
Los Angeles for Dor Haflagah (‘Divided Generation’), a novel; 
Hebrew winners were A. S. Yahuda, for Ever Ve-Arav (‘‘He- 
brew and Arab Civilization’), essays, and Simon Halkin, for 
Al Ha-I (“On the Island’’), verse; and English winners were 
Martin Buber, for Tales of the Hasidim, (translated by Olga 
Marx), and Irving A. Agus, for Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg. 
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Other agencies which worked towards the goal of transla- 
tion included the American Fund for Palestinian Institutions, 
whose quarterly American Fund News presented various aspects 
of Jewish culture in Israel to the English-reading public, and 
Histadruth Ivrith, which published one issue of an English 
periodical called Hebrew World. 


Translations of the year included Samuel Y. Agnon’s In the 
Heart of the Seas (I. M. Lask, Schocken), Bachya ben Joseph 
ibn Paquda’s Duties of the Heart (Moses Hyamson, Bloch), 
and Sol Liptzin’s collection of stories and articles by Peretz 
(Yivo Bilingual Series). An event eagerly awaited was the 
publication of the complete poetry of the late Hayyim Nahman 
Bialik, in English translation, under the editorship of Israel 
Efros, which was announced by Histadruth Ivrith late in the 
year. 

These were indications of the widespread feeling that the 
wealth of Hebrew and Yiddish literature, both classic and 
modern, should be made more fully available in English to 
American Jews and the American public generally. 


OTHER CULTURAL MEDIA 


To an increasing extent, Jewish cultural organizations and 
movements made use of the various media of oral, as well as 
written, communication, supplementing the theater with 
movie and radio programs. 


T heater 


The season started in late September, 1947, with Maurice 
Schwartz’s Jewish Art Theater presentation of Shylock and His 
Daughter, a free adaptation into Yiddish of the Hebrew novel 
by Ari Ibn-Zahav. This retelling of the story of Shylock from 
the Jewish point of view aroused considerable interest and 
discussion. 

At least twice during the year, the Broadway stage drama- 
tized aspects of the Jewish problem: Ben Hecht’s A Flag Is 
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Born, starring Paul Muni, was a melodramatic plea for Zion- 
ism, and Jan De Hartog’s Skipper Next to God, starring John 
Garfield, presented a moral indictment against the Christian 
world for its treatment of refugees. 

An outstanding theatrical event of the year was the six 
weeks’ appearance on Broadway in May and June, 1948, of 
the world-famous Habimah Theater troupe. Brought to the 
United States by the American Fund for Palestinian Institu- 
tions, Habimah presented four plays in Hebrew: The Dybbuk, 
by S. An-ski, The Golem, by H. Leivick, David’s Crown (from 
Calderon, classic Spanish dramatist), and the Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles (Hebrew translation by Saul Tchernichovsky). 
The Habimah’s coming was rendered doubly dramatic by 
the declaration of the state of Israel on May 14, and its per- 
formances received considerable critical attention from the 
press, both Jewish and general. 

The familiar “Goldbergs,” of radio fame, moved onto 
Broadway with the production of Gertrude Berg’s Me and 
Molly, the authoress creating her own lead as Molly. 

A number of organizations published and produced plays 
of Jewish interest, among them The Joseph Play (Agudath 
Israel Youth Council) and Max Zweig’s Sword by His Side 
(Zionist Organization of America). Celia Adler toured the 
country with a group, performing the following Yiddish plays 
by Jacob Gordin: Die Yosoime (“The Orphan’), Der Kreutzer 
Sonata, and Mirele Efros. 


Movies 


The movies and radio also showed an increased interest 
in Jewish themes this year. The recent European experience 
was treated in such films as The Search (MGM), The Burning 
Bush (United Artists), and Peter Viertel’s The Children (United 
States Pictures). Report on the Living was issued by the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee as a report of Edward M. L. Warburg’s 
trip to investigate postwar conditions in Europe. 

Palestine received considerable attention from movie- 
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makers. My Father's House was produced by the American 
team of Meyer Levin and Herbert Kline, and was widely 
shown throughout the country; the story and some of the 
scenes in still photographs were also brought out in book 
form. Also concerned with Palestine were House in the Desert 
and Look Homeward, Wanderers (both produced for the United 
Palestine Appeal by Palestine Film and RKO Pathé). The 
Zionist Organization Film Bureau served as a clearing house 
for some thirty sound films on Palestine, and the Hebrew Arts 
Foundation formed a Hebrew Film-of-the-Month Club, with 
the co-operation of the State Department, the United Pales- 
tine Appeal and Palestine Films. The National Jewish Welfare 
Board also distributed a number of films of Jewish interest. 

Among the other movies which touched on Jewish themes 
and characters this year were The Big City, Robert Nathan’s 
Bridgit and Body and Soul (all MGM) and My) Girl Tisa (United 
States Pictures) .1 


Radio 


In the radio field, the Eternal Light Program, sponsored 
by the Jewish Theological Seminary, celebrated its third 
anniversary on October 5, 1947, and for the third consecutive 
year won the Ohio State Institute for Education by Radio 
Award as the outstanding program in the field of religious 
education. Many of its more popular programs, such as the 
Song of Berditchev, were recorded for wider distribution. Yid- 
dish programs continued to be popular, and occasional 
programs of Jewish interest produced by the large networks 
included Arnold Perl’s The Promise (Columbia Broadcasting 
System) for the United Jewish Appeal, and Morton Wishen- 
grad’s The Passover of Rembrandt van Rijn (National Broadcast- 
ing Company), an Eternal Light script. The ZOA recorded 
two radio programs which were broadcast throughout the 
land: Palestine Speaks and The Drama of Palestine. 


1F ce discussion of motion pictures dealing with intergroup relations. 
see p. 219. 
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Lectures and Forums 


The lecture, the forum, the conference and the discussion 
group were popular. Lectures were arranged by the Jewish 
Center Lecture Bureau, whose members spoke in English and 
Yiddish on a wide range of topics of Jewish and general in- 
terest. The Bureau booked 1,613 lecture engagements in 
1947, as against 777 in 1943. 

In 1948, the Bureau published a catalogue of model Jewish 
Adult Institutes, a method of adult education which had been 
proven popular. As an added service, a Directory of Jewish 
Organizational Speakers who were available on a non-fee 
basis was also prepared. The ZOA Speakers Bureau also 
provided lecturers, as well as artists, on subjects of Jewish 
interest. 

The dissemination of authentic information about Jews 
and Judaism to America’s Christian college youth and faculties 
was the function of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, a project 
of the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods. This 
was done by providing lecturers, full-term credit courses, 
books for college libraries, and teacher-counselors for sum- 
mer church camps. In 1947-48, over 400,000 persons heard 
180 lecturers on 430 campuses in every state of the Union. 
Rabbinic teachers were provided for 140 Christian camps in 
the summer of 1948. 


MUSIC 


National Jewish Music Council 


Jews have always contributed much to the musical life of 
America; in recent years, this contribution was greatly stimu- 
lated by the annual Jewish Music Festivals and other activities 
of the National Jewish Music Council, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Frank Cohen. 

The Fourth Annual Festival (January 24 to February 22, 
1948) aroused so much enthusiasm that it was carried over 
by many organizations into March; the Synagogue Council 
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of America designated January 24, 1948, as Jewish Music 
Sabbath (Shabbat Shirah); fifty-four national organizations 
co-operated actively; over 350 communities participated, 
including some in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America; 
fifteen major symphonies in the United States, including the 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Denver and New York Philharmonic 
orchestras, devoted part or all of an evening to the occasion; 
and radio programs of Jewish music included a Columbia 
Broadcasting System Church of the Air program (February 15, 
1948), and an Eternal Light broadcast which paid tribute to 
the career of the late Bronislaw Huberman, organizer of the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra, who died during the summer 
of 1947. 

The Festival was the occasion for a large number of public 
performances, and the Jewish Music Contest stimulated 
creative composition. Initiated by the'National Jewish Music 
Council in 1947, the contest elicited more than one hundred 
compositions from all parts of the world.’ On February 9, 
1948, a prize of $1,000 was awarded to Jacques Berlinski, 
musical director of the Jewish Art Center in Paris, for a 
symphony entitled Canaan, inspired by the biblical story of 
the departure of Hagar fom Abraham; a prizé of $500 went 
to 29-year-old Jacob Avshalomoff, eroulty member of the 
Columbia University music department, for a composition 
for clarinet and chamber orchestra entitled Evocations; and: 
honorable mention went to Alberto Hemsi, of Alexandria, 
Egypt, for his Danses Bibliques. 

In connection with the Festival, the Council compiled 
bibliographies of Jewish music (vocal and _ instrumental), 
Jewish recordings, and articles and books on Jewish music; 
and lectures were distributed on ‘‘The Scope of Jewish Ee 
““Music in Palestine,” and ‘‘Music of the Synagogue.” 

Among the ceiical discussions which appeared during the 
year on the long-continued controversy ‘‘What Is ‘Jewish’ 
Music?” were Hilda Pinson’s report on ‘“The Past Season in 
New York” (Menorah Journal, Winter 1948), which discussed 
“The Synagogue Music Controversy” between the ‘“‘tradi- 
tionalists’ and the ‘‘modernists’; Kurt List’s discussion of 
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“The Renaissance of Jewish Music: A Report on Progress’’ 
(Commentary, December 1947), which gave the point of view 
of a modernist; and Abraham W. Binder’s article on ‘Trends 
in Synagogue Music” (American Hebrew, February 6, 1948). 

The Jewish Music Forum provided opportunities for ex- 
change of news and views by its membership, which included 
composers, performers, and others interested in advancing 
Jewish music; some of the papers read and discussed at its 
meetings were printed and circulated in an annual Bulletin. 


Music in the Synagogue 


Musicians of the synagogue, seeking a common core of tra- 
ditional music which is clearly Jewish in function, organized 
a Society for the Advancement of Jewish Liturgical Music, 
drawing its membership from the ranks of Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Jewry, and aiming at a co-operative 
effort to raise the standards of Jewish liturgical music. 

The United Synagogue of America’s Department of Music 
sponsored an all-day conference on “‘Jewish Music in the 
Synagogue”’ at the Jewish Theological Seminary on Febru- 
ary 26, 1947. Over 300 cantors from all parts of the country 
attended, and the day’s activities culminated in a special 
concert of synagogue music at the Juilliard School of Music. 
The Hebrew Union College established a School of Sacred 
Music to train cantors, directors of music, choir leaders, 
organists, and other musical functionaries of the synagogue 
and temple, and to foster research and creative work in the 
field. Classes were scheduled to begin in the Fall of 1948. 

Even in the synagogue, however, the field was divided be- 
tween those who stressed the importance of traditional con- 
tinuity (Pinchas Jassinowsky, Sholem Secunda, and others) 
and those who welcomed innovation and modernism, includ- 
ing the work of non-Jews. In the latter category were David 
J. Putterman and Max Helfman. By way of illustration, the 
Sixth Annual Service of Liturgical Music by Contemporary 
Composers, held at the Park Avenue Synagogue’ on May 7, 
1948, under Cantor Putterman’s direction, featured premieres 
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of compositions by such varied figures as Douglas Moore, 
David Diamond (awarded Honorable Mention by the Music 
Critics Circle of New York), Henry Brant, Suzanne Bloch, 
Jacob Avshalomoff, Yedidia Gorochov, Jacob Schonberg, 
and Robert Starer. 

Chemjo Vinaver conducted a chorus under the auspices of 
the newly organized Friends of Choral Art, sponsored by 
Robert Shaw, Leonard Bernstein, David Diamond, Frederick 
Jacobi, and others. During the 1947-1948 season the Vinaver 
Chorus presented a series of three concerts in Town Hall, 
New York, devoted to music of the Bible, of the Hasidim, and 
of Palestine; and twelve American composers, Jews and non- 
Jews, were commissioned by Vinaver to compose choral works 
on Old Testament themes. 

Jacob Weinberg’s choral music for “Adon Alam’? was used 
by the Army Department for a film on Naval Chapels in the 
Pacific. The Vhird Annual Ernest Bloch Award for the best 
new work for women’s chorus based on a text from the Old 
Testament was divided by Norman Lockwood (‘Birth of 
Moses”) and Miriam Gideon (“‘How Goodly Are Thy Tents’’); 
and the prize-winning compositions were premiered at Temple 
Emanu-El’s Three Choir Festival, supervised by Lazare 
Saminsky, with the help of Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 


Music of Palestine 


In addition to the synagogue, Palestine was an important 
source of musical activity during the year. A large number 
of young Palestinians were in the United States on concert 
tours or studying on scholarships. Professor Salom Rosowsky, 
on leave from the Palestine Conservatoire of Music of Jerusa- 
lem, was an outstanding musical ambassador. Besides work- 
ing on his important book, Cantillation of the Pentateuch, he 
taught a course in biblical cantillation at the New School 
for Social Research. The Zionist Organization of America’s 
Education Department launched the publication of a new 
series of the latest Palestinian music, arranged for voice and 
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piano by A. W. Binder, under the title of Shire ion 
(“Songs of Zion”); and Palestinian songs and dances were 
important in the cultural programs of all Zionist groups. 

Siegfried Landau stimulated the performance of Palestinian 
music as conductor of the Kinor Sinfonietta, broadcasting 
regularly from the Brooklyn Museum over Station WNYC. 
He also conducted the annual ‘‘Palestine Night,” a regular 
event of the Carnegie “‘Pop”’ Conceris which are part of New 
York’s Spring Music Festival; in 1948, this occasion became 
also a ‘‘Musical Salute’? to the newly formed Jewish state 
of Israel. 

Reciprocating the musical inspiration of Palestine, two 
projects were started in the United States to stimulate the 
musical life of Israel. The Esco Foundation for Palestine 
offered a scholarship to the winner of a composers’ contest to 
be held in Palestine, the winner to be brought here for graduate 
study at the Berkshire Music Center in Tanglewood, Massa- 
chusetts. As a result of the efforts of the Palestine Symphonic 
Choir project, headed by Myro Glass, James Heller, Jacob 
Weinberg, and others, the Jewish National Fund acquired 
fifty acres of land for the erection of a music center in Palestine. 

“Palestinian Jewish Music” also remained a broad and 
much-disputed term. At a meeting of the National Jewish 
Music Council, held in the Jewish Museum on January 12, 
1948, Leonard Bernstein discussed ““The Problem of Jewish 
Music.’ Comparing the development of modern Palestinian 
music with the early development of American music, he 
concluded that Palestine would eventually evolve a musical 
style expressive of the many cultures represented there. How- 
ever, Mr. Bernstein expressed his belief that, because of our 
history, there is no distinctive Jewish musical style, and sug- 
gested that any music which the listener or creator considers 
to be Jewish must be called such. 


Music for the Folk 

Everyday experiences of the folk have always been a source 
of Jewish musical expression. Ruth Rubin, a member of the 
American Folk Lore Society, had for some years been exploring 
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the folk songs of Jews in America, singing them, and lecturing 
about them. During the past year, she was able to supplement 
her notebook jottings by means of a recording apparatus, and 
her collection grew to over 500 items, some 300 of which 
have never been published. In this manner, Mrs. Rubin was 
preserving for posterity some of the remnants of European- 
Jewish culture which have survived in America. 

Active in spreading Jewish music throughout the land was 
the Jewish Center Lecture Bureau, which featured singers, 
choral groups, instrumentalists, and the Palestine String 
Quartet. On May 12, 1948, the Bureau held its first annual 
music audition for the purpose of selecting vocal artists to be 
included in their listings. Winners this year were Norman 
Atkins, American baritone; Hanna Kipnis, mezzo-soprano 
from Tel Aviv; and Ingrid ,|Rypinski, mezzo-soprano from 
Germany and Palestine. 

The Workmen’s Circle Chorus, directed by Lazar Weiner, 
was outstanding among the many political, social, and cul- 
tural organizations which included music in their programs. 
Although choral groups were most popular, a Yeshiva Uni- 
versity Orchestra was formed, under the direction of Alexander 
Petrushka, a twenty-three-year-old Polish refugee. 

Many recording companies, recognizing widespread inter- 
est in Jewish music, issued albums of Jewish music during the 
past year, including: A. W. Binder’s New Songs of Palestine 
(Keynote); Stephen S. Wise and A. W. Binder’s Prayers and 
Songs for the Synagogue (RCA Victor); Dov Arres’ Haganah 
(Night Music); Moshe Nathanson’s Sing—Palestine! (Metro); 
the Palestine String Quartet’s Hasidic Music and Songs of 
Palestine, with Hilda and Josef Lengyel (Stinson); Sidor 
Belarsky’s Songs of Palestine (Besa); Richard Tucker and 
Sholem Secunda’s Cantorial Jewels (Columbia); and Ruth 
Rubin’s Jewish Folk Songs (Disc). Songs for Jewish Children 
(Far Yiddishe Kinder) appeared, and Shire Gan (‘‘Kinder- 
garten Songs”) was issued by the Mizrachi National Education 
Office. 

To an increasing extent Jewish composers were seeking 
Jewish themes (e. g., Aaron Copland’s “In the Beginning” 
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and Arnold Schoenberg’s as-yet-unperformed ‘‘A Survivor of 
Warsaw’’), and they were receiving organizational and com- 
mercial encouragement. However, there were warnings of 
the need for higher standards; and that a significant cultural 
life could develop only after popular taste had been educated 
to evaluate with objectivity such phenomena as adaptations 
of Yiddish folk music into pseudo-Zionist marches with Tin 
Pan Alley lyrics. 


THE DANCE 


The dance, combining the musical and the visual arts, 
was well represented on the American Jewish scene. Katya 
Delakova and Fred Berk were the directors of a professional 
group known as the Jewish Dance Group; they performed and 
taught at various institutions, as well as preparing a Jewish 
Folk Dance Book for the Jewish Welfare Board. Other out- 
standing performers were Dvora Lapson, Naomi Aleh-Leaf, 
of Jerusalem; and Benjamin Zemach, who appeared on the 
West Coast. 

A Jewish Dance Festival was presented at Hunter College 
by the School of Jewish Studies in New York City on December 
13, 1947, with performances by Hadassah, Lillian Shapero, 
Anna Sokolow, and Delakova-Berk. During the year, the 
Hebrew Arts Foundation Dance Group, under Alix Taroff, 
gave performances in a lecture-demonstration program on 
“The Development of the Jewish Dance.” A trend towards the 
establishment of dance activities as a permanent part of the 
community cultural program was evident. Typical of the 
Jewish dance groups established was one in Washington, D.C., 
under the direction of Batya Heller. These groups presented 
dance programs in conjunction with the annual Jewish 
Music Festival. 

Corinne Chochem supplied musical accompaniment for 
Jewish folk dances in the albums Jewish Holiday Dances and 
Songs and Palestine Dances (Vox), and Relakoya and Berk 
issued Jewish Folk Dances (Ultra). 
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THE JEWISH MUSEUM 


A landmark in the history of Jewish art in America was 
the opening of the Jewish Museum, on May 8, 1947, in the 
former Warburg mansion in New York City, which was 
donated to the Jewish Theological Seminary by Mrs. Frieda 
Schiff Warburg. 

Continuing a Seminary activity begun in 1904, the Museum 
expanded its program steadily during the first year of its 
existence and under the direction of its curator, Dr. Stephen 
S. Kayser, developed into an institution where Jewish art and 
culture were living realities. 

Jewish living, past and present, was the dominant pattern 
of the various exhibits. Permanent exhibits included one 
devoted to the art of the Torah Scroll and the ceremonies 
connected with it; also, synagogue architecture, the Sabbath, 
festivals, music and articles of everyday life, for use on various 
occasions from birth to death, such as circumcision knives, 
wedding rings, china, silverware and even tombstones. A 
Junior Gallery exhibited paintings by students in Jewish 
schools throughout New York City, in co-operation with the 
Jewish Education Committee of New York. 

Among the living Jewish artists represented at the opening 
exhibition were Ben-Zion, Hyman Bloom, Marc Chagall, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Elas Newman, Ilya Schor, Max Weber, 
William Zorach, and Jacques Zucker. During the year, 
separate exhibits were devoted to the works of M. Adon- 
Bronstein, Ben-Zion, Oded Bourla, Ellen Colmars, Abraham 
Levin, Victor S. Ries, Raisa Robbins, Ilya Schor, Arthur 
Szyk, and David Zak. 

As with Jewish music, visitors to the Museum were im- 
pressed by the diversity of styles in Jewish art. Torah arks 
were Egyptian or Italian in style, depending on their country 
of origin, and some of the silver ornaments were produced by 
renowned Christian craftsmen of the sixteenth century. Con- 
temporary Jewish artists worked in the modern idiom, even 
when they treated Jewish themes. 

In addition to its exhibits, the Jewish Museum served as a 
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center for lectures, courses, roundtable discussions, and 
concerts. 

Such architects as Percival Goodman and Eric Mendelsohn 
were concerned with the problems of synagogue architecture 
of the future. The Synagogue Architecture room at the Jewish 
Museum contained models, sketches, and plans of modern 
American synagogues designed to meet the needs of American 
Jewish communities; an attempt was made to integrate the 
contributions of architects, painters, and sculptors into har- 
monious units. The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions sponsored two conferences (in New York and Chicago) 
to consider means of adapting syndgogues to American 
styles, in continuation of the inevitable process which has 
taken place wherever Jews have lived. 


VISUAL ARTS 


Exhibits worthy of note during the year were one spon- 
sored by YIVO on ‘Jewish Children in Europe after World 
War II” and one by the Keren Hayesod (‘‘Palestine Founda- 
tion Fund’’) on Palestine products, in the Museum of Science 
and Industry (Radio City, New York). 

There was an increased demand for the circulating exhibits 
made available by the JWB. A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Materials was compiled in June 1947, and a Jewish Art Bulletin 
was issued, describing the circulating exhibits. Over 200 
groups throughout the country were supplied with exhibits 
during the last year. These included Jewish ceremonial 
objects, photographs, lithographs, etchings, drawings, and 
illuminated manuscripts. Among the artists exhibited were 
Marc Chagall, Stanislaus Bender, Isidore Kaufman, Ishkar 
Ber Ribak, Saul Raskin and others. 

The School of Jewish Studies in New York had a special 
exhibit of art works on Jewish themes from April 3 to 25, 
1948. Historical as well as contemporary subjects, including 
East Side themes, were represented. Among the artists were 
Albert Abramowitz, Maurice Becker, Aaron Goodelman, 
William Gropper and Chaim Gross. 
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Palestinian themes and influence were again evident. Under 
the auspices of the American Fund for Palestinian Institutions, 
a group known as ‘‘Artists for Palestine’? was formed under 
the chairmanship of Elias Newman. Leading American 
artists, Jews and non-Jews alike, contributed their works for 
presentation to the Art Museum in Tel Aviv after exhibition 
in this country. J. B. Neumann, art critic and director of the 
New Art Circle, visited Palestine in the summer of 1947 to 
select a representative group of art works for exhibition in 
this country. In addition, a portable exhibit of pictorial panels 
depicting various aspects of Jewish culture in Israel was 
prepared and circulated. 

Critical discussion on Jewish art was slight, but note- 
worthy articles included H. Salpeter’s ““American Jews in 
Art” (Jewish Life, April 1948) and Leon Spitz’s “‘What Price 
Jewish Art” (American Hebrew, November 7, 1947). Interesting 
publications included a collection of One Hundred Contemporary 
American Jewish Artists with an essay by Louis Lozowick, Saul 
Raskin’s Land of Palestine, Arthur Szyk’s volume of drawings, 
Ink and Blood, and two volumes of photographs: Raphael 
Abramowitch’s The Vanished World, and Roman Vishniac’s 
Polish Fews: A Pictorial Record. 


A RENAISSANCE OF JEWISH CULTURE? 


The nature and state of Jewish culture was a popular theme 
of discussion this year, not only in literature, music, and the 
arts, but in more general terms as well. Reflection was 
stimulated by Elliot E. Cohen’s speculations on ‘“‘Jewish 
Culture in America” (Commentary, May 1947), and a series 
of articles which followed in the same magazine. An informal 
nation-wide symposium was conducted by the Jewish Welfare 
Board on the same subject. Data were compiled and analyzed 
for publication by Oscar Janowsky in a volume which consti- 
tuted a detailed portrait of the state of Jewish culture in the 
Jewish centers of America in the light of the findings and 
recommendations of the JWB Survey Commission. As a result 
of numerous questionnaires and conferences, regional and 
national, and considerable discussion and debate, A Statement 
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of Principles on Fewish Center Purposes was finally adopted at 
the annual meeting of the JWB’s National Council, in May 
1948, the first article of which began: ‘‘Jewish content is 
fundamental to the program of the Jewish center.””! 

But the search for “Jewish content” was not a simple one. 
Elliot E. Cohen contended that “‘there is no such thing as 
pure Jewish culture” and that, given a healthy “‘culture for 
Jews,” Jewishness would emerge. Every segment in Jewish 
life had its own version of Jewishness, ranging from the 
Orthodox through the Zionist to the extreme left wing; each 
was vying for the loyalties of Jews, in terms of its own par- 
ticular cultural concept. 

This review could not conceivably mention all cultural 
events of the year, and unavoidably there are omissions. For 
not all cultural events are public. Some cultural manifesta- 
tions were so pervasive that they were taken for granted. 
Recordings and “lectures” by Jewish humorists, ranging in 
quality from genuine folk humor to crude vulgarity, achieved 
sudden popularity. Activities im separate communities 
throughout the land, such as Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland 
and others deserve more than passing notice, as does the 
increased demand for Jewish culture in smaller communities, 
the thousands of American Jewish Middletowns which are so 
easily overshadowed by the large metropolitan centers, and 
the impact of such outstanding visiting personalities as Leo 
Baeck, former Chief Rabbi of Germany. 

Finally, the impingement of events in Europe and Pales- 
tine on public consciousness must not be overlooked. Our 
review would not be complete if it failed to mention the many 
dramatic Jewish advertisements that played a role in popular 
American culture, particularly those calling attention to the 
needs of displaced persons. 

The general picture last year was one of transition and 
ferment. If indeed there was no large-scale renaissance, there 
was an increased sense of awareness; and from the quantity 
and variety of activities higher standards of cultural life may 
also be expected to develop in years to come. 


' For fuller treatment see p. 133. 
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——_INTERGROUP RELATIONS—— 





i i By Isaiah M. Minko _ 





Tue cause of better intergroup relations drew fresh energy 
and encouragement during the year under review from the 
issuance of the courageous Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, and from a series of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court which enlarged the constitu- 
tional concept of equal rights guaranteed under the Fourteenth 
Amendment and gave clearer definition to the doctrine of 
separation of church and state. Broad campaigns of education 
in the dangers of prejudice and discrimination were carried) 
to the nation through all the various channels of communi- 
cation. Meanwhile, the professional anti-Semitic agitators 
declined in influence despite their augmented production of 
propaganda materials. But opinion polls showed no dimi- 
nution in anti-Semitic sentiment, and the public generally 
seemed apathetic toward anti-Semitic utterances and mani- 
festations. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Organizations and groups working for a fuller realization of 
America’s democratic ideals derived tremendous inspiration 
and encouragement from the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, which was issued on October 29, 1947, 
and was widely read and reprinted. It elicited enthusiastic 
commendation and was called ‘‘a new charter of human 
freedom.’ It also was lustily condemned in the reactionary 
press, and President Truman’s endorsement of its recom- 
mendations touched off a bolt by an undetermined number 
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of Southern States from the Democratic Party, and the forma- 
tion of a States’ Rights party. Its impact obviously did not 
derive from any of its specific findings—since these scarcely 
revealed anything not already known—or from any of its 
specific recommendations, which were neither novel nor (as 
such) revolutionary. That it made so profound an impres- 
sion as it did was due probably to a combination of factors: 
the membership of the committee,! the blunt manner in 
which its findings were described, the tone of mingled dig- 
nity and indignation in which the argument for reform was 
couched and beyond all these the impress of a unified pro- 
gram for the realization in contemporary terms of the promise 
of the American heritage. 

The four sections of the Report of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights dealt respectively with (1) “‘the historic civil 
rights goal of the American people,” (2) the extent to which 
“our present record falls short of that goal,” (3) the responsi- 
bility of ‘‘the National Government of the United States to 
take the lead in safeguarding the civil rights of all Americans” 
and (4) recommendations for action. 


The recommendations included: reorganization and 
strengthening of the Justice Department’s Civil Rights Section; 
a Permanent Commission on Civil Rights; a Federal anti- 
lynching law; Federal and state action ending poll taxes and 
‘white’? primaries; legislation ending discrimination and seg- 


1'The members were: Charles E. Wilson, (chairman), president of 
General Electric Company; Mrs. Sadie T. Alexander, assistant City 
Solicitor of Philadelphia; James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; John S. Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College; Morris Ernst, New York lawyer; Rabbi Roland G. 
Gittlesohn of the Central Synagogue at Rockville Centre, L.I.; Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University of North Carolina; The Most Rev. 
Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids; Charles Luckman, president of 
Lever Brothers; Francis P. Matthews of Omaha, former Supreme Knight 
of the Knights of Columbus; Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., American 
Veterans Committee; The Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church; Boris Shiskin, American Federation of 
Labor; Mrs. M. E. Tilley, Women’s Society of Christian Service, Meth- 
odist Church; and Channing H. Tobias of New York, director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
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regation in the armed forces; the making of federal grants to 
public or private agencies conditional on the absence of dis- 
crimination; enactment of federal and state fair employment 
bills; state enactment of fair educational and fair health bills 
and measures outlawing restrictive real estate covenants; 
federal and state legislation declaring discrimination or seg- 
regation in public services, transportation facilities or public 
accommodations to be contrary to public policy; application 
of the disclosure principle for organizations engaged in influ- 
encing public opinion; local self-government and suffrage for 
residents of the District of Columbia; modification of the 
naturalization laws to permit citizenship without regard to 
race, color or national origins; legislation to indemnify evac- 
uees for property or business losses; and a long-term campaign 
of public education. 


Most of the recommendations set forth in the Report had 
been incorporated in statements and testimony submitted to 
the Committee by many pro-democratic groups, including the 
Jewish community relations agencies. 


On February 2, 1948, President Truman sought to give 
offect to the salient recommendations in this report in a 
special message to Congress on Civil Rights. He urged legis- 
lation to achieve the following objectives: (1) To establish a 
permanent Commission on Civil Rights, a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Civil Rights, and a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. (2) To strengthen existing civil rights 
statutes. (3) To provide Federal protection against lynching. 
(4) To protect more adequately the right to vote. (5) To 
establish a Fair Employment Practice Commission to prevent 
unfair discrimination in employment. (6) To prohibit dis- 
crimination in interstate transportation facilities. (7) To pro- 
vide home rule and suffrage in Presidential elections for the 
residents of the District of Columbia. (8) To provide state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska and a greater measure of self- 
government for our island possessions. (9) To equalize the 
opportunities for residents of the United States to become 
naturalized citizens. (10) To settle the evacuation claims of 
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Japanese-Americans. None of these recommendations was 
acted upon by the Eightieth Congress. 

The recommendations of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee were widely disseminated. Within several months after 
the appearance of the Report perhaps twenty or more digests, 
analyses and short popularizations were in circulation, their 
distribution and study being promoted by a variety of agencies. 
A new thirteen-week series of broadcasts, based on the Report, 
was in preparation. Film strips were projected, and at least 
one group was developing plans for production of a feature- 
length documentary film. The Advertising Council planned 
units in its Unzted America campaign on specific civil rights 
issues. Pamphlets, articles, manuals for schools and discussion 
groups, wall maps and other materials were being produced. 


The Report gave impetus also to a new kind of community 
self-survey, the “‘community audit.”’ Denver, Colorado, under- 
took such a study, as did “Northtown,” an anonymous 
northern New Jersey community and Montclair, New Jersey. 
These ‘‘audits” sought to appraise the exact status of civil 
rights in the community. Local organizations and individuals 
conducted the research phases of these projects under the 
supervision of experts. Their participation served not only to 
turn up facts long obscured behind screens of reticence, in- 
difference and complacency, but, more important involved 
local groups in the process of evaluation and judgment which 
followed, and in the formulation of recommendations for 
action. Thus, many who otherwise might not have joined in 
advocating civil rights reforms were confronted with findings 
which they themselves had helped to compile. 

In the summer of 1948 prominent citizens organized the 
National Citizens’ Council on Civil Rights, with headquarters 
in New York City, “‘to urge the establishment of a permanent 
governmental commission on civil rights; to act as a clearing 
house for civil rights programs of national organizations; to 
encourage local communities to conduct an appraisal of civil 
rights in their own areas and to take steps to improve local 
conditions.”? Several state-wide organizations were formed. 
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among them the Kansas Council on Civil Rights and the 
Virginia Civil Rights Organization. The Michigan Council 
for Fair Employment Legislation reconstituted itself the 
Michigan Committee on Civil Rights, with a correspondingly 
broadened program. 


NCRAC Statement on Civil Rights 


The Report of the President’s Committee focused attention 
on the broad civil rights issues involved in freedom of press, 
speech and assembly, as well as on the equal rights of minority 
groups. Growing international tensions and the political ac- 
tivity engendered by the approach of a Presidential election 
contributed toward heated controversy among politically di- 
vergent factions and led on several occasions to disorder and 
violence. 

A statement issued by the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council deplored these incidents as violations of 
basic civil rights. ‘“Though we abhor the evils of totalitari- 
anism, whether fascist or communist,” the statement declared, 
““we oppose and condemn all efforts to impair, by use of force 
or intimidation, or violent mass demonstration, the proper 
exercise of the fundamental freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights to any group or individual.... The history of the 
United States is a history of struggle for those freedoms. The 
future security and welfare of the United States rests upon 
them. Only by fostering those freedoms for all can we hope 
to achieve that genuine democracy which, by its hold on the 
hearts and minds of people, will constitute its own unassailable 
bulwark against any kind of totalitarianism.” 


DISCRIMINATION 


Reports and surveys made during the period under discus- 
sion indicated no abatement of discrimination in employment, 
except in those states where fair employment practices laws 
were in force. 
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The Ives-Chavez FEPC bill failed to reach the floor of the 
Senate during the Eightieth Congress, although it had been 
favorably reported on by the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee in February, 1948. Testifying to the urgent need for 
fair employment practices legislation at Committee hearings 
were representatives of the Protestant and Catholic faiths, of 
major Jewish community relations agencies and of such organ- 
izations as the American Federation of Labor, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Of the eighteen states in which FEPC bills were pending on 
May 1, 1947, only Oregon succeeded in passing a fair em- 
ployment practice law. The Oregon statute, however, was 
little more than a declaration of public policy and authorized 
the State Department of Education to prepare educational 
programs to combat prejudice. Reports from the four states 
with effective FEPC laws (New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut) all claimed substantial progress 
towards the elimination of employment discrimination. It is 
noteworthy that none of the state commissions deemed it 
necessary to invoke the enforcement powers granted by the 
law in any case or to proceed beyond the stage of informal 
conciliation. 

Two cities, Minneapolis and Philadelphia, enacted munici- 
pal FEPC ordinances. Unlike the ordinances previously en- 
acted in Chicago, Cincinnati and Milwaukee, these contained 
effective administrative machinery providing for the estab- 
lishment of a commission with power to receive, investigate 
and adiust charges of unfair employment practices. 


Education 


Findings of discrimination in education were corroborated 
in three separate government studies. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, released in December, 1947, found widespread discrim- 
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ination and inequality of opportunity in higher education, 
pointing out, among other things, that: “Jewish students do 
not have equal opportunity with non-Jewish students in the 
choice of institutions and in certain fields of advanced study. 
The obstacles created by private institutions of higher edu- 
cation are manifested in tacit or overt quota systems.” 


The New York State Commission on the Need for a State 
University, in its report issued on January 12, 1948, arrived 
at a similar conclusion. 


The President’s Committee on Civil Rights (discussed 
above) found that application blanks of many American col- 
leges and universities included questions pertaining to the 
candidate’s racial origin, religious preference, parents’ birth- 
place, etc., and observed that in many northern educational 
institutions the enrollment of Jewish students seemed never to 
exceed certain fixed points and there was never more than a 
token enrollment of Negroes. 


““The impact of discriminatory practices in private edu- 
cation is illustrated by the situation in New York City,” the 
Committee said. “The students of the city colleges of New 
York are predominantly Jewish, resulting in part from the 
discrimination practiced by some local private institutions. 
These colleges have high academic standards, but graduates 
from them with excellent records have been repeatedly denied 
admission to private and nonsectarian professional schools.” 


All three of these bodies recommended not only an expan- 
sion of educational facilities, but also the enactment of state 
fair educational practices laws designed “‘to make equally 
applicable in all institutions of higher learning the removal of 
discriminatory practices in the carrying out of admissions 
policies.” 

In New York State, these recommendations were translated 
into reality in 1948. The State Legislature enacted the Fein- 
berg-Steingut bill establishing a state university and the 
Quinn-Olliffe bill making it an unfair practice for a secondary 
school “to exclude, limit or otherwise discriminate against any 
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person or persons seeking admission as students... because 
of race, religion, color, creed or national origin.” 


Proceedings under this latter act, the first such law in the 
country, might be initiated either by the petition of an ag- 
grieved individual, or by the Commissioner of Education on 
his own initiative. The Commissioner of Education would 
then be required to adjust the matter by informal arbitration, 
mediation or conciliation. Should such procedure fail, the 
Commissioner would refer the matter to the Board of Regents, 
which would issue its own complaint against the education 
practice charged as being unfair, and hold public hearings. 
The Board of Regents, on finding the charge of violation of 
the act to be proper, would be required to issue first a tenta- 
tive, then a final order directing the school or college to cease 
and desist from the unfair practice found to exist. The order 
of the Board of Regents is enforceable by resort to Court 
procedure. The law was to become effective July 1, 1948, but 
applied only to unfair practices committed after September 
15, 1948. 

During the period under discussion, two Jewish agencies 
conducted studies of Jewish enrollment in professional schools, 
both of which reflected the existence of discrimination prac- 
ticed in the selection of students in medical schools. 


Several colleges and universities voluntarily altered their 
‘ application forms so as to eliminate all discriminatory ques- 


1 Two Hundred Thousand Jewish Collegians, B'nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau; Multiple Applications for Admission to American Medical 
Schools; American Jewish Congress. The former revealed a decline in the 
proportion of Jewish students in medical schools from 16.1 to 13.3 per 
cent and a rise in osteopathy from 9.1 to 20.3 per cent which was at- 
tributed in part to blocked opportunities for medical education. (See 
Statistical section for text and tables.) The latter study revealed that 
Protestant physicians in the states of New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut had filed an average of 1.6 applications to medical schools 
before being admitted as compared with 13.8 for Jewish physicians. A 
companion study of the application blanks in use in sixty-three of the 
seventy-four approved medical schools in the United States revealed 
that only two were free of the kind of questions which were considered 
discriminatory under State FEPC regulations. 
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tions, and the American Association of Colleges adopted a 
resolution in January, 1948, opposing discrimination. The 
Association, however, urged reliance on voluntary action and 
strongly opposed resort to law as ‘“‘interference”’ in college 
affairs. In Massachusetts, a resolution calling for a legislative 
investigation of educational discrimination was defeated in the 
state legislature. 


Brandeis University, at Waltham, Massachusetts, the first 
Jewish-sponsored liberal arts college to be established in the 
United States, announced that it would open in the Fall of 
1948. In preparation for that opening, it distributed thousands 
of specimen application forms. The forms were so designed 
that the portion containing personal data might be separated 
from the portion containing scholastic information. Only the 
latter portion would be supplied to the committee on admis- 
sions, thus eliminating any possible consideration of race, 
color or religion in the selection of students. 


Housing 


In May, 1948, the United States Supreme Court handed 
down a series of decisions holding that racial restrictive 
covenants limiting the ownership or occupancy of real estate 
were unenforceable by state or federal courts, thereby re- 
versing the entire structure of federal and state decisions of 
lower courts in many jurisdictions which had held these 
covenants to be enforceable as private contracts. In a subse- 
quent opinion, the Attorney General interpreted the Supreme 
Court’s ruling as being applicable to religious or ethnic, as 
well as racial, restrictions. 

An unusually large number of briefs amicus curiae had been 
submitted, supporting the contention that the restrictive cove- 
nants complained of were invalid. The United States De- 
partment of Justice had intervened in this way, as had the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the American 
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Association for the United Nations, and. national Jewish 
agencies. 

The Supreme Court decision, however, did not prohibit 
voluntary adherence to restrictive covenants by interested 
parties. Its decision in this regard might be clarified by appeals 
from cases pending in state courts when they eventually came 
before the Supreme Court. 

In New York, an appeal was filed from a decision in favor 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in a taxpayers’ 
suit brought against the Negro-exclusionist policy of the Com- 
pany’s Stuyvesant Town development. 

The decision of the Supreme Court provided timely en- 
couragement to minority groups during a period when dis- 
crimination against them in housing had risen, and both the 
restrictive covenant and the less formal “‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment’ had been widely used in connection with new building 
developments. 


Social Discrimination 


The exclusion of racial and religious groups from hotels, 
resorts and places of entertainment continued in many places. 
Prohibitory laws in some states proved unenforceable. More 
generally, restrictive practices tended to be expressed obliquely 
in such phrases as ‘“‘selected’’ or “restricted clientele,’ and 
the like. 

Some newspapers refused to accept discriminatory adver- 
tising, and public officials and spokesmen for citizens’ groups 
in many states and communities condemned discriminatory 
practices. Law enforcement officials in many places were alert 
to violation. But as with housing, so with hotels and resorts, 
the “‘gentleman’s agreement”? quietly operated to skirt the 
laws where they existed. 

Many local chapters of businessmen’s clubs and fraternal 
orders excluded Jews from membership. Some Chambers of 
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Commerce did likewise. In Minneapolis, on the other hand, 
the Automobile Club abandoned a long-standing policy of 
excluding Jews from membership. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Continuing to expand its liberal interpretations of consti- 
tutional law, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
several decisions of far-reaching import in addition to the 
restrictive covenant opinions already mentioned. 

In Patton v. Mississippi (68 S. Ct. 184), decided on December 
8, 1947, the Court reiterated its condemnation of the syste- 
matic exclusion of Negroes from grand and petit juries. In 
Oyama v. California (68 S. Ct. 269), decided on January 19, 
1948, the Court invalidated a vital part of the California Alien 
Land Law, which prohibited ownership of agricultural land by 
Japanese and other aliens ineligible for citizenship. The two 
decisions in the Oklahoma Law School case (S¢puel v. Board of 
Regents, 68 S. Ct. 299, and Fisher v. Hurst, 68 S. Ct. 389), 
issued on January 12 and February 16, 1948, established the 
principle that a state must admit qualified Negro applicants 
to law school training as soon as it admitted white students, 
even where no separate Negro school was in existence. In 
Bob-Lo Excursion Co. v. Michigan (68 S. Ct. 358), the Court 
held that the Michigan Civil Rights Law, which banned 
discrimination in places of public accommodation, could 
validly be applied to a corporation operating excursion boats 
between Detroit and an island located in Canadian waters. 


Federal Communications Commission 


An important principle was established by the Federal 
Communications Commission in the course of its hearing of 
objections to the granting of a frequency modulation broad- 
casting permit to the New York Daily News. Evidence was 
introduced to show that the newspaper had displayed bias 
against Jews and Negroes in its news and editorial columns. 
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Although the Commission held that the charge of bias had 
not been sustained, it ruled that the Commission could prop- 
erly “seek to determine on the basis of the applicant’s previous 
activities whether he is likely to be fair in his treatment of 
racial and religious groups in the community,” and that, in 
making such a determination with regard to a newspaper 
applicant, it would consider past “‘acts of unfairness . . . or the 
repeated making of irresponsible charges against any group or 
viewpoint without regard to the truth of such charges, and 
without bothering to determine whether they can be cor- 
roborated or proven.” The newspaper was denied the permit 
on grounds other than bias, unfairness or irresponsibility. 


State and Municipal Commissions 


Some new official and quasi-official agencies of state and 
municipal government were created and charged with fos- 
tering civil rights. Outstanding was the New Jersey Com- 
mittee on Civil Liberties, which on April 22, 1948, submitted 
to the Governor a report in which it reviewed the status of 
civil rights in New Jersey, appraised the degree to which the 
citizenry of the state enjoyed or was denied equality of op- 
portunity, and recommended the creation of a permanent 
Commission on Civil Rights. Some months previously, in 
November, 1947, New Jersey had adopted a new state consti- 
tution, the first article of which was a “‘bill of rights,’ incor- 
porating a prohibition of discrimination against any person 
because of his religious principles, race, color, ancestry or 
national origin. 

In Chicago, a municipal ordinance adopted in December, 
1947, raised the Commission on Human Relations, which had 
existed since 1943 under executive orders of the Mayor, to the 
status of an official body. 


OVERT ANTI-SEMITISM 


The most active of the anti-Semites was Gerald L. K. Smith. 
During 1947-48 Smith continued to hold meetings throughout 
the country, but with significantly few exceptions these turned 
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out to be poorly attended, unpublicized and financially un- 
profitable. This development followed the adoption by com- 
munity relations agencies of a “‘quarantine’”’ policy toward 
Smith. Meeting with less and less success in his meetings, 
Smith switched his emphasis to the publication of vicious 
anti-Semitic leaflets and brochures. He also continued 
to issue his monthly publication, 7he Cross and Flag, and his 
newsletter, the contents of which grew progressively more 
vitriolic. 

At the end of 1947 Smith moved his headquarters from 
Detroit to St. Louis, though taking up residence in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. He soon announced the formation of the Christian 
Nationalist Crusade, which began to hold regular meetings, 
attendance at which ranged from sixty to thirty persons. His 
staff at St. Louis included Homer Loomis, Jr., leader of the 
defunct Columbians, Jonathan E. Perkins, a minister and John 
Hamilton, who up to the middle of 1947 had been active in 
Boston. In May, 1948, Smith started the Patriotic Tract 
Society, a name under which he began the production of small 
leaflets, which were the size of stickers and contained brief 
anti-Semitic messages. 

Smith lost several collaborators and supporters during the 
period under review, including Reverend Arthur W. Termi- 
niello, who afterwards left the movement and was reinstated 
by his bishop; Elizabeth Dilling, who attacked Smith in her 
newsletter; and Homer Loomis, Jr., who announced his dis- 
sociation from Smith shortly after joining the latter’s staff in 
St. Louis. Gerald Winrod’s Defender of December, 1947, 
contained a notice signed jointly by Winrod, Lawrence Reilly 
and Upton Close advising that they had ‘‘no connection” with 
Smith, 

George W. Armstrong, reputed oil and steel millionaire of 
Fort Worth, ‘Texas, drew wide attention in 1947 by publicly 
announcing that he planned to use the Judge Armstrong 
Foundation (incorporated by him in Texas in 1945 for chari- 
able purposes) to promote anti-Semitism through the publi- 
cation of literature and subsidizing of agitators throughout the 
country. A prolific pamphleteer, Armstrong’s latest published 
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writings were World Empire (1947) and Traitors (1948), both 
compilations of vicious anti-Semitic canards. Associated with 
Armstrong was General George Van Horn Moseley (ret.), who 
reappeared upon the anti-Semitic scene late in 1947. In 1939 
Moseley was exposed by the Dies Committee as having at- 
tended a private meeting with Fritz Kuhn. Immediately 
after this public revelation, he had desisted from open anti- 
Semitic activity. Until he was supplanted by Moseley, Gerald 
L. K. Smith had been Armstrong’s consultant. 


Ku Klux Klan 


In the South, organized bigotry manifested itself largely in 
Klan-like activities, which received much impetus in 1948 
from the emergence of the “civil rights’ issue in the presi- 
dential campaign. Many instances of cross-burning, and 
several instances of intimidation and violence occurred, most 
of which was motivated by hatred of Negroes. Many Klan- 
like groups not only disguised themselves with hoods, but took 
different names as well. Thus, the Black Raiders took a man 
from his home in Atlanta and flogged him, leaving cards 
at the scene bearing the name of the organization. Gov- 
ernor Melvin E. Thompson of Georgia charged that this 
incident foreshadowed a series of terroristic acts by the Klan. 
Four men were subsequently indicted, one of whom com- 
mitted suicide. Dr. Samuel Green’s Associated Klans con- 
tinued to meet at Atlanta, and at Knoxville, Chattanooga and 
Marysville, Tennessee. Nocturnal ceremonies were publicly 
held atop Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, at Chattanooga 
and elsewhere. In June, 1948, an organizational rift occurred 
in the Ku Klux Klan with the formation of the Original 
Southern Klans, Inc. at Columbus, Ga. In Miami, where one 
Klan unit continued to function, hooded Klansmen attended 
church services in June, 1947, at the minister’s invitation. He 
was promptly warned by his congregation not to renew the 
invitation. 
The Klan was by no means confined to the South. At Akron, 
Ohio, a Klavern regularly held meetings until its exposure in 
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1947. In 1947 the Klan attempted to resume operations under 
the name of American Shores Patrol in Virginia, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, but the effort was publicized and failed. In 
California, Klansmen were active in groups bearing such 
names as the Great Pyramid Club, Order of Ru-Ha-Mah and 
The Mohicans. Despite Klan activity in both the North and 
South, the Klan nowhere (excepting Georgia and Tennessee) 
gave evidence of being more than a series of small, loosely 
affiliated units, and everywhere appeared to be vigorously 
combatted by governmental agencies, the press and the public 
generally. 


Pro-Arab Propaganda 


During 1947-48, anti-Semites exploited the Palestine issue 
for their propaganda, and were of great assistance to the Arab 
cause. Their general approach was to equate Zionism and 
Jews generally with Communism, and to present the state of 
Israel as a Communist threat. They also repeated the thread- 
bare “double loyalty” charge against American Jews. Among 
those actively promoting this line were Gerald L. K. Smith, 
Jonathan E. Perkins, Gerald Winrod and _ the leaders of the 
Anglo-Saxon movement. 


Displaced Persons 


Another major issue which precipitated anti-Semitic canards 
was that of displaced persons. Representatives of all faiths and 
of virtually every economic grouping and political persuasion 
had joined in a national Citizens’ Committee for Displaced 
Persons, which sought the enactment of liberal, non-dis- 
criminatory legislation to admit a fair share of displaced 
persons to the United States. Every anti-Semitic device was 
employed, not only by the anti-Semitic press and orators, but 
in Congress itself. In place of a bill proposed by Representa- 
tive William Stratton of Illinois, which was warmly supported 
by the Citizens’ Committee, Congress enacted the bill pro- 
posed by Senator Chapman Revercomb of West Virginia, 
which authorized the entry of 205,000 displaced persons, but 
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restricted the definition of the term to persons who had 
entered the Axis countries before December 22, 1945. Among 
other specifications, the bill required that 40 per cent of the 
visas go to DP’s from the Baltic countries and Poland, and that 
30 per cent of the quota be devoted to DP’s who were farmers. 
President Harry Truman reluctantly signed the bill on June 
25, 1948, motivated by humanitarian consideration for those 
who would benefit by it, but made the following comment in 
his statement: ‘‘The bill discriminates in callous fashion against 
displaced persons of the Jewish faith. This brutal fact cannot 
be obscured by the maze of technicalities in the bill or by the 
protestations of some of its sponsors.” 


“Sentinel” Libel Case 


On December 3, 1947, a Chicago jury awarded more than 
$24,000 in libel judgments to a group of known anti-Semites, 
defendants in the abortive sedition trials which began in 1944 
(see American, Jewish Year, Book, vols. 46, 47), who had sued 
the Sentinel for reprinting a telegram in which they were 
characterized as “‘traitors,” ‘“‘criminals’ and ‘‘pro-Nazis.” 
Those bringing the suit were Elizabeth Dilling, Joseph E. 
McWilliams, E. J. Parker Sage, George Deatherage, Ernest 
Elmhurst, Charles Hudson, Laurence Dennis, Col. Eugene 
Sanctuary, William R. Lyman, Jr. and Robert E. Edmonson. 
Judgments were handed down in favor of all but the last three. 
The defense contended that the charges of “treason,” etc., were 
true, and offered the writings and testimony of the plaintiffs 
themselves in support of this contention. The jury did not 
construe any of this as proof of treason, and awarded damages 
to the plaintiffs. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


As in the previous year, anti-Semitism and racial prejudice 
were the subjects of frank discussion and serious study. The 
evils of prejudice and discrimination continued to be a theme 
widely disseminated through all the media of mass com- 
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munication. Civic and educational organizations, national, 
state and local, continued or intensified their human relations 
programs. Research and publication on the subject went on. 
The following is a brief summary of the highlights in these 
fields: 


Advertising Council 


The ‘United America”’ program of the Advertising Council, 
launched in the spring of 1948 with the help of some of the 
best talent in the advertising industry, embodied newspaper 
and radio messages built around a three-point appeal to the 
American audience (1) to accept or reject people as indi- 
viduals, not as members of groups; (2) not to listen to or 
spread rumors against racial or religious groups; (3) to speak 
out against group prejudice wherever and whenever it showed 
itself. Co-ordinated with radio “‘spot’? announcements was a 
Voice of Democracy oratorical contest for young people, carried 
out under the sponsorship of Junior Chambers of Commerce 
with the collaboration of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Radio Manufacturers Association and the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 


Interfaith Activities 


Meeting at Seelisberg, Switzerland, in August, 1947, an 
emergency conference of delegates of Christian and Jewish 
organizations from Europe, the United States and Australia 
recognized in a formal resolution that anti-Semitism was a 
world problem to be solved only through the co-operation of 
all races and creeds. The conference unanimously recom- 
mended the establishment of a permanent International Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. At the instance of Christian 
delegates, the conference also called for a revision of Christian 
religious teaching by eliminating concepts hostile to Jews. 
In July, 1948, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews announced the final formation of the International 
Conference, in a meeting in Fribourg, Switzerland, attended 
by 150 leaders from 17 European nations. 
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Radio and Motion Pictures 


The radio continued extensive broadcasts of transcriptions 
of the Lest We Forget series. The Eternal Light reached a vast 
audience, and presented many new scripts during the year. A 
new series, The World Over, brought the message of unity to 
children. Several hundred stations broadcast recorded jingles 
entitled Little Songs on Big Subjects, each of which stressed 
tolerance and equality. 

In a number of cities, radio stations carried programs based 
on local incidents and situations. Philadelphia continued its 
Within Our Gates series. The scripts of the Cleveland programs 
broadcast under the title Inside Story were edited to remove 
local references, and made available for general use or adap- 
tation. San Francisco and Hollywood stations carried a regu- 
lar series of broadcasts entitled This Way to Unity. WJJD in 
Chicago inaugurated a weekly series called Human Rights; 
WBBM, also in Chicago, broadcast Report Uncensored and 
Democracy-U.S.A. as sustaining programs. Station WCCO in 

“Minneapolis produced an award-winning series of six original 
half-hour programs under the title, Nezther Free Nor Equal. A 
number of local agencies engaging in the fight against preju- 
dice co-operated. Other stations likewise adapted local in- 
cidents and local community problems to broadcast programs, 

Among the motion pictures which contained frank por- 
trayals and discussion of anti-Semitism were Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, an adaptation of Laura Z. Hobson’s best-selling novel; 
Crossfire, Open Secret, and Body and Soul. Gentleman’s Agreement 
won the Motion Picture Academy Award as the best picture 
of 1947. 

Of the 16-millimeter films produced during the year in the 
group relations field, Make Way for Youth made the deepest 
impression. Sponsored by twenty-one co-operating organi- 
zations, the film was widely shown, and resulted in the 
establishment of some score of Youth Councils in as many 
communities. 
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Scholarship and Research 


Three major publications in the period attempted to sum- 
marize the large amount of current research on problems of 
prejudice and intergroup tensions. In The More Perfect Union, 
Professor R. M. Maclver described prejudice, segregation and 
discrimination as forming a “‘vicious circle,’ and suggested 
that it could most effectively be breached by a concerted 
strategy, with the concrete social embodiments of tension— 
segregation and discrimination—as the first points to be at- 
tacked. The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, by Robin M 
Williams, Jr., and Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice, by Arnold 
M. Rose, reviewed the relevant literature and, summarizing 
the basic assumptions or hypotheses on which research had 
been based, suggested approaches for further exploration. A 
book by Carey McWilliams, A Mask for Privilege, which also 
appeared during this period, advanced the thesis that anti- 
Semitism had been sustained in this country by the efforts of 
a dominant group to maintain a privileged position. 

Important theoretical papers on action-research and on 
mass propaganda in the war against bigotry appeared during. 
the period under review. Studies of the roots of anti-Semitism 
continued, with major studies nearing completion at two large 
universities. 

Research continued on the problems of group interaction. 
A survey of social scientists’ opinions showed that 90 per cent 
of respondents to a questionnaire believed segregation to have 
harmful psychological effects on the group subject to segre- 
gation, and 83 per cent saw harmful effects on the majority 
group. 

In public opinion study, a new type of polling operation 
sought to determine the incidence of anti-Semitic feeling by 
means of small-sample, intensive polling of twelve selected 
communities. One of the large national polling organizations 
in the course of the year reported findings suggesting wide- 
spread latent anti-Semitism; there was some correspondence 
and discussion in the public press concerning the interpre- 
tation of the results and the adequacy of the techniques. 
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RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Climaxing a long dispute over the constitutionality of many 
forms of released-time practices for religious instruction of 
public school pupils, the United States Supreme Court in 
March, 1948, issued a highly important adverse decision on the 
Champaign, Illinois, released-time program. The specific case 
before the Court involved the use of public school classrooms 
during regular school hours for religious instruction. Lan- 
guage used in the majority opinion, however, appeared broad 
enough to sustain a constitutional attack on the validity of all 
released-time programs. 

An amicus curiae brief had been filed in the case by the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council and the 
Synagogue Council of America, jointly in behalf of all their 
constituent organizations. A number of non-Jewish groups, 
denominational as well as secular, likewise had filed briefs, 
arguing that released time was unconstitutional, tended to- 
ward divisiveness and was incompatible with the fundamental 
American doctrine of separation of Church and State. The 
Court sustained this position. 

It was immediately recognized that much further litigation 
would follow, in order to test the constitutionality of released- 
time systems that did not incorporate some of the features of 
the Champaign program. 

In Apri!, 1948, the Synagogue Council of America and the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council adopted a 
“Statement of Principles on Sectarianism and the Public 
Schools”’ setting forth their policy on religious manifestations 
in the public schools other than released time. The statement 


read: 


1. The American democratic system is founded in large 
part upon ethical and moral concepts derived from the great 
religions of mankind. The preservation and fostering of 
these concepts are essential to the fullest realization of the 
American ideal; and their growth and development as 
major forces in American life should be the deep concern of 


every citizen. 
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2. Religion has always been and continues to be the 
central core of Jewish life. The Jewish community of 
America is deeply concerned with secularistic tendencies in 
contemporary American life, which, if permitted to grow 
unchecked, may work great harm to the moral and spiritual 
basis of American democracy. We urge all religious groups 
to unite in an intensified national program, designed to 
enroll all the children of our country in religious educational 
institutions of their respective faiths. We urge the religious 
bodies to avail themselves of all media of mass communi- 
cation for this program, such as the press, radio, motion 
pictures, speakers’ platforms, and special dramatic projects. 

3. We reaffirm the position enunciated in the Joint 
Resolution of the Synagogue Council of America and the 
NCRAC on Religious Instruction and the Public School 
that the maintenance and furtherance of religion are the 
responsibility of the synagogue, the church and the home, 
and not of the public school system; the time, facilities, 
funds or personnel of which should not be utilized for 
religious purposes. 

4. Therefore, and mindful of the dangers inherent in any 
violation of the traditional American principle of separation 
of church and state, we are opposed to religious practices 
or observances in the public elementary and high schools. 

5. We are opposed to the use of public school premises 
during school hours for religious education, meetings, or 
worship. Where public school premises are made available 
after school hours to civic groups outside the school system, 
they should be made available on the same basis to religious 
groups. 

6. We are opposed to governmental aid to schools under 
the supervision or control of any religious denomination or 
sect, whether Jewish, Protestant, or Catholic, including out- 
right subsidies, transportation, textbooks and other sup- 
plies. We are not opposed to the use of any school for the 
provision of lunches, medical and dental services to children. 

7. We are opposed to sectarian observances and festivals 
in the public schools. We recommend that further con- 
sideration and study be given to the presentation of the 


religious practices of various groups as part of the program 
of intercultural education. 
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8. We look with concern upon proposals for the inte- 
gration of religion into the public school program. The 
Joint Advisory Committee on Religion and the Public 
Schools! of the Synagogue Council of America and the 
NCRAC is directed to continue the study of all programs 
and proposals in this regard. 

9. All matters dealt with in this statement shall come 
within the purview of the Joint Advisory Committee. The 
Committee shall make available to local Jewish commu- 
nities such guidance and direction as they may request, and 
local Jewish communities are urged to consult with the 
Joint Advisory Committee about such problems. It is 
realized that the methods of coping with such problems in 
a local community must take into consideration the local 
situation. 

10. The Joint Advisory Committee shall include in its 
program a continuing examination into the problems of re- 
ligion in publicly supported institutions of higher education. 


IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE AID— 





= By Maurice R. Davi 


THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW—May 1, 1947 through June 30, 
1948—was marked by an increasing number of immigrant 
arrivals, including refugees and displaced persons, by a great 
expansion of the program of refugee service, and by the 
enactment of legislation for the admission of displaced persons. 

The number of immigrants admitted to the United States, 
by fiscal years [ending June 30], rose from 38,119 in 1945 to . 
108,721 in 1946 to 147,292 in 1947. Although the number of 
quota immigrants admitted in 1947 was the highest since 


1 The Joint Advisory Committee on Religion and the Public Schools 
had been created in 1946 by the Synagogue Council and the NCRAC 
“in order to make available to Jewish communities such guidance and 
direction as they may request ... and ... to continuously study the 
problem ... and... keep the communities advised of its findings.” 
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1930, only 46 per cent of the permissible quota was utilized. 
This was because immigration was relatively slight from the 
countries of Northern and Western Europe to which the 
major portion of the total quota is assigned. The following 
countries exhausted their quotas: Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. The quotas of Latvia and 
Lithuania were completely filled by agtebie persons, as was 
most of that of Poland. 


ARRIVAL OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Under President Truman’s directive of December 22, 1945, 
displaced persons are given priority within the quota. The first 
ship carrying displaced persons arrived on May 20, 1946. 
By November 30, 1947, a total of 28,789 had been admitted, 
nearly two-fifths of them sponsored by approved welfare 
agencies. Ninety-three per cent of them came as quota 
immigrants; 5 per cent as nonquota immigrants, chiefly wives 
of United States citizens; and 2 per cent as non-immigrants, 
mainly resident aliens returning to this country, and students. 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Russia, and Austria 
were the main countries of origin; indeed, they were the only 
countries sending more than a thousand each. The total 
number of DPs admitted up to June 30, 1948 was 36,479. 

It is significant to note that since the war’s end, Palestine 
and Great Britain have accepted more displaced persons than 
has the United States, and Belgium almost as many. During 
the period under review, Great Britain, Belgium, France, and 
Canada exceeded the United States in the number of dis- 
placed persons admitted. 

Of the displaced persons admitted: ‘during the last half of 
1947, according to a special tabulation made by the U. S. 
fairies tion and Naturalization Service, 10 per cent were 
professional or semi-professional workers, 2.2 per cent farm- 
ers, 6.7 per cent proprietors and managers, 8.1 per cent 
clerical and kindred workers, 9.3 per cent skilled craftsmen, 
11.4 per cent semi-skilled operatives, 4.6 per cent servants 
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and laborers, and 47.3 per cent persons with no occupation. 
As compared with other immigrants arriving during the same 
period, the displaced persons showed higher percentages of 
professional and semi-professional workers, proprietors and 
managers, skilled craftsmen, and semi-skilled operatives. 

The newcomers who are the concern of the welfare agencies 
are not only displaced persons entering the United States 
under the President’s directive but also refugees from all 
parts of the world who have been admitted on immigrant or 
non-immigrant (permanent or temporary) visas. It was esti- 
mated that since the arrival of the S. S. Marine Flasher on 
May 20, 1946, a total of about 38,000 Jews had come to the 
United States by November, 1947 and that by June 30, 1948 
the number had reached approximately 46,000. Roughly 
half of this number came during the period covered by this 
article. Some of these Jews arrived as quota immigrants 
under the Truman directive, others as visitors, as students, 
or as transients on their way to countries of final destination, 
but most of them required service of some sort from the 
welfare agencies. 

As compared with the pre-war refugees, most of the new- 
comers are survivors of concentration camps and slave labor, 
and are Eastern European rather than German and Austrian 
in origin. The great majority are destitute and few have 
American relatives who can assist in their support and adjust- 
ment. In general, they suffered greater hardships and dep- 
rivations than the earlier refugee group and may need 
assistance for a longer period of time. Few, especially among 
the younger members, have had vocational experience, and 
all need guidance in developing a sense of freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility. The median age is lower than that of 
' the pre-war refugees, but there are proportionately fewer 
children under 18. (The median age of all displaced persons 
admitted to the United States up to November 1947 is 31.9 
years.) Their numbers are about equally divided between 
the sexes. Emotionally, these post-war refugees manifest 
bewilderment, anxiety, and shock, mixed with gratitude and 
a great desire to shake off the past and build a new life here. 
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The basis for issuing visas to displaced persons in the oc- 
cupied zones in Europe (and since April 1947 to displaced 
persons in Shanghai) who do not have American relatives 
or friends to guarantee that they will not become a public 
charge is the corporate affidavit or sponsorship by an ap- 
proved welfare agency. Of the 28,789 displaced persons 
admitted by November 30, 1947, 36 per cent were sponsored 
by agencies and 64 per cent by individuals, as follows: 





Agency Sponsorship Number Per cent 

Catholic Committee for Refugees. .1: si... 1). 1,096 4 
Church WorldtService ney ee aneate ta. leer 971 3 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society ............: 1,823 6 
International Rescue and Relief Committee... . 301 1 
United Service for New Americans........... 5,039 18 
United States Committee for the Care of 

Buropean CG nildrenten vacate 1,150 4 
Vaad Hatzala Rehabilitation Committee...... 26 ee 
Individually-sponsored = 09. (278M PRP, 18,383 64 
ARE), 22 <iente unte LNs reer eee met Ath A Loe A 28,789 100 


The American Federation of International Institutes was ap- 


proved as a corporate affidavit agency in July 1947, but so 
far has not made use of its mandate. 


Pursuant to the requirements of the corporate affidavit, 
the agency submits periodically to the Government a detailed 
report for each person under its sponsorship. If the report 
shows that the person is steadily employed, is self-supporting, 
has had no serious illness, and has not become a public charge, 
no action is taken on the report and the agency is auto- 
matically released from further responsibility 60 days after 
receipt of the report by the U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. In its Monthly Review for February 1948, 
the Service states: ‘The reports from the agencies holding 
corporate afhidavits indicate that most of the displaced persons 
sponsored by the agencies have found employment and 


become self-supporting, so that the agency is released from 
responsibility.” 
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EXPANSION OF THE REFUGEE-SERVICE AGENCIES 


A key factor in the rapid adjustment of the newcomers was 
the widespread support of refugee-aid programs in commu- 
nities throughout the country. The leading agency in this 
field was the United Service for New Americans, whose 
program was based upon popular support through the United 
Jewish Appeal. Next to the American Red Cross, it was the 
largest voluntary social service agency in the country. Its 
program was the greatest ever provided in the United States 
for the immigration, reception, resettlement and adjustment 
of the foreign born. Since its establishment in August, 1946, 
it expanded greatly as refugee immigration increased, until 
by April, 1948 it had over 10,000 unduplicated cases under 
care, in addition to rendering numerous other services, 
such as assisting 5,518 individual cases in migration problems. 
The cases under care included 2,476 in family service, 3,288 
in vocational services, 1,078 in national reception and settle- 
ment, 877 in business and loan services, 1,086 religious 
functionaries, and 1,231 children under its affiliate, the 
European-Jewish Children’s Aid, Inc. The USNA budget, 
which was $9,153,500 in 1947, was increased to $13,644,673 
for 1948. Approximately 85 per cent of its expenditures were 
for relief and relief services—food, clothing, shelter, health 
care, minimum household furnishings, and other essentials. 
The balance was for migration, vocational adjustment, and 
other non-relief services and for administration. 

USNA provided the necessary assistance to the Jewish re- 
fugee or displaced person from the time when he first planned 
to immigrate to the United States until he became firmly 
established in an American community. It co-operated with 
the Joint Distribution Committee, which conducted the over- 
seas services for the migrants, issued the corporate affidavit 
on behalf of USNA when required, and advanced the fare 
and expenses for travel. Through its Migration Department, 
USNA handled the domestic end of travel arrangements, ad- 
vised American relatives and friends in preparing affidavits 
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and other documents, represented them in dealing with gov- 
ernmental departments on migration matters and furnished 
up-to-date information on immigration laws and regulations. 
The new arrivals were met and assisted in New York by 
representatives of the Port and Dock Division, at other sea- 
ports by the local sections of the National Council of Jewish 
Women and other local co-operating organizations. 

Those who landed in New York without money, friends or 
relatives in the United States, and had no plans and no place 
to go were cared for by the Reception Shelter Division of 
USNA in the Hotel Marseilles. This Shelter, which operated 
twenty-four hours a day, cared for an average of 500 people 
monthly, at an estimated cost in 1948 of $4.25 per day 
per client. It provided rooms, meals, essential clothing, 
emergency medical care and other necessities. Among 
the special events at the Shelter during the period under 
review were a Seder held in April, 1947, in which distinguished 
guests joined with the newcomers in celebrating their first 
Passover in America, and a Thanksgiving Day celebration 
with addresses by Secretary of Commerce Harriman and 
former Governor Lehman and performances by Raymond 
Massey, Lawrence Tibbett and other stars, all of which was 
widely publicized in the press and on the radio. 

The newcomers who needed training or retraining and 
assistance in finding employment were aided by the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Department of USNA, which greatly ex- 
panded its program. In 1947 it launched a National Immi- 
grant Vocational Training Program in co-operation with B’nai 
B’rith, and secured the assistance of the Women’s ORT 
Federation in soliciting jobs. The Physicians and Dentists 
Unit assisted in securing internships and hospital placements. 
The Business and Loan Services Division in 1947 granted 
loans totaling $113,645 to families and individuals to help 
them set up or purchase small businesses, enter professional 
practice, continue study, learn new trades, purchase tools, 
or, in co-operation with the Jewish Agricultural Society, 
settle on farms. 

The resettlement program, which was effective in pro- 
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moting the adjustment of the pre-war refugees, was re- 
sumed, with main centers of activity in New York and 
San Francisco. By the end of 1947 about 200 newcomers 
were being moved out of New York each month and nearly 
150 out of San Francisco. The estimate for 1948 was that an 
average of 400 would be resettled monthly. In addition to 
these assisted cases, a larger number of newcomers resettled 
themselves in communities throughout the country. Aided by 
the Community Relations Department, which in addition 
to its public information program rendered field service to local 
communities in resettlement and other immigrant-aid matters, 
numerous communities throughout the country actively 
participated in the national program of refugee aid and 
rendered great service, despite such obstacles as the acute 
housing shortage. Studies made by the Government as well 
as by USNA indicated that the postwar refugees were following 
the same pattern of ready adjustment that had been estab- 
lished by those who came before the war. It was reported to 
be common practice for the newcomers to file declarations of 
intention to become citizens within a few days or weeks 
after arrival. 

Typical of the evidence from local communities regarding 
the adjustment of these latest arrivals was the following state- 
ment by the executive director of the Jewish Welfare Society 
of Philadelphia, a city which since January, 1946 has received 
approximately a thousand families consisting of about 3,000 
persons: 


We had been led to believe that the DPs were beaten 
and broken people who would need a relatively long period 
of time for their rehabilitation. Much to our amazement, 
however, we have found the vast majority to possess a 
great resiliency in being able to spring back to normal 
living, to put down roots in the community, to become self- 
supporting, responsible citizens. This quality emerges not 
only from a basic impulse to live again, but also from a 
deep appreciation of being in a great country which, 
above all others, offers security and opportunity for those 
who wish to avail themselves of so great a gift. 
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Space limitations will not permit a discussion of all the 
various types of services rendered refugees and displaced 
persons, but three additional activities should be mentioned. 

In the latter part of 1947 a new Religious Functionary 
Division was organized in USNA to handle both the casework 
and the community relations aspects of the Yeshivah and 
rabbinical groups whose particular cultural, educational and 
professional background required highly specialized treatment 
in orienting them to American life. The great majority were 
here on temporary visas requiring regular study at specific 
Yeshivahs and barring them from gainful employment. The 
Division maintained about 250 of these orthodox rabbis, 
teachers and students in three congregate Yeshivah groups 
and about 1,000 individually, most of them in Brooklyn. 
The JDC indicated that about 1,000 religious functionaries 
and members of Yeshivah groups would come to the United 
States in 1948. 

The work of the European-Jewish Children’s Aid under- 
went a change after the war. The average age of the 
children under care was seventeen. “Chronologically most 
EJCA clients are young adults. Emotionally they are young 
children. ‘They need to be given security and assurance, so 
that they may learn, in turn, to love and trust other people 
and to get along with them.” These were children who had 
never had a childhood. Their formative years were spent in 
concentration camps or in hiding. They were not so easy to 
place as younger children and remained for a longer period in 
the Reception Center. This Shelter was operated by the 
United States Committee for the Care of European Children of 
all faiths. The cost of care for Jewish children was paid by 
USNA on a pro-rata basis. During the period under review 
about 1,200 children were under the supervision of EJCA; 
approximately eighty unaccompanied children per month are 
expected to arrive in 1948. 

In July, 1947 a National Reception Unit, representing an 
expansion of the work of the San Francisco Committee for 
Service to Emigres and financed by USNA, was set up in 
San Francisco to provide reception, relief and resettlement 
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services to the several hundred Jewish refugees arriving 
monthly from Shanghai. This movement, which had begun 
a year earlier, increased after April, 1947, when the corporate 
affidavit of USNA was extended to include refugees from 
Shanghai. Many of these arrivals were in transit to other 
countries, some were en route to relatives or affiants in various 
communities in the United States, while others required 
resettlement. In the co-ordinated program that was de- 
veloped in San Francisco, the Section of the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Women provided port and dock service 
and made housing arrangements; the Committee for Service 
to Emigres handled resettlement and, pending it, provided 
extended welfare service; HIAS co-operated in immigration 
matters; and the Jewish Council of 1933, a former refugee 
group, provided volunteers as receptionists, interpreters, case 
aides, and transportation clerks and escorts. This compre- 
hensive program operated with extraordinary effectiveness. 

The Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), with head- 
quarters in New York City, carried on activities in behalf 
of Jewish immigrants not only in the United States but 
in numerous other countries as well. During the first three 
months of 1948 it helped 5,175 Jews to emigrate from Euro- 
pean countries. The United States absorbed 1,305 of these 
emigrants. From its headquarters and from its branch 
offices in Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Seattle and San Francisco its workers met ships, 
trains and planes and gave assistance to the Jewish arrivals. 
HIAS also provided meals and shelter to immigrants and 
assisted in the preparation of documents for immigration and 
naturalization. In 1948 it was seeking $4,520,000 with which 
to carry on its work throughout the world. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 
Three years have now elapsed since the end of the war, and 


the problem of displaced persons remains unsolved. This 
neglect of moral obligation on the part of the United Nations, 
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and especially of the United States, is one of the most in- 
credible and disgraceful phenomena of the postwar period. 

Displaced persons for whom some international solution 
will be required number about one million, over half of 
whom are under United States jurisdiction in Germany and 
Austria. They fall into three main groups: (1) the liberated 
forced-labor group who were brought into Germany from 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and the Ukraine, (2) the Baltic group, 
who fled before the occupation armies of Russia in 1944, 
and (3) the Jewish group, some of whom were liberated from 
concentration camps but the majority of whom fled in 1946 
from anti-Semitism in Poland. The Jewish DPs are variously 
estimated at from 18 to 22 per cent of the total group. 

The special Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which visited DP camps during September 
and October 1947, stated in its published report that “‘most 
of these people, given an adequate approach to the solution 
of their problems, will be an asset and not a liability to the 
Western world,” and it urged “‘the early admission by the 
United States of significant numbers of displaced persons.” 
President Truman in his message to Congress on Jan. 7, 1948 
again stressed the responsibility of the United States in finding 
a solution of the DP problem, and stated: “I believe that 
the admission of these persons will add to the strength and 
energy of the Nation.’ A campaign, spearheaded by the 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, to obtain legis- 
lation which would adimit a fair share of the DPs to the 
United States, received the support of leading government 
officials, every major newspaper, and hundreds of national 
business, labor, civic, veteran, and religious groups. The 
80th Congress, which ended its first Session in December 1947 
and its second Session in June 1948, took the following 
action: 

Hearings on the Stratton Bill, H. R. 2910, which would 
admit 100,000 displaced persons a year for four years, began 
on June 4, 1947 and continued until the first session of Congress 
adjourned. The testimony, published in a 693-page docu- 
ment by the House Subcommittee on Immigration and 
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Naturalization, was overwhelmingly in favor of the bill; 
yet it was never reported out of committee. 

The Ferguson Bill, S. 1563, sponsored by nine Senators 
and calling for the admission of “‘a fair share’ of displaced 
persons to the United States, but without specifying the 
number, was introduced on July 2, 1947. No hearings were 
held, and it was never reported out of committee. 

The Wiley-Revercomb Bill, S. 2242, was introduced on 
February 2, 1948. After repeated delay, it was reported, 
without a single public hearing, during the closing days of 
the session. Though it was most inadequate and discrimina- 
tory, it was passed by the Senate on June 2, 1948. This bill 
provided for the admission of 50,000 DPs a year for 2 years, 
with no carry-over of any unmet yearly quota to the following 
year and it contained the following limitations which appear, 
in actuality, to be tortuous and devious methods of closing 
rather than opening the doors to DPs. It required that 50 
per cent of the DPs admitted must be agricultural workers, 
although farmers comprise only one-eighth to one-quarter of 
the total group of DPs. If the DPs thus admitted were to 
bring an average of just one dependent each, they would 
consume the total visas allowed. It provided that 50 per cent 
of those admitted must be persons coming from territories 
“annexed by a foreign power,” presumably Russia. This 
refers to the Baltic group from Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Poland east of the Curzon Line, who constitute only about 
25 per cent of the DPs but who include most of the Protestants. 
It would in effect recognize the Soviet annexation of these 
territories, contrary to our established foreign policy. It 
limited eligibility to DPs who entered Germany, Austria, or 
Italy prior to December 22, 1945, thus excluding the majority 
of the Jews (estimated to number from 100,000 to 150,000) 
who fled Poland and Rumania in 1946 and 1947 and a 
number of anti-Communist Catholics coming from Yugo- 
slavia and other Soviet-dominated countries since 1945. It 
restricted entrance to persons who already have assurance of 
suitable employment and housing. In addition to being 
discriminatory on grounds of religion, nationality, and oc- 
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cupation, the scheme was administratively unworkable. The 
bill was passed by the Senate with an amendment which 
increased the total number admissible to 200,000, and with 
a rider that permitted Volksdeutsche from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia (many of whom 
are suspected of close association with the Nazis) to come 
under the German or Austrian quota. 

The Fellows Bill, H. R. 6396, was introduced in the House 
on April 7, 1948, and was passed on June 11, 1948. More 
generous and less discriminatory than the Senate bill, it was 
a compromise version of the old Stratton Bill. It provided 
for the admission of 100,000 DPs a year for two years, with 
a carry-over from the first to the second year. Visas were 
allotted to the various nationality groups in proportion to 
their ratio to the total number of DPs. ‘These visas were 
charged against future immigration quotas at the rate of 
50 per cent a year until the total number should be paid 
back. Nonquota status was given to war orphans who are 
unmarried minors. The cut-off date for eligibility was set 
at Apri] 21, 1947. Provision was made for granting permanent 
status to 15,000 DPs who were already lawfully in this country 
on temporary visas. Priority was given to farm laborers, 
physicians, dentists, nurses, household and other workers, and 
technical experts; also to blood relatives of American citizens 
or lawfully admitted alien residents. The various states were 
to agree on the number of DPs they would receive. Pref- 
erences under the Truman directive were eliminated. This 
Bill was passed by the House with one amendment, admitting 
2,000 of the recent refugees from the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia. 

A House-Senate conference was held on the two widely 
differing proposals, and a compromise measure was adopted 
which was accepted by the House on June 18, 1948 and by 
the Senate on the following day, and sent to the President 
for his signature. It became law on June 25, 1948. This 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, resulting from hasty, last- 
minute action, combined the worst features of both bills, with 
the Senate version (S. 2242) prevailing. It allows 200,000 
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“eligible’® DPs to enter the United States in the two years 
from July 1, 1948 through June 36, 1950, plus 3,000 homeless 
orphans under 16 years of age, and 2,000 Czechs who have 
fled their country since January 1, 1948. Except for the 
orphans, the law charges the DPs admitted under its pro- 
visions to future immigration quotas of their countries of 
origin, up to 50 per cent of the quota per year. Under this 
system, 50 per cent of some quotas will be mortgaged for 
generations. ‘The cut-off date limits eligibility to those persons 
in DP camps on or before December 22, 1945, thus excluding 
a large majority of the Jewish DPs. Not less than 30 per cent 
of the DPs admitted shall have been farmers who intend to 
remain farmers in the United States. Not less than 40 per cent 
of them must be DPs “whose place of origin or country of 
nationality has been de facto annexed by a foreign power,” 
that is, Balts. Other restrictive requirements include prior 
assurances of suitable employment and of “‘safe and sanitary 
housing.”” A maximum of 15,000 of the DPs in the United 
States on temporary visas before April 1, 1948 may gain 
permanent status, but only upon the approval of the Attorney 
General and concurrent resolution of Congress in the case 
of each individual applicant. Finally, Volksdeutsche or per- 
sons of German ethnic origin are allowed to compete with 
bona fide DPs for places under the regular quota allotment 
for Germany and Austria. 

This compromise measure was a shock and a disappointment 
to all who had hoped that this country would assume world 
leadership in the solution of the DP problem. Four of the 
twelve House-Senate conferees, Senators Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan and Harley Kilgore of West Virginia, and Repre- 
sentatives J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware and Emanuel Celler of 
New York, refused to sign the bill, and two, Representatives 
Frank L. Chelf of Kentucky and Frank Fellows of Maine, 
signed reluctantly. President Truman denounced the bill 
as “flagrantly discriminatory” as he signed it “with very 
great reluctance,” and he stated that if the Congress were 
still in session he would return the bill without his approval 
and urge that a fairer, more humane bill be passed. He 
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termed it anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic and a mockery of 
“the American tradition of fair play.” The only hope was 
that its injustices would be rectified by Congress in the special 
session which was to convene on July 26. [The special session 
took no action. | 


——PALESTINE IN THE UNITED NATIONS——# 
AND THE UNITED STATES! 


By Louis Shub 





Tue Unirep Nations was concerned in the past year with a 
number of delicate international problems that taxed its 
members. None, however, proved as difficult as the Palestine 
problem which had been constantly on the UN agenda since 
April, 1947. The UN’s decision on the partition of Palestine 
was hailed because it marked the first major agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union at a time when 
their relations were exacerbated in other areas. The problem 
of Palestine, however, also revealed the major weakness in 
the United Nations, i.e., the lack of the necessary force for 
the implementation of its decisions. Not only was Palestine 
the major concern of the UN, but it was likewise a major 
domestic problem in the United States. The American gov- 
ernment was both roundly applauded and roundly condemned 
for its successive espousal and retreat from partition. The 
Jewish community in America was likewise preoccupied with 
the implications of partition as it affected the relationship 
between itself and the new Jewish state. 

On September 16, 1947, the regular session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations began its deliberations regard- 
ing the report and recommendations on the question of 
Palestine made by the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine (UNSCOP) on August 31, 1947. The United 
Nations had been continuously preoccupied with the problem 


1 See also article on Israel, p. 409 ff. 
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of Palestine, ever since the special session of the General 
Assembly had been called on April 28, 1947 to deal with the 
Palestine question. 

From the time the problem of Palestine was turned over to 
the General Assembly, it was widely felt that this was the 
crucial test of the strength of the international organization. 
Here, the argument ran, was highlighted the dramatic con- 
flict of interests among the great powers: Great Britain would 
not voluntarily give up strategic Palestine, lying at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and close to the oil fields of the 
Middle East; Russia would at all costs seek to expedite the 
evacuation of Britain from this strategic area; and the United 
States, which through its Truman doctrine sought to prevent 
the encroachment of communism in Greece, would not permit 
Russia to use Palestine as a springboard for further expansion 
in the Middle East. Events of the past year bore out this 
prediction, and it is within this frame of reference that one can 
understand properly the deliberations at the UN sessions on 
Palestine. ; 

It was Great Britain herself who on April 2, 1947, asked 
the UN to call a special session of the General Assembly on 
Palestine. The General Assembly acted quickly in sending 
out the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP), a body representing eleven neutral nations, to 
investigate the problem of the Holy Land. 


UNSCOP Report 


UNSCOP?’s members agreed unanimously that the British 
mandate should be terminated as soon as practicable, but 
they split over specific plans for Palestine’s future. The 
majority (the representatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and Uruguay) 
recommended that Palestine be divided into separate sovereign 
states—one Jewish and one Arab—to become completely 
independent on September 1, 1949. During the interim 
period Great Britain would continue to administer the country 
under the UN, perhaps with the assistance of other countries. 
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The minority (the representatives of India, Iran and Yugo- 
slavia) recommended the creation of a federalized Palestine, 
including Jewish and Arab states having the power of local 
self-government. 

The Arabs naturally reacted negatively to both proposals. 
The first official Zionist reaction was expressed in a resolution 
adopted by the Zionist General Council meeting in Zurich 
on September 3, 1947, which read in part as follows: ‘‘The 
Council notes with satisfaction that a substantial majority of 
the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine recom- 
mended the early establishment of a sovereign Jewish state. 
The territory proposed is a minor part of the territory origi- 
nally promised the Jewish people on the basis of its historic 
rights.... There are other features of the proposal which 
require careful examination.’ The Council found the federa- 
tion plan ‘“‘wholly unacceptable.’’ Advocates of binationalism 
voiced their disapproval of the partition report, as did their 
ideological opposites, the Revisionists, who continued to 
clamor for all of Palestine, and Transjordan as well. 

The members of the UNSCOP remarked that their report 
was only a working paper and that “‘ultimately it will be the 
great powers that will decide what shall be done.’ With the 
latter statement uppermost in the delegates’ minds, the Gen- 
eral Assembly awaited the statements of Palestine policy by 
the Big Three, as the fifty-seven-member Ad Hoc Committee 
of the Assembly met to examine the UNSCOP report. 

Prior to the actual deliberations of this Ad Hoc Committee, 
the United States revealed its position through a guarded 
statement made by Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
in which he said that the United States would give “great 
weight” to UNSCOP’s majority report on partition. The 
statement was generally considered pro-Zionist. Counter 
pressures set in immediately and Secretary Marshall, in his 
Capacity as host at a private “uncheon for the chiefs of the 
five Arab delegations to the UN, was reported to have assured 
them that the United States still maintained an open mind 
on Palestine. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky of Russia made 
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no reference to Palestine, and a prediction concerning the 
Russian position rested solely on a statement made by Andrei 
Gromyko in the special Spring Assembly session, to the effect 
that in the event the conflict between Arab and Jew made a 
binational state impossible, Russia would support partition. 
Thus, as previously indicated, the voting in the Assembly 
was merely waiting to be swayed by the positions soon to be 
enunciated by Russia and America during the respective 
meetings of the Assembly and the Ad Hoc Committee. 


Policy Statements of British, Arabs and Jews 


The relative insolubility of the Palestine problem, “which 
however must be made soluble” (in the expression of the 
chairman of the UNSCOP, Justice Emil Sandstrém), was soon 
evident in the conflicting views expressed by the three major 
interested parties, the British, the Arabs and the Jews. 

The opening shot was fired by Great Britain’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Arthur Creech-Jones, who stated that 
Britain endorses, ‘‘without reservation, the view that the 
mandate should now be terminated.” He then made the 
following major points, which later proved to be the cardinal 
stumbling block in the implementation of the future UN 
decisions: (1) Britain will not try to “prevent the application 
of a settlement recommended by the Assembly”; (2) Britain 
will act to carry out an Assembly recommendation on one 
condition—agreement between Jew and Arab—because the 
British are not prepared alone to undertake the task of impos- 
ing a policy in Palestine by force of arms; (3) if the Assembly 
recommendation is unacceptable to either Jews or Arabs, 
Britain will make plans for an early withdrawal of British 
forces from Palestine, and some alternative authority will 
have to implement the recommendation. 

With this the British unequivocally rejected any role in 
any future implementation of the partition plan, since it was 
known in advance that the Arabs were not amenable to any 
such proposal. This was proved when Jamal el-Husseini, 
representing the Arab Higher Committee, declared that the 
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Palestinian Arabs were ‘“‘solidly determined to oppose with 
all the means at their disposal any scheme that provides for 
the dissection, segregation or partition of their tiny country.” 
He called for the establishment of a free and independent 
Arab state in the whole of Palestine. The Arab position was 
a consistent “No!” to partition, Jewish immigration and a 
Jewish state. 

In contradistinction to Arab inflexibility, Dr. Abba Hillel 
Silver, chairman of the American section of the Executive of 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine, pledged acceptance of the 
proposed partition of the Holy Land and declared that 
the Agency would “‘assume this burden as one of the sacrifices 
intended to find a way out of the present intolerable impasse.” 

The divergent attitudes of belligerence and compliance 
towards the United Nations adopted by the two parties was 
presaged by the following statements: 


Husseini: ‘The United Nations is not competent and cannot 
legally dictate to it [Palestine] the form of its 
government .... An Arab state in the whole of 
Palestine [must] be established. 

Silver: We favor an international authority under the 
United Nations to supervise and insure the im- 
plementation of [the majority recommendation]. 


Preliminary Debate in the Ad Hoc Committee 


With this background, the Ad Hoc Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations began its general debate 
on October 3. The preliminary verbal skirmishing that 
followed found Uruguay and Panama favoring partition, 
while Lebanon and Iraq reaffirmed the stand taken earlier 
by the spokesman of the Arab Higher Committee. Karel 
Lisicky, the Czechoslovak representative, made a cardinal 
point that later proved prophetic, when he warned the Com- 
mittee that unless an international force were instituted re- 
sponsible directly to the United Nations, some other great 


power or powers must be persuaded to take the responsibility 
for enforcement. 
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That the partition solution would receive the ultimate 
sanction of the Assembly was adumbrated by the first policy 
statements issued by the United States and the USSR, in 
which they gave their support in principle to partitioning the 
country into Arab and Jewish states. Herschel V. Johnson, 
in his declaration on October 10, stated the following: “The 
United States delegation supports the basic principles of 
the unanimous recommendations and the majority plan 
which provides for partition and immigration.” He also stated 
that certain geographical modifications should be made, such 
as placing Jaffa in the Arab state, because it was predomi- 
nantly an Arab city. 

On October 13, the USSR, in a statement by Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, announced its stand: ‘The majority plan is under 
the present circumstances the one which could be better put 
into practice.” Moreover, the Soviet delegate emphasized 
that the Palestine mandate should be terminated as soon as 
possible. This statement was regarded as an expression of 
Russia’s desire that Great Britain abandon her strategic posi- 
tion in the Middle East which later ran through all Soviet 
discussions on the Palestine question. 

The accord between the United States and the USSR on 
Palestine heartened the United Nations considerably, for this 
marked the first agreement between the Big Two in a major 
area of contention. 


Subcommittees 


During two weeks of'general debate, the following countries 
joined the United States and the USSR in supporting the 
partition of Palestine: Poland, Guatemala, Czechoslovakia, 
Sweden, Peru, Haiti and Canada. The proponents of an 
independent undivided Palestine included the representatives 
of Pakistan, Egypt, Syria, India, Iran and Afghanistan. On 
October 22 the Ad Hoc Committee set up two subcom- 
mittees for further examination of the partition and unitary 
state proposals. On November 10, as anticipated, subcom- 
mittee I of the Ad Hoc Committee on Palestine agreed on 
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proposals to implement measures which might be recom- 
mended by the General Assembly for partitioning Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states, while subcommittee II on Novem- 
ber 10 proposed that a unitary independent Palestine be 
established. Following the conclusion of its debate on the 
two subcommittees’ reports, the Ad Hoc Committee first de- 
feated the report of subcommittee II by a sixteen to sixteen 
vote, with twenty-three abstentions. The Committee then 
voted on subcommittee I’s report—the partition plan—and it 
was adopted by a vote of twenty-five to thirteen, with seven- 
teen abstentions. These decisions were transmitted to the 
General Assembly, which debated three more days before 
ending seven months of exhaustive study by the UN on the 
question of the future government of Palestine. 


Acceptance of Partition 


In the Assembly’s final debate the representatives of the 
USSR and the United States voiced strong support for the 
partition plan. Andrei A. Gromyko maintained that all alter- 
natives to partition were unrealistic and impractical, since 
the Arabs would not co-operate with the Jews in Palestine. 
Most important in Mr. Gromyko’s arguments was the con- 
clusion that the partition plan was in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations, particularly 
that of self-determination. The latter point was extremely 
important, because it constituted the essence of the Arab 
arguiment against partition and had also served the Russians 
in their previous anti-Zionist position. 

Herschel V. Johnson, admitting imperfections in the plan, 
felt that it was “‘the best possibility of attaining, in a future 
foreseeable to us now, a peaceful settlement in Palestine.” 
He described the partition plan as genuinely a United Nations 
plan, involving action on the part of the main organs of the 
organization—the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Trusteeship Council and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil—and on the part of member states. With the co-operation 
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of these organs and the member states, the partition plan 
would bring about a solution to the Palestine problem. 

After considerable parliamentary maneuvering and a last 
minute attempt to return the whole problem to the Ad Hoc 
Committee, the partition plan was adopted thirty-three to 
thirteen, with ten abstentions. The vote was: in favor of 
partition: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussia, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, Ukraine, South Africa, Uruguay, USSR, the United 
States and Venezuela; against: Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey and Yemen; abstaining: Argentina, Chile, 
China, Colombia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Honduras, Mexico, 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia; absent: Siam. 


Summary of Partition Plan 


The partition plan contained the following major features: 
the establishment of a five-member assembly commission 
which would progressively assume the administration of 
Palestine during the transitional period until the actual 
establishment of the states; provision for seaport and hinter- 
land in the future Jewish state to provide facilities for sub- 
stantial immigration by February 1, 1948; the establishment 
of a provisional council acting under the commission, to 
assume full control over matters of immigration and land 
regulation by April 1, 1948; independent Arab and Jewish 
states to come into existence October 1, 1948; Jerusalem to 
be placed under a special international regime operating 
under the Trusteeship Council. 

The reactions of the contending parties to the decision were 
as might have been expected. Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, speaking 
for the Jewish Agency, among other things stated the follow- 
ing: ‘The Jewish people will be forever grateful to the 
nations which contributed to the decision. We are especially 
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appreciative of the leadership provided by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and are happy that, in the solution of 
the Palestine problem, these two great powers worked har- 
moniously together.”’ The reply of the Arab League members 
in the Assembly was summed up by Emir Feisal al-Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, who said: ‘‘Today’s resolution destroys the 
charter and all previous covenants.” Herschel V. Johnson 
of the United States stated with cautious optimism that ‘‘the 
General Assembly’s action on the Palestine question demon- 
strates that the United Nations is capable of dealing forth- 
rightly with urgent international issues.”’ 

Judging by the American press, the partition decision 
obtained largely by the efforts of the United States was popu- 
lar with the American people. The New York Times declared 
on November 30 that “it is the best decision which that 
great agency of world opinion was able to discover, and we 
trust that it will have the willing compliance of the two 
peoples whose future it involves.’ The New York Herald 
Tribune, commenting on partition in its December 1 editorial, 
remarked that “‘the final vote in the General Assembly in the 
United Nations, approving the partition of Palestine by a 
little better than the requisite two-thirds vote, represents one 
of the few great acts of collective statesmanship which our 
shattered postwar world has been able to achieve.’? The 
Philadelphia Inquirer declared that the vote for partition 
marked ‘“‘the most likely solution of the tragic problem of 
Palestine, for new hope is offered hundreds of thousands 
of harassed and homeless Jews throughout the world.” Edi- 
torials of a similar nature were recorded throughout the 
United States, and all of them expressed the hope that all 
parties would comply with the decision. 


Appointment of Palestine Commission . 


There was considerable misgiving about the future of the 
plan owing to the reiterated attitude of strict neutrality taken 
by Great Britain. Sir Alexander Cadogan restated the posi- 
tion of Great Britain, to the effect that his government would 
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not allow its troops or administration to be used to enforce a 
decision which was not accepted by both parties in Palestine. 
The new Palestine Commission, consisting of five members 
from Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, the Philippines and 
Panama, was charged with implementing partition, without 
clarification of its powers and authority. From the begin- 
ning, the projected partition timetable could not be met. 


Lag in Partition Timetable 


The General Assembly had proposed a schedule of Jewish 
immigration at the rate of 6,500 a month, which was to re- 
place the old schedule of 1,500 a month, by February 1, 1948. 
When questioned about this by the Palestine Commission, 
the Mandatory Power replied through Sir Alexander Cadogan 
that the United Kingdom intended to maintain its present 
immigration policy until the mandatory administration had 
been terminated. He stated further that the opening of a 
Jewish seaport to an unlimited number of Jewish immigrants . 
and to the possibly unregulated importation of arms would 
“undoubtedly produce a most serious deterioration of the 
security situation in Palestine with incalculable effects upon 
the maintenance of the mandatory administration.” Sir 
Alexander also informed the Commission that ships carrying 
unauthorized Jewish immigrants would be prevented from 
going to Tel Aviv and landing there in the period between 
February 1, 1948 and the termination of the Mandate. 

It was also quite apparent that the date of April 1 on which 
a provisional government was to be set up could not be met, 
because of Britain’s refusal to permit the United Nations 
Commission to come to Palestine until May 1—two weeks 
before Great Britain intended to terminate the Mandate. 


Reports of Palestine Commission 


In concluding its first progress report, the Commission 
pointed out that on the basis of information given it by the 
Jewish Agency and the United Kingdom, the situation in 
regards to security and civil authority was more likely to 
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deteriorate than to improve. The Commission touched the 
heart of the whole Palestine problem when it declared that 
it envisaged the possibility of a complete collapse of security 
and administrative services, “‘unless adequate means are made 
available to the Commission for the exercise of its authority.” 
The Commission realized that undertaking the study of such 
matters as the limitation of boundaries, selections of provisional 
councils of government and negotiations regarding economic 
union was perfectly futile, unless serious attention was de- 
voted to the security problem, “with particular reference to 
the possible need for an international force in the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the General Assembly.” 
With this in mind, the Commission declared its intention of 
preparing a special report dealing with the key problem of 
the means of enforcement. On February 18, this report was 
submitted to the Security Council, with a stern warning that 
the moment the present Mandate came to an end on May 15, 
Palestine would be a scene of ‘‘uncontrolled widespread strife 
and bloodshed, unless an international army can take prompt 
and effective action.’ This prediction was based on the fact 
that 2,778 persons had been killed or injured since the an- 
nouncement of the partition in the UN Assembly on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947. The Commission pointed out that on February 
6 the Arab Higher Committee informed it that “not a single 
Arab will co-operate with any commission which proceeds 
to Palestine.” The Arab Committee concluded with the state- 
ment that “the only way to establish partition is first to wipe 
them [the Arabs] out—man, woman and child.” 

The Commission felt particularly frustrated because Great 
Britain refused to permit it to build up and arm Jewish militia 
in Palestine prior to its surrender of the Mandate. 


Debate in Security Council 


Thus the Palestine Commission threw the problem of 
Palestine back into the arena of debate, only this time it be- 
came the property of the Security Council , which alone was 
in a position to effect the implementation of the partition 
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plan. As in the debate of the General Assembly, the feeling 
prevailed that the positions taken by the Big Three would 
be decisive. Britain’s Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech- 
Jones, stated that Britain would not oppose the creation of 
an international police force for Palestine, while both Russia 
and the United States, which were the strongest advocates of 
partition in the Assembly, did not indicate the nature of their 
program. Prodded by thirty Republican members of the 
House of Representatives led by Jacob K. Javits for a state- 
ment with respect to the enforcement of the partition of 
Palestine, Secretary Marshall stated on February 14 that 
“it is not possible for this government to determine in advance 
the steps which may be necessary to carry out such a deci- 
sion.”’ Thus, considerable indecision prevailed in United 
States government circles prior to the meeting of the Security 
Council on the special report of the Palestine Commission, 
requesting the establishment of an international army for 
Palestine. 

It should be pointed out that there was considerable pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon the State Department to 
lift the embargo on the shipment of arms to the Jews in 
Palestine, to enable them to defend themselves and maintain 
a degree of order under which the United Nations Palestine 
Commission could carry out the partition plan. This course 
was reported opposed by those in the State Department who 
believed that American sale of arms to the Jews would 
provoke the Arabs and merely encourage them to make an 
all-out attack on the Jews before the arms shipment could 
favor the Jews. The same members of the State Department 
whose position was represented by Loy Henderson, long an 
opponent of Jewish aspirations and an adviser of the State 
Department on problems in the Near East, are also said to 
have feared that this might interfere with American supplies 
of oil from the Middle East. ‘They likewise felt that if America 
sent troops to Palestine, Russia would insist upon sending 

an equal number, and might try to use them to get a Pe 
nent foothold in the Middle East. 

On February 24, 1948 the Security Council began its 
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debate on the use of force in Palestine.. Mr. Austin’s speech 
on that date was not definitive. According to his reasoning, 
the Security Council did not have the authority to enforce a 
political settlement, but did have the authority to use armed 
force if it found that a danger to peace existed. If the Council, 
continued Mr. Austin, found that armed force was necessary 
to maintain international peace which might be endangered 
by Palestine, then the United States would be ready to 
consider such action. After fruitless debate over technical- 
ities and procedural matters, a decision was finally reached 
calling upon the Big Five to consult:privately and to report 
back within ten days with “recommendations which the 
Council might give to the Palestine: Commission with a view 
of implementing the resolution of the General Assembly.” 


Trusteeship Proposed by Austin 


Britain dissociated herself from the group which met five 
times between March 5 and 19. The meetings were marked 
by wrangling and hard feelings. Over Russian objections, 
the United States tried to renew consultations between 
the Jews and Arabs to seek a new solution. To Andrei A. 
Gromyko’s charge that the United States was trying to 
scuttle partition, Mr. Austin issued a sharply worded denial. 
On March 19 the Security Council. convened to hear the 
Big Four report. Mr. Austin, first of the Big Four to speak, 
began by recommending that the Security Council ‘‘is deter- 
mined not to permit the existence of a threat to peace in 
Palestine.” At this point he askediifor an intermission to 
permit the big powers to make another:effort to agree on a 
recommendation. Their efforts failed: once more, and later 
that afternoon Mr. Austin issued: the statement which was 
commonly characterized as the reversal of partition by the 
United States. He recommended thé following: (1) that the 
plan to partition Palestine into Arab and Jewish states by 
October 1 be suspended; (2) that all necessary steps be 
taken—including the employment. of armed forces if nec- 
essary—to stamp out the fighting in’the Holy Land; (3) that 
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an immediate special session of the General Assembly be 
called; (4) that the General Assembly set up a temporary 
trusteeship for the: Holy Land, presumably by May 15, to 
maintain the peace and give Jews and Arabs further oppor- 
tunity to agree. 

Here, Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, 
pointed out that the trusteeship proposal had been con- 
sidered and abandoned by the UNSCOP, because it felt 
that it would take more troops to impose a trusteeship than 
to impose partition, and that there would be both Jewish 
and Arab armies to fight. He asked Mr. Austin whether the 
United States would be prepared to send troops to administer 
the trusteeship. To this Mr. Austin replied that: ‘The 
United States of course is ready to back the United Nations 
decision.”’ Virtually every press release on this story was 
headed ‘“‘U. S$. Abandons Partition,” or some similar phrase. 

The United States proposal was termed by Dr. Silver of 
the Jewish Agency a “‘shocking reversal of the former position 
taken by the United States.” David Ben-Gurion, chairman 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, stigmatized the United 
States’ abandonment of partition as surrender, and rejected 
a United Nations Palestine trusteeship “even for the shortest 
time.” 

Andrei Gromyko declared that the United States proposals 
had nothing in common with the Assembly’s resolution and 
were a contradiction in terms. 

Secretary of State Marshall defended the new United States 
policy with regard to Palestine as the only way to prevent 
bloodshed after the British withdrawal. He added that every 
possibility had been explored before he recommended this 
course to the President. 

The United States reversal was met with a general protest 
by both Jewish and non-Jewish circles. The Washington 
Post stated in an editorial on March 23, 1948, that all efforts 
in the State Department and outside it seemed to be ded- 
icated to the task of junking the UN decision. ‘All the 
folderol from February 24 on was an American maneuver 
to scuttle partition, and it added farce to tragedy.” Said 
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the Chicago Sun: “Our government has finally dropped the 
pretense that it still favors partition—the solution which our 
delegates so vigorously pushed through the UN General 
Assembly last Fall.’ Editorials in similar vein appeared 
throughout the American press. 

Jewish circles generally protested this reversal on the part 
of the American government, and the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, representing all major Zionist bodies 
in the United States, selected April 8 as a day of mobili- 
zation and prayer in protest against the abandonment by 
the United States of the partition plan. The Jewish War 
Veterans held a protest parade in New York City on April 
4, Protest meetings were likewise held by the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis, the Synagogue Council of America, the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, and the Agudas Israel. 

The hue and cry which generally greeted the Austin 
statement forced President ‘Truman to state that the United 
States vigorously supported the plan of partition, but was 
temporarily abandoning it “‘because the partition plan cannot 
be carried out at this time by peaceful means.’ The Presi- 
dent stressed ‘‘that: the trusteeship does not prejudice the 
character of the final political settlement, but would only 
establish the conditions of order essential for a peaceful 
solution.”” Mr. Truman also indicated that the United States 
was prepared to enforce trusteeship if the United Nations 
agreed to such a proposition. 

As previously indicated, the Palestine picture cannot be 
properly understood unless viewed within the frame of ref- 
erence of the rift between the western and eastern blocs. 
That this rift was instrumental in influencing the decision 
of the United States, and especially that of President Truman, 
is evident from the report Secretary Marshall gave to a closed 
session of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee on March 
23, to explain the United States shift on partition. The 
following reasons were adduced: 


a. There was fear of a substantial deployment to the Near 
East of large bodies of Russian troops. 
b. The United States feared the presence of Soviet troops 


® 
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in any area because past experience had revealed that 
once the Soviet troops entered an area of occupation 
they did so with the intent to stay on. 

c. Greece and Turkey would be fearful of having Russian 
troops so near their borders; moreover, Arabian oil fields 
were Officially held essential to the United States and 
to the entire European Recovery Program. 

d. Russian intervention could conceivably lessen the secu- 
rity of the western democracies in the basin of the 
Mediterranean. 


It was generally believed that the sole purpose of the 
trusteeship proposal, in the light of these arguments advanced 
by Secretary Marshall, was to prevent the Soviet Union from 
entering Palestine through a force set up by the Security 
Council. For while the Soviet Union could exercise her 
power of veto in the Security Council, she had been boy- 
cotting the Trusteeship Council for thirteen months, main- 
taining that it had been improperly established. However, 
Russia forestalled this maneuver of the United States by 
joining the Trusteeship Council on April 25 and naming 
Semyon C. Tsarapkin to fill the twelfth chair of that Council. 
This reversal by Russia cleared the way for Soviet partici- 
pation in any measures taken in Palestine. 

The Secretary General set April 16 for the convoking of 
the special session which the United States had requested, 


Debate in the Special Session of the Assembly 


Dr. Jose Arce of Argentina was elected president of the 
special session which met on April 16 in a somber atmos- 
phere. The consideration of the question of a future govern- 
ment of Palestine was handed over to the political committee, 
which conducted a general debate preceding the usual 
detailed examination. Mr. Austin repeated the new trustee- 
ship proposition and stated: “The United States is willing 
to undertake its share of responsibility for the provision of 
police forces which are required during the truce and a 
temporary trusteeship, along with other members who may 
be selected by the General Assembly.” 
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Mr. Gromyko, voicing a strong protest against the Austin 
proposals, declared that the United States reversal of its 
position could only be explained as action “dictated by the 
oil and military and strategic interests of the country.” 
Trusteeship, in his opinion, would merely leave Palestine, 
whose peoples were ready now for independent existence, 
a semi-colony. 

Thus for the first time Palestine was the subject of open de- 
bate as an east-west issue. Other nations were cautious in their 
evaluation of the American proposals, primarily because the 
issue of enforcement still remained integral to any solution. 
The Guatemalan representative, Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados, 
estimated that 150,000 soldiers would be needed to enforce 
trusteeship and asked where they were to come from, when 
a mere thousand could not be obtained for Jerusalem. He 
also expressed the view that many countries opposing trustee- 
ship would refuse to supply funds for it. 

Considerable time was consumed in seeking to overcome 
procedural snags, particularly the USSR’s blocking of the 
attempt by the United States to submit its working trustee- 
ship draft proposal to the Trusteeship Council. 

When it was evident that no progress would be made in 
the debate on the trusteeship proposals, the British represent- 
ative, Arthur Creech-Jones, proposed on May 3 that a 
temporary provisional regime for Palestine under the United 
Nations be set up as a neutral authority which would con- 
duct further mediation and work toward a final solution. 

This proposal, too, made no headway, and on May 15 
the General Assembly had gathered for what was to be its 
final meeting, when news reached the UN that the Jewish 
State of Israel had come into being by virtue of an Israeli 
Declaration of Independence, proclaimed by the members of 
the National Council representing the Jewish people in 
Palestine and the Zionist movement of the world. It should 
be noted that in the proclamation the Jewish state in Palestine 
was declared established ‘‘by virtue of the natural and 
historic right of the Jewish people and the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations.” Moreover, the 
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boundaries were approximately the same as those recom- 
mended by the United General Assembly in its partition 
decision. 


Recognition of Israel by President Truman 


More startling than the anticipated proclamation of in- 
dependence was the fact that only a few moments afterwards 
the United States gave de facto recognition to the state of 
Israel, through the following announcement by President 
Truman: ‘“‘This government has been informed that a Jewish 
State has been proclaimed in Palestine and recognition has 
been requested by the provisional government thereof. The 
United States recognizes the provisional government as the 
de facto authority of the new State of Israel.’”? A month later, 
an agreement was reached for the exchange of diplomatic 
missions with the-state of Israel. James G. MacDonald was 
named as this country’s first diplomatic representative to 
Israel, and Eliahu Epstein was designated by the Government 
of Israel as its representative to the United States. Arab 
representatives angrily denounced the United States and 
called the move a shameless betrayal. 

Immediately following his recognition of Israel, President 
Truman held a long consultation with Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
President of Israel. 

The special session of the General Assembly then adjourned 
until the next regular session in September 1948 leaving the 
status of Palestine as follows: (1) Legally, the partition res- 
olution of November 29, 1947, still stood; (2) the provisions 
of the partition resolution which established Jerusalem as an 
international enclave under the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council were still valid; (3) responsibility for keeping the 
peace remained with the Security Council, the agency charged 
with that function under the United Nations. 


Arrangement of Truce by Mediator 


The Assembly however, before adjourning, did pass a 
resolution to send a mediator to the Holy Land to arrange a 
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truce and carry on public services. Previous attempts had been 
made to end hostilities — all were unsuccessful. On April 1, 
an appeal was made by the Security Council for a cessation 
of all violence; on April 17 a call for a general truce was 
again made by the Security Council; on April 23 a com- 
mission was appointed to assist in the implementation of the 
truce; a cease-fire order for the Walled City was issued in 
Jerusalem on May 2; and on May 22 there was another cease- 
fire request. Finally, on May 29 the Security Council passed a 
resolution for a four weeks’ truce that was to “‘bring about a 
cessation of hostilities in Palestine without prejudice to the 
rights, claims and position of either Arabs or Jews.” The 
mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, formally noti- 
fied the Arab states and the provisional government of Israel 
that the effective date and hour for the commencement of a 
cease-fire and truce would be June 11 at 6:00 am. On 
June 9, he received unconditional acceptances of his pro- 
posal from all the interested parties, and thus the United 
Nations brought to a successful conclusion its efforts to bring 
temporary peace to the Holy Land. 

No decision was made with respect to the relationship 
between the Special Municipal Commissioner for Jerusalem, 
Harold Evans, who had been appointed on May 13 by the 
Secretary General, and the United Nations mediator for 
Palestine, Count Folke Bernadotte. Considerable hope was 
held out for the possibility of extending the truce into an en- 
during settlement. Count Bernadotte was given much latitude 
in interpreting the provisions of the truce. He succeeded in 
establishing the first international police force of the United 
Nations, consisting of forty-nine men whose chief job was to 
patrol the vital Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road to see to it that the 
Arabs allowed food to get through, and that Israeli elements 
did not smuggle arms into the Holy Land. The United States 
Government provided four C47 transports to patrol the 
Palestine coast and check on the arrival of ships carrying 
immigrants and supplies. 

The Soviet-American conflict intruded itself when Russia 
requested the right to send five military observers to Palestine. 
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On June 8, Mr. Gromyko declared at a meeting of the 
Security Council that he deemed it “essential to state that 
the USSR is prepared to send observers to Palestine, to- 
gether with some other powers which are directly concerned, 
with a view to carrying out the functions provided for in the 
resolution of the Security Council on May 29.” But the 
resolution introduced to this effect was defeated by the 
Security Council. The previously expressed opposition of the 
United States to the presence of Soviet troops in the Near 
East was extended to apply to even a limited number of 
Soviet officials. 

After succeeding in obtaining a peace generally observed 
except for occasional violations, Count Bernadotte undertook 
to lay a basis for a final solution of the Palestine question. 
Unofficial releases of this plan indicated that the Count 
sought to create a “dual state with an Arab-Jewish central 
council to co-ordinate foreign policy, defense and economics.” 
His plan contained a considerable revision of the partition 
plan, insofar as it gave Jerusalem and the Negev to the 
Arab state, and proposed that the Arab part of Palestine be 
absorbed by Transjordan. The last was an attempted con- 
cession to King Abdullah of Transjordan, who had for a long 
time been contemplating this enlargement of his domain. 
Despite these concessions to the Arabs, they rejected the 
plan in a refusal to recognize the existence of any Jewish 
state, regardless of its size. As this was written, the official 
four weeks’ truce had come to an end and hostilities had been 
resumed. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE AND PALESTINE 


Palestine was unquestionably the foreign issue uppermost 
in people’s minds during the past year. This was indicated 
when a survey of incoming mail to the White House and the 
State Department during the week end of June 11 revealed 
that about 200,000 letters and wires had been received from 
all sections of the United States, supporting, criticizing, or 
inquiring about the Administration’s Palestine policy. 
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At least one half of the mail received dealt directly with the 
question of partition, with nearly all 'of the correspondence 
‘characterized as “pro-Jewish.”’ The lifting of the Palestine 
arms embargo was also strongly advocated: On the day fol- 
lowing the United States reversal on partition, the State 
Department received a total of 30,000 letters and telegrams 
protesting this action. He 


Reaction of Major Jewish Organizations to Partition Decision 


Palestine certainly was the almost exclusive preoccupation 
of the major Jewish organizations in;the United States. The 
decision to establish a Jewish State in Palestine generally re- 
ceived the acclaim of most Jewish organizations, Zionist and 
non-Zionist, with the former holding huge victory rallies 
throughout the country following both the United Nations’ 
November, 1947 resolution and the proclamation of the State 
of Israel in May, 1948. 


The American Jewish Committee, which had supported 
the partition program for Palestine since August, 1946, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the United Nations decision, and 
reiterated this stand at its forty-first annual meeting, at which 
it also requested that the United States take the initiative in 
the United Nations to create an international police force in 
Palestine, and urged that the embargo on weapons for the 
Yishuv be abolished. Meyer Steinbrink, National Chairman 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, said: ‘“‘Estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State means life and dignity for thousands 
of our fellow Jews who have faced only death and degrada- 
tion.” He also added his belief that ‘“‘the new state will help 
to eliminate antagonism between Jews and non-Jews in many 
parts of the world, and deprive anti-Semites in this country 
of fuel to feed the fires of anti-Semitism.’ Speaking for the 
National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Joseph Welt, its 
president, termed the United Nations action “‘a necessary 
part of any program that will enable the Jews of the world to 
rebuild their lives in freedom and security,” but she pointed 
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out that “‘it is not a completely permanent answer to all the 
problems that face world Jewry today.” 


Controversy re: Dual Loyalties 


The American Council for Judaism did not give its bless- 
ings to the new Jewish state and, with the reversal of parti- 
tion, came out for trusteeship, though this involved the 
sending of American troops, a move the Council for Judaism 
had greatly deplored when this was considered to aid in im- 
plementing partition. 

The establishment of the State gave rise to a number of 
internal problems within the general Jewish community, such 
as the problem of dual loyalties, the question of the future 
of the Zionist movement in America, as well as the future 
structure of the World Zionist Organization. On the first prob- 
lem particularly the American Jewish Committee engaged in 
indirect polemics with the American Council for Judaism. In 
a definitive letter to The New York Times on January 19, 1948, 
Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, president of the American Jewish 
Committee, made the following declaration: ‘The Jews of 
America suffer from no political schizophrenia. Politically 
we are not split personalities, and in faith and conduct we 
shall continue to demonstrate what the death rolls of our 
army on many a battlefield have attested, that we are bone 
of the bone and flesh of the flesh of America.” He pointed 
out that “there can be no political identification of Jews 
outside of Palestine, whatever government may’ there be 


instituted.” 


Definitions of Relationship Between American Jews and Israel 


Judge Proskauer’s definition of ‘‘political schizophrenia’”’ 
was generally acceptable in most Jewish circles and was 
affirmed by the declarations made by a number of Zionist 
spokesmen at whom the charges of dual loyalty were aimed. 
Thus, before the convening of the fifty-first annual conven- 
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tion of the Zionist Organization of America in Pittsburgh in 
July, 1948, Emanuel Neumann, its president, made the fol- 
lowing statement at a press conference: “Zionism never 
considered as Jews only those who settled in Palestine. How- 
ever, whereas the Zionist movement until now was preoc- 
cupied with Palestine, in the future it will have to devote its 
energies to Jewish life all over the world. Changes in the 
Constitution of the Zionist Organization of America will be 
needed, and it may even be necessary to change the name. 
The Jewish Agency, which was created under the Mandate, 
is ceasing to exist politically and legally, and even the termi- 
nology of Zionists and non-Zionists is dated. It is also ques- 
tionable whether the various Zionist parties have a place now 
in Jewish life.” 

The question of the relationship between the Jews of the 
United States and those in Palestine was a subject of discus- 
sion at numerous Jewish conferences. Thus, on June 23, 1948, 
Rabbi Philip Bernstein, speaking before the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis in Kansas City, Missouri, stated 
that ‘“‘the trend and direction must be toward complete dis- 
sociation of non-Palestine Jewry from the political affairs of 
Israel. On the other hand, the government of Israel must 
scrupulously avoid the giving of instructions to other coun- 
tries.’ Rabbi Bernstein further envisioned a change in em- 
phasis of the whole Zionist movement in the United States _ 
from political to cultural, spiritual, and philanthropic action. 


Rift in American Council for Judaism 


The proclamation of a Jewish state on May 15 created 
a rift in the Council for Judaism when one of its founders, 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey, declared that the Council had outlived 
its usefulness and should dissolve itself immediately. In 
answer to Rabbi Wolsey, the Council declared that it would 
continue its existence in order to seek the integration of Jews 
into American life, because, in Rabbi Elmer Berger’s words, 
“We are convinced that this necessary integration cannot be 
accomplished as members of a separatistic national group 
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with national interests in a foreign state.’ Others to resign 
from the Council were Rabbis Leo Franklin and Joseph 
Rauch, of Detroit and Louisville respectively, charter mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Rumors that the American Council for Judaism would be 
dissolved if partition were realized became current as early 
as October 1947, and were then scotched by its president, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, who declared that the Council will 
continue to work for a “program to assure that Jews in this 
country do not permit themselves to be led by Jewish national 
interests.”’ 


Annual Convention of KOA 


At the 1948 convention of the Zionist Organization of 
America, where Dr. Emanuel Neumann was_ re-elected 
president, the Committee for Progressive Zionism, led by 
former ZOA Presidents Stephen S. Wise, Solomon Goldman, 
Edmund J. Kaufman, Louis Lipsky, and others, sought to ob- 
tain larger representation in the Executive Committee of the 
ZOA. Failing to do so, they walked out during the election 
session. 

In addition to seeking greater representation, the Com- 
mittee for Progressive Zionism condemned the leadership of 
the ZOA as dictatorial, and opposed to labor and liberal move- 
ments in Palestine. To counteract these charges, the adminis- 
tration acceded to a strong condemnation of the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi and to the endorsement of the 1918 Pittsburgh plat- 
form, generally considered a liberal document, as a guide for 
ZOA policy. 

It is impossible at this time to evaluate the seriousness of 
this rift; it is not certain whether the Committee for Progres- 
sive Zionism will function independently or will remain as a 
“loyal opposition.” 


New Ktonist Agencies 


Several changes took place in the American Zionist scene. 
The Hebrew Committee of National Liberation, established 
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in the United States in 1944 by Peter Bergson, moved its head- 
quarters from Washington, where it had established an em- 
bassy, to Paris, partly because of ‘‘a deterioration of American 
traditional friendship for the Hebrew liberation movement.” 
However, the American League for Free Palestine, which 
had operated closely with the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation as a revisionist ‘“‘front,’”? continued to serve as a 
fund-raising agency for the Irgun in the United States. This 
fund raising was done in defiance of the United Jewish Appeal 
and was loudly condemned by its chairman, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who termed such 
action a stab in the back of Israel. This internecine quar- 
rel was reflected in the American press when Mr. T. O. 
Thackrey, publisher of the New York Post, refused to take 
any advertisements from the American League. This conflict 
also resulted in a peaceful ‘“‘attack on” Israeli government 
officials in New York by sixty khaki-clad members of Brith 
Trumpeldor, supporters of the Irgun. 

A new Zionist agency known as Americans for Haganah 
appeared on the American scene and engaged in obtaining 
aid and support for the forces of Haganah in Palestine from 
non-Jewish as well as Jewish sources. Originally this group 
was sponsored by Haganah proper, but with the formation 
of the Israeli State it became an independent American 
agency. It came into conflict with the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, and Dr. Silver, as spokesman for the 
American section of the Jewish Agency, called for its dissolu- 
tion. His authority to do so was challenged by Americans for 
Haganah, who contended that the Agency had become obso- 
lete with the termination of the Mandate. 

However, the Americans for Haganah finally agreed to a 
dissolution, but with this announcement indicated that a new 
organization with similar principles, Americans United for 
Israel, would replace it. This new group intended to take 
over the functions of a number of agencies engaged in the 
collection of materials for Palestine that have mushroomed 
on the American-Jewish scene in the past year, much to the 
confusion of American Jews. 
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New Anti-Qionist Agency 


There also appeared a new anti-Zionist body known as the 
Committee for Justice and Peace in the Holy Land. It main- 
tained that extreme ‘‘Zionist pressure here . . . with its insist- 
ence on separate Jewish nationalism” was “causing danger 
of disruption of our national unity and is encouraging anti- 
Semitism.” (The New York Times, June 18, 1948.) This new 
committee contained on its board William Phillips, former 
Under-Secretary of State, Virginia Gildersleeve, former Dean 
of Barnard College, and Lawrence H. Smith (Rep., Wis.). 


Political Implications of State of Israel on American Scene 


Of considerable interest was the controversy that took place 
when Dr. Israel Goldstein accepted a special citation to the 
state of Israel from the Churchman, a Protestant magazine. 
His action was particularly surprising to official Zionist circles 
because Major Aubrey Eban, Israeli delegate to the United 
Nations, had previously declined, in order to steer clear of 
“American domestic controversies’—this being a reference 
to the refusal by United States Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, to accept an award from the magazine. Dr. Gold- 
stein was roundly criticized for this by the Jewish Anti- 
Communist League, headed by Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, who 
branded the Churchman a communist front and considered 
Dr. Goldstein’s move an acceptance of Communist support 
that would embarrass the state of Israel. The Labor Zionist 
Organization of America was also highly critical of Dr. Gold- 
stein’s action, claiming it was politically irresponsible in view 
of Major Eban’s action. Dr. Goldstein pointed out in rebuttal 
that he accepted the citation “‘as an American citizen, register- 
ing his personal appreciation of a friendly gesture on the part 
of a group of fellow Americans who honor Israel.” 

The political implications of the state of Israel for the Jews 
of the United States were evidenced in an interesting sidelight. 
On June 3 it was reported in The New York Times that 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, Chancellor of the Hebrew University of 
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Palestine, registered as a foreign agent representing the Ihud 
movement, seeking the establishment of a binational state in 
Palestine. 

Equally interesting was the question that arose as to whether 
the Israeli flag ought to be flown together with the American 
flag by Jewish organizations. It was reported that the Jewish 
Agency did not reply to this question when it was put to it by 
a Chicago Jewish club, but the Zionist Emergency Council 
of New York replied in the affirmative; a comparatively 
minor problem, but representative of a new type of problem 
to be anticipated. 


Political Parties and Palestine 


Palestine was naturally important as an American political 
issue, and throughout the year there was almost unanimous 
support of the original Administration policy on partition 
and equally vehement criticism of the reversal of the Ameri- 
can position on partition. President Truman’s recognition 
of the State of Israel was applauded, and the Republican 
party on June 23, 1948 stated in its convention platform: 


We welcome Israel into the family of nations and take 
pride in the fact that the Republican party was the first to 
call for the establishment of a free and independent Jewish 
commonwealth. ... Subject to the letter and spirit of the 
United Nations Charter, we pledge to Israel full recogni- 
tion, with its boundaries as sanctioned by the United 
Nations, and aid in developing its economy. 


The Democratic presidential convention endorsed the 
President’s action, stating on July 14: 


We pledge full recognition to the State of Israel. . . 

We approve the claims of the State of Israel to the bound- 
aries set forth in the United Nations resolution of Novem- 
ber 29 and consider that modifications thereof should be 
made only if fully acceptable to the State of Israel. { 
We look forward to the admission of the State of Israel to 
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the United Nations and its full participation in the inter- 
national community of nations. 

We pledge appropriate aid to the State of Israel in develop- 
ing its economy and resources. 

We favor the revision of the arms embargo to accord to the 
State of Israel the right of self-defense. We pledge ourselves 
to work for the modification of any resolution of the United 
Nations to the extent that it may prevent any such revision. 
We continue to support, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the internationalization of Jerusalem and 
the protection of the holy places in Palestine. 


The Progressive party, headed by former Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, lent its support to the partition program 
and during the period of the “reversal’”’ staged large campaign 
rallies in protest. It was generally conceded that the vacillat- 
ing administration policy on Palestine led to the election of 
a Wallace candidate to the House of Representatives in the 
24th Congressional District in the Bronx, New York. The 
voters were said to have been disturbed because of the em- 
bargo on the shipment of arms to Palestine and were also said 
to have been apprehensive lest the President fail to take the 
lead in backing an international army to enforce partition. 

The platform of the Progressive party, adopted on July 24, 
1948, included the following statement: 


The Progressive party demands the immediate de jure 
recognition of the State of Israel. 

We call for admission of Israel to the United Nations. 

We call for a Presidential proclamation lifting the dis- 
criminatory arms embargo. 

We demand recognition of the borders of the State of Israel 
as determined by the United Nations partition plan. 

We urge that the United States take the lead in calling for 
economic and diplomatic sanctions against nations guilty of 
or abetting aggression against Israel. 

We support the prompt extension to Israel of generous 
financial assistance without political conditions. 

We oppose any attempt to interfere with Israel in its 
sovereign right to control its own immigration policy. 

We call upon the United States Government to provide 
immediate shipping and other facilities for the transporta- 
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tion of Jewish displaced persons in Europe who desire to 
emigrate to Israel. 

We support within the framework of the United Nations 
the internationalization of Jerusalem and the protection of 
the holy places. 


Following the position taken by the Soviet Union, the 
Communist party generally supported partition unreservedly. 
Support of the partition plan was always allied with vehement 
opposition to the Marshall Plan. Typical is the following 
statement issued by P. Novick, editor of the Freiheit, Yiddish 
Communist newspaper: “Since we are dealing with a capi- 
talist government of a capitalist state (United States), which 
is led by Wall Street imperialism, playing a role altogether 
different from that of the USSR...we must fight against 
American imperialism, against its coveting of Palestine, 
against the intrigues that stem from the Marshall Plan.” 
Throughout the year Communist “‘front’’ organizations held 
a number of meetings on Palestine at which the USSR was 
invariably praised and American foreign policy attacked. 

The Nation Associates, headed by Freda Kirchwey, also 
took an extremely active role in the fight for partition, and 
sent several memoranda to President Truman, Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, and members of 
the Security Council. In its latest memorandum on June 21 
of this year, the Nation Associates accused the State Depart- 
ment, and Loy Henderson, head of the Near East Division of 
the State Department particularly, of “anti-Jewish preju- 
dices.” It also charged that the State Department was engaged 
in an effort to whittle down the area of the Jewish state to 
the size of a ““Vatican City.” 


SUPPLEMENT—SUMMER, 1948 


THE SUMMER OF 1948 found Palestine laboring under an 
uneasy truce, with both the Jews and the Arabs submitting 
charges of violation by the other side to the Security Council. 

On June 11, a UN-sponsored four-week truce came into 
effect. Under the terms of that truce the fighting fronts 
were stabilized, neither side was permitted to import war mate- 
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rials and the UN Mediator for Palestine, Count Bernadotte 
of Sweden, was permitted to halt immigration into Israel 
if the immigration seemed to give Israeli forces a military 
advantage. 

The Mediator tried to effect a permanent settlement, 
but again failed. On July 9, 1948, the war was resumed 
and the UN Security Council was called into session. In 
reporting to the Council, the Mediator enumerated certain 
stark facts of the Palestine situation which he considered 
fundamental and inescapable; namely, that the Arabs 
opposed partition, the establishment of a Jewish state and 
Jewish immigration; and that the Jews were determined to 
have partition, defend the state they had established and keep 
the gates open to immigration. He considered the immediate 
end of the use of force essential to any eventual peaceful 
settlement. 

Thereupon the Security Council adopted a resolution on 
July 15, 1948, ordering the warring parties “‘to desist from 
further military action, and to this end to issue cease fire 
orders to their military and to their para-military forces.” 

Arab and Jewish authorities cabled prompt compliance with 
the Security Council orders to desist from military action by 
July 18, 1948. No date for the termination of the truce was 
set and an uneasy status quo, shattered by occasional gun 
fire in Jerusalem and elsewhere, prevailed. 

Several other problems other than the truce came before 
the Security Council. High on the agenda was the problem 
of the Arab refugees scattered in Arab countries and the 
Arab-controlled parts of Palestine. Count Bernadotte sub- 
mitted resettlement proposals on July 28, 1948, to Moshe 
Shertok, Foreign Minister to the provisional government of 
Israel. He pointed out that the return of large numbers 
of refugees during the war should not prove disadvantageous 
to Israel from a military point of view, since the existing 
truce was of indefinite duration. 

Shertok in reply pointed out that the serious plight of 
the Arab refugees was a consequence of the refusal of the 
Arab League to recognize Israel, and could not be con- 
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sidered apart from the general settlement. As long as a state 
of war existed, the provisional government was not in a 
position to readmit ‘‘on any substantial scale the Arabs 
who had fled.” 

Notwithstanding this reply, Count Bernadotte cabled the 
Security Council that he was taking active steps to develop 
a program of action designed to give prompt aid to Arab 
refugees. He also enlisted the aid of the United States by 
cabling directly to Secretary of State Marshall to send imme- 
diate supplies to aid the Arabs. 

On August 16, the Mediator submitted a plan to the 
Secretary General for taking steps to aid the Arab and 
Jewish refugees in and around Palestine. He noted that 
he was empowered as Mediator to invite the assistance of 
specialized agencies such as the International Red Cross 
and other organizations of a humanitarian and non-political 
character in promoting the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Palestine. This proposed program of relief was synchronized 
later with the plans of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies, which 
developed a working plan for relief in the whole Middle East. 

Still another problem connected with the Palestine question 
was that of the Jewish refugees detained on Cyprus. This 
question was discussed by the Security Council at some 
length on August 13, 1948. Aubrey Eban, representing the 
provisional government of Israel, declared that Great Britain 
did not possess the right to exclude men of military age 
from entering Palestine, for the Security Council had pro- 
vided that in the event that men of military age were ad- 
mitted, the government concerned would undertake not to 
mobilize or submit them to military training. Immigrants 
from Cyprus, he said, should not be subject to unilateral 
bans. The immigrants should be free to move, subject to 
the same supervision that had been agreed upon regarding 
immigrants to other localities. 

Thus the UN remained cecupied with the problem Ai 
Palestine. The whole problem of Palestine was to be placed 
on the agenda of the new session of the General Assembly, 
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beginning September 21, 1948, which would have to concern 
itself with the immediate problem of the recognition of 
Israel as a member nation, which it had requested in a 
memorandum submitted to the Security Council on August 17, 
1948. The memorandum noted that failure to act on the 
application to be submitted would leave an indeterminate 
and uncertain political atmosphere for another full year. 
There was little doubt that recognition of Israel by the 
United Nations would place the UN’s stamp of approval 
on its decision of November 29, 1947, to partition Palestine. 


Review oa the Year: Foreign 


—SOUTH AMERICA 








By M. Senderey — 


POLITICAL SITUATION 


IN ANALYZING THE POLITICS of South America, caution and a 
constant awareness of South American peculiarities are neces- 
sary. Otherwise, what is in reality a consistent development 
may seem to be incomprehensible and full of contradictions. 


Argentina 


Argentina is an excellent illustration of the impossibility of 
applying conventional terminology in defining the political 
character of South American regimes. Thus, the first two 
years of the presidency of General Juan D. Perén, whom many 
observers had believed to be ambitious to establish a dictator- 
ship of the fascist variety, passed without excessive damage 
to democracy. While it is true that some persons complained 
of strong pressure against the opposition and actual persecution 
of its press, the opposition remained unmolested in Parliament 
and continued to criticize the government and appeal to public 
opinion. The last parliamentary elections were carried out 
with unusual propriety and an absence of fraud. The govern- 
ment party won, but it is an old proverb in Argentina that 
“the sheriff’s horse always wins.’ Parliament passed a law 
granting political rights to women, and the law was being 
carried out. The Communist party enjoyed legal existence, 
which was not true in neighboring Chile and Brazil. 
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Economic Conditions 


While the purchasing power of the peso continued to fall 
and the cost of living to rise steadily, the government imposed 
controls on rents and the price of necessities, and in general 
attempted to combat the high cost of living by pension funds, 
paid vacations of from ten to thirty days, a yearly bonus of 
a month’s salary, unemployment compensation, etc. Social 
legislation was at the time of writing better than it ever had 
been before in Argentina, and the same was true of the stand- 
ard of living of workers and white-collar employees. The rail- 
roads and telephone services had been nationalized, the export 
industry was almost entirely in the hands of the government 
and aviation and the merchant marine had been expanded. 
This trend toward nationalization encountered difficulties, but 
that was unavoidable. 

By and large, despite a few incidents, the Jewish community 
had little cause for complaint. The use of Yiddish was still 
forbidden in public assemblies, but this was neither a law 
nor even an administrative order; it was only a police measure, 
and exceptions were made for visitors from abroad and occa- 
sional local speakers; the Yiddish press, theatre and radio 
were unaffected. A number of Jews were dismissed from their 
government posts, especially in the educational system, but 
other Jews were appointed to offices of some importance. The 
secretary general of the Ministry of the Interior, for example, 
was a Jew. All this, however, did not prevent the occasional 
planting of explosives in buildings housing Jewish organi- 
zations, such as political parties (the Revisionists), clubs (the 
Maccabees), schools (Baron de Hirsch), synagogues (the Con- 
gregacién Israclita), or even the imposing new offices of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

Jewish school activities were unhindered; so was: anti- 
Semitic propaganda, which remained constant. The police 
advised the sponsors to cancel the Luna Park mass meeting 
called to celebrate the United Nations partition decision of 
November 29, 1947; their good advice was perforce taken. 
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On the other hand, the police allowed an even larger meeting 
in the Parco Retro to celebrate the proclamation of the state 
of Israel on May 15, 1948, and they did not forbid the spon- 
taneous street festivities, accompanied by singing and dancing, 
although the required official permission had been neither 
requested nor granted. The Argentine government had not 
yet adopted any definite position on the Palestine question at 
the time of writing, although a motion was presented before 
Congress to welcome the state of Israel, and the Socialist party 
arranged a formal meeting in honor of the occasion. 

On August 20, 1948, General Perdén, in the company of his 
wife, Dr. J. Bramuglia, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
other highly placed persons in the government, came to attend 
the ceremonies at the laying of the corner stone of the OIA 
(Argentine Jewish Organization), a Jewish branch of the 
Perénist party. On this occasion the president declared that 
discrimination on account of race or religion was contrary to 
the Argentine tradition of hospitality, and promised that he 
would not tolerate it. 


Chile 


In Chile, there was an increase in anti-Semitism. One of 
the contributing factors was the government’s attacks on 
Jewish immigrants who entered Chile before and during the 
war ostensibly as farmers, but instead proceeded to establish 
themselves in the capital. Another factor was the propaganda 
of the Chilean Arabs, which brought about a change in the 
pro-Zionist position of the government, whose president, 
Gabriel Gonzales Videla, was vice-president of the World 
Christian Committee for Palestine. The anti-Semitism some- 
times took violent forms, such as the bombing of Jewish 
institutions. Thus, on February 3, 1948, the Circulo Israelita, 
the largest Jewish institution in Santiago, was damaged by 
an explosion. Despite these events, however, the Jewish 
community did not feel itself particularly endangered. 
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In Brazil, there was an improvement in the Jewish situation, 
The importation of Yiddish newspapers from abroad was 
once more permitted, as were local Yiddish publications, 
and the attitude of the Brazilian government to the Palestine 
question at the United Nations session of November, 1947, 
was considered very encouraging. Nevertheless, Brazil had 
not yet recognized Israel. On the unfavorable side was the 
burning of a Jewish institution in Porto Alegre on April 25, 
1948, under rather suspicious circumstances. 


Other Countries 


In Uruguay, the freest country in South America, the 
past year was a tranquil one for Jews. In Paraguay, on the 
other hand, the Jewish community was affected economically 
by the civil war, though not as Jews. In Colombia, the 
insurrection in Bogota at the time of the Pan-American 
Conference (April, 1948) brought suffering to the Jewish 
community, though here again Jewish issues were not in- 
volved. Fifty-eight Jewish businesses were set on fire and 
eighty-two pillaged, and the total damage was estimated 
at twelve million Colombian pesos. 

After an encouraging beginning by the government which 
followed the pro-Fascist dictatorship of General Villaroel 
(1945), the Jewish community was shocked during the past 
year by an official decree ordering an investigation into the 
funds held by the ‘“‘Semites’? who had entered Colombia 
since 1947. Several Jewish institutions protested this decree. 


Pan-American Conference 


The Pan-American Conference will probably be regarded 
as marking an important stage in the actual Jewish attainment 
of equality of rights in Latin America. It is true that the 
Conference produced only a declaration of human rights. 
and did not provide for a formal convention, much less an 
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international court at which offending governments could 
be arraigned. But the very declaration itself was a major 
achievement, though its effect would probably be largely 
moral. It might curb the appetites of the various local 
anti-Semitic groups, and incline the governments to pay 
rather more attention to these groups than they have in the 
past. Representatives of organizations concerned with the 
defense of Jewish rights were present for the first time at 
this Conference. 


Immigration 


Although the large majority of South American govern- 
ments was favorably disposed towards the existing Jewish 
communities, they showed no eagerness to have the commu- 
nities grow through large-scale immigration. Traditionally, 
immigration policy throughout South America had been 
based on the principle of economic selectivity; that is, en- 
couragement had been given to the immigration of such 
elements as were judged capable of contributing to industrial 
and agricultural, not commercial, progress. In practice, this 
had been further restricted to favored rural immigrants, 
and had consequently worked to the disadvantage of Jews, 
who were primarily an urban group. In recent years, the 
principle of selectivity in immigration policy had begun to 
include racial and religious criteria. At the time of writing, 
it was primarily Christians and “‘Aryans’’ who were admitted, 
though a baptismal certificate usually sufficed to clear im- 
migrants of the onus of “‘non-Aryan”’ birth. 

Control over the immigration of Jews was exercised with 
particular severity. To reconcile this fact with the official 
doctrines of democracy and tolerance, the rationalization was 
advanced that an excessively swift growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation might tend to increase anti-Semitic sentiments among 
the population as a whole. The result was that immigrant 
visas were granted to very limited classes of Jews: close 
relatives of citizens, skilled laborers who could show an 
employment contract and persons with technical skills of 
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which there was a shortage in the native labor force. In a 
few countries, notably Paraguay and Ecuador, exceptions 
were made for Jews who promised to engage in agriculture. 

It naturally followed, therefore, that while the total immi- 
gration could be measured in the tens of thousands, Jewish 
immigration was a matter of hundreds. Argentina was the 
most important country of immigration in the entire conti- 
nent, but one to which it was very difficult for Jews to immi- 
grate. During April, May and June of 1948, a number of 
illegal immigrants were arrested, but were set free and allowed 
to remain in Argentina at President Perdén’s order. 

Ecuador continued to be one of the few countries which 
kept its doors open to Jewish immigrants, although there 
were some exceptions during the past year. There was 
also a large Jewish exodus from this country. One fourth of 
the Jewish community recently emigrated to other countries, 
principally the United States, leaving a void which was 
soon filled by new immigrants, who came mainly from 
Eastern Europe and Shanghai. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In 1947-48 the Jewish communities of South America 
achieved significant results,in internal organization and the 
strengthening of Jewish life. 

The development of. air transport greatly facilitated in- 
timate contact among the South American Jewish commu- 
nities and between South America and Israel, North America 
and Europe. As a result, local Jewish life was enriched by 
the visits of many Jewish communal leaders and workers 
from abroad. Among the visitors from North America were 
Dr. J. Shatzsky and B. Sherman (Yiddish Scientific Institute) ; 
G. Bloom (National Jewish Welfare Board); Professor Morris 
Fishbein; B. Zukerman and Dr. N. Goldman (World Jewish 
Congress); M. Yagupsky (American Jewish Committee); and 
M. Adelbaum and Rabbi J. Rosenblatt (Mizrachi). From 
Israel came Moises A. Toff, Under Secretary for Latin 
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American affairs, who in the course of his visit addressed 
the Uruguayan Parliament. 

The struggle for the establishment and the defense of 
the state of Israel served to unify the Jewish communities 
of the various countries of Latin America and to give them 
a strong sense of identification with Jewry as a whole. In 
Argentina, it was possible for the first time to have a united 
campaign for Palestine and for the relief and rehabilitation 
of the surviving victims cf Hitlerism. This campaign won 
the support of every section of the Jewish community, in- 
cluding the major Jewish institutions, such as Haganah, 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund), 
Keren Kayemeth (Jewish National Fund), American ORT 
Federation and the World Jewish Congress. The example 
of the American United Jewish Appeal was a major factor 
in bringing about the united campaign in Argentina. The 
goal of the united campaign in Argentina was set at fifty 
million pesos. At the time of writing, receipts were exceeding 
expectations, and most observers believed that unified fund 
raising would continue to prevail in the future. Unified 
fund raising for Palestine had been instituted in Uruguay, 
Brazil, Chile and a number of other countries, and the likeli- 
hood was that this was a precursor of unified campaigns 
for overseas needs in general throughout Latin America. 

It was also reasonable to expect that unity in the face of 
overseas needs would have the effect of promoting greater 
unity in domestic matters. In Argentina, an effort was made 
to establish a co-ordinating body for all communal institutions. 
Two conferences were held (one in September, 1944, and 
one in August, 1945) for the purpose of discussing the organ- 
ization of a country-wide community council. The effort 
failed, but eventual success was probable. There was a 
considerable improvement in the relations among the Se- 
phardic, Ashkenazic and German-speaking Jews, due mainly 
to the common desire to support the state of Israel. Thus, 
the important Sephardic congregation of Yesod Ha-Dat, 
whose members were mostly of Aleppan origin and_ the 
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most pious of the Sephardim, chose as its rabbi Amram 
Blum, an Ashkenazi. 

The year 1947-48 also saw efforts to establish communal 
organization on a continental scale. South American con- 
ferences were held by the World Jewish Congress, the General 
Zionists and the Labor Zionists. The World Jewish Congress 
held its conference in Buenos Aires from June 29 to July 2, 
1947; the General Zionists met in Montevideo from Novem- 
ber 8 to 11, 1947, and the Poale Zion-Zeire Zion (Labor 
Zionists) in Montevideo from May 29 to June 2, 1948. Plans 
were proposed and resolutions adopted to engage in activity 
throughout the South American continent. These were the 
beginnings of what might prove to be a very important 
development. 

Progress was also to be seen in the cultural life of the 
South American communities. The Jewish school system was 
everywhere strengthened, and a new school opened in 
Bogota, Colombia. Of institutions of higher Jewish learning, 
there were four in Argentina, two in Brazil, two in Mexico 
and one in Chile; there were indications that they would 
continue functioning. In Buenos Aires the Hebraica organ- 
ization, analogous to the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
opened an institution for higher general and Jewish education, 
and also organized a Jewish choral group. A: similar choral 
group, known as Ha-Zamir, was active in Rosario, the second 
most important Jewish community in Argentina. Consider- 
able Yiddish and Hebrew cultural activity took place in 
Buenos Aires. There were two Jewish book publishing firms 
in Argentina: Dos Poylishe Yidntum (‘‘Polish Jewry’’), for 
books in Yiddish, and Israel, for books in Spanish; both 
continued to function actively. A few books in» Hebrew 
also appeared. Some non-Jewish publishing firms issued a few 
books of Jewish interest in Spanish, translated from Yiddish 
or other languages. Among the books translated from 
Yiddish into Spanish were several by Sholom Asch (East 
River, Motke the Thief, The Nazarene, The Apostle, etc.); Sholom 
Aleichem (Motel Pesy, the Cantor’s Son); D. Bergelson (Absolute 
Justice); an anthology of stories by Bergelson and others 
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(The Blood of Your Brother Abel); 1. J. Singer (The Family 
Carnovsky). Argentina was the book-publishing: center of 
the Spanish-speaking world, and Jewish books in both 
Yiddish and Spanish were sent from Argentina to all of 
South America and beyond. Special mention must be made 
of the publication of a Spanish Bible, a reissue of the well- 
known Ferrara Bible, for which thanks must be given to the 
Buenos Aires Estrellas firm, owned by German-speaking 
Jews only recently arrived in Argentina. 

The first Argentine celebration of Jewish Book Month took 
place in Buenos Aires from August 17 to September 17, 1947. 
Yiddish and Hebrew books were displayed, as well as books 
in Spanish and English with Jewish content. The celebration 
was modeled after that in the United States, and the National 
Jewish Welfare Board and the Central Jewish Cultural 
Organization of New York were in great measure responsible 
for its success in Argentina. The Buenos Aires Yiddish 
Scientific Institute had an interesting exhibition, entitled 
*‘Destruction, Resistance and Reconstruction.’ The theme 
was the tragedy of European Jewry and its hopes and strivings 
for the future. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, the foundation stones were laid 
for two new schools and one cultural center—that of the 
Herzl) School: and. the Tschernichovski Town Kindergarten 
on June 9, 1947; that of the Sholom Aleichem School on 
June 29, 1947. In Chile the Jewish school system made prog- 
ress, and the local Yiddish newspaper, Dos. Yiddishe Vort, 
formerly a weekly, was soon to appear daily. 

A distinct contribution to Jewish cultural life was repre- 
sented by the immigration of a few Jewish intellectuals 
who survived the Eastern\European catastrophe. Among the 
most talented intellectuals were Simha Sneéh, author and 
poet, as well as a great number of artists from Europe. 

It is appropriate to mention here, as an element of strength 
in Jewish life, the erection of monuments in memory of the 
Jewish war’ martyrs... Such ceremonies took place in the 
cemeteries: of a’ number of Argentine cities, as well as 
in the capital scities of Uruguay, Brazil, Chile and Peru. 
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A special Argentine delegation was present in Warsaw on 
April 19, 1948, at the unveiling of the monument on the 
former site of the ghetto. The delegation represented all 
South American Jewry. 

This review cannot close without mentioning the support 
of Latin American countries for the staté of Israel. Of the 
thirty-three countries which voted for partition at the UN 
(November, 1947), thirteen were Latin-American: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Santo. Domingo, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. Of the seventeen countries that had recognized 
Israel (as of August 21, 1948), eight were Latin-American: 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela. Dr. Jorge Garcia 
Granados of Guatemala and Prof. Enrique Rodriguez F abregat 
of Uruguay, both members of UNSCOP, the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine, were among the most 
important pro-Jewish spokesmen at the United Nations. 





Pe CO Le 





By Adolfo Fastlicht- 


THE VERY YOUNG Jewish community of Mexico, numbering 
approximately 20,000, has already given evidence of a great 
vitality. During the past year, the various Jewish societies 
and organizations within the Republic of Mexico were 
intensely active. : 


Anti-Semitism 


During the year 1947-48, though . the number of Jews 
in Mexico was small and their activities: beneficial to. the 
public, there was an intensification of anti-Semitism, due to 
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the activities of two dangerous political groups, the Sinarquists 
(Sinarquistas), and the Gold Shirts (Dorados). The Sinarquists 
numbered 300,000 and were heavily represented in the 
interior of the country, particularly in the Central Zone 
of Mexico. The Gold Shirts were active in the large cities. 

In 1947-48 the Sinarquists turned to the many Mexicans 
working in the southern part of the United States, partic- 
ularly California, and attempted to organize them along 
fascist lines. They had a military hierarchy and were highly 
~ disciplined. In addition, there were important concentrations 
of Sinarquists in the cities of Morelia and Leon: 40,000 
marched in a military parade in the former, and 20,000 
in the latter. During 1947-48 the Gold Shirts gave signs 
of incipient activity. They published numerous anti-Jewish 
handbills, and organized a public meeting on Sunday in 
a Jewish business neighborhood. Fortunately, the Anti- 
Defamation Committee was able to intervene and halt their 
provocations. The general press published both pro and 
anti-Jewish articles. The weeklies Omega and Hombre Libre 
in particular distinguished themselves by anti-Semitic attacks. 
Both received substantial encouragement. 

Particularly important in the Jewish press were the Yiddish 
newspapers Der Veg, Die Stimme and Freivelt. The four-year- 
old monthly magazine La Tribuna Israelita was deserving of 
special mention; it was considered among the most important 
publications in Latin America, was circulated throughout 
Mexico and the Latin American republics, and distributed 
special leaflets describing great figures in Jewish history. 
La Tribuna Israelita published several booklets which it dis- 
tributed over all the South American continent. Among 
them were: Los Catolicos y los Fudios (“Catholics and Jews’’) 
and Los Fudios en la cultura hispanica (“The Jew in Hispanic 
Culture’). 

There was also an increase of activities in the. field. of 
radio. Weekly programs set up were: Vidas Dramaticas: 
Los que trabajaron por la humanidad (“Dramatic Sketches: 
Those Who Worked for Humanity”) and Galeria musical 
(“Musical Varieties”). Both programs were broadcast for 
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half an hour over an important station to a large audience. 
A news bulletin service with six to eight-minute broadcasts 
nightly was also organized. 

At the Mexican government’s annual Book Fair, the Jewish 
community put on a special forty-five-minute show in the 
Book Fair Theater. This program consisted of Jewish music 
and a specially written fifteen-minute sketch. The entire 
show was broadcast over several networks. 

The first permanent chair in the Hebrew language and 
culture in the entire continent was established in 1947-48 in 
the National University of Mexico, which is the oldest on 
the continent. With the appointment of Zeilik Shifmanovic 
to this chair there were now two Jewish professors at the 
National University: Shifmanovic and Jose Silva, professor 
of economics and social sciences since 1937. 


Communal Activities 


The most notable event of the year for the Jewish commu- 
nity was the sponsorship by the government of a group of 
school buildings known as the Albert Einstein Secondary 
School. Accepting the invitation tendered by the government 
of Mexico to build a Jewish school, the Central Jewish 
Committee of Mexico (Comité central israelite de Mexico) 
appointed a special committee, presided over by Max Shein 
and Arthur Wolfofitz, which supervised the construction of 
the buildings, costing more than $500,000. President Miguel 
Aleman was present at their dedication. Studies began with 
a registration of three classes of 2,250 students. In addition, 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Central Jewish Committee spon- 
sored a nursery which it donated to the Mexican government. 


Ktonism 


With regard to the state of Israel, activities in Mexico 
were quite intensive. In July, 1946, an Emergency Palestine 
Committee was set up by approximately forty of the commu- 
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nities and organizations in the Republic. This Committee 
organized press conferences, sometimes with the aid of the 
Mexican Pro-Palestine Committee presided over by Alfonso 
Francisco Ramirez, member of the National Supreme Court. 
They gave many interviews to the newspapers and over 
the radio, and organized meetings and conferences both for 
the Jewish community and the general public. 

The Emergency Committee organized a moving ceremony 
celebrating the proclamation of the state of Israel in a large 
theater in Mexico City. Similar ceremonies were held in 
smaller cities in the interior. 


Census 


A new activity organized by ADC was the commercial and 
industrial census of the Mexican Jews. All the communities 
collaborated; especially helpful were the communities of 
Nidhe Israel, the Menorah, the German Jewish community, 
the Emuna, the Hungarian Jewish community, the Sephardic 
community and the Aleppo and Damascus (Syrian) com- 
munities. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 





By William Frankel-— 


No JewisH community had a tranquil year. The Anglo- 
Jewish community was no exception, for the past year was a 
critical one. During that period Britain was again the target 
of violent criticism for its administration of Palestine. The 
situation created soul-searching internal conflicts within indi- 
vidual Jews and within the Jewish community, and it helped 
to. produce a resurgence of anti-Semitism throughout Great 
Britain. Last year anti-Jewish riots, albeit on a limited scale, 
took place on this island for the first time in recent history. 

These then are the two basic subjects to be considered in 
any account of British Jewry during the year—Palestine and 
anti-Semitism. 


Palestine 


The beginning of the year under review coincided with the 
1947 conference of the British Labor party. The failure of 
the Labor party to implement its election pledge on the 
subject of Palestine was common knowledge, and the Labor 
party had been under bombardment both inside and outside 
the country for its defection. At the 1947 Conference, as in 
previous years, a resolution was moved by the delegate of the 
British Section of the Poale Zion, which was affiliated with the 
Labor party, requesting the Government to act in the spirit 
of the Labor party’s pre-election declarations on Palestine. 
Mr. Bevin in replying said: ‘““There is nothing in the Mandate 
which would warrant me or the British Government taking a 
step to deprive the Arabs of their rights, of their liberties or 
of their land... I can understand the Jews. It is really war, 
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you know, between Jewry and the Gentiles.”” The resolution 
was sidetracked, and Foreign Secretary Bevin upheld. 


_ Throughout the year it became apparent that Mr. Bevin, 
piqued at Jewish obstinacy in refusing his kind of settlement 
and annoyed by the violence of American personal criticism, 
no longer had an open mind on this subject. His manner, as 
well as his words, when replying to a debate or question on 
Palestine, left no doubt as to where his antipathy (if not his 
sympathies) lay. 

There was a revealing episode at a great Veterans Reunion 
which was held at the Royal Albert Hall in London. In the 
course of his speech, Mr. Bevin paid tribute to the Arab 
contribution to the war effort; to his utter astonishment and 
chagrin, there was a roar of derisive laughter from the assem- 
bled veterans who had had personal experience with the 
Arab “contribution,” particularly in North Africa. i 


At the 1948 Labor Party Conference in April, Palestine was 
again discussed. This time, however, there was no resolution, 
but the Poale Zion delegate again appealed to British labor 
to keep faith with its thirty-year-old tradition of sympathy 
with the Jewish cause. Mr. Herbert Morrison, in replying, 
made a moderate and soothing speech without, however, 
indicating any change of Government policy. 

It was rather remarkable as Mr. Maurice Edelman, M. P., 
pointed out that: “Mr. Bevin and Palestine were kept from 
each other at Scarborough [the locale of the Conference] with 
all the gingerly stratagem used to keep a divorced couple 
from meeting at a party.” 

British Jews who have taken an interest in Jewish affairs 
have been weighed down by the difficulty of their position. 
On this vital issue practically the whole community was 
opposed to the government, each individual asserting his 
democratic right to criticize. On the other hand, unrestrained 
criticism from the United States was often deeply resented. 
Occasionally, British Jewry could truthfully say that the 
government had been misrepresented, but there could be no 
defense of incidents like that of the Exodus, which intro- 
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duced a new malevolent note into British handling of the 
Palestine situation. 

The Jewish Fellowship was perhaps the only organization 
which remained consistently anti-Zionist; in general, the 
Jewish community in Great Britain was united in its opposi- 
tion to the Palestine policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
Possible repercussions on their own position in Great Britain 
did not deter the Board of Deputies, the Anglo-Jewish Associ- 
ation and many other important groups from publicly pro- 
claiming their support of the Jewish cause in Palestine, while 
at the same time condemning terrorist excesses. In_ this 
affirmation the Anglo-Jewish community was in the company 
of a significant, though temporarily powerless, number of 
truly liberal elements in British public life. 

The strain under which British Jewry had been laboring 
these last few years accounted for the almost universal sigh 
of relief when Britain announced that on May 15, 1948, 
she would give up the Mandate. A letter to the London 
Times of May 14, signed by many of the eminent names 
in the community, gave expression to the gratitude of Anglo- 
Jewry for Britain’s early sponsorship of the Jewish National 
Home. Similar sentiments were uttered by Professor Selig 
Brodetsky at the Board of Deputies and by Mr. Leonard 
Stein on behalf of the Anglo-Jewish Association. After May 
15, contrary to expectations, the aggression of what came 
to be called “The Anglo-Arab Legion” gave rise to new 
reason for condemning Britain’s Palestine policy. This 
event, stirring up as it did high passions, killed at birth the 
attempt to improve relations with the British government. 


Anti-Semitism 


Nobody in Anglo-Jewry could have anticipated during the 
war against Fascism that within two years following that 
war, Fascism would again play a public role. 

At the end of 1947, Sir Oswald Mosley announced that at 
the request of a number of Fascist clubs he had decided to 
take the leadership of a new Union party which would com- 
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bine fifty-one such-organizations. Numerically the movement 
was insignificant; in terms of influence and behind-the-scenes 
diplomacy it was perhaps a little more important, but what 
was most unnerving to the community was the fact that the 
temper of Britain was.such that Mosley could come out 
blatantly with an. undisguised Fascist program so soon after 
the defeat of Nazism. : : 

Nonetheless, this move, was of great significance in that it 
constituted the formation of a political party which, though 
not.an immediate menace, provided a potential rallying 
ground for any dissident forces which might emerge upon the 
deterioration of the general economic situation. Mosley subse- 
quently announced that he was organizing his new party in 
time to put up candidates for the next general election which 
is due to take place in 1950. At a press conference he made 
these observations regarding his policy towards the Jews: 
first, Jews. would not be allowed to join his movement; 
secondly, Jews in Britain should. be “‘evacuated,” with the 
exception of those who had roots in Britain for “‘about three 
generations’; thirdly, other Jews would be allowed a ‘“‘Na- 
tional Home’’—not Palestine, but some African territory. 

Mosley’s chief means of securing publicity was by holding 
street-corner meetings, and these increased in number particu- 
larly in and around London. They gained notoriety by 
disturbances regularly caused by incensed young veterans and 
there was generally an aftermath of prosecutions in the 
Magistrate’s Court.at which those summoned and convicted 
were frequently Jews. ‘ 

It was impossible to assess to what degree the growth of anti- 
Semitic feeling in the country was due to events in Palestine. 
It is certain that the intensity if not the incidence of anti- 
Semitism, had been so affected. After the hanging of two 
British sergeants in Nathania, Palestine, by the Irgun, there 
were anti-Semitic riots in various parts of Britain, particularly 
in Liverpool. There was no evidence to show that these riots 
were centrally organized, and the available information 
seemed to indicate that they were incited by a few hooligans, 
who took advantage of the prevailing current of revulsion 
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against the Jewish perpetrators of the atrocity. The immediate 
reaction by the community to these riots was one of great 
consternation, particularly to those with the “It can’t happen 
here” mentality. But second thoughts were’ rather more 
reassuring; the instigators of the riots were discovered and the 
offenders rather severely dealt with by the courts. .However, 
these disturbances left their mark. .Fhey:were unprecedented 
in this country since the readmission of Jews into England in 
the seventeenth century, and it shook the assurance of many 
who had been confident that overt manifestations of anti- 
Semitism were alien to England. . 

Some Jews, however, felt that pro-Zionist British Jews, as 
distinct from those in Palestine, had contributed to the deteri- 
oration of the situation in this country. This view was ex- 
pressed by Colonel L. H. Gluckstein at the annual meeting 
of the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, when he said that anti- 
Semitism had spread in an alarming manner and that the 
national ambitions held by so many Jews had contributed to 
the disease. 

The Defense Committee of the Board of Deputies, which, 
though not the only agency dealing with this subject, was 
regarded as the central organization, gave long and anxious 
thought to the new developments. Hitherto, the Board of 
Deputies had been opposed in principle to: advocating legis- 
lative action against anti-Semitic propaganda. However dur- 
ing the past year, no doubt as a result of the increased tempo 
of anti-Semitism, the Board took a different view. A delegation 
from the Board of Deputies saw the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Chuter Ede, in October, 1947, and advocated the introduction 
of legislation, not specifically for the protection of Jews but 
for all communities, against libel and slander. 

Before this deputation took place, the Caunt case had 
focused attention on the legal aspect. Mr. Caunt, the editor 
of a small local newspaper called the Morecambe and Heyshanv: 
Visitor, printed a lengthy anti-Semitic leading article conclud- 
ing with the following words: “If British Jewry is suffering 
today from the righteous wrath of British citizens, then they 
have only themselves to blame for their passive inactivity. 
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Violence may be the only way to bring them to a sense of their 
responsibility to the country in which they live.” At the 
Magistrate’s Court, it was decided that there was a prima facie 
case of seditious libel against Caunt for inciting people to 
violence. The case was committed for trial and when that 
took place, Caunt was acquitted by the jury. 

The result of this case, which was followed with great 
interest by the Jewish community, was seized upon by advo- 
cates of the two schools of thought. One view was that such 
an acquittal showed the necessity for strengthening the law, 
but the opponents of this view contended that the acquittal 
showed the impossibility, however strong the law, of securing 
a conviction, where the determination of such controversial 
matters rested in the unpredictable hands of a jury. 

The defense machinery of the Board of Deputies, to which 
reference has already been made, endeavored to awaken the 
community to a sense of the potential danger of the situation 
and of the necessity for immediate action to prevent its 
worsening. The defense appeal, however, lagged. Part of the 
Anglo-Jewish community declined to accept the situation as 
dangerous. Others claimed that they were exhausted by 
Zionist appeals, and yet a third section of the community 
declined to support the appeal on the ground that they had 
no confidence in the Zionist leadership of the Deputies. As 
a result, the Defense Committee, hampered by lack of funds, 
could not undertake a large-scale program. Its weakness 
prevented it from disciplining a breakaway group and from 
undertaking the essential task of co-ordinating the efforts of 
the numerous organizations engaged in this field. 


Board of Deputies 


The old controversies dating specifically from the Zionist 
domination of the Board in 1943 showed no signs of abating. 
During the year the main subject of dispute was the position 
of the President, Professor Selig Brodetsky. Mr. Neville Laski, 
past President of the Board of Deputies and now Vice- 
President of the Anglo-Jewish Association, moved a resolution 
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at a meeting of the Board of Deputies early in 1948 to the, 
effect that it was undesirable for the President of the Board to 
be simultaneously a member of the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency, an international organization. It had long been felt 
by those who supported Mr. Laski that there was an ambiva- 
lence in Professor Brodetsky’s position when on the one hand 
he represented the Jewish Agency, which was by no means on 
the best of terms with the British government and, at the same 
time, was the spokesman for the recognized representative 
organization of British Jewry. 

Professor Brodetsky replied that there was no inconsistency. 
The views of the Jewish community of Great Britain did not 
differ from the policies of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 
The debate concluded with the defeat of Mr. Laski’s resolu- 
tion by an overwhelming majority of 227 votes to 35. 

This vote was by no means the end of the matter. Some 
institutions represented on the Board of Deputies reconsidered 
their membership in a body which in their view followed the 
lead of the Jewish Agency instead of considering the dis- 
tinctive problems of Anglo-Jewry with an open mind. The 
Anglo-Jewish Association had already withdrawn its repre- 
sentatives from the Board, owing to the disinclination of the 
Deputies to reconstitute the Joint Foreign Committee of the 
Board and Anglo-Jewish Association, which had been dis- 
solved in 1943. The Liberal Jewish Synagogue was one of 
the bodies which announced that it was considering secession, 
and similar intentions were aired by the ultraorthodox section 
and by the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, which had 
been primarily responsible for the foundation of the Board of 
Deputies in 1760. Throughout the year, Professor Brodetsky 
endeavored in protracted private discussions to arrive at an 
accommodation between the conflicting views of the two 
groups, though so far without success. 


The Community 


Of major importance was the appointment of Rabbi Israel 
Brodie as Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations 
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of the British Empire and Commonwealth. The late Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Joseph Herman Hertz, died in January, 1946, and 
there was an interregnum of some two and a half years before 
the appointment of his successor.’ This period had by no 
means been calm and the different organizational and other 
interests had been jostling for position. Finally, however, the 
electoral college, which met in May, 1948, issued a unanimous 
‘call’ to Rabbi Brodie. The new incumbent was the second 
British Jew and the first alumnus of Jews’ College, London, 
to hold this distinguished office. Rabbi Brodie served as 
Senior Jewish Chaplain during the War, and saw active service 
on various battle-fronts, in the course of which he gained 
universal admiration. 


At the end of the period under review, the Labor party 
had been in power for some three years and had faithfully 
carried out, so far as its home policy was concerned, the 
program envisaged in its election slogan, “‘Let’s Face the 
Future.’ This program called among other things for the 
nationalization of the basic industries, and that part of the 
program had been translated into fact with the nationaliza- 
tion of the transportation system, the mines and other public 
utility services. This had no immediate economic effect on 
the life of British Jews, since Jewish participation in the 
industries affected so far by nationalization was insignificant. 
The present-day nationalization program of the Labor party 
still leaves 80 per cent of industry free for private enterprise 
and it is in these industries that Jewish participation is of, 
greater importance. 


Nevertheless, the prevalence of controls in the allocation 
of goods, their manufacture and distribution, led to difficulties 
which were irksome. This restriction of opportunity for. 
private enterprise, coupled with a gloomy view of the Jewish 
future in Britain, led to some emigration of Jews from Great 
Britain to the Dominions and the United States.! But these 


! For statistics of emigration, see p. 758. 
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were not majority views, and the mass of Anglo-Jewry gave 
evidence of their faith in the future by a devotion to the 
strengthening of the Anglo-Jewish community. 

' Evidence of this was the consolidation of the Central 
Council for Jewish Religious Education in Great Britain, 
which had very recently been constituted to co-ordinate 
Jewish education throughout the country. Its main support 
came from the London Board, but during the year many 
provincial educational organizations came within the frame- 
work of this new organization. Wider cultural activities in 
Great Britain were primarily connected with the intensifica- 
tion of interest in Palestine, and the Hebrew movement 
gained impetus with the great popularity of ‘‘Hebrew for 
All,” a correspondence course which was used by more than 
five thousand people. In the religious sphere, the ground- 
work was laid for the eventual emergence of a United Syna- 
gogue of Great Britain by the formation of participating 
organizations in the largest centers of Jewish population out- 
side London. The increasing part played by organizations 
and individuals outside London in Jewish communal life 
gave ‘warning that the domination of the metropolis in 
Anglo-Jewish life would in the near future be put to the test. 


CANADA 








By David Rome— 


. The highlights of the past year in Canadian Jewry were: 
the absorption of a near-record number of immigrants—some 
5 per cent of the present Jewish population of the dominion— 
thé further improvement of relations with non-Jewish Cana- 
dians, the fostering of Jewish culture and assistance to the 
state of Israel. 
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Immigration 


For the first time in several decades the reception of Jewish 
immigrants in considerable numbers was the major activity 
of the Jewish community. The ten years of effort by the 
Canadian Jewish Congress to secure a haven in Canada for 
Jewish victims of European persecution was rewarded during 
the past twelve months by the beginning of a substantial 
Jewish immigration. No official statistics are yet available. 

Relatives of Canadian Jews being admitted under the 
liberalized and revitalized immigration program constituted 
the largest single category of Jewish immigrants. But these 
were supplemented by other groups of specifically Jewish 
interest and of no inconsiderable size. 

The six-year-old promise by the Canadian government to 
admit 1,000 Jewish war orphans under the official sponsor- 
ship of the Canadian Jewish Congress was implemented during 
the past year. The actual movement began immediately after 
the High Holidays, 1947, and continued without interruption, 
so that by July, 1948, over 700 immigrants had already 
arrived, most of them from Germany, Austria, France and 
Italy. An elaborate but smoothly functioning apparatus was 
set up by the Congress for the reception, placement and after- 
care of these youngsters, most of them near the upper age 
limit of eighteen. The entire institutional resources of the 
Jewish community were mobilized for this project under the 
guidance of a national committee headed by Samuel Bronf- 
man, national president of the Congress. Reception centers 
were set up in Montreal and in Toronto and social service 
workers assisted in the placement of the new arrivals—as 
many as possible in free foster homes—across the country, from 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The gratitude of the Jews in Germany to the Canadian Jewish 
Congress for this project was dramatically expressed by the 
Jewish community of Diepholz’s presentation of a Torah Scroll 
which had been rescued from the Nazis. As a result of the 
successful handling of this project, the government extended 
the permit to an additional 200 orphans. 


/ 
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Another important group of Jewish immigrants were the 
tailors who entered under a special government-sponsored 
project for the admission of 2,500 experienced workers in the 
men’s clothing industry, with their families. Some 60 per cent 
of such immigrants were Jews. During the year, 1,800 Jews, 
including women and children, arrived from displaced persons 
camps in Germany under this project and were settled, mostly 
in Montreal and Toronto, under the auspices of a committee 
on which the Canadian Jewish Congress, the industry, the 
labor unions concerned and the Jewish Immigrant Aid Society 
of Canada were represented. The project'as a whole proved so 
successful that it may be somewhat expanded numerically and 
a parallel movement of furriers is under way. 

A number of Jews were also admitted into Canada as 
teachers, domestics, textile and lumber workers. Lady Davis 
set up a fund to finance the admission of immigrants with 
academic and intellectual training. 

The persistence of anti-Jewish discrimination in the migra- 
tion machinery of the dominion—especially in the lower levels 
of the department staff—was energetically combatted by the 
Canadian Jewish Congress. The Government consistently 
denied any such policies and its good faith was proved by 
the incomplete statistics that 15 per cent of the displaced 
persons admitted this year were Jews. 


Intergroup Relations 


The so-called “public relations” of the Jewish community, 
or more fundamentally its relationship with the populace of 
the country as a whole and with the several ethnic and reli- 
gious groups that make it up, underwent a very interesting 
process during the past year. The joint public relations com- 
mittee of the Canadian Jewish Congress and the B’nai B’rith 
proved a very active body under the joint chairmanship of 
Joseph H. Fine, K. C., of Montreal and Rabbi A. L. Feinberg 
of Toronto. It submitted a brief to the Canadian parlia- 
mentary committee studying the proposal for the codification 
of a Bill of Rights for Canadians and the Human Rights 
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proposals of the United Nations. A program was also being 
carried out jointly with the Jewish Labor Committee among 
union circles, and much attention was given to the inter- 
cultural committee set up under the sponsorship of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 

A notable victory fer civic order was won in the courts of 
British Columbia’ when an anti-Semite from Britain, W. 
Graham, was convicted of seditious libel because he distributed 
anti-Jewish literature. He was sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment and to deportation from the dominion. Several 
judgments in Quebec courts on charges of seditious libel were 
also of interest to the Jewish community, although they did 
not involve anti-Semitic propaganda. On the other hand, 
the war against anti-Semitism being waged in the courtrooms 
saw a victory for prejudice when Justice Schroeder of the 
Ontario Supreme Court in effect overruled a 1945 judgment 
by Justice Mackay and declared valid a covenant clause in 
a property deed which forbade transfer of a resort property 
near London, Ontario, to a Jew. This court ruling pointed 
up the importance of the defeat by the Ontario Legislature of 
a bill to outlaw racial discrimination in employment, educa- 
tion, and access to public places. This bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Canadian Commonwealth Federation members 
of the legislature, was patterned along the lines of the so-called 
Bill of Rights Act of Saskatchewan. 

In church circles considerable progress was made in the 
reorganization of the National Council of Christians and 
Jews under the leadership of Reverend Richard D. Jones. 
For the first time this institution was enjoying the active 
support of Catholic as well as Protestant groups, and lively 
hopes were entertained for its program in Canada. The 
council was organizing in Quebec as well as in Ontario and 
western Canada. In ‘this connection it is interesting to note 
that when a delegate to the Presbyterian conference in Toronto 
brought the jéwisc issue into his criticism of the movie indus- 
try, he was repudiated by the assembly. 

In the province of Quebec the remarkable rapprochement 
between the Jewish community and the French-Canadian 
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Catholic majority was continuing. The standing subcom- 
mittee of the Canadian Jewish Congress and B’nai B’rith, 
headed by S. D. Cohen, was giving continued study to this 
work. 

For the first time in the history of this province the Church 
condemned a public figure for his anti-Semitism. This oc- 
curred when Laurent Barré, provincial minister of Agriculture, 
made a number of anti-Jewish comments in the Legislature. 
Monsignor Henri Jeannotte issued a public statement con- 
demning him in the name of the Archdiocesan Comité St. 
Paul which had been set up by His Excellency the Archbishop 
of Montreal to deal with questions related to Jews. The'state- 
ment of Monsignor Jeannotte was favorably received by the 
French-language press. 

The Comité St. Paul also conducted a. systematic educa- 
tional campaign against anti-Semitism. One of its publica- 
tions, Le prétre devant la question juive, has attracted a great deal 
of attention. When a Catholic youth magazine published an 
anti-Masonic article which included some anti-Jewish com- 
ments, the edition was withdrawn by the editors, the article 
repudiated and condemned and the issue reprinted without 
the offending article. All these steps were taken on the initi- 
ative of the publishers before any complaint had been made 
by any outside group. 

The decade-old case of the Quebec synagogue, which had 
been marked by arson, discriminatory legislation, agitation 
and various petty annoyances, was closed when the city of 
Quebec formally withdrew its objections to the erection of 
this house of worship. . 

The fundamental character of this campaign against long- 
standing prejudice becomes clear when the French Canadian 
groups, which had hitherto been isolationist and had dog- 
matically eschewed the principle of close contact between their 
group and other religious and racial groups, recently began 
meeting freely with other groups to deal with common prob- 
lems and to bring Canadians of various faiths closer together. 
In addition to the Council of Christians and Jews, this 
tendency could be seen in the newly organized Quebec Federa- 
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tion of Youth, in the intercultural committee which was set 
up by the Canadian Association of Adult Education and other 
groups, in the intensified program of work among new Cana- 
dians and in the fostering of a sympathetic appreciation of the 
intellectual and communal life of the Jewish and other groups 
in the country. Thus, for example, the French-language press 
gave great prominence to the Poems on French Canada written 
by the Jewish litterateur, A. M. Klein, and to the paintings of 
Norman Leibovitch and Louis Muhlstock. Jewish contribu- 
tors were welcomed by the editors of Relations, Jeunesse Cana- 
dienne, and Les Carnets Viatoriens. The Canadian Register and 
the Annals of the Good St. Anne de Beaupre conducted strong 
campaigns against anti-Semitism. Lectures on Jews were 
given before Catholic groups by the Jesuit Stephane Vali- 
quette, by Father M. Leroux of the order of Notre Dame de 
Sion and by Father Ronald Charest, as well as by Jewish 
speakers. Close contact was established between the Jewish 
community and important French language institutions in 
the country. This development in the province had elicited 
the attention of Jewish communities in France, Algiers, 
Ecuador, South Africa and elsewhere. 

This is not to imply that anti-Jewish prejudice was utterly 
destroyed in the province, but it is true that it distinctly lost 
the influence and the respectability which it once enjoyed. 
The Social Credit Party was the only political group in the 
country whose propaganda still suggested racial prejudice. 
The notorious Arcand group was not prominent this year, 
except for court action which it instituted against the Govern- 
ment, claiming illegal internment during the war. In the 
resort area of Val Morin an anti-Semitic maniac burned down 
eighteen summer houses belonging to Jewish residents in 
Montreal. He was promptly apprehended and no general 
significance was attached to the case. 


Konism 


In common with the Jews of the entire world, the Canadian 
community devoted a good deal of attention to the fateful 
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events in Palestine, particularly since the Canadian Govern- 
ment played an important part in the diplomatic events 
leading to the establishment of Israel. The Canadian member 
of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, Justice 
Ivan C. Rand, was known to have exercised a very profound 
influence on the framing of the report and L. B. Pearson of 
the Canadian External Affairs Department was generally 
credited with having developed the formula for the partition 
vote at the Assembly which won the support of the Russian 
and the American blocs. In this, Pearson was supported by 
other ranking members of the Federal cabinet. It was there- 
fore a matter of deep regret to Canadian Jewry to find the 
Dominion government not among the first to recognize the 
state of Israel. 

An indication of popular support for Israel was the tragic 
case of the Canadian war hero, Buzz Beurling. This ace of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force who had thirty-two enemy 
planes to his credit was a devout member of the Protestant 
sect of Plymouth Brethren (the denomination to which 
General Orde Charles Wingate also belonged). As such, 
Beurling was deeply imbued with a love for the Jewish people 
and their faith and with hope for their restoration in Palestine. 
Soon after the declaration of the state of Israel, he volunteered 
his services to the air force of the Haganah at private’s pay 
and placed himself at the disposition of the Jewish forces. 
Unfortunately, he was killed in Rome on his way to Palestine 
together with Lionel Cohen, the Royal Air Force pilct who 
had won legendary fame as “King of Lampedusa.” High 
honors were paid to them by the Jewish community of Rome, 
which observed a day of mourning, and in Montreal a special 
memorial service was held in the Shaar Hashomayim Syna- 
gogue. The government of Israel requested and received 
permission from the family to inter his body in Palestine. 

Canadian Jewry supported the Jews of Palestine in their 
decision to declare their independence and Samuel Bronfman 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress telegraphed his congratu- 
lations to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion. Impressive and well- 
attended mass meetings were held in the major Canadian 
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centers soon after the proclamation of Israel. Campaigns for 
funds for. Palestine reconstruction: and the collections of 
supplies to aid Israel elicited widespread support. An intensive 
program of educational work to enlist Canadian public 
opinion for the state of Israel was carried out by the United 
Zionist Council with the support of many non-Jewish Cana- 
dians. The precarious condition of the Jews living in Arab 
countries was noted by Canadian Jewry and démarches were 
made to the Canadian Government to secure them inter- 
national protection. 


Relief 


At the same time, the needs of stricken Jewry in European 
lands were not neglected and the United Jewish Relief Agen- 
cies, associated with the Congress, undertook a program of 
raising $2,000,000 for overseas relief, in addition to some 
$700,000 for refugee settlement in Canada. Considerable 
stocks of relief supplies were purchased in Canada for ship- 
ment overseas; the Congress overseas relief staff was increased 
during the year. 


Cultural Activities 


In the cultural field there was a marked acceleration of 
activities. Melech Grafstein of London, Ontario, published 
his. Sholom Aleichem Panorama in English, a monumental com- 
pendium of translations of Sholom Aleichém’s works, bio- 
graphical material, critical essays, photographs, art work, 
music, etc. S. Petrushka completed his Yiddish translation 
and commentary on the Mishnah in six volumes. I. Medres 
published a volume of his memoirs of Montreal at the turn 
of the century. The Canadian Jewish Congress in Toronto 
carried out a successful experiment when it published an 
album of recorded songs from the Jewish liturgy. In the field 
of research Canadian Jewry was enriched by a study by M. 
Spiegelman of New York on the longevity of the, Jewish 
population of Canada, based on the figures of 1940-42. 
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Louis Rosenberg, research director of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, also completed a study of the Jewish community of 
Toronto, with particular emphasis on the mutual benefit 
institutions of the community. He was also ig: les a sta- 
tistical study of Montreal Jewry. 

For the Time Is at Hand, a biography of the picturesque 
Christian pre-Herzl Zionist, the Canadian, Henry Wentworth 
Monk, was published by Rs S. Lombert. A. M. Klein ex- 
panded his series of poems about French-Canada into a 
volume, The Rocking Chair and Other Poems and Isidore Gold- 
stick of London, Ontario, published a volume of translations 
from Sholom Aleichem, Jnside Kasrilevke. The Yiddish trans- 
lation of B. G. Sack’s History of the Jews in Canada to the End 
of the Nineteenth Century appeared in 1948. 


Personalia 


Among the communal leaders who died during the year 
were Rabbi Herman Abramowitz, dean of the Canadian 
rabbinate, minister of the Shaar Hashomayim Congregation 
in Montreal, and Martin Wolff of Montreal, chairman of the 
Archives Committee of the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
author of the article on ‘“‘The History of the Jews in Canada,” 
published in volume 27 of the American Jewish Year Book 
(1925-26). 
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By Edgar Bernstein 


THE YEAR 1947-48 witnessed a political development in 
South Africa the full implications of which it was still, at the 
time of writing (July, 1948), difficult to assess. This was the 
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narrow and unexpected defeat in the General Election of 
May 26, 1948 of J. C. Smuts’ United party by the combined 
forces of D. F. Malan’s Nationalist party and N. C. Havenga’s 
Afrikaner party. The Nationalists won seventy szats and the 
Afrikaner party nine, as against sixty-five United party seats 
and six Labor. 

The change of government occasioned widespread concern 
nationally and internationally, because of the past record 
of the Nationalist party and its attitude to Jews. During 
World War II, the Nationalists urged a policy of neutrality 
and opposed South Africa’s war effort; Nationalist leaders 
expressed sympathy with the Nazis and hostility towards 
Britain and the Jews; the Transvaal provincial section of the 
party adopted a clause excluding Jews from membership; 
the party as a whole called for the prohibition of further 
Jewish immigration to South Africa, and certain leading 
members advocated a policy of quota restrictions against 
Jews in commerce, industry and the professions. Though 
the Nationalists moved uneasily away from this policy during 
the postwar period, the party did not formally repudiate 
its erstwhile anti-Semitism, and the Transvaal section did 
not withdraw the ban on Jewish members. Jewish opinion, 
as expressed at meetings of the South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies and in the Jewish press, took the view that, 
in the absence of any specific renunciation by the party, the 
Nationalists had still to be judged on the basis of their state- 
ments and attitude during the war years. 


Political Background 


These facts must, however, be read against the South Afri- 
can political background. Before World War II, the differences 
between the two main parties (the South African party, 
led by General Smuts, and the former Nationalist party, 
led by the late General J. B. M. Hertzog) were differences of 
personality rather than of basic principle; when South 
Africa was threatened by economic crisis in 1933, Smuts 
and Hertzog joined forces in a coalition government and 
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subsequently amalgamated their two parties into the United 
party. Malan, who had been Minister of the Interior in 
Hertzog’s cabinet, did not agree with this arnalgamation, 
and together with the extremist group of Hertzog’s followers 
went into opposition and formed a new Nationalist party. 
Hertzog and Smuts continued their government partnership 
(with Hertzog as Premier, Smuts as Deputy Premier) until 
the outbreak of war in 1939, when they split on the war 
issue, Smuts urging participation on the Allied side and 
Hertzog advocating neutrality. Parliament upheld Smuts by 
a majority of thirteen votes. Hertzog and several cabinet 
ministers (including Havenga) resigned, and Smuts became 
Premier. Hertzog and Havenga temporarily rejoined Malan; 
but differences (largely personal) developed, and they left 
the new Nationalist party, Hertzog to retire from active 
politics and Havenga to form the Afrikaner party (which 
today partners the Nationalists in the government.) 

The Smuts government had overwhelming support during 
the war years, the more so since the Nationalists were jockeyed 
through the momentum of opposition into what, as has 
already been indicated, virtually became a pro-Nazi stand. 
But as the war neared its end and the Nazis suffered defeat 
on front after front, the Nationalists began to change their 
position. With the end of the war, this process became more 
marked. The party’s leadership did not change, and there 
was no official reversal of policy; but the Nationalist party 
made increasing efforts to assure the electorate that it was 
not pro-Nazi and that it would, if voted into power, adhere 
to democratic procedures. 


Attitude to Jews 


In August 1947, two Jews—J. Nossel and I. Frank of 
Capetown—tried, through letters to Malan and other prom- 
inent Nationalists, to test the party’s postwar attitude to 
Jews and see if there were grounds on which Jews could 
give it support. These letters drew only guarded replies, 
and Eric Louw (who had come to be regarded as the Nation- 
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alists’ main spokesman on the “Jewish question’’) ridiculed 
them and denied that the party had changed its policy. 
The South African Jewish Board of Deputies condemned 
these individual approaches and dissociated itself from them; 
it contended that only representative organizations were 
entitled to make such approaches on behalf of the Jewish 
community, and that statements by individual Nationalists 
could not carry weight in a situation where a formal state- 
ment by the party as such was essentially required. 


Nevertheless, the correspondence was not without signif- 
icance in the light of ensuing events. Replying to Frank 
in August, 1947, Malan wrote: 


So-called anti-Semitism is certainly not an exclusive or 
even a main characteristic of the Nationalist party....If I 
and the Nationalist party oppose further increases of the 
Jewish population, it is not because anti-Jewish feelings 
urge us on, but because we wish to prevent this feeling of 
anti-Semitism ... [which] first originates when the Jewish 
population reaches a certain percentage of the total popu- 
lation.... You will know that Dr. Weizmann _ himself 
admitted this fact. 


Bruckner De Villiers, one of the leading Nationalist sen- 
ators, in the same month denied that the advocacy of a 
quota system for Jews was the policy of the Nationalist 
party. “It is propagated by one or two individuals,” he 
said, “‘but is without support. No discrimination will be 
shown [by a Nationalist government] to any minority, 
irrespective of religion, in this country.’ He denied that 
the party was anti-Semitic, and on the question of Zionism 
said that “‘the feeling of the Party [is] in favor of the whole 
of Palestine becoming a Jewish state.” 


Frank also wrote to question Havenga on the Afrikaner 
party attitude. Havenga replied: ““My attitude to the Jew 
is and remains exactly the same as it was in the days of the 
old Nationalist party under General Hertzog [which adhered 
to a policy of non-discrimination] and I have reason to’ 
believe that this is also Dr. Malan’s attitude.” 
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This correspondence was published in the press, and 
various other letters followed. In October, 1947, in a let- 
ter to the Cape Times, Eric Louw denied that the corre- 
spondence had any validity, stating: “‘As far as I am aware 
there has been no change in the policy of the Nationalist 
party, as set out from time to time in the principles, pro- 
grams, motions and resolutions.... I am a member of the 
Federal Council of the Party.... So I ought to know.” 
He affirmed the “Christian National” character of the party, 
recognized that “‘a serious Jewish problem exists in South 
Africa,” towards the solution of which the party’s council 
recommended ‘the immediate ending of all further immi- 
gration of Jews,” and ‘‘contemplated the exercise of stricter 
control of naturalization and the creation of a permit sys- 
tem for professions for unnaturalized aliens.” 

This letter was challenged by Nossel, who claimed that 
Louw’s statement “is not the Nationalist party’s policy, as 
stated by the leader of the Nationalist party, Dr. D. F. 
Malan.” 

At the end of October, 1947, the Cape Town Nationalist 
organ, Die Burger, published a long interview with Malan 
onthe “Jewish Question.” In an extensive ‘‘question-and- 
answer” statement, the Nationalist leader admitted that there 
were “‘anti-Jewish individuals’ in the Nationalist party as 
there were anti-Jewish individuals in the United party, but 
claimed that his “‘party’s policy was not anti-Jewish.” It 
merely recognized that ‘‘a Jewish problem existed in South 
Africa”? (as a result of Jews exceeding a certain percentage 
of the population) and sought to “remove” the problem by 
banning further Jewish immigration. Such a ban would 
not be ruthlessly applied, but would take account of ‘“‘human- 
itarian considerations or those of religious or cultural ne- 
cessity.”” Malan denied that the Nationalist party con- 
templated any discrimination “between Jew and non-Jew 
in the country,” and expressed his support of the Jewish 
National Home. 

The Jewish press, while it welcomed this statement as 
indicative of a trend towards moderation, at the same time 
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felt that the qualified nature of the “interview,” coupled 
with, the fact that it was not accompanied by any formal 
change of Nationalist: policy, required that it should be 
treated with due reserve, pending its substantiation in some 
official declaration. Nationalist quarters, on the other hand, 
claimed that Malan’s statement should be read as party 
policy, and was as far as the Nationalists could go in re- 
traction without losing face. 

During the ensuing election campaign, anti-Semitism was 
noticeably absent from Nationalist propaganda. Anti-British 
propaganda was also noticeably absent; indeed, the Nation- 
alists. made a considerable bid to attract votes from the 
English section, and the election results seemed to indicate 
that they partially succeeded. 

The main stress in the Nationalists’ election campaign 
was laid on the Party’s ‘‘color policy”—i. e., its attitude 
towards the Negroes, Indians, etc., who constitute a ma- 
jority of South Africa’s population. But on this issue, all 
the mainjparties stood for similar policies of white domination 
and the maintenance of the legislatively inferior, virtually 
franchiseless position of non-whites; the Nationalists, however, 
advocated a generally more repressive color policy than 
the United party. 


Recognition of Israel 


Shortly before the general election, J. G. Strydom stated 
that if the Nationalists were returned, they would recognize 
the newly established state of Israel. Four days before the 
election—on May 22, 1948—Smuts cabled Moshe Shertok 
his government’s recognition of Israel. In the various post 
mortems published after the election, some claimed that 
this act was a political blunder which cost Smuts many English 
votes. This point was particularly made in letters from 
anti-Zionist elements published in the Johannesburg Star, 
one.of the country’s leading newspapers, which had gen- 
erally been hostile to Zionism. The fact is, however, that 
such recognition could only have affected the votes of isolated 
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Jingo elements, and that the real reasons for the swing away 
from. Smuts’ government must be sought elsewhere. Most 
of the articles analyzing the election in the South African 
press agreed that numbers of former Smuts supporters were 
disaffected by the postwar food and housing shortages, 
and that the Nationalists were generally superior in party 
organization. Their sharper color policy. also played an 
important part. 

The outcome of the election, which included the defeat of 
General Smuts in his own constituency, was unexpected. Even 
the Nationalists, though they reckoned on substantial gains, 
did not anticipate actually unseating Smuts’ government. 

Since United party propaganda had consistently painted 
the Nationalists as Nazis, there was a tendency to alarm at 
the results in many quarters. Both Nationalist and Afrikaner 
parties, however, greeted the result with restrained comment, 
and their press organs offered assurance of fair treatment 
to all sections of the population. Malan’s formal statement 
on the result was sober and restrained, and looked forward 
to racial co-operation between the two main white popu- 
lation elements. Havenga’s statement for the Afrikaner party 
followed similar lines, and declared that Havenga’s presence 
in the cabinet would be a guarantee of the maintenance 
of the policy of nondiscrimination. 

The country awaited the composition of the new cabinet 
in suspense, various sections (including the Jewish commu- 
nity) fearing the position that extremists in the Nationalists 
party might secure. The cabinet as finally announced showed 
a dexterous attempt to balance “‘moderates”’ and “extremists,” 
with the ‘‘moderates” predominating. Eric Louw was 
included in the cabinet, though as Minister of Mines and 
Economic Development and not in the Ministry of the 
Interior, which some people thought he would secure. It 
was believed that Havenga (who became virtual, though 
not official, deputy premier) exercised a particularly strong 
influence in this regard, and made moderation of policy a 
condition to his participation in the Government. The 
Nationalists were compelled to take due account of his 
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conditions, since without the Afrikaner party’s nine seats, 
they would fall short of the requisite strength needed for 
government. 

The South African Jewish Board of Deputies, concerned 
by the position of the Jewish community vis-a-vis the new 
government, sought an interview with the Prime Minister, 
which Malan accorded the leaders of the Board on July 1, 
1948. An authorized report published after this interview 
stated: 


The deputation was cordially received and the interview 
lasted about twenty-five minutes. The Board’s spokesmen 
told the Prime Minister that in various quarters there existed 
a measure of disquiet or uncertainty regarding the policy of 
the Government towards the Jewish community, and that 
they therefore felt it was desirable that the attitude of the 
Government should be made clearly known. The Prime 
Minister, in reply, stated that both he and his Government 
stood for a policy of non-discrimination against any section 
of the European [white] population in South Africa. He 
looked forward to the time when there would be no further 
talk regarding the so-called Jewish question in the life and 
politics of this country. 


While welcoming this clarification, the Jewish press at 
the same time continued the attitude of reserve which the 
Jewish community. had maintained towards the Nationalists 
before the election, and stressed that the obligation now 
devolved upon the Government to see that Malan’s assurances 
were faithfully carried out, and upon the Nationalist party 
to remove all traces of its former policy on the “Jewish 
question.”” It was pointed out, for example, that the anti- 
Jewish clause in the Transvaal section of the party still 
remained to be rescinded. At the time of writing, this clause 
had not yet been withdrawn; but it was believed that at its 
next provincial conference the Transvaal section of the 
party would reframe the clause on membership to eliminate 
racial discrimination. 

Nine Jews were returned to Parliament in the general 
election: Henry Gluckman (formerly Minister of Health), 
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Morris Kentridge, Max Sonnenberg, Adolph. Davis, Bernard 
Friedman, Abe Bloomberg, Bertha Solomon and Arthur 
Robinson (all United party members); and Hyman Davidoff 
(Labor). 


Reactions to Developments in Palestine 


Apart from these developments and their implications, 
the major concern of South African Jewry during the past year 
was the train of events leading to the proclamation of the 
Jewish state. Throughout the period, events in Palestine 
were followed with anxious hearts by this predominantly 
Zionist community of just over 100,000 Jews. In July, 1947, 
when the President Warfield, renamed Exodus, 1947, containing 
4,500 refugee passengers was prevented by the British navy 
from landing in Palestine and forced back to Europe, protest 
meetings took place in Johannesburg, Cape Town and other 
major South African centers. At the end of November, 
1947, when the United Nations adopted its partition de- 
cision, there was unprecedented enthusiasm throughout South 
_ African Jewry. People stayed at their radios throughout 
that fateful night, anxiously awaiting announcement of the 
vote. In the ensuing days, mass celebrations were organized 
throughout the country, in the small rural centers no less 
than in the large cities. 

‘In Johannesburg, the mass demonstration was addressed 
by Colin Steyn, then Minister of Justice, who hailed the 
decision as ‘“‘another milestone in the history of mankind... . 
We in South Africa will be on the closest, friendliest terms 
with the Jewish state.” 

Immediately after the news of the UN decision, the South 
African Zionist Federation launched a Palestine Emergency 
Fund appeal that was rapidly carried to all centers and 
yielded an unprecedented response in contributions towards 
Israel’s increased needs. 

~The proclamation of the state of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
was’ greeted by no less memorable demonstrations. In every 
Jewish community solemn services of thanksgiving and mass 
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commemorative meetings were held. Smuts, then © still 
Prime Minister, in an address made in Johannesburg a few 
days before the proclamation gave the Jewish state his 
blessing. 

The establishment of the Jewish state was followed by a 
decision by the South African Zionist Federation and the 
South African Jewish Appeal (which mobilized South African 
aid for the relief and rehabilitation of European Jewry) to 
launch a united campaign to help meet the needs of Israel 
and the Jewish displaced persons—two naturally comple- 
mentary causes. Named the Israeli United Appeal, this 
great effort was launched in leading South African centers 
during June and July of 1948 by Rabbi Kopul Rosen, 
of London, then paying a visit to the Union, and was cur- 
rently being vigorously prosecuted. It was expected that this 
appeal would yield totals far surpassing even the record 
results of the Emergency Fund campaign. 


Kionist Work 


In the Zionist sphere, apart from this identification with 
the emergent Jewish state, the chief event of the period under 
review was the twenty-fiyst biennial South African Zionist 
Conference, which met in Cape Town from the ninth to 
the thirteenth of July, 1947. The conference adopted a new 
constitution for South African Zionism, based on _ party 
representation. Previously, South African Zionism had been 
conducted mainly on a personality basis, with a certain 
number of seats on the local Zionist Executive being accorded 
by agreement to the various Zionist parties. But for some time 
the parties had increasingly demanded a formal basis of party 
representation, and the previous conference had adopted a 
resolution providing for a new constitution to be placed 
before this conference, henceforth adjusting the composition 
of the South African Zionist Federation according to the 
returns of the various Zionist parties in Zionist Congress 
elections. ‘he conference was also marked by N. Kirschner’s 
relinquishment of the chair of the South African Zionist 
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Federation after many years of outstanding service. Perhaps 
the ablest Zionist leader South African Jewry has produced, 
Kirschner had consistently taken a non-party attitude in 
Zionist affairs, and he refused the conference’s unanimous 
invitation to become president of the Zionist Federation. 
Bernard Gering, previously vice-chairman, was elected chair- 
man in Kirschner’s place. 

Successful campaigns were conducted during the year 
for the Hebrew University and the Jewish National Fund. 
Sir Leon and Lady Simon, Miss Marcia Gitlin and Mr. 
Norman Lourie visited South Africa from Palestine to conduct 
the Hebrew University campaign, while Dr. A. Granovsky, 
Mr. Harry Levin and Mr. David Dainow came out to launch 
the Jewish National Fund Campaign. It is of interest to 
record that Miss Gitlin, Mr. Lourie, Mr. Levin and Mr. 
Dainow are all former South Africans who have settled in 
Palestine. 

In November, 1947, a Palestine Industrial Exhibition was 
staged in Johannesburg, at which the varied products of 
Palestine were on display, serving to promote trade interest 
between South Africa and the Yishuv. The exhibition was 
opened by the Minister of Transport, C. F. Sturrock, who 
expressed the Government’s interest in the promotion of 
trade to the mutual advantage of the two countries. Sub- 
sequently in January, 1948, the exhibition was also staged 
in Cape Town, where it was similarly welcomed by the 
Minister of Justice, Colin Steyn. 

In February, 1948, Louis Pincus, chairman of the Zionist 
Socialist Party in South Africa and one of the vice-chairmen of 
the South African Zionist Federation, left South Africa with 
his wife to settle in Palestine. Mr. Pincus won an immediate 
place in the Yishuvy, and was appointed Under-Secretary 
for Communications in the Israeli provisional government. 
Several South Africans also found their way to Palestine 
during the period under review to enlist in the Jewish forces, 
and many rendered conspicuous service to Israel. Interparty 
acrimony lessened during the year in the face of developments 
in Palestine, and a greater spirit of co-operation was evinced. 
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Chief Rabbi L. I. Rabinowitz, who had hitherto played a 
leading part in the Revisionist party, decided after the 
proclamation of the Jewish state to step out of party politics, 
and resigned from the local Revisionist executive and from 
the Actions Committee (where he was one of the Revisionist 
representatives). His decision henceforth to stand outside 
party politics was welcomed by all sections. 

A South African League for Haganah was launched in 
March, 1948, and attracted widespread support. 


Communal Activities and Cultural Life 


In the communal field the process of consolidation noted 
in previous reviews of the American Jewish Year Book was 
taken considerably further, and the year saw South African 
Jewry advancing towards greater communal maturity. This 
was evidenced at the sixteenth biennial congress of the South 
African Jewish Board of Deputies, which met in Johannes- 
burg from August 1 to 4, 1947. Over 300 delegates from all 
parts of the Union attended the Congress, and the discussions 
laid emphasis on the strengthening of the organizational 
structure and the cultural and spiritual content of South 
African Jewish life. r 

This emphasis on communal consolidation had its effect 
in many directions. Many new ministers were called to 
South Africa from abroad, giving new stimulus in the con- 
gregational and related spheres. These included Rabbis E. 
Neufeld of London, who came to Pretoria; Singer, of Leeds, 
to Johannesburg; R. Brasch, of England, to Springs; and 
Jacob Weinberg, of Oxford, to Muizenberg. Reverend 
Maurice Lew, of England, and Cantor S. Kussewitsky, of 
London, came to Parkview-Greenside Congregation, Johan- 
nesburg.. Cantor Joseph Eidelson, formerly Wilno munic- 
ipal cantor, became first cantor of the Yeoville Synagogue, 
Johannesburg, and T. Vainstein left Glasgow to become 
cantor of the East London Hebrew Congregation in the 
Cape. Reverend Shalom Coleman of England came to the 
Potchefstroom Hebrew Congregation, and J. Leichterman, 
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formerly of Warsaw, became cantor of the Benoni Con- 
gregation. 

Jewish education also showed the effects of this process 
of communal consolidation. The South African Board of 
Jewish Education registered considerable progress during the 
year, as did its kindred body in the South, the Cape Board 
of Jewish Education. Prospects for amalgamation between 
the two boards were reported brighter at the national con- 
ference of the South African Board of Jewish Education, 
held in Johannesburg in May, 1948. This board acquired 
during the year an imposing new property, to be converted 
to a Jewish Boarding and Day School; and also brought 
out from Palestine a noted Jewish educator, A. Moar, to join 
its pedagogic staff. The Cape Board of Jewish Education 
completed a new hostel for Jewish scholars in October, 1947. 

A significant cultural event during the year was the Jewish 
Book Festival, organized by the South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies in Johannesburg in May, 1948, and duplicated 
on a smaller scale in Cape Town, Durban, and other centers. 
The exhibition lasted for two weeks and was opened by 
the noted South African author, Sarah Gertrude Miéillin. 
On display were a wide selection of books, illustrative of 
all aspects of Jewish literary productivity, and including 
incunabula and many precious manuscripts. A series of 
lectures on various aspects of Jewish literature was organized 
in connection with the exhibition, and a special publication, 
Books and Writers, was issued. It contained essays in Hebrew, 
Yiddish, English and Afrikaans, mostly by South African 
contributors, and largely devoted to the part played by 
Jews in South African literature. 

Significant, too, was the number of personalities who 
visited South -Africa from abroad during the year, each 
helping to bring some cultural stimulation to the community. 
In addition to those already mentioned, there were James 
G. MacDonald, now United States Consul General in 
Israel; Carl Herman Voss, extension secretary of the Church 
Peace Union in the United States; Jacob Shatsky and Iser 
Goldberg of the Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO); Ephraim 
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Oshry, one of the few surviving Lithuanian rabbis; Henry 
Shoskes, of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS); 
Ivan M. Greenberg, of the United Zionist Revisionists of 
Great Britain; Molly Picon and Jacob Kalich, the famous 
American Yiddish theatrical artists; Morris L. Appelman 
of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, and Claire Neikind of 
the Overseas News Agency; [Miss] Toni Hauser, of the 
Women’s International Zionist Organization (WIZO), and 
Sylvia Neulander, of Youth Aliyah. 


Personalia 


In September, 1947, B. A. Ettlinger, president of the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies, was appointed 
co-chairman of the co-ordinating board of the various Jewish 
organizations recognized as a consultative body by the 
United Nations Educational and Social Council, while J. M. 
Rich, secretary of the Board of Deputies, was appointed 
associate secretary of this co-ordinating board. In February, 
1948, two Jewish barristers, I. A. Maisels and A. Suzman, 
were elevated to King’s Counsel. 

Losses during the year included Rabbi M. Mirvish, for 
years one of the most beloved rabbinical figures in Cape Town, 
who died in August, 1947; a street in Cape Town has since 
been named in memory of him. Abraham Sive, one of the 
Rand’s Jewish pioneers, died in Johannesburg on August 9, 
1947; a well-known communal worker, with his brother 
and H. L. Karnovsky, he had pioneered the noted chemical 
supply house of Sive Bros. and Karnovsky Ltd. At the end 
of September, 1947, Myer Leibowitz, chairman of the South 
African Friends of the Hebrew University, and a well-known 
Johannesburg industrialist, died in that city. 
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SS SS Ee, eee eee, ae far” eae pee Dy Israel Porush— “ 


JEWISH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA was overshadowed this year by 
events abroad, especially those related to Palestine. The 
momentous decision of the United Nations in November, 
1947, that a Jewish state should be created in Palestine, 
was eagerly welcomed by Australian Jewry, and the sub- 
sequent proclamation of the Jewish state was greeted with 
gratification. Thanksgiving services and memorable com- 
munal rallies were held throughout the community, which 
was, at the same time, in no way oblivious of the perils and 
sacrifices which lay ahead for the Yishuv. 

The Executive Council of Australian Jewry, the represent- 
ative and officially recognized lay authority of the whole 
community, resolved at its Annual Conference in May, 1948, 
that it “‘hails with heartfelt gratification the establishment of 
the Jewish State... pledges its full support of the State of 
Israel, proclaimed on 15th May, 1948... urges the Govern- 
ment of Australia speedily to grant recognition to the State 
of Israel ... calls upon every Jew and Jewess in Australia to 
give the maximum material and moral support to the State 
of Israel... .” 

Australian Jewry derived much satisfaction from the fact 
that it was Australia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. H. V. Evatt, 
who presided over the fateful session of the United Nations 
Committee which decided on partition, and to whose de- 
termination and skill that solution was due in no small 
measure. The Executive Council conveyed in the name of 
Jewry a message of thanks and appreciation to Dr. Evatt 
for the role he played at Lake Success, and for his forth- 
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right statements subsequently. On several occasions the 
Council approached the government in regard to Jewish 
aspirations in Palestine. The Zionist Federation of Australia 
and New Zealand organized a communal reception in 
Sydney in honor of Dr. Evatt. Major Michael Comay, now 
Director of British Commonwealth Relations in Tel Aviv, 
visited Australia to conduct political consultations with the 
Australian government; he enjoyed the fullest co-operation 
of the Executive Council. 

Although at the time of writing (June 23) Australia had 
not recognized the state of Israel—obviously out of defer- 
ence to Britain’s attitude—there was no doubt as to the 
sympathies of Dr. Evatt. 


Immigration 


The Executive Council of Australian Jewry, formally 
affiliated to the World Jewish Congress, was also co-operating 
with the British Board of Jewish Deputies. The head office 
of the Council reverted to Melbourne, with M. J. Ashkenazy 
as president. Saul Symonds of Sydney, immediate past 
President, remained the liaison officer with the government 
on all matters of immigration. 

The Council dealt solely with matters of policy in relation 
to immigration, while administration was left to the respective 
State Welfare Societies, which were united in the Federation 
of Australian Jewish Welfare Societies. 

The flow of new immigrants was slower than last year. 
The shipping situation showed no improvement. In all, some 
2,000 Jewish immigrants from Europe and Shanghai entered 
the country in the last twelve months. In addition, the 
first group of forty-five youths came to ‘Australia under the 
special scheme comprising 400 children’s permits granted by 
the Government four years ago. Most of these youths came 
from Czechoslovakia. ‘Another fifty were expected shortly. 

Not one Jewish migrant had as yet arrived in Australia 
under the International Refugee Organization plan. This was 
of concern to Jewish authorities, but the Minister, Arthur 


‘ 
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Calwell, who was throughout sympathetic, promised that 
there would be no racial discrimination when displaced 
persons were selected for migration. 

The Australian government still insisted that the pro- 
portion of Jewish. migrants on ships coming from Europe 
must in no case exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
passengers. Representations on this account yielded no 
results. ; 

Owing to the shortage of ships, efforts were being made 
to charter airplanes for European migrants. The Minister 
raised no objection and imposed no limitation on this project. 


Communal 


Australia received with particular pleasure the news of 
the election of Rabbi Israel Brodie as Chief Rabbi of the 
British Empire, since Rabbi Brodie had been minister of the 
Melbourne Hebrew Congregation for fourteen years, and was 
well remembered throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Great Synagogue, Sydney, the mother congregation of 
Australian Jewry, célebrated the seventieth anniversary of 
the consecration of its present building in March, 1948. As 
a congregation it looked back upon a history of some 120 
years. Both in Sydney and Melbourne plans were being 
prepared for the establishment of Jewish hospitals. In Sydney, 
a house had already been purchased, and the preparations 
were well under way. The National Council of Jewish 
Women, which had branches in every community in Aus- 
tralia, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founda- 
tion this year. - 

The community lost three of its most prominent members: 

Sir Isaac A. Isaacs died in his ninety-second year. The son 
of a poor immigrant Eastern Jew, he rose by sheer gifts of 
character to the highest positions in the Commonwealth, 
culminating in his appointment by the Labor Government 
in 1930 as the first Australian-born Governor-General. Before 
that he had been in turn Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General of Victoria, and Chief Justice of the Commonwealth. 
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In his later years he became a vocal opponent of political 
Zionism. 

Alderman E. S. Marks, member of an old Australian 
Jewish family of British origin, was prominent in civic affairs. 
He was Lord Mayor of Sydney in 1930-31, and an alderman 
for twenty-seven years. At one time he was a member of the 
state parliament. He was vice-chairman of the Australian 
Red Cross and prominent in the field of sports, representing 
Australia on the Olympic Games Committee. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Australian Jewish 
Historical Society, which was founded by his brother, Percy 
Joseph Marks. 

Colonel A. W. Hyman served under Monash in the First 
World War. His main interests in the community were the 
New South Wales Jewish War Memorial and the Australian 
Jewish Historical Society, organizations of which he had been 
president. He was also president of the Returned Soldiers’ 
league of New South Wales, and chairman of the Assessment 
Appeal Tribunal. 


Fa. a 
ALonism 


There was a quickening of interest in Zionism, and de- 
velopments in Palestine attracted many to the Zionist move- 
ment. At the same time, some of its opponents became more 
vocal, resorting at times to the columns of the general press 
in order to make known their disagreement with the official 
Zionist policy. Representative Jewish bodies often dissoci- 
ated themselves publicly from these correspondents. 

Zionists raised record sums. The Jewish State Appeal alone, 
for instance, raised nearly £200,000 out of a campaign goal 
of £250,000, while the total amount collected in the last 
twelve months was upward of £300,000, and the number of 
shekel-holders was maintained. 

The general press was all too often biased against the 
Jews in the presentation of events in and relating to Palestine. 
This seems to have been due chiefly to the news services, and 
a result of the enmity which developed between Britain and 
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the Yishuv. There is no gainsaying the fact that the events 
in Palestine, as presented by these agencies to the Australian 
public, produced an unfavorable reaction. 


Anti-Semitism 


There was no startling change in this regard, though one 
might perhaps notice a slightly increased manifestation of 
anti-Semitism, due mainly to the events in Palestine. How- 
ever, anti-Semitism did not reach considerable proportions. 
In fact, there was less agitation against the refugees. 

There was some agitation in the press against ritual slaugh- 
ter, particularly in Sydney and Melbourne, but the author- 
ities showed the utmost understanding for the Jewish point 
of view, and no restrictions were imposed, or even discussed. 

The New South Wales Council of Christians and Jews 
scarcely functioned and there seemed to be no urge to call 
its offices into action. 

Among the resolutions passed at the Annual Conference 
of the Executive Council were the suggestions that the 
Attorney-General be requested to introduce legislation to 
outlaw racial and religious intolerance, and that the various 
efforts to combat anti-Semitism be co-ordinated in the 
Commonwealth. 

The Sydney Public Relations Committee and especially the 
Melbourne Council to combat anti-Semitism and fascism were 
doing excellent work in enlightening the public through the 
written and spoken word. 


Jewish Education 


Progress in the field of Jewish education was steady though 
slow, but several noteworthy moves were made which may 
mark the opening of a new chapter in this all-important 
field of communal endeavor. In Melbourne, the Board of 
Deputies decided to establish a Jewish Day School, and a 
house was purchased for that purpose. It was hoped to 
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open the primary section of the school at the beginning of 
the next school year. Also, the New South Wales Board of 
Deputies resolved in favor of the establishment of a communal 
day school on a wider basis than the primary school and 
kindergarten now being built in North Bondi. 

The shortage of qualified teachers was still felt everywhere, 
and the equipment at the various Hebrew classes, especially 
in Sydney, was extremely poor. It was planned to hold a 
commonwealth-wide Conference on Education in the near 
future, at which the establishment of a central office for 
Jewish education with a full-time director for the whole 
country would be discussed. 

A school for. Yiddish began to function in Sydney, ee 
the Yiddish Scientific Institute opened a Melbourne branch 
along the lines of that famous European institution. 

The summer schools conducted for students during the 
vacation, both in Sydney and Melbourne, proved remark- 
ably successful, and will be repeated in the future. The 
Jewish youth camp too became rather popular, and its use 
was on the increase. It was the Zionist youth organizations 
which gave the lead in this field, which was followed by 
others. 

The annual Interstate Jewish Youth Spor ts Carnival was 
accommodated in Sydney. It was growing in importance as 
an agency of Jewish comradeship, and an important instru- 
ment of co-operation between the various communities. Sev- 
eral hundred youths participated in the competitions spread 
over ten days. In fact, the Executive Council, realizing 
the need for greater co-operation between the various con- 
gregations, formed a special committee to deal with the 
carnival, and particularly with the difficulties which the 
smaller outlying congregations face. 

With the help of special scholarships granted by Zionist 
bodies, three youths left Australia for Palestine to be trained 
in youth leadership. 

Altogether there was an awakening of Jewish interest among 
the Jewish youth, the impetus for which came largely from the 
stirring events in Palestine. 
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Large quantities of food, medical supplies and clothing 
were continually sent to Europe, Cyprus and other places. 
Tens of thousands of garments were thus dispatched. Sydney 
alone, for instance, sent goods worth over £30,000 abroad 
this year. In Melbourne, the relief funds combined with the 
Welfare Society. 


WESTERN EUROPEt—— 


SUMMARY 


A BRIEF PICTURE of developments in the five Jewish commu- 
nities of Western Europe during the past year, particularly 
those which had been under Nazi occupation, suggests certain 
general trends. On the whole, these communities (France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland and Norway) continued to repair 
the damages and dislocations wrought by the war and 
occupation. Their populations were relatively stabilized. The 
pre-war political status of the Jews was re-established. Jewish 
civic rights were restored, and individual and institutional 
life returned to normal to a considerable extent. 

When one takes into account the economic disturbances 
and inflationary tendencies in most of the countries under 
review, the recovery of the Jews was especially noteworthy. 
In general, it exceeded the pace towards readjustment of 
general populations. The rapid reintegration of the Jews 
can be explained by the fact that there were practically 
no changes in the structure of Western European economies, 

1 This section was compiled in the European office of the American 
Jewish Committee on the basis of reports submitted by the Committee’s 
European correspondents: Mrs. Regina Orfinger-Karlin, for Belgium; 
Andre Tabet, for Italy; Emil Raas, for Switzerland; A. de Haas, for 
Holland; and Gunnar Josephson, for Sweden. The article on France 
and the Summary were prepared by Marvin Goldfine of the A. J. 


C. European office; those on Switzerland and Belgium were translated 
and edited in the New York office by Claire Marck and Geraldine 


Rosenfield respectfully. 
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and most Jews were able to return to their former middle- 
class occupations. Many required and obtained credit assist- 
ance from loan funds which were set up, and thus were 
given the necessary impetus towards independence. Further- 
more, the capacity of the Jews for quick adjustment to 
changing conditions may have been another factor in_ their 
economic reintegration. Their losses were heaviest; their 
urge to recoup them was particularly strong. 

Consequently, the relief and assistance which American 
organizations put at the disposal of these communities were 
almost exclusively devoted to the refugees or the recent 
arrivals in these countries. The problems of the latter 
varied with the absorptive capacities of the various economies. 
In Belgium, where the proportion of Jewish non-citizens was 
large, their situation was particularly acute because of the 
restrictions placed on the issuance of work permits. On 
the other hand, all the Jewish immigrants to Sweden were 
readily absorbed and gainfully employed. 

The trend towards economic recuperation was further 
evidenced by the development of local fund-raising cam- 
paigns. Holland’s Jewish community had already been 
conducting its own appeals for a year and a half, and the 
French Jews were making plans for a united-appeal project 
for the winter of 1948-49. 

As the Joint Distribution Committee was forced to reduce 
its local assistance in favor of the urgent overall problems 
of the relief and resettlement of DPs, there was a growing 
awareness among the community leaders of the need to 
utilize in a fuller fashion the resources of their own countries. 

The emergence of Israel captured the imagination of 
the Jewish communities, and the war in Palestine evoked 
a generous outpouring of funds. Italian Jewry was highest 
in the pro rata contributions for Israel, with Belgium ranking 
second. The unusual collection of 200 million francs in 
France in a six-month period, despite a lack of official records 
or data relating to Jews, so encouraged the leaders of the 
campaign that they were planning greatly to enlarge the 
quota for the forthcoming year. Indirectly, the urgent 
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requirements of the state of Israel stimulated these recently 
disrupted communities to build organizationally, and helped 
restore the structure of their community pattern. 

On the whole, it could be stated that the emergence of 
the Jewish state had been viewed sympathetically in most 
quarters in Western Europe. While none of the governments 
had officially recognized the new state at the time of writing, 
the general climate of opinion was favorable. 

Anti-Jewish sentiment, however, persisted in all areas 
and strata of society. Indeed, it would have been utopian 
to expect the poisonous effects of, several years of Nazi oc- 
cupation to be removed once the war was ended. What 
is quite significant is that hardly any overt or organized 
anti-Semitism has taken root in Western Europe. To be 
sure, Einar Aberg in Sweden continued to send his propaganda 
leaflets to various countries, but he was largely ineffective 
even within his own country. 

This still left unsolved the more subtle problem of latent 
anti-Semitism and the general need to establish better commu- 
nity relations between Jew and non-Jew. An attempt to 
treat this urgent question on a broad scale was being in- 
itiated through the Councils of Christians and Jews in France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. Together with the American 
and British organizations and other national groups, they 
joined in this common purpose through the formation in 
July, 1948, of the International Council of Christians and 
Jews in Fribourg, Switzerland. It was hoped that these 
groups could develop into effective agencies in their re- 
spective countries. 

One of the most serious communal problems which Jews 
of Western Europe faced was the need to re-establish schools 
for Jewish education and to infuse new life into the religious 
and cultural institutions which survived the war. Difficulties 
were inevitable because of the shortage of teachers and 
rabbis, the lack of texts and teaching materials and the 
diversion of funds to other urgent matters. More serious 
was the loss of interest and desire for such education except 
in the most orthodox circles. 
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SWEDEN 


JEWISH LIFE AND JEWISH CONDITIONS in Sweden were subject to 
no great changes during 1947-48. All Jews who were Swedish 
subjects were still legally required to belong to the Jewish 
congregations. Legally it was necessary to have some religious 
affiliation. Only by transferring to a Christian community 
could a Jew secede from the congregation. A governmental 
committee had, however, been at work for a few years drafting 
a dissenter law, removing this enforced affiliation to a religious 
community, a law which would alter considerably the struc- 
ture of the Swedish-Jewish congregation. When affiliation 
to the congregations would become purely voluntary, a num- 
ber of indifferent members would in all probability cease to 
belong to them. 


Population 


Approximately 7,000 Swedish Jews were members of the 
three large congregations of Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Malmo, Stockholm alone comprising over 4,000. There were 
in addition about 10,000 Jews in Sweden who came as refu- 
gees after 1939, of whom some 3,000 arrived from Germany 
during the first years of the war. They were completely 
absorbed into the Swedish community, and could become 
Swedish subjects after nine years’ residence. Just before the 
cessation of hostilities, a large number of Jews were rescued 
from the German concentration camps and brought to 
Sweden. They mainly comprised younger women from 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Carpatho-Ukraine, as well 
as France and Holland. All the immigrants from France 
and Holland and many from the other countries either 
were repatriated or emigrated overseas and to Palestine. 
But there were still some 6,000 refugees remaining in the 
country. 
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During 1947-48 immigration was open to Jews fulfilling 
certain requirements. Those eligible were transmigrants, 
persons with relatives in Sweden and skilled workers. The 
Jewish congregation in Stockholm, with the aid of other Jew- 
ish organizations and the co-operation of the government, 
worked energetically to help co-religionists immigrate. 

Under a transit quota system, European Jews who had 
emigration possibilities to other countries to which they 
could not receive visas, were permitted to enter Sweden in 
limited numbers, and there reside and work until they re- 
ceived visas to the countries of their destination. In many 
cases their stay was very long, particularly in view of the 
restrictive immigration regulations in the United States and 
other countries. The transit quota of 400 persons was almost 
filled at the time of writing. Some 280 persons arrived during 
1947-48, of whom only about 25 could continue their travels. 

Immigration based on relationship to refugee residents 
was very limited, since it was restricted to husbands, wives, 
aged parents and children under sixteen. i py 

Sweden’s need of labor encouraged the community to 
make every effort to import Jewish skilled workers, partic- 
ularly from DP camps in Germany, and from Poland. 
Thousands of applications were submitted. Permiis, how- 
ever, were granted only for certain specified industrial occupa- 
tions and for persons with many years of experience in those 
occupations. Nearly a thousand persons (including family 
groups) were thus enabled to immigrate to Sweden during 
the autumn of 1947 and the spring of 1948. However, the 
possibilities of a continued immigration of this nature were 


limited. 


Emigration 


Apart from transmigrants, a large number of refugees in 
Sweden, particularly those who were rescued from concentra- 
tion camps in 1945, sought to leave for other lands. The 
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abnormal sex distribution among those rescued in 1945— 
roughly 1,000 men to 6,000 women—was the principal reason 
for this desire to emigrate. 

In conjunction with the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
and the Joint Distribution Committee, the community 
organized a comprehensive emigration section which assisted 
the potential emigrants. Travel expenses not met by the 
emigrant or relatives were shared equally by the Swedish 
state, and HIAS and JDC. Unfortunately, however, state 
aid was to be discontinued in the autumn of 1948. Through 
the emigration section 1,339 persons were helped to leave 
during 1947, of whom 459 went to the United States, 182 to 
France (for transshipment to Palestine), 61 to Palestine, 50 
to Australia, 46 to England and the remainder to other, 
non-European countries. 

During the first half year of 1948 the number of emigrants 
was 630, of whom 213 went to the United States, 118 to 
Palestine and the remainder to other countries. 


Relief Activities 


It was natural, in view of the large proportion of needy 
refugees in Sweden, that a very large responsibility rested 
with the Swedish-Jewish congregations. Admittedly, the 
Swedish government displayed much good will, and included 
the refugees to an increasing extent in the general social 
welfare. Fortunately, working conditions in the country 
were so favorable that nearly all able-bodied refugees had 
work, although the intellectuals had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. However, many of those who were rescued 
by Sweden in 1945 were found to be seriously ill, a large 
number with tuberculosis. Through the government’s initia- 
tive they were taken care of in sanatoriums and convalescent 
homes. The large majority regained their health, but many 
were still only partly employable, and there remained some 
300 invalids who needed permanent care. Others were un- 
trained and needed financial aid. Therefore, a comprehensive 
social and cultural rehabilitation program by Jewish agencies 
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was necessary. The community employed a large number 
of social consultants to help these refugees relocate through- 
out the country, to obtain dwellings for them, to deal with 
the authorities and employers on their behalf and in general 
to advise them in regard to their varied problems. It sent 
rabbis and cantors to visit the various refugee centers. It 
furnished medical and dental care assistance, help in es- 
tablishing residence, and with regard to the celebration of 
Jewish festivals (particularly Passover) and observance of the 
dietary laws where desired. It also financed clubs for cultural 
activities and training courses and established a legal advisory 
bureau for the refugees. 

This extensive refugee relief work was ah financed by 
the Swedish-Jewish congregations. These imposed an annual 
tax among their members of not less than about 4 per cent 
of their respective incomes, of which sum nearly half went to 
help refugees. In addition there were successful private col- 
lections. Apart from its direct help, the Swedish government 
also contributed towards the congregations’ social work for 
refugees. A large part of the costs were borne by JDC, with- 
out whose generous contributions these activities could never 
have had the scope they did. 

An OSE Committee was created and collected funds for the 
purchase of medicine and for supporting OSE’s activities 
on behalf of children. The Youth Aliyah Committee, which 
contained non-Jewish members as well, succeeded in collect- 
ing funds and received very valuable assistance from the 
Swedish Save the Children movement. 

Above all, however, Palestine’s defensive struggle was the 
object of very great interest. The Swedish Committee for 
the Jewish Agency collected over $300,000 for Haganah, a 
very large sum in view of Swedish-Jewish circumstances. 
Contributions came from all Jewish circles. 


World ORT Union 


By means of an appropriation of 230,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $64,000), the Swedish government made a significant 
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contribution to ORT’s activities in Germany. Of this sum, 
approximately $40,000 was to be used for the purchase of 
tools and machines, and approximately $24,000 for the 
training of some thirty ORT instructors in Swedish vocational 
schools. After their schooling was finished, these instructors 
were to return to Germany as teachers in ORT’s vocational 
schools there. Furthermore, Swedish Europe Help donated 
about $14,000 for the purchase of machines, and the city of 
Stockholm contributed a number of valuable machines. A 
special ORT committee was formed within Stockholm’s 
Jewish congregation to deal with these donations. In addition, 
a Swedish parliamentary ORT committee representing the 
different political parties was recently created to support 
ORT?’s activities. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitism played a very small part in Sweden. The 
Jewish population was not subjected to any particular dif- 
ficulties, even though the comparatively large new immigra- 
tion of Jews encountered a certain distrust in some circles, 
The coarse and vulgar anti-Semitic propaganda of Einar 
Aberg which was broadcast from Sweden to foreign countries 
attracted some attention, but was not considered of any 
great importance. The Swedish Parliament recently passed 
a law which made it a criminal offense to make defamatory 
statements against groups on account of their race or religion. 


Personalia 


In spite of his advanced age, Marcus Ehrenpreis still served 
as Chief Rabbi in Stockholm with Rabbi Kronheim at his 
side. Rabbi Lob functioned in Gothenburg, and Rabbi Grun- 
wald in Malmo. The Stockholm congregation was privileged 
to have Hugo Bergmann, Professor at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, as adviser, lecturer and lay preacher in the 
synagogue for a whole year. 
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BELGIUM 


Tue BELGIUM government at the time of writing represented 
a Catholic-Socialist coalition under the presidency of Paul- 
Henri Spaak. The Catholic party was the majority party 
of the government, holding 48 per cent of the elected offices. 
The Socialists were second in power with 30 per cent, fol- 
lowed by the Communist party with 12 per cent and the 
Liberal party with 10 per cent. 

The crucial problem facing the country was an impending 
economic crisis. The stability of the present government 
depended on its ability to avert sucha crisis, through the 
Benelux arrangement or otherwise. 


Population 


Through deportations, emigration to Palestine, repatri- 
ation to other countries, voluntary exile and the normal 
death rate, the total Jewish population of Belgium dropped 
from 64,000 in 1941 to an estimated 45,000 in 1948. 

Because of its geographical situation Belgium has tradi- 
tionally been the stopping-over place of Jews moving from 
the eastern to the western part of the continent. Thus, a 
large majority of the Belgian Jewish population has always 
been foreign, of a transient or semi-permanent nature. 
Roughly, of the 45,000 Jews residing in Belgium at the 
time of writing, two-thirds were foreign Jews who had been 
in the country ten years or more, and the remaining third 
was made up of equal parts of native Belgian Jews, transients 
who had a specific destination in mind and others whose 
ultimate destination was still to be decided. The total num- 
ber of Jews living in Belgium was .6 per cent of the total 
population; the number of foreign Jews was 9 per cent of 
the total foreign population of Belgium. This was the fact 
which gave the Belgian Jewish community its special char- 
acter and special economic problems. 
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The declining birth rate in the native Jewish population 
and among those Jews living in the country for more than 
ten years corresponded to that of the general population, 
which averaged one and one-half children in each family. 
This decline was due primarily to the fact that during the 
Nazi occupation the greatest number of deaths among the 
deportees occurred in the thirty- to fifty-year-old age group. 
The greater number of survivors among the native Jews 
was in the age groups below sixteen and above fifty. 


The vast majority of the Jews lived in the two major 
cities of the country: 27,000 in Brussels and 14,000 in Antwerp. 
The remaining 4,000 were settled in smaller communities 
throughout the country. 


Communal Divisions 


As was to be expected, the Jewish community manifested 
a definite interest in the Zionist problem and in the future 
of Israel. In Brussels about half of the 27,000 Jews were 
organized in the following Zionist groups: 15 per cent in 
the left Poale-Zion; 10 per cent in the right Poale-Zion; 
10 per cent in the Solidarité, a remnant of the Belgian re- 
sistance, which was leftist and pro-Israel; 10 per cent in the 
General Zionists; and 5 per cent in the Mizrachi. That 
half of the community which was not organized in Zionist 
activity remained outside of all organized political or social 
life, since there was no active participation in the general 
affairs of the country. 


In Antwerp the great majority of Jews was divided almost 
equally in membership between the Agudath Israel and the 
Mizrachi. The strong orthodox element which dominated 
Antwerp Jewry accounted somewhat for its flourishing 
community life, expressed through organized political and 
cultural activities. An additional reason was that the Antwerp 
diamond industry counted among its leaders wealthy Jews 
with a traditional sense of responsibility for philanthropy and 
social work. 
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Economic Situation 


Because of the transient nature of a sizable group in the 
Jewish community (some 5,000 were passing through the 
country en route to another destination and an additional 
5,000 had as yet no idea of their final destination), the eco- 
nomic situation was relatively bad. During the month of 
June, 1948, for example, the Joint Distribution Committee 
gave financial aid to 3,000 persons in Brussels, where un- 
employment was the most serious. The amount of aid given 
was insufficient to permit a decent standard of living. 


A Belgian law passed in November, 1939, and enforced 
in January, 1946, required all foreigners to obtain work 
permits or professional cards, the former entitling the holder 
to work for a salary and the latter permitting him to earn 
his living independently. Because of the general unemploy- 
ment in light industry and business, the Ministry of Labor 
refused to issue work permits to transients, that is, persons 
who had not obtained the status of permanent residents. 
Professional cards were even more difficult to obtain, since 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs issued these only when it 
could be proved that the enterprise to be engaged in was 
necessary to Belgian economy. This ruling affected most 
harshly the vast majority of foreign Jews who arrived in 
Belgium during the past ten years and who wished to earn 
their living as small shopkeepers or businessmen. 

An existing law which authorized the Ministry of Justice 
to take expulsion measures against any foreigner who en- 
dangered the social or economic order of the country served 
as a continual threat to those who could get no work permits 
or professional cards. While the law had not been applied 
to foreign Jews except in a very few cases, its existence created 
great tension in an already unstable situation, and efforts 
were being made by the Jewish community to have the 
law abrogated. 
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Cultural Life 


Antwerp remained the center of Jewish traditional life in 
Belgium. Its population had increased by some 2,000 since 
1947, and while Antwerp had fewer Jews than Brussels, it 
claimed a highly organized and active Jewish community. 
In addition to four official synagogues subsidized by the 
state, Antwerp had many small houses of worship. Of the 
official synagogues two were of the Communaté Réunie 
(comparable to United Synagogue in this country), one was 
of the Maksiké Hadass (Agudist) and one was Spanish- 
Portuguese. The Antwerp community had one rabbi, two 
assistant rabbis and four religious functionaries. 


In Brussels, where the great majority of Jews did not at- 
tend synagogue, there were only two official synagogues, one 
for the general community and one for the orthodox. Smaller 
groups, such as the Sephardim and the German refugees, 
had set up two or three unofficial places of worship. Brussels 
had two rabbis and two religious functionaries. 

Official synagogues existed in Arlon, Liége and Ostend. 


The congregations of Charleroi and Ghent rented places 
when the occasion demanded. 


Education 


There were approximately 7,000 Jewish children of school 
age (from six to seventeen) in Belgium. About 40 per cent 
were receiving some type of Jewish education. Twelve 
hundred attended Jewish day schools in Antwerp and Brus- 
sels; 1,000 took courses in afternoon religious schools; 500 
lived in homes where Jewish education formed part of the 
curriculum; and 180 studied in yeshivot. 

There were two Jewish day schools in Antwerp, one having 
eight classes, the other twelve. The program of secular 
studies was the same as that in other state schools; in fact, 
the secular program was subsidized by the municipality. 
Religious instruction was financed by voluntary donations, 
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grants from the Jewish community and tuition fees paid 
by the parents. The curriculum of religious studies included 
prayers, Bible and commentaries, Hebrew and Jewish history. 
The languages of instruction were Flemish, French and 
Yiddish. 

The Hebrew day school in Brussels had five classes, at- 
tended by 130 pupils from the ages of four to fourteen. In™ 
addition to the official secular program, the course of studies 
included Jewish history, Bible and Hebrew. The language 
of instruction was French. 

While Brussels had only one all-day school, it had eight 
afternoon schools: three with Hebrew as the principal lan- 
guage of instruction, four with Yiddish as the language 
of instruction and one with a Hebrew and Yiddish program. 
Afternoon schools existed in Charleroi, Liége and Seraing 
S/Meuse. 

Each afternoon school was independent, receiving its funds 
and educational program from the religious, nationalist or 
political group which sponsored it. Classes met for a maximum 
of ten hours a week and a minimum of five hours. The stand- 
ard of instruction varied greatly from school to school, but 
all suffered from a lack of sufficiently qualified teachers 
and textbooks. ‘ 

The two yeshivot in Antwerp were subsidized partly by the 
JDC and partly by local contributions. One yeshivah was 
transplanted from Hungary in 1946 and intended to move 
on to Israel as soon as possible; the other hoped to remain 
in Belgium as an institution of higher Jewish learning. 

There were ten children’s homes, in each of which some 
type of Jewish instruction was given. Four were administered 
in the strict orthodox tradition. The educational standard in 
these homes was adversely affected, as were the afternoon 
schools, by a shortage of qualified teachers and appropriate 
textbooks. 

Twenty-six vocational schools had been established in 
Belgium by the American ORT, with courses in mechanics, 
carpentry, electricity, radio, tailoring, dressmaking, agri- 
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culture and bookbinding. There were also courses for adults 
in weaving, knitting, dressmaking, shirtmaking and corsetry. 
At the end of the last school term, ORT awarded 151 di- 
plomas, but since most of the graduates could not get work 
permits, they were unable to use their newly acquired skills to 
earn a living. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitism as an official government-sponsored ide- 
ology did not exist in Belgium. Neither did it exist in any 
organized form or as part of any political program. For 
the Belgians, anti-Semitism was still an integral part of the 
Nazi doctrine which they despised, and so they were not 
likely to be receptive to any anti-Semitic movement at this 
time. It is true that several newspapers of the extreme right 
were strongly opposed to Israel and attempted to link Zionism 
with communism, but this was regarded as part of a general 
reactionary program rather than as a specific manifestation 
against the Jews of Belgium. 

What did concern the Jews of Belgium was the social 
hostility manifested toward foreigners. This form of xen- 
ophobia on the part of the Belgians had been heightened 
by the influx of foreign Jews on Belgian soil, since the recent 
immigrants had to compete with returning Belgian war 
veterans for jobs and business opportunities. 

Furthermore, it cannot be denied that the German oc- 
cupation left its mark on the Belgian population. Before 
the war there was no acknowledged distinction between Jews 
and non-Jews; after the war, there could be no denying 
that such distinction existed. A source of friction was the 
Jewish children who were given shelter in Christian homes 
during the Nazi regime and whose foster parents did not 
wish to give them up. In most cases genuine attachments 
had been formed between the Christian parents and their 
adopted Jewish children and the problem of bringing these 
children back to the Jewish fold was one of great complexity. 

Widening the gulf between Jews and non-Jews even further 
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was the attitude of the many Jews in Belgium who regarded 
their status as transitory and did not attempt in any way 
to adapt themselves to the social, economic or political life 
of the country. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


DURING THE PAST YEAR the remnant of Dutch Jewry which 
survived war and postwar vicissitudes, began to take on the 
semblance of a stable Jewish community. At the outbreak of 
the war there were some 140,000 Jews in Holland, including 
20,000 German refugees whe were granted asylum by the 
Dutch government. Today, according to a rough count, 
there are an estimated 28,000 Jews in Holland, including 
4,000 of foreign birth. About half the total number live in 
Amsterdam, the remainder in thirty other communities 
throughout the land, particularly in larger cities. 

The Dutch government, governed by a coalition of the 
Catholic People’s party and the Labor party, adhered to its 
age-old tradition of tolerance. Thus, those Jews who survived 
the Nazi holocaust were able to re-establish themselves eco- 
nomically and socially without much difficulty. In certain 
quarters there were still vestiges of anti-Semitic feeling, but this 
was not considered by Jews of any significance. One of the 
most vexing of postwar problems, that of the Jewish war 
orphans living in Christian homes, was still not resolved to 
the satisfaction of the Jewish community at the time of writ- 
ing. The Dutch governmental agency in charge of war 
orphans was reluctant to remove Jewish children from Chris- 
tian homes where they appeared to be happy and well- 
adjusted. Discussions of this problem between the Jewish 
orphans agency, Leezrat Hajeled and the Dutch agency, 
OPK (Commissie van Oorlogspleegkindern) continued. 


Cultural Revival 


Amsterdam, the largest as well as the most prosperous of 
the Dutch Jewish communities, had reclaimed some of the 
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ruins of its cultural life. Parts of the old Jewish quarter in 
that city were almost completely demolished; the Ashkenazic 
synagogue, for example, had its interior so badly damaged 
that the congregation had not yet been able to restore it and 
worship there. On the other hand, the seventeenth century 
Sephardic synagogue was hardly damaged and was serving the 
community once again. The famous library attached to that 
synagogue, Etz Hayyim, had been reopened with a display of 
treasured manuscripts, archives and ancient volumes which 
had been carried off by the Nazis to Germany but were 
recovered at Frankfort after the liberation. Another Jewish 
library which had been preserved intact was the Rosenthal 
Collection of the University of Amsterdam Library. The 
Rabbinical Seminary in Amsterdam had been re-established; 
and interest in Jewish history was being stimulated by the 
monthly publication of a review of Dutch Jewish history. 

Amsterdam was the chief seat of higher education, but 
plans were under way to open a Yeshiva in Leiden, the well- 
known university town. Some thirty pupils from Hungary 
were to be brought to that city within the next few months by 
special permission of the Dutch government. 

An acute problem in Jewish education existed in the smaller 
towns and villages of Holland where there were no rabbis or 
teachers to conduct schools. In Amsterdam both elementary 
and secondary schools had been re-opened. A new youth 
organization had been created by the Jewish community to 
interest young people in Jewish tradition and ideals. 

One result of the war was an awakened interest in Jewish 
affairs outside of Holland, particularly in regard to Zionism 
and Israel. Zionist organizations were active in the cities, 
many of them having their own publications and several 
sponsoring summer camps for young people. 


Community Activities 


An indication of the increasing stability of the Dutch Jewish 
community was the fact that in the course of 1947—48 it had 
gradually become self-supporting. On September 1, 1948, 
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the Jewish Coordination Commission financed by the JDC 
and responsible for the greater part of the welfare work in 
Holland ceased to exist. The functions of this Commission 
were taken over by Cefina (Central Financial Action), whose 
goal was one million guilders a year, with which it planned 
to maintain several children’s institutions, a hospital and a 
Youth Aliyah movement. One group of 500 children living 
in a children’s village near Appeldorn, maintained by the 
JDC, left for Palestine on October 7, 1948. 

The Ashkenazic community of Amsterdam was able to move 
back into its regular quarters and was undergoing an internal 
reorganization: to centralize all work in the social and phil- 
anthropic fields. 

At the time of writing there were three Chief Rabbis in the 
Netherlands, as compared with one for each province before 
the war. In july, 1947, Rabbi D. Y. Schochet was brought 
from Basle, Switzerland to serve as Chief Rabbi of The Hague. 
This was the first instance in seventy-five years, with one 
exception, of a Dutch Jewish community importing a rabbi 
from another country. Also, a Hungarian, Rabbi Katz, was 
granted permission to enter Holland through the intervention 
of Queen Wilhelmina, and was serving in the Amsterdam 
House of Study. 


Immigration and Emigration 


From July 1, 1947, through June 30, 1948, Holland 
admitted 3,488 displaced persons. From September, 1947, 
through the end of May, 1948, 600 of these displaced Jews 
were granted permission to settle in Holland. Most of the 
immigrants came from German camps and were skilled work- 
ers. They were distributed in the four large cities, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Utrecht and Rotterdam, and in a few smaller 
ones. 

During 1947, according to a Hebrew Immigration Aid 
Society report, approximately 650 Jews emigrated from Hol- 
land. In October, 1947, as mentioned previously, 500 children 
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left the Appeldorn children’s village for Palestine. Many other 
young people were waiting for an opportunity to emigrate 
to Israel. 


Settling War Debts 


The restitution of property taken over by the Nazis con- 
tinued at a slow pace. Special courts for restitution had been 
set up to cope with this situation. Life insurance companies 
which in 1942 canceled most of their policies and handed 
over to the Germans millions of guilders belonging to Jews, 
had lost most of their suits and were beginning to repay on 
the canceled policies. Securities sold by the Germans were, 
however, still in the buyers’ possession. There was little 
chance that those securities payable to bearer and bought on 
a normal stock exchange would be returned to the original 
owners. 

A problem more crucial to the morale of the Jewish com- 
munity was that of former community leaders who had col- 
laborated with the Germans and facilitated deportation 
proceedings against Dutch Jews. The two chairmen of the 
Nazi-created Jewish National Council, Abraham Asscher and 
Dirk Cohen, were arrested in November, 1947, by the Public 
Prosecutor of Holland for collaborationist activities. Much 
public interest centered about the trial of these two men and 
many prominent persons urged their acquittal. In December, 
1947, they were released in their own custody pending a trial 
before the Extraordinary Court of Justice at The Hague. But 
in January, 1948, a Jewish “‘court of honor,’’ made up of 
representatives of the Jewish community and the Dutch 
Zionist Council, tried Asscher and Cohen and found them 
guilty of the following acts: obeying the orders of the Germans 
to organize a Jewish Council; publishing a Jewish weekly 
which was of more use to the Germans than the Jews; facili- 
tating the carrying out of certain German rulings, including 
the internment and deportation of Jews; advising Jews to pay 
the special levy imposed on them; and aiding in the selection 
of Jews for deportation, particularly in May, 1943. Both 
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defendants rejected the legality of the “court of honor” and 
refused to attend its sessions. They did not, however, resume 
their roles as leaders of the Jewish community. 

Another case receiving wide public attention was that of 
Frederik Weinreb, who was convicted of betraying fugitive 
Jews to the Gestapo and of extorting huge sums of money 
from Jews whom he aided in fleeing the country. The convic- 
tion took place in November, 1947, at which time friends of 
Weinreb, several members of the Dutch parliament and 
Jewish groups in the United States rallied to his aid. These 
persons charged that Weinreb was being railroaded to prevent 
his exposing the collaborationist activities of high Dutch offi- 
cials. The International League for the Rights of Man, which 
had an observer at Weinreb’s trial, demanded his release from 
prison in February, 1948, when he had served two thirds of 
the three-and-a-half-year sentence, and under Dutch custom 
was eligible for release. This and subsequent appeals for the 
release of Weinreb were denied, it being charged by Dutch 
authorities that new evidence had been brought in to prove 
Weinreb guilty of treachery against fellow Jews. A later 
decision was handed down by the Appellate Court of Holland 
on October 26, 1948, sentencing Weinreb to six years’ im- 
prisonment. 


FRANCE 


INSTABILITY CONTINUED TO MARK the political life of Frante 
during 1947-48. Many times the government appeared to 
flounder, only to be saved by last-minute compromises by 
the political parties. The rising tide of dissatisfaction was 
made evident in the October, 1947, municipal elections 
when General Charles De Gaulle’s newly organized rally ' 
showed striking gains, particularly at the expense of the MRP 
(Mouvement republicain populaire), which stood right of center. 
Even when Robert Schumann succeeded Paul Ramadier as 
Premier in November, 1947, and the MRP continued in a 
strategic position, the balance of government forces against 
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the two powerful extremes of the right and left remained 
precarious. There was much talk, especially by Socialists, of 
galvanizing into action a strong Third Force, but it was 
generally sensed that only economic recovery could create 
such a liberal democratic movement. 

Nevertheless, few would deny that the country was making 
headway in its reconstruction program. According to the 
New York Herald Tribune’s index based on 1938, French 
industrial production mounted from 102 in May, 1947, to 114 
in May, 1948. More goods of all kinds appeared on the 
market as the year progressed, and the quality of the bread 
improved. But these improvements hardly impressed the 
common man who still suffered from a faulty distribution of 
goods and services and a rising cost of living. Prices rose 
over 70 per cent during the year and the devaluation of the 
franc and removal of some controls seemed to be very ineffec- 
tive in stemming the tide. 


Reconstruction 


Three years after liberation, the economic and communal 
life of French Jewry was returning to normal. Except for the 
large transient group, employment was general and many 
Jews had already recouped some of their losses. The restitu- 
tion of their shops no longer constituted a problem for the 
vast majority, although Jewish tenants did not fare so well. 
The Conseil Representatifs des Juifs de France was still 
coping with various phases of the Jewish property question 
through its legal committee, and maintaining a close working 
relationship with the Restitution Service of the Ministry of 
Finance. It also provided legal assistance to needy Jews and 
immigrants, and presented their claims before the proper 
authorities. 

The stream of immigrants and transients entering France 
averaged over 2,000 individuals monthly, and the larger part 
continued to tax the resources of American relief agencies 
and of the COSAJOR (Comité Juive d’Action Sociale et de 
Reconstruction), the local welfare body. Employment place- 
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ment efforts were co-ordinated during the past year by a 
central committee which began to function in September 
and secured work as apprentices in small shops for over 1,200 
men and women. In view of the immigrants’ language dif- 
ficulty and the necessity of regulating the status of each with 
the Ministry of Labor, this figure represented a significant 
effort. Jewish employers responded well; 46 per cent of 
the immigrants were absorbed in the clothing industry, 33 
per cent in the leather and 6 per cent in the metallurgical 
industry. 

Other institutions also contributed to the rehabilitation. 
Hefud found placements for 560 workers through its four 
vocational training establishments around the Paris area. 
ORT expanded its work in France; with the help of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union it was able 
to open a training school in Montreuil. In addition, schools 
were opened in Casablanca, North Africa; Strasbourg 
and Marseille. At the end of December, 1947, the total 
registration for all-the ORT schools in France numbered 
2,925 students, an increase of 30 per cent over last year’s 
registration. 

The Joint Distribution Committee aided the reconstruction 
of the Jewish community by sustaining four credit or loan 
institutions, which extended business loans to a total of 1,230 
individuals. 


Welfare and FDC Activities 


Relief to individuals and institutions continued to consti- 
tute a serious problem for the community and a major re- 
sponsibility for the Joint Distribution Committee. Care and 
lodging for 4,000 transients was a tremendous burden, re- 
quiring large administrative and functional staffs. Canteens, 
old age homes, children’s homes and social case work were 
handled through local bodies such as COSAJOR, the Eclai- 
reurs Israelites, and various other federations and unions. 
Co-ordination of the medical program, largely carried out 
by OSE,-was initiated through the creation of a working 
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group of medical advisers. Supplies such as food, clothing 
and welfare items were brought into France at an average 
cost of eight to ten million francs per month. 

In all, while JDC began during the year to curtail expendi- 
tures and retrench in France, there was no appreciable 
assumption of financial responsibility by the local community. 
To remedy this situation, joint discussions were initiated 
between JDC officials and the community leaders to plan 
for a united Jewish campaign and to stress larger contributions 
from local sources. 


Kionism and Palestine 


One reason for the comparative lack of communal support 
for welfare and relief was the tremendous attention given to 
the situation in Palestine. From November 29 when France. 
joined with those nations which voted for partition in the 
United Nations Assembly, French Jewry devoted its major 
energies to the support of its fellow Jews in Palestine. The 
government gave numerous indications of its sympathy, and 
prominence was accorded by the press to the heroic stand of 
the Yishuy. Collections for Haganah amounted to the un- 
precedented sum of well over 200,000,000 francs for the six- 
month period following November 29. Equally impressive 
was the reaction of the Jewish community to the declaration 
of independence of May 15, when over 35,000 Jews, one 
third of Paris’ Jewish population, crowded the Villodrome 
d’Hiver to acclaim the event. It was significant that the first 
announcement of Moshe Shertok as the Foreign Minister of 
the new state dealt with the ministerial appointments of 
Eliahu Epstein to Washington and Maurice Fisher in France. 

Though the European commitments of France, as well as 
the unstable situation in the Moslem world where it had 
special interests, accounted for the hesitation of the govern- 
ment to recognize the Jewish state, there was still no doubt 
about its friendly attitude. A few days after the declaration, 
the members of the National Assembly sent a message of 
greetings to Israel. The hearty reception given to Chaim 
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Weizmann on his arrival in Paris following his acceptance 
of the Presidency of the Provisional Government of Israel 
was ample evidence of the prevailing spirit. 

No issue could have demonstrated more the democratic 
sentiment latent in the French tradition than that of the 
Exodus affair in June, 1947. 

When the British Navy escorted three refugee-loaded ships 
back from the shores of Palestine to Southern France whence 
they set out, the problem of forcing them to disembark was 
a matter for the highest government officials to consider. 
France had good reasons not to wish to upset the British 
applecart at that time. Division of opinion was inevitable, 
but popular sentiment, assisted by a favorable press, prevailed, 
and the invitation of the government to receive the refugees 
carried the additional clause that no force or compulsion 
would be exercised against them to get off the ships if they 
did not want to. 


Anti-Semitism 


Nevertheless, it was the impression of many observers that 
anti-Jewish sentiment had been planted on French soil during 
the past several years and that the country was more race- 
conscious than it had ever been. Whatever the reasons— 
whether the result of the influx of refugees, the tendency 
during the occupation of non-Jews to disassociate themselves 
from Jews in order to avoid reprisals, a sense of guilt towards 
Jews who suffered most, or resentment against Jewish claims 
for the return of their lost possessions—the manifest indica- 
tions of the presence of anti-Semitism warranted serious 
attention. Communists and reactionaries alike were guilty 
of promoting anti-Jewish feeling. The communist press pub- 
lished a number of articles and cartoons lampooning Jewish 
members of the cabinet such as René Mayer, Minister of 
Finance, and Jules Moch, Minister of the Interior, in a 
fashion which left no doubt that it hoped to make political 
capital out of the anti-Semitic feeling in France. At the same 
time, the residue of reactionaries, spiritual heirs of Action 
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Francaise, continued to abuse their freedom of expression. 
While their influence remained negligible, they succeeded 
in gaining ground in certain circles. Though the Committee 
to Liberate Petain was disbanded by the government, the 
same forces were successful in winning the light sentence of 
ten years’ imprisonment for Xavier Vallat, Administrator 
for Jewish Affairs for the Vichy government. At the public 
trial, Vallat proudly reasserted his anti-Semitic views, and 
won wide plaudits from his many friends as a gallant fighter 
for his country’s honor. The fact that these people were 
accepted by the De Gaullist party caused concern to some 
who found no political or doctrinal objection to the General. 
Others were less worried, and pointed to several leading 
Jewish officials, such as René Mayer and Henri Torrez, men 
close to the General’s inner circle. De Gaulle himself cer- 
tainly never gave the slightest endorsement to the views 
expressed by fascist elements. 


Defense 


While little discrimination marred the economic and social 
pattern of the country, the existing tension was considered 
serious enough to spur a small group of Christians and Jews 
to organize into the Amitié Judeo-Chrétienne and affiliate 
with the International Council of Christians and Jews. 
Though chiefly interested in the problem of anti-Semitism 
from the standpoint of religious education, it represented a 
serious effort to come to grips with the whole question of 
prejudice. 

In May, 1948, Jules Isaac, an active member of the 
Amitié, published his Zesus et Israel, a book which attempted 
to present in proper perspective the historical realities of the 
life and death of Jesus. It was widely acclaimed as a coura- 
geous revelation of the bias which the Christian tradition 
had developed towards the Jew, and an urgent plea for its 
elimination. 

A wide audience developed for the radio broadcast, Vozx 
@’Israel, heard each week under the sponsorship of the Con- 
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sistoire Central, whose musical director, Leon Algazi, pre- 
pared the program, usually consisting of musical selections 
and features of interest to the general public. 


Other attempts to deal with the problem of Christian- 
Jewish relations were few and sporadic. The League Against 
Racism, which recently dropped the word “anti-Semitism” 
from its title, held a few mass meetings which concentrated 
upon attacking leniency with collaborators brought to trial, 
and British policy in Palestine. It also put out the irregular 
newspaper, Le droit de vivre. ty 

During the course of the past year, the American Jewish 
Committee established a European headquarters office in 
Paris, one of the purposes of which was to assist local organiza- 
tions in their community relations. It was in close touch with 
the leaders of the Jewish community of France, who planned 
to set up a special defense committee in the fall of 1948. 
Meanwhile, the Jewish community was issuing a monthly 
bulletin of information on anti-Semitism and on interfaith 
relations. 

Also, the Centre de Documentation Juive in Paris main- 
tained a large documentary file on the whole area of Nazi 
operations against the Jews, part of which was used by 
prosecutors at the Nuremberg trials. This institution sponsored 
a conference in Paris in December, 1947, of similar historical 
bodies in Europe in order to exchange views on the best 
means of co-ordinating efforts at documentation, historical 
research and the defense of the rights of the survivors of Nazi 
persecution. 

On the international level, the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
manifested its traditional interest in the protection of the 
rights of Jews everywhere. It was one of the three organiza- 
tions which made up the Consultative Council of Jewish 
Organizations which had consultative status with the Social 
and Economic Council of the United Nations. The Alliance 
maintained a network of 116 schools in North Africa and the 
Near and Middle East, where formal instruction was given 
to over 50,000 Jewish pupils. 
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Education 


No real developments in the field of Jewish education in 
France can be reported, partly because of the strong ideologi- 
cal differences between the institutions, and partly because of 
the neglect in this area of Jewish work in favor of the pressing 
matters pertaining to Palestine. Among the interesting edu- 
cational projects which were initiated within the last few 
years were the Ecole Gilbert Bloch in Orsay, which stressed 
leadership training; the Centre Educatif, which prepared 
youth leaders for children’s orphanages; and the Centre 
d’Education Juive, which aimed to spread knowledge of the 
Hebrew language through special courses in Paris and the 
provinces. 

In addition to these and other schools for French children, 
there were over forty children’s homes, with an average 
population of fifty immigrant children, which could provide 
the opportunity for Jewish instruction. However, the annual 
report of the Council of Jewish Education and Culture drew 
attention in October, 1947, to the seriousness of the educa- 
tional crisis, asserting that “‘half of these children are raised 
by movements which differ even regarding the most elemen- 
tary notions about Judaism, while the other half are in institu- 
tions which care for their material and moral well being, but 
which, out of an overzealous concern for freedom, hesitate 
to touch on the Jewish problem.”’ 

The effort to trace children placed in non-Jewish homes 
or institutions during the occupation was spurred on recently 
by the creation of a Commission de Dépistage, consisting of 
representatives of OSE, OPEJ, UJRE, Colonie Scolaire, the 
two Rothschild homes and several other individuals. Operat- 
ing with funds from JDC, the committee hoped to solve this 
vexing question during the course of 1948-49. 


Youth Organizations 


An active program, consisting of special courses and study 
circles, the publication of a journal, Kadimah, and the opera- 
tion of a summer camp in Marseille, was carried on by the 
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Union of Jewish Students in various university towns through- 
out the country. Of the 97,000 students in France, the Jews 
represented a proportion well above their population ratio. 
There was a continual influx from the continent and abroad, 
many of whom unfortunately relied on assistance from a 
community already overtaxed. 

The Eclaireurs Israelites de France, numbering 6,000 Jew- 
ish Boy Scouts (2,000 in France proper and 4,000 in North 
Africa) had a special department, known as Service Social 
des Jeunes, which handled case work for young transients 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-three. Vocational 
training, supported by JDC, was also part of their program. 
Altogether, 200 young people per month were helped through 
their various welfare services. 

Zionist youth activity was loosely centralized in the Federa- 
tion of Zionist Youth of France, comprising all the movements, 
the most active of which were Hashomer Hatzair and Hapoel 
Hamizrachi. The latter organized last summer a successful 
camp project for its junior members, the B’ne Akiba. In 
addition, it directed the activities of one of the three hach- 
sharot (agricultural training colonies) in France, Bahad, 
which accommodated about 650 persons. The largest of the 
three, Hechalutz, had an average population of close to 3,000 
men, women and children. 


Religious Structure 


The management of the religious life of the community 
was the function of the Union des Associations Culturelles 
Israelite, or as it is more often called, the Consistoire Central. 
It was a purely voluntary body with no official status vis a 
vis the state, and its scope of activity was confined by law to 
religious matters only. The Consistoire Central administered 
the synagogues and temples, performed and recorded all 
religious ceremonies, operated the rabbinical school, and in 
general was unofficially recognized as the representative 
body of the Jewish community. The chief rabbi of France 
was the spiritual leader, though the Consistoire Central had 
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a lay president and executive body, and was composed of 
delegates of all the local religious associations. 

Not all the synagogues in France, however, were affiliated 
with the Union. Of the forty Rabbis in the country, fifteen 
were non-Consistorial, though most of them were located in 
Paris. They were mainly newcomers themselves, and were 
associated with immigrants’ synagogues. Neither were the 
synagogues in Alsace-Lorraine part of the Union, having 
retained their official status, and, like the other denominations, 
being recognized and supported by the state. 

Of interest is the fact that during the past year and a half, 
the Order of the French Legion of Honor was conferred on 
Chief Rabbi of France Isaie Schwartz, Chief Rabbi of Paris 
Julien Weill, and Judge Leon Meiss, President of the Con- 
sistoire—a significant token of the regard in which the Jewish 
community was held officially. 


Community Trends 


To describe the organizational structure of the Jewish 
community would involve a lengthy catalogue of societies 
and organizations representing all ideological and fraternal 
groupings. The effort made by the Conseil Representatif des 
Juifs de France, organized in Lyon in 1943 to bring order 
into the complex community pattern, met with limited suc- 
cess, since its very creation and existence would have been 
impossible had it attempted to encroach on the autonomy 
of existing bodies. Its effectiveness was further curbed by its 
all-inclusive membership, which prevented the homogeneity 
which is a necessary condition to any action. Its undoubted 
contribution was to bring together for the purposes of discus- 
sion the two previously papeetad sections of French Jewry, 
the immigrant elements and those more essbmulaiog! to French 
culture. 

In general, the tendency in 1947—48 was towards unification. 
Events in Palestine not only captured the imagination of the 
assimilated, but made possible a certain area of common 
ground between the extreme leftists and the Zionists. The 
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Zionist organizations were somewhat overshadowed by the 
general enthusiasm for the Jewish national cause. Further- 
more, the planning that was going into the creation of a 
United Campaign already suggested a further force for com- 
munity cohesion. These factors augured well for French 


Jewry. 


SWITZERLAND 


THE STABLE POLITICAL SITUATION in Switzerland continued to 
stand as a bulwark against any drastic change in the life of 
Swiss Jewry during 1947-48. 


Communal Life 


There were 25,000 Jews in Switzerland at the time of 
writing, 19,000 of whom were Swiss nationals. Most of the 
Jews resided in the cities, with Zurich leading, with more than 
6,000 Jews representing 1.8 per cent of Zurich’s total popu- 
lation. Consequently, Zurich was a center of Jewish cultural 
and communal activities, followed to some extent by Basle 
and Geneva. The Schweizer Israelitische Gemeindebund (“Swiss 
Federation of Jewish Communities’) comprised twenty-seven 
Jewish communities with a total of 3,622 families. 

At the suggestion of the United Jewish Educational and 
Cultural Organization (Europe) the Juedisches Lehrerseminar 
(‘“Teacher’s Seminary’’) in Basle conducted training classes 
for group leaders, which were well attended, particularly. by 
foreign students. 

The Union of Jewish Students of Switzerland, which was 
founded in 1946, numbered at the time of writing more than 
500 active members and played an active role in Jewish life. 
The promising program of this Swiss section of the Union Mon- 
diale des Etudiants Fuifs (“World Union of Jewish Students’’) 
had. among its objectives: co-operation in the rebuilding of 
Palestine (there were many Palestinian students in the Union), 
struggle against anti-Semitism in all its forms, and the de- 
velopment of cordial relations with organizations of non- 
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Jewish students. In addition, the Union provided material 
and moral aid to needy students. The education of Swiss- 
Jewish youth was being increasingly assumed by youth organi- 
zations, most popular of which were the Zionist Hechalutz, 
Hashomer Hatzair and the Jewish Scouts. 

The publication of the important periodical Revue Jurve, 
edited by Josué Jehouda, was temporarily discontinued. 


Refugee Help 


The majority of the 4,500 Jewish refugees still in Switzerland 
were being taken care of by the Verband Schweizerischer Fuedischer 
Fluechtlingshilfen. More than half of them received part or full 
assistance from this organization. (It is interesting to note that 
only 5,000 native Swiss Jews were able to work.) The organi- 
zation spent 4,000,000 Swiss francs in 1947 for the main- 
tenance of emigres and refugees, about one million less than 
in the preceding year. More than a thousand Swiss refugees 
and emigres left Switzerland in 1947 and the Verband spent 
more than 1,000,000 Swiss francs for their emigration. Of this 
number, 924 went overseas, the largest number to the United 
States (614), France was next with 76 immigrants or repa- 
triates, and was followed by Hungary (64), Australia (61) and 
Palestine (54). 

On February 1, 1947, the Joint Distribution Committee 
took over the official emigration department of the Verband. 
HIAS and JDC agreed to share the emigration load and 
administrative expenses equally. 

Permanent asylum in Switzerland based on a special 
Bundesratsbeschluss (“parliamentary dispensation’’) was granted 
214 applicants. 

The Verband assumed the responsibility for the maintenance 
of 400 Jewish children when the Swiss Hilfswerk fuer Emigran- 
tenkinder was dissolved at the end of 1947. 

The SIC Hilfe und Aufbau Committee which gave emergency 
material and spiritual assistance to children and sick people 
in districts lying immediately beyond the Swiss frontier was 
forced to discontinue its work because of lack of funds. 
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The Schweizerische Zionistenverband with 1,200 members rep- 
resenting all the different Zionist groups and political shades 
was the center of Zionist organizations and activities. 

The creation of the new state of Israel was the subject of 
enthusiastic celebration. A new bimonthly, Das Neue Israel, 
began publication in June, 1948, with the aim of illustrating 
and promoting the cultural, economic and political life of the 
new State. 

Hechalutz conducted an efficient training program for col- 
lective agricultural life in Palestine which culminated in work 
on a training farm in Bex (Waadt). 

Over 200 delegates from Jewish communities of more than 
forty countries attended the Second Plenary Assembly of the 
World Jewish Congress which convened in Montreux from 
June 27 to July 6, 1948. The Congress’ future course was 
discussed in the light of the two crucial issues of the day: the 
East-West political controversy and the relationship of the 
Diaspora to Israel. Re-elected to the leadership of the World 
Jewish Congress were Stephen S. Wise, Nahum Goldmann and 
A. Leon Kubowitzki. 

The Gemeindeverband, which participated in the World 
Jewish Congress, co-operated closely with the American 
Jewish Committee, with JDC, OSE and ORT. The association 
with these great American-Jewish organizations added sub- 
tantially to the welfare and self-assurance of the Jews of 
Switzerland. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitism, do-mant in Switzerland after the collapse of 
Nazism, was gradually reawakening. There were anti-Semitic 
allusions in books and in the smaller newspapers, but public 
response was negligible. The official attitude manifested itself 
clearly in the rather severe punishments meted out to Swiss 
National-Socialists who were aggressive anti-Semites. One 
of the most infamous of these traitors, Georges Oltramare, 
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was tried by the Swiss Supreme Court and condemned on 
November 14, 1947, to three years in the penitentiary and the 
loss of his citizenship rights for five years. During this trial 
the representative of the Swiss Attorney General sharply at- 
tacked Oltramare’s anti-Semitic activities as a danger to Swiss 
independence and sovereignty. 

Efficient educational work in the field of intergroup relations 
was performed by the Jewish-Christian Association to Fight 
Anti-Semitism in Switzerland, which had some 500 members, 
two-thirds of whom were non-Jewish. The Association co- 
operated closely with friends in other countries, particularly 
with the International Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
Association held two international meetings in Switzerland, 
one in Seelisberg in the summer of 1947, the other in Fribourg 
in the summer of 1948. 

Until recently there was a special decree prosecuting anti- 
Semitic activities. This decree was part of the wartime 
ordinance for the protection of democracy and was lifted with 
the abolishment of the entire ordinance. At the time of 
writing, the SIG (Schweizer Israelitische Gemeindebund) had failed 
in its attempt to incorporate the ordinance in the penal 
code. 


ITALY 


THE ApRIL, 1948, ELECTIONS confirmed the government of the 
Center with Alcide de Gasperi as Premier, and gave the 
Christian Democratic party a relative majority in the Senate 
and an absolute majority in Parliament. Representatives 
of almost all the other parties, with the important exception of 
the large Communist party, were included in the government. 
The defeat of the socialist-communist bloc was marked by 
incidents of violence, repeated strikes and attacks in the 
press, but the government of the center, now strengthened, 
demonstrated its ability to control the situation. 
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Legislation 


During the period between May, 1947, and May, 1948, 
little legislation was enacted by the government with regard 
to the Jews. The restitution laws all date prior to this period. 
The question became one of implementation. Although most 
of the cases were settled out of court, the various tribunals 
differed in the application of the law. 

An important legislative measure concerned the rebuilding 
by the state of synagogues destroyed during the war. This 
measure placed synagogues and Christian churches in prac- 
tically the same category insofar as state aid for reconstruction 
was concerned. In accordance with this law, the temples of 
Bologna, Milan, Leghorn and Florence were to be rebuilt. 


Immigration of Refugees 


A friendly tolerance characterized Italian postwar policy 
with respect to the immigration of refugees. The illegal 
influx of refugees continued, but the Italian government did 
little to stop it, knowing that, only a very small minority of 
refugees intended to remain in Italy, since most of them 
wished to sail to Palestine. . 

According to special agreements with the International 
Refugee Organization, that body was responsible for the refu- 
gees in the assembly camps. Recently (April, 1948) there 
was an order to transfer these camps from Northern Italy, 
where they were numerous, to Central and Southern Italy. 


Population 


The number of Italian Jews registered with the commu- 
nities was around 32,000. The slight increase as compared 
with last year’s figure of 30,000 was due to the excess of births 
over deaths, as well as to some extent to the return of Jews 
who left the country during the period of racial discrimination. 

The largest communities were those of Rome (11,700), 
Milan (5,800), Turin (2,400), Venice (1,800), Florence 
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(1,700), Vercelli (1,300) and Leghorn (1,200). All the others 
numbered less than 1,000. 

There were twenty-four communities in all, plus thirteen 
separate sections. They were situated mostly in the North. 
In the South, there were only two communities: that of Bari— 
recently constituted—with 600 Italian nationals and numerous 
displaced persons, and that of Naples. 


Internal Organization 


The period 1944-46 was characterized by the serious 
problem of the reorganization of Italian Jewry; 1947-48 may 
be designated a return to normal. 

All the representative bodies of the communities and the 
Jewish institutions were reconstituted. Directing the com- 
munities was the Union of Italian Jewish Communities, 
whose president was Raphale Cantoni. The Union of Com- 
munities was governed by a Council and an Executive, with 
headquarters in Rome. 

This period was also characterized by an adjustment to 
normal economic conditions. The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee contributions to the communities were diminishing 
gradually in accordance with a planned program which 
provided for the complete cessation of assistance by October, 
1948, with the exception of contributions to the Union of 
Communities and the Rabbinic College and aid to the children 
in the orphanages of Ostia, Rome and Turin. 

The economic progress was tied up with a marked increase 
in the compulsory contributions by recorded members of the 
communities. But this resulted in financial hardship for 
the other Jewish institutions (asylums, schools, hospitals, 
shelters, etc.) which were suffering from decreases in volun- 
tary contributions. These institutions were already in great 
difficulty because of the shrinkage in their capital which was 
almost completely invested in government bonds and real 
estate, the incomes from which had become totally inade- 
quate because of the inflation. This was perhaps one of the 
most serious aspects of the situation. 
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Intergroup Activities 


On November 8, 1947, Dr. Everett Clinchy, president of 
the International Council of Christians and Jews, organized 
a meeting in Rome which was attended by many Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, both lay and clerical. The purpose 
was to stimulate interest in the formation of an Italian Council. 
However, little resulted from this initial effort, because those 
who attended the meeting were basically unprepared. This 
necessitated the postponement of further meetings that had 
been planned. 

Experiences in other Italian cities were a little more satis- 
factory, although no permanent local committees were 
formed. 

The Union against Religious Intolerance and Racism re- 
mained a local body in Turin, where it had been created two 
years before. 


Anti-Semitism 


An anti-Semitic manifestation took place in April, 1948, 
when a few members of the neo-fascist MSI (Social Italian 
Movement) marched in a provocative manner before the 
synagogue in the Jewish district of Rome and in the streets 
of that area. An unverified report had it that cries of “Death 
to the Jews” were heard, and acts of outrage were directed 
against the monument commemorating the Nazi martyrs. 
The Jewish population promptly took action and dispersed 
the marchers. The leftist papers devoted much space to this 
incident, using it for their political purposes, as this occurred 
on the eve of the elections. For the same reason, the papers 
of the Center tried to minimize or ignore the event. The 
Union of Jewish Communities protested energetically to the 
Ministry ‘of the Interior, which expressed its regret and dis- 
approval. The MSI denied having provoked the incident 
and declared that it was not an anti-Semitic party. 
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Apart from this episode the situation remained stable, chars 
acterized by the absence of any propaganda or discrimination. 


Instances of religious bias which had formerly marked the 
propaganda of some preachers decreased, thanks to the 
prompt intervention of the Union. 


Kionist Activities 


On the occasion of the birth of the Jewish state, there were 
important manifestations of rejoicing in all Italian cities 
containing Jewish communities. There were special religious 
celebrations in the synagogues; the event was discussed with 
enthusiasm in all Jewish circles. 


The fund-raising campaign for Haganah met with great 
success, and at the time of writing 160 million lire had been 
collected. ‘The campaign of the Jewish National Fund also 
produced satisfactory results. However, there was no immi- 
gration of any consequence of Italian Jews to Palestine. 


ORT in Italy 


One of the most interesting aspects of Jewish life in Italy 
was the extraordinary development of ORT. It was ad- 
ministered by a Council of eighteen members, some of whom 
were non-Jews. 


There were eighty trade schools with 1,850 pupils (of 
whom 1,710 were DPs, 140 native Italians), 140 teachers 
and 50 members of the administration. There were 460 
graduates. 


The Italian press frequently mentioned this institution 
with great sympathy and admiration. Many journalists 
visited the ORT camps and schools and expressed interest 
in the admirable and useful work accomplished by Jewry on 
behalf of the survivors of the Nazi camps, who had been 
given the opportunity of rebuilding their lives through work. 

The Italian political world showed real interest in the 
activity of ORT; special mention should be made of the offi- 
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cial participation of Renzo Levi and Abraham Blass, chief of 
ORT, Italy, in the International Conference of Labor which 
took place in Rome from January 26 to February 9, 1948. 


Other Organizations 


The assistance lent by the Joint Distribution Committee 
which was extremely significant during the period imme- 
diately following the liberation and thereafter, was decreasing 
little by little, while that of the local organizations was in- 
creasing. By the month of October, 1948, JDC was to cease 
all its contributions to the communities and _ institutions, 
although it was to carry on in other fields on a reduced scale. 

OSE was the largest contributor to an infants’ home in 
Rome for children under three, to several children’s play- 
grounds situated in the principal communities and to summer 
camps. \ 


ee SOUTHEASTERN Leer 








IN FIVE OF THE SEVEN southeastern European countries 
discussed in this section, the year 1947-48 marked the achieve- 
ment of complete and effective Communist political control, 
and of a far-reaching transformation of the economic life 
of these countries on the model furnished by the Soviet 
economy. While the tempo of achievement of these uniform 
“revolutions” varied according to local conditions and moods, 
the objectives and processes of transforming these countries 
into ‘‘people’s democracies” were identical. 


1 Prepared in the offices of the American Jewish Committee. 
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In YucosLavia, this process started during the war, and 
the regime of Marshal Tito was already firmly entrenched 
at a time when the other Communist parties of the area 
were still in the thick of the fight for complete political dom- 
ination. By the end of the period under review, Marshal 
Tito’s local power and relative independence had incurred 
the suspicion and ire of the Cominform (Communist Infor- 
mation Bureau). 

In the spring of 1947, the position of the Communist 
party in Huncary was considered insufficiently powerful. 
Free elections held in 1945 had resulted in a disastrous defeat 
for the Communists. Subsequently, in May, 1947, Bela 
Kovacs, Secretary General of the majority Smallholders party, 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy by the Soviet oc- 
cupying authorities. This charge was later extended to in- 
clude the entire leadership of the majority party, and, grad- 
ually, to all parties opposing Communist dominance. The 
legally elected Prime Minister, Ferenc Nagy, and a number 
of other opposition leaders fled the country, the cabinet 
resigned, and a new, completely conformist “‘coalition govern- 
ment’? was put in power. New elections were held to confirm 
these changes. As a result of an extensive campaign, the Com- 
munists succeeded in boosting their share of the popular 
vote from 17 per cent (in 1945) to 22 per cent in the August, 
1947, elections, and in reducing the Smallholders party 
share from 57 to 15 per cent. Paradoxically, the votes lost 
by this originally progressive democratic party went to a 
new , ultra-conservative Catholic party, the Democratic 
People’s party, organized on the very eve of the elections 
with practically no publicity. A new, carefully planned 
electoral law greatly limited the right to vote, and gave the 
Communist-dominated coalition of Communists, Social Dem- 
ocrats, Smallholders, and the Peasant parties 80 per cent 
of the seats in parliament, although they had_ received 
only 60 per cent of the popular vote. (The law contained a 
provision that any party or coalition which obtained over 
50 per cent of the total vote was entitled to 80 per cent of 
the seats in parliament.) 
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The next step was to consolidate the leftist coalition itself. 
The same charges of conspiracy were leveled against the 
left-wing Social Democrats as had been made against the 
Smallholders party. In February, 1948, Charles Peyer, for 
many decades chairman of the Social Democratic party of 
Hungary, was sentenced in absentia to eight years’ imprison- 
ment for conspiracy to overthrow the ‘‘democratic republic.” 
Shortly thereafter, thirty-five rightist members of the Social 
Democratic leadership, among them many Jews, were com- 
pelled to resign from the party and from their public positions. 
Finally, on March 8, the Social Democratic party passed 
a resolution accepting fusion with the Communist party. 

In the wake of this political process followed the Communist 
transformation of the country’s economic life. First the coal 
mines and electric power sources were nationalized (1946), 
then the leading banks together with their industrial concerns 
(June 1, 1947), and, finally, on March 29, 1948, all industrial 
plants employing more than 100 people. Today more than 
90 per cent of Hungary’s industry is state-owned. 

Next came ButcariA. On June 6, 1947, Nikola Petkov, 
leader of the Agrarian party representing the large peasant 
population, was arrested and charged with preparing an 
armed coup d’etat. On August 16, he was sentenced to 
death; on August 25, the Agrarian party was dissolved; and 
on September 23, Nikola Petkov was hanged in Sofia. 

No obstacle was left in the way of the Communist party’s 
achieving the economic dominance of the country. A decree 
issued on January 25, 1948, ordered the nationalization of 
the entire industry of Bulgaria, with the exception of enter- 
prises belonging to foreigners. 

In Rumania, the final drive for exclusive Communist rule 
started in July, 1947, with the liquidation of the National 
Peasant party and the arrest of some 2,000 of its leaders, 
including its founders, Juliu Maniu and Jon Michalache, 
who were sentenced to hard labor for life. 

The drive continued in November, 1947, with the elimi- 
nation of foreign minister George Tatarescu and his rump 
Liberal party, the non-cooperative majority of which had been 
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discarded long before. Tatarescu was replaced by Ana Pauker, 
said to be the most influential Communist in Rumania. 
At the same time, the Independent Social Democratic party 
was placed under indictment for subversive activities, and 
later dissolved. In February, 1948, following the forced 
abdication of King Michael and the abrogation of the mon- 
archy, the collaborating wing of the Social Democratic party 
was compelled to merge with the Communist “Workers’ 
party.” In the March 28 elections, the Communist-led Front 
of People’s Democracy achieved the usual sweeping victory. 

By February, 1948, the rapid Gleichschaltung of CzEcHo- 
SLOVAKIA became an urgent necessity. On February 25, 
President Benes accepted the resignation of twelve noncol- 
laborationist ministers, and appointed a new cabinet under 
the permiership of the Communist chief, Klement Gottwald. 
Two weeks later, Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of the 
Republic and its perennial foreign minister, was dead; ac- 
cording to the official version, a suicide. His.passing was 
deeply mourned by Jews the world over, who considered him 
a great friend. 

On April 18, the Social Democratic party agreed to join 
the eaten ct party and, in May, engineered elections, 
the resignation of Prcsidend Benes and Klement Gottwald’s 
accession to the presidency completed the transformation of 
Czechoslovakia into a single-party Communist state. On 
April 28, all industrial and commercial concerns employing 
more than fifty people were nationalized. 

The Jews of this area, historically dependent on individual 
mercantile and industrial pursuits, were the greatest victims 
of the collectivist transformation of Eastern European eco- 
nomic life. The stark realities of Jewish existence in Eastern 
Europe—the Nazi-inflicted economic ruin, their poor health 
and abnormal age and sex distribution, and the fact that 
even their most energetic and capable elements had barely 
managed to re-establish themselves before this present crisis 
—all these made the economic future of the 800,000 surviving 
Jews more problematic than that of any other element of 
the population. The tragedy was rendered complete and 
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hopeless by the bitter civil strife, and the passions of the large 
dissatisfied majority of the population again were directed 
against the Jews; for, in varying numbers, Jews participated 
in local Communist governmental agencies, and, on the false 
principle of collective responsibility, all Jews became con- 
venient scapegoats. 

Unfortunately, there was no consolation to be found in 
the general status or treatment of the Jewish population of 
anti-Communist GREECE and TURKEY. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From the foundation of the republic until the Nazi oc- 
cupation of the country, Czechoslovakia had been univer- 
sally recognized as a country in which democracy prevailed, 
and in which no serious disabilities had been imposed on 
Jews. But after the war, both Communist and Slovak nation- 
alist policies prevented a satisfactory restoration of the pre- 
war. state of affairs. Slovakia continued to be one of the 
most undemocratic and anti-Semitic regions in all Europe. 
Ceaseless anti-Semitic agitation was accompanied by phys- 
ical violence, such as the riot in Bardeyov in June, 1947 
and the attempted pogrom in Nove Zamky later in the same 
month. There prevailed social and economic segregation of 
Jews, systematic legal discrimination, and the denial of civil 
and property rights. 


Restitution 


The Slovak National Council systematically supported 
illegal holders of Jewish property, aiding those who profit- 
eered under Hitler. The local Communist party eagerly 
participated in this ignoble competition for popularity. Re- 
actionary Slovaks sought to justify these violations by appeals 
to “racial self-interest,’ while Communists explained that 
their attitude toward Jewish property rights was a matter 
of expediency, since this expropriation was the only “pro- 
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gressive” policy favorably viewed by the population as a 
whole. Thus, Slovakia retained under national administration 
a substantial amount of Jewish-owned industrial property, 
even properties which had been formally recognized by the 
judiciary as subject to restitution to their legal owners. 

Even more striking was the treatment of Jewish agricultural 
property in Slovakia. Both Slovak political parties, the 
Slovak Communists and the Slovak Democrats, had seen to it 
that the agricultural property of Jews distributed among 
local peasants by the Slovak Nazi regime of Father Tiso 
was retained by these illegal holders, in violation of the 
postwar statute for all Czechoslovakia, which -provided for 
the restitution of these properties to their original owners. 

In addition, a large proportion of Jewish-owned agricul- 
tural property was subjected to “legal” confiscation and 
redistribution, on the pretext that the owners, all victims 
of Nazism, were of German or Hungarian nationality. The 
only explanation given for such confiscatory decisions was 
that the owners spoke German or Hungarian, or had studied 
these languages (in areas which before the first World War 
belonged to Austria or Hungary, where no secondary or 
higher education in the Slovak language existed). Jewish 
organizat ons were afraid to protest, and the unjust con- 
fiscatiors were fully protected by the Communist authorities. 

Under the guise of nat’onalism there was a similar con- 
fiscation of Jewish-owned industrial assets in the provinces 
of Bohemia and Moravia, among which the Beer and Ara- 
Anders concerns were the most important. The subterfuge 
of the “German background” of the owners was again used. 
The release of Jewish heirless property to the Jewish commu- 
nity for the purpose of rehabilitating the surviving victims 
of Nazism was prevented, and these assets were ultimately 
attached to the currency stabilization fund. 

The government attitude toward Jewish interests was best 
characterized by several public statements made by Vaclav 
Kopecky, Communist Minister of Information. On one oc- 
casion he charged the Jews with disloyalty for protesting 
against the wave of property confiscations. In March, 1947, 
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Mr. Kopecky vehemently attacked the few surviving Jews 
of Subcarpathia for having entered Czechoslovakia ‘‘in 
abject fear of Bolshevism.” According to the Social Demo- 
cratic daily, Pravo Lidn, Mr. Kopecky used the terms “‘those 
bearded Solomons, this Jewish rabble.’ 

On April 6, 1948, an amendment to the restitution law 
was adopted which substituted government bonds for actual 
restitution, and which provided that property distributed 
among small landholders was not subject to restitution. Once 
nationalized, property was no longer subject to restitution— 
as, for example, when a number of small individual enter- 
prises were consolidated into a business employing more than 
fifty persons. Restitution could be denied in all cases where 
*‘the public interest”? was involved. Each claim for restitution 
was subject to a test of ‘“‘national reliability.’ All claims 
were null and void, if not filed within three months after 


the promulgation of the new law. 


Communal Life 


The Communist coup d’etat was carried out with the aid 
of “‘actions committees.”’ By February, 1948, a Jewish Actions 
Committee of the Communist party presided over by (Mr.) 
Laura Simek was in full charge of Jewish affairs and by 
April most of the recognized Jewish representatives had 
been eliminated from responsible positions within the Jewish 
community. Zionists were hit hardest. Ernest Frischer was 
the first to be removed from his post as chairman of the 
Association of Jewish Communities of Bohemia-Moravia. 
Kurt Wehle, secretary general of the Association, fled the 
country. At the same time, Adolf Bebes, chairman of the 
Zionist Organization, was also eliminated from the Asso- 
ciation. Of the original leaders, only Frantisek Fuchs, the 
noted representative of liberal Judaism, was permitted to 
stay on as vice-chairman. The chairmanship went to Emil 
Ungar, an official in the Ministry of Health, the other vice- 
chairmanship to Edmund Schwarz, both designated by the 
Actions Committee. A memorandum protesting the removal 
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of Zionists from the Council was rejected by the Actions 
Committee. In June, Karel Stein, noted Zionist leader, was 
compelled to resign from the leadership of the Prague Jewish 
community. A few days later, the Actions Committee ordered 
Hanus Rezek, acting chief rabbi of Prague, to leave his 
post. After the establishment of control by the Actions 
Committee, the Jewish press concentrated on attacking anti- 
Semitism and fascism in America and Great Britain. 


Only the following information is available thus far on 
the attitude of the new regime to concrete questions of Jewish 
interest: In April, 1948, the Agudas Israel in London sub- 
mitted a complaint to the Prague government against the 
Jewish Actions Committee for its restrictions on religious 
activities. In June, a new constitution was adopted con- 
taining provisions against racial propaganda and formally 
guaranteeing religious freedom. 


HUNGARY 


Anti-Semitism 


To judge correctly the impact of the political developments 
described above upon Jewish security in Hungary, one must 
realize that the country was rife with anti-Semitism, and 
that the remnants of Hungarian Jewry were living in a tense 
atmosphere. All the Jews were held responsible for the 
political changes imposed upon Hungary from abroad. In 
many a small community in the Hungarian plain the ominous 
sign: ‘“Death to the Jews’? was smeared on fences and build- 
ings, and the desecration of Jewish cemeteries again became 
common practice. Against this rising wave of anti-Semitism, 
which served as an outlet for misdirected hatreds, very 
little was done’ by the Protestant churches, and nothing by 
the Catholic Church. Whereas a few years ago they attacked 
the physical existence of Hungarian Jews, Church author- 
ities now offered “‘spiritual salvation’? through conversion. 
As a result of these campaigns, numerous conversions took 
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place; on the other hand, some 800 returns to the Jewish 
religion were registered during the year. 

The governmental authorities, themselves, did not actively 
discourage anti-Jewish manifestations. They claimed they 
were under the necessity of acting cautiously, because ener- 
getic measures might add to the growth of anti-Semitism. 
At the time of this writing those responsible for the Miskolc 
pogrom, perpetrated two years ago by a Communist-led mob 
of miners, had not been tried; and Ferenc Dusek, the chief 
instigator of the Miskolc outrage, was an influential member 
of the parliamentary group of the Communist party. 

The Jews of Hungary, notwithstanding their widely 
differing political, economic and social interests were, as a 
body, completely dependent upon the protection of the 
regime for their very physical safety. Nevertheless it was 
reliably estimated that at least 45 per cent of the votes cast 
by the Jews went to middle-class parties such as the Small- 
holders party, the middle-class Radical party, and the old 
progressive National Democratic party, founded some forty 
years ago by the outstanding Jewish democratic statesman, 
William Vazsonyi. In addition, the great majority of the 
Jewish white collar and industrial workers (or about 30 
per cent of the entire Jewish voting population) voted for 
the Social Democratic ticket, partly because the early the- 
orists and leaders of this party were Jews. In the light of 
the known occupational distribution of the Jews, the strength 
of their non-Communist vote appears to be even more striking. 


— Population 


The Budapest statistics for the year 1945 listed 21,831 
Jews as independent breadwinners, 11,793 as private em- 
ployees, and 51,299 as workers. (The total Jewish population 
of Budapest is estimated at some 110,000, out of a total 
of 140,000 for the entire country. The usually quoted figure 
of 180,000 for the total population of Jewish descent includes 
about 40,000 converts to Catholicism. The figure of 85,000 
Jewish breadwinners given above excludes some 20,000 
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minors. It should be noted that under the prevailing economic 
_conditions, a large proportion of those listed as breadwinners 
do not actually earn their own living.) 


Restitution 


Governmental objections were raised to Jewish efforts to 
secure the return of confiscated Jewish stores and other 
business establishments. The restitution of Jewish-owned agri- 
cultural property and implements was sabotaged, chiefly 
under the pressure of the Peasant party. The principle of 
equal rights in this domain appeared to exist only on paper. 
In the summer of 1947, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
state was not liable for the death of Jewish forced laborers 
killed abroad, and even denied them the payment of pensions. 
The establishment of a Jewish Rehabilitation Fund was 
decreed early in 1947, and a managing Board for the Fund 
appointed, but the actual release of heirless property to the 
Fund has not yet started. Although the Custodian of aban- 
doned Properties was instructed to start turning over prop- 
erties held by his office to the Jewish Fund, the matter did not 
proceed beyond the stage of legal quibbling over the inter- 
pretation of the texts of the pertinent decrees. It was feared 
that the Fund would not receive the assets involved in time 
to fulfill its functions as defined under the peace treaty. The 
provisions of the treaty, specifying that Jewish heirless assets 
were to be used for Jewish rehabilitation in Hungary, had 
already been violated by the decree establishing the Fund, 
which prescribed formal declarations of death and probate 
of estates, instead of simple transfer to the Fund within twelve 
months after the ratification of the treaty. 


Economic Life 


In general, the official attitude of the government to 
Jewish life was simply that there was no specific Jewish 
problem in Hungary, and that collectivism would eventually 
solve all problems of inequality and insecurity, on an equal 
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basis for all. Although the Communist leadership had en- 
couraged = private economic initiative, to which Hungary 
almost exclusively owed her partial postwar recovery during 
the first two years following liberation, the government later 
put a drastic end to this compromise. 


As the collectivist trend progressed, Jews were charged 
with more and more economic offenses because of their 
private business activities. This official persecution of large 
numbers of Jewish business men created still another stereo- 
type of the Jew: this time as the profiteering saboteur and 
enemy of the new “‘people’s democracy.’ The implication 
of government sanction served as a relatively safe cover for 
anti-Semitic activity. It immensely strengthened anti-Semitic 
reactions in the poverty-stricken and embittered masses, 
victims of twenty-five years of fascist or semi-fascist indoc- 
trination. It was revealing that the “Council of Recon- 
ciliation,” an interfaith movement against anti-Semitism 
created after the war, ceased to function in September, 1947. 


Communal Affairs 


Zionism had made great strides among the Jews of Hungary 
in the period immediately following liberation. Ultimately, 
however, it failed by far to encompass the entire community, 
unlike other East-European countries. As a matter of fact, 
the great majority of Jews in Hungary, partly as a result of a 
long-standing non-Zionist tradition, and partly because of 
governmental opposition, remained aloof from Zionism. On 
the other hand, a marked intensification of religious life was 
noted, the synagogues were crowded, and, as in pre-war days, 
most of the social life of Jews was confined to the Jewish com- 
munity and its social, educational and cultural institutions. 

The representative organizations of Hungarian Jewry were 
the two Central Boards: the Central Board of Israelites in 
Hungary, and the Autonomous Board of Orthodox Jews in 
Hungary. Most orthodox Jews had formerly lived in pro- 
vincial localities, where the deportation took a much heavier 
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toll than in the capital. As a result, the great majority of 
the Jewish population came under the jurisdiction of the 
liberal Central Board, the chairman of which was Louis 
Stoeckler, president of the Jewish Community of Budapest. 
The head of the orthodox Board was Samuel Kahan-Frankl. 
Like his Rumanian colleague, Chief Rabbi Francis Hevesi 
left the country. 

Nearly 70 per. cent of Hungarian Jewry were members 
of the Budapest community. Yet, until the end of May, 
1948, no elections had been held in this largest Jewish commu- 
nity on the continent to replace the caretaker government. 
Elections were scheduled for March, 1947, but a bitter feud 
broke out between Zionists and non-Zionists, and Communist 
political leaders induced the government to order the post- 
ponement of the Jewish communal elections until the end 
of May, 1948. In the meantime, the two feuding factions 
had gradually composed their differences, and finally agreed 
on a common list. of candidates, Stoeckler was re-elected 
president, and some 35 per cent of the elective officers were 
filled with Zionist representatives. 


In Hungary, unlike most other Eastern European countries, 
the official Jewish organizations and communities were not 
controlled directly by Communists, but had a few Communist 
observers on their boards. 

There was a modification in the anti-Zionist attitude of 
the government following the change of the Soviet position. 
Previously, in July 1947 two representatives of the Jewish 
Agency were deported and the right to publish a Zionist 
weekly was denied, although there was only one Jewish 
periodical in Hungary, the weekly Uj Elot (‘“New Life’’), 
published by the Budapest Jewish Community. 

The material living conditions of the Jews in Hungary 
improved considerably during the year under discussion, to 
a great extent as a result of contributions by the Joint 
Distribution Committee. Here, as in all other countries, 
the JDC placed greater emphasis on vocational: rehabilita- 
tion than on mere subsistence relief. 
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RUMANIA 


Anti-Semitism 


The insecurity of the Jewish population of Rumania was 
aggravated by the radical political. and economic changes 
of the past year. In August, 1947, Joseph J. Schwartz, 
Chairman of the European Executive Council of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, reported on the basis of firsthand 
information that anti-Semitism was increasing in Rumania, 
and that the government, while certainly not anti-Semitic, 
was unable to cope with this development. At the same 
time,.in the course of its investigations into conditicns of 
European Jewry, the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine reported in August, 1947, that the Jews of Rumania 
were living in fear of mounting anti-Semitism and growing 
political and economic insecurity; that tens of thousands 
of them were existing solely on American Jewish relief, and 
that. a large number considered emigration to Palestine the 
only solution to their problem. 

During the past year, no major anti-Jewish outbreaks 
occurred; however this was attributable not to a tranquil 
atmosphere, but rather to the prevalence of thoroughgoing 
police action. Minor anti-Jewish disturbances occurred in 
a large number of localities all over the country. In the 
rural districts of Transylvania, a mixed commission of 
police and judicial officials had to take action to stamp 
out an alarming increase in anti-Semitic incidents. The 
commission had to replace the gendarmerie in numerous 
villages’ where anti-Jewish disturbances occurred. In some 
of these localities, attacks on the homes of Jews became a 
daily occurrence. In September, 1947, a number of Jews 
were attacked and beaten in the town of Braila. In Timisoara, 
twenty-six former members of the Gestapo were arrested for 
attacking the headquarters of a Jewish youth organization 
and injuring. several Jews. There were some fifty Nazis 
involved in the attack. Jewish employees were syste- 
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matically dismissed by anti-Semitic businessmen and govern- 
ment officials taking advantage of legal changes, such as 
the issuance of a new labor redistribution law. 

A new type of anti-Jewish action emerged that exploited 
the desperate Jewish mood of flight from the country. In 
the summer of 1947, the arrest was reported of an organized 
gang of smugglers who recruited groups of Jewish emigrants, 
guided them across the Hungarian-Rumanian border, and 
then robbed them of all their belongings in remote mountain 
regions. 

There is no reason to doubt that the government was 
trying hard to discourage, prevent, and even to punish, 
anti-Jewish excesses. For example, by October, 1947, a special 
commission to eliminate fascists and anti-Semites from uni- 
versity faculties had dismissed over 1,500 instructors and 
other personnel attached to Rumanian universities, most of 
them on charges of anti-Semitic activities. On the other 
hand, systematic official attempts to implicate all opponents 
of the regime in anti-Semitic activities, and the indiscriminate 
use of the charge of anti-Semitism for political reasons only 
increased the insecurity of the Jewish population. 


Economic Situation 


The exceptional economic difficulties caused by the worst 
crop failure in Rumanian history, and the immediate con- 
sequences of the rapidly progressing economic  trans- 
formation of Rumania greatly contributed to this Jewish 
insecurity and fear. The drastic currency stabilization of 
September, 1947, also brought the work of Jewish organ- 
izations and institutions of the country to an almost com- 
plete standstill, and the resulting lack of funds caused the 
shutdown of most Jewish schools and charitable institutions. 
A subsequent government grant of thirty-two million lei for 
Jewish schools, hospitals and other institutions could not nearly 
meet actual needs. The situation of most Jewish relief in- 
stitutions was all the more serious, as the new program of 
the Joint Distribution Committee concentrated on vocational 
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training and assistance rather than relief. The situation 
appeared hopeless; at least 50,000 adult Jews had no adequate 
means of subsistence, additional large numbers of children, 
sick and aged persons required direct and permanent assist- 
ance, and the ability of individual Jews to contribute to 
Jewish welfare funds rapidly decreased. 

The only improvement shown in the economic status of 
the Jews was in employment. Jewish workers were re- 
instated belatedly in increasing numbers into jobs which 
they had lost under Nazism. In September, 1947, the Ministry 
of Justice instructed the judiciary to give special attention 
to applicatiors by Jews for the return of homes from which 
they were ousted during the Antonescu regime. Inasmuch 
as Rumanian judges had previously rejected all such appli- 
cations, the improvement in housing conditions that might 
ensue for Jews remained in doubt. Jewish organizations in 
Rumania had long demanded that widows and orphans of 
Jews killed either in pogroms or after deportations receive 
pensions on the same basis as war widows and orphans. In 
March, 1948, the press reported the introduction of a bill 
granting such pensions in parliament, but the fate of the 
measure remained unknown. The issues of property resti- 
tution in general, and of the release of heirless property to 
the Jewish community in particular, also remained unsettled. 


Human Rights 


The government seemed to abandon its earlier position 
that legally the Jews were Rumanians of Jewish faith. In 
April, 1948, a government spokesman declared that under 
the proposed constitution, Jews in Rumania would enjoy the 
same rights as were accorded other nationalities, and would 
be entitled to a “‘national minority” status. In November, 
1947, legislation providing imprisonment for from six months 
to two years for ‘racial offenses” against the rights and 
honor of national minorities, including discrimination in 
employment, was drafted by the ministry of justice. According 
to press reports, freedom of religion would be guaranteed 
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under the new constitution, but religious communities would 
no longer be supported by the state. National minorities, 
on the other hand, would be entitled to establish their own 
schools to be supported by the state. 


Jassy Massacre Trial 


After more than three years of political maneuvering, 
the trial of some ninety-five persons implicated in the Jassy 
massacre of 1941 was reopened in June, 1948, before the 
Court of Appeals in Bucharest. Of the 150 original de- 
fendants, some 65 had died or disappeared. ‘Two years 
ago, the defendants were either freed, or received token 
sentences by a military court. At this writing, the hearing 
of witnesses of the prosecution is in progress. 


Communal Life 


In the domain of Jewish communal life, William Filder- 
man’s resignation in November, 1947 as president of the Union 
of Rumanian Jewish Communities was followed by the 
dissolution, in December, 1947, of the Jewish party which 
had played a prominent part in Rumanian Jewish life before 
the war. Dr. Filderman subsequently left Rumania. In 
February, 1948, the Union of Jewish Communities, in process 
of liquidation, was merged with the Communist-dominated 
Jewish Democratic Committee, under the name of the 
Federation of Jewish Communities. Eduard Manolescu, 
representing the former Union, and M. A. Saraceanu and 
H. Serban, representing the Democratic Committee, were 
reported to be heading up the new organization, which 
appeared to be closely adapted to the prevailing political 
needs. ‘The Front of People’s Democracy named five Jewish 
candidates to represent the Jewish population in Parliament. 
These included Manolescu, Maximilian Popper, Hersch 
Leibovici, secretary of the Federation, Bercu Feldman, a 
Communist, and Marcel Fischer. Neither the liberal wing 
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once represented by Filderman nor the Zionist movement 
was represented. Early in 1948, Alexander Shafran, Chief 
Rabbi of Rumania, resigned his position and left the country, 
and in April, 1948, Moses Rosen was inaugurated as deputy 
Chief Rabbi. 


Emigration 


The exodus of Jews from Rumania was extremely difh- 
cult. The government and the Communist party employed 
every means to check the movement. Hundreds of inter- 
cepted emigrants were sentenced to imprisonment, and some 
even to forced labor. In December, 1947, a bill was intro- 
duced to deprive illegal emigrants of their citizenship. In 
September, 1947, nineteen persons fleeing Rumania, among 
them a number of Jews, were reported shot by Rumanian 
frontier guards. In December, 1947, Hungarian authorities 
abandoned their policy of tacit acquiescence to the movement 
of the refugees through their territory, and from then on, 
they returned thousands of emigrants to Rumania. Other 
groups of Rumanian Jews attempting to cross into Germany 
from Austria en route to Palestine were refused admission 
by American troops. Altogether, some twenty thousand 
Rumanian “‘infiltrees’’ succeeded in reaching Austria. There 
they had to spend months under intolerable conditions; in 
March, 1948, all Rumanian refugees, including those already 
admitted to displaced persons camps, were removed to refugee 
centers administered by the International Refugee Organ- 
ization and maintained largely by supplies from the Joint 
Distribution Committee. The discriminatory provisions of 
the Immigration Law of 1948 enacted in June, 1948, by the 
United States Congress clearly indicate that for the pre- 
dictable future the problem of these wanderers depended for 
its ultimate solution upon Palestine. The refugees who were 
interned by the British on Cyprus, after having taken the 
sea route to Palestine with the permission of the Rumanian 
authorities, seemed nearer a final haven than the “infiltrees”’ 


in Austria. 
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GREECE 


Anti-Semitism 


Under the stress of the civil war in Greece, fundamental 
freedoms, such as safety of the person against seizure without 
warrant, deportation or internment without trial were 
nonexistent. Indiscriminate mass murders by privileged bands 
went unpunished. Despite the improverrent in the military 
situation of the nationalist forces there was no relaxation 
of oppressive and persecutory measures; instead the atmos- 
phere of chauvinism and revenge was intensified. 


The small Jewish community of Greece suffered from this 
unrestrained atmosphere. A considerable number of the 
Jewish survivors had fought with the EAM (Greck National 
Liberation Front) against the Nazis when this organization 
was the recognized center of all national resistance to the 
invader. These Jews had fought for their own survival, 
besides being animated by the desire to share in the fight 
for liberation. But now many of them were treated as enemies 
and held prisoners, merely because they had fought with 
EAM against the Germans during the war. During the 
early postwar period, this Jewish heroism and the role of 
EAM in saving Jewish lives were widely broadcast. 


More ominously, most of the nationalist press coupled 
its anti-rebel propaganda with increasing anti-Jewish agi- 
tation. It represented Communism as Jewish-inspired world 
intrigue, and every Jew as a Communist, and claimed that 
the’ rebel Greeks were misled by Jewish influence. This 
spirit became manifest in a number of press comments on 
the Palestine partition resolution of the United Nations, 
which was opposed by the Greek government. A number 
of newspapers stated that American life was dominated by 
*‘Jewish finance power.” . 

In the campaign against a rapidly spreading religious 
movement known as the Hiliastai (Millenarian) sect, whose 
doctrines closely resemble those of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
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movement, it was charged that the Jews were instrumental 
in creating and fostering this heresy in Greece, in order to 
weaken the position of the official Greek Orthodox Church, 
and, by so doing, undermine the nation’s spiritual cohesion 
and ‘its national resistance to the Communists. American 
officials returning from Greece brought with them copies of 
a circular letter bearing the title, ‘“‘Information Bulletin 
No. 1,” and printed on the letterhead of the Archbishopric 
of Athens. This document contained the statement that the 
preachers of ‘‘Hiliasm” were “paid agents of Judaism.” 
(Another document, attributed to the Holy Synod, allegedly 
declared that the Hiliastic heresy was connected with the 
Zionist movement.) However, in a personal interview with 
Dr. Max Gottschalk of the American Jewish Committee, 
Archbishop Damaskinos emphasized his conviction that the 
Jews had nothing in common with the Hiliastic movement, 
authorized his interlocutor to make this statement public, 
and categorically denied that the Archbishopric of Athens 
was interested in involving the Jews in this matter. Never- 
theless, this sustained anti-Jewish agitation could not fail 
to affect both popular and official attitudes toward the 
Jews. 

In the second half of 1947, a marked intensification of 
anti-Jewish sentiment was observed in Northern Greece and 
particularly in the city of Salonika, in part as a reaction to 
Jewish claims for property restitution. In many such cases, 
the courts confirmed the Greek holders’ title to the properties. 
At the same time, Jewish homes were almost regularly requi- 
sitioned to quarter refugees from the war-torn regions. 
It was also reported that the taxes of Jewish shopkeepers 
were set two to three times higher than those of their Greek 
competitors in Salonika; that Jewish unemployed were denied 
assistance by the state employment agency, and that poor 
Jewish families could expect no help from government wel- 
fare centers. Finally, without warning and motivation, a 
government commissar was put in charge of the affairs of 
the Salonika Jewish community itself. 
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Discrimination 


Legally and administratively, the government attitude 
toward the Jews deteriorated, despite the incontestable good- 
will of Prime Minister Themistocles Sofoulis. Unfortunately, 
the same good will could not be ascribed to the Populist 
Party led by Foreign Minister Tsaldaris, and the groups 
farther to the right. 


The law dealing with restitution of property to individual 
claimants, was drastically revised to deprive the original 
statute of its substance and render it useless. 


The Jewish community of the former Italian island of 
Rhodes was compelled to ‘account for’ 340 pieces of real 
property owned by its members who had been exterminated 
by the Nazis; these properties had previously been handed 
over to the Jewish community by the British occupation 
authorities. 


A new law increased inheritance taxes on Jewish property 
in an exorbitant manner, rendering restitution even more 
illusory. In addition, a moratorium on rents nullified just 
provisions in the original restitution law and prohibited the 
eviction of squatters, instead of providing for the evacuation 
of Jewish houses and shops. 


Finally, passports were refused to Jews desiring to leave 
Greece for Palestine, and Jewish migrants passing through 
Greece on their way to Palestine received unfriendly treat- 
ment. 


Governmental opposition to Jewish interests reached a 
climax in its manipulations, despite all official pledges, 
of the matter of Jewish heirless property. As a result of these 
maneuvres, the three-year-old law providing that Jewish 
heirless property should go to a Jewish successor organization 
remained dormant. In December, 1947, Prime Minister 
Sofoulis had given personal assurances to Milton Winn 
of the American Jewish Committee that the government 
would soon issue the implementing decree to the law. AI- 
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though another half year passed, these assurances did not 
materialize. The responsibility for this remissness rested with 
Dingas, a Salonika lawyer and politician, and a member 
of the government commission entrusted with the final 
formulation of the decree. It was well known in Greece that 
Dingas served for years as counsel for a committee represent- 
ing the interests of some 12,000 unlawful holders of Jewish 
property in Salonika, whose only objective was the preven- 
tion of property restitution to Jews. (This group was also 
partly responsible for the ceaseless defamation of Jews 
in the press.) With the active aid of influential politicians 
and government officials, they abandoned the strategy of 
procrastination intended to negate the entire legal com- 
mitment, claiming that the Greek state was obligated to 
protect property interests of its subjects abroad before 
it could proceed with the implementation of restitution at 
home. 

For American consumption the release of heirless assets 

to the Jews in Greece was presented as adversely affecting the 
budgetary situation in Greece, and, indirectly, the American 
taxpayer’s commitments in Greece. This was untrue, of 
course, because the transfer of title to properties from one 
private holder to another within Greece could be of no fiscal 
consequence. 
‘Unfortunately, the Greek Jewish community and_ its 
representative organs were greatly hampered by the pre- 
vailing political atmosphere from taking an effective stand 
on these and other vital Jewish interests. Internal divisions, 
fears and squabbles in the community greatly enhanced 
its ineffectiveness. The tireless efforts of Asher Moissis, the 
head of the Council of Jewish Communities, were usually 
futile. 

On February 13, 1948, two Jews, Vital Hasson and Inno 
Recanati, were sentenced to death in Athens on charges 
of betraying their co-religionists to the Gestapo during 
the: war. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Because Yugoslavia was more consolidated politically and 
economically than the other countries of southeastern Europe, 
the record of the past year lacked such decisive and dramatic 
developments as characterized events in Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria or Czechoslovakia. 


The absolute control of the press and of communications 
with the outside world prevented the receipt of specific 
information on the situation of the small Jewish community 
of Yugoslavia. No Jewish press agency or Jewish newspaper 
here or abroad was able to publish any factual information, 
favorable or unfavorable, on that situation. 


The few items of Jewish interest which arrived under a 
Belgrade dateline, may be summed up as follows: 


In May, 1947, a Reuter dispatch from Belgrade quoted 
“a high Yugoslav official’ as declaring that his country 
would advocate at the United Nations ‘‘full independence 
for Palestine and all other Arab states.’? The official was 
further quoted as stating that the Yugoslav delegation would 
call on all members of the UN to declare their willingness 
to participate in the solution of the problem of Jewish dis- 
placed persons by accepting their share of displaced persons 
immigration. 

The Yugoslav government was the only Eastern-European 
government which refused to support the partition decision 
of the General Assembly. Nevertheless, on May 28, 1948, 
the Yugoslav government granted unconditional recognition 
to the provisional government of Israel. 

A Belgrade dispatch reported on January 5, 1948, that a 
film made in Czechoslovakia and entitled Nikola Suhaj was 
withdrawn by the State Committee on Films from circulation 
in Yugoslavia, following a protest that it portrayed a Jewish 
character in a manner tending to arouse group anti-Semitism. 
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TURKEY 


There are about 80,000 Jews in Turkey, of whom some 
56,000 live in Istanbul, 14,000 in Izmir, and the remainder 
scattered in other places, such as Broussa, Ankara, etc. The 
great majority are badly off economically; the wealthier 
group had been seriously affected by the discriminatory 
wartime property tax called Varlik (see American Jewish 
Year Book, Vol. 49). Nevertheless, needy Jews were cared 
for by domestic Jewish charitable organizations. The Jews 
of Turkey took pride in the fact that they did not seek outside 
material help. Their greatest need was for technical yes and 
advice on vocational training. 

Discriminatory practices in the economic field and in civic 
activites existed, nor were the Jews secure politically. There 
were anti-Semitic statements in the press, essentially anti- 
Zionist. Under such circumstances, the Jews were not 
particularly active in politics, although one of the official 
opposition parties recently authorized was represented bya a 
Jewish deputy in parliament. 





GERMANY AND AUSTRIA aS 





— — —By Boris Sapir— 


In 1947-48 GERMANY AND AusTRIA lived under a regime of 
occupation. The countries were divided into four zones: 
American, British, French and Russian. The cities of Berlin 
and Vienna were divided into four sectors, each governed by 
one of these powers; Vienna had in addition an international 
sector. 

Attempts to create a central government for the whole of 
Germany failed because of divergent views entertained by the 
Western powers on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on 
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the other. In February, 1948, economic self-government in 
the combined American and British zones, a so-called Bizonia, 
was established. But the chaotic economic conditions and 
political disorganization in Western Germany called for more 
radical steps. ‘Towards the end of 1947, industrial production 
in all zones of Germany fell to 34 per cent of what it had been 
in 1938. The output in the Ruhr basin, which amounted to 
some 400,000 tons a day before World War II, was 280,000 
tons in November, 1947, and 255,000 tons in January, 1948. 
The steel plants.of the Ruhr basin produced 2,600,000 tons in 
1947, instead of the yearly norm of 5,800,000 allowed by the 
Potsdam conference and of 14,000,000 tons before the last war.. 
In order to improve the situation and in view of the difficulty 
in reaching an agreement with the Soviet Union, the three 
Western Allies envisaged the setting up of a temporary German 
government for their zones and a reform of currency. These 
plans met with the strong disapproval of the Soviet Union, 
which, by way of retaliation, introduced a series of measures to 
isolate the American, British and French sectors of Berlin 
from the zones occupied by those powers. 

In Austria, endeavors to reach an agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the Western Allies and to prepare a definite 
peace settlement between these four, powers and Austria had 
at the time of writing not led to any positive result. 


GERMANY 
Population | 


_ There are no exact data on the number of native Jews in 
Germany in 1947-48. Local leaders estimated their number 
at approximately 16,000 (DW March 5, 1948).! According to 


! Periodicals frequently referred to in this article are abbreviated 
as follows: 

AJY = American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 49, 1947-1948. 

DW = Der Weg, Berlin. 

DnW = Der neue Weg, Vienna. 5 

JG = Juedisches Gemeindeblatt fuer die Britische Zone, Duesseldorf. 

NW = Neue Welt, Munich. , 

ZdZ = Kwischen den Zeiten, Coblenz. 
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reports of the Joint Distribution Committee which corroborate 
this estimate, there were some 4,500 German Jews in the 
United States zone of occupation, 4,000 in the British, 500 in 
the French and 7,500 in Berlin. 

The only available data on the natural increase of the 
Jewish population are from Berlin. The Mitgliederverzeichnis 
der Juedischen Gemeinde zu Berlin as of July 31, 1947, listed only 
141 children born after May, 1945, for a community of 7,638. 
In August, 1947, 295 repatriates arrived from Shanghai. But 
during the year under review probably more groups joined the 
Jewish Gemeinden (communities). Therefore, the change in 
the number of German Jews was insignificant as compared 
with that of the preceding year (AJY, p. 364). 

Indications from several localities confirm the assumption 
that the Gemeinden contained an abnormally high percentage 
of elderly persons, and that only a fraction of their members 
was of local origin. On July 31, 1947, of 7,638 Gemeinde: 
members in Berlin, 2,925, or only 38.29 per cent had been born 
in that city. In the Russian zone, where the Joint Distribution 
Committee distributed supplies to some 1,200 German Jews, 
60 per cent of the latter were over fifty years of age, according 
to a JDC report for October, 1947. 


Economic Conditions and Communal Institutions 


The German economy was disrupted to an extent not to be 
judged by normal criteria. Last summer a German physician 
told this writer that he took two days a week off from his work;: 
he had to spend at least two days visiting farmers in order to 
obtain food for his household. Under such conditions, the fact 
that the majority of able-bodied German Jews either were re- 
established in their former professions or businesses, or had 
found new occupation, was not as important as the question 
whether they did actually receive enough food and clothing. 

In the whole of Germany with the exception of Bavaria, the 
German Jews obtained supplementary rations of approxi- 
mately 500 calories a day from the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. In Bavaria, where, thanks to the activities of Bayerische 
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Hilfswerke (AJY, p. 371), the situation was somewhat better 
than in the rest of Germany, steps were taken in November, 
1947, to include the German Jews in the JDC distribution 
system. In addition to the normal supplementary ration, the 
JDC granted special rations to various categories of the Jewish 
population, such as children, aged persons, expectant and 
nursing mothers, patients in hospitals, etc. The existence of 
German Jewish institutions—children’s homes, old age homes, 
hospitals—was dependent upon JDC supplies. 

Towards the end of 1947, the VVN (Vereinigung der Ver- 
folgten des Naziregimes—‘Union of Persecutees of the Nazi 
Regime”) was established in Berlin to protect the economic 
and political interests of victims of Nazi rule. This organi- 
zation had been in existence in other parts of Germany since 
1945. It held its first national congress in Stuttgart on Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1948, and elected a National Council. Although 
German Jews were represented in the Council by prominent 
leaders, a controversy arose in the German Jewish press 
as to whether Jews should continue membership in the VVN, 
since certain groups charged that the Union was a Communist 
front organization. 

Religious life acquired more stability with the appointment 
of several rabbis: Hermann Helfgott as Chief Rabbi in the 
British zone; the former Chief Rabbi of Munich, Aaron Ohren- 
stein, as Chief Rabbi of Bavaria; and Thon as Chief Rabbi of 
Frankfort on the Main. Michael L. Munk performed the 
functions of Chief Rabbi in Berlin. Early in 1948, Rabbi 
Simon G. Kramer of the Synagogue Council of America was 
appointed intermediary between the U. S. Military Govern- 
ment and the Gemeinden. 

There were three main newspapers published by the Ger- 
man Jews: Neue <eit in Munich for the United States zone, 
Juedisches Gemeindeblatt in Duesseldorf for the British zone and 
Der Weg in Berlin. A Jewish publishing house, called the 
Juedische Verlagsgesellschaft, was set up in Wiesbaden in 
March, 1948. 

Also of interest were economic institutions established during 
the year under review. Towards the end of 1947, a Union of 
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Jewish Tradesmen’ (Interessengemeinschaft Juedischer Gewerbe- 
trecbender) was formed in Hamburg to protect Jewish merchants. 
In March, 1948, it had 150 members. A co-operative bank, 
Jurta, was founded in Munich at the beginning of 1948 to 
provide credits for Jewish businessmen. Finally, the Gemeinde 
in Berlin organized a Loan Fund (DW May 14, 1948). 


Restitution and Legal Status 


Compensation for losses suffered under the Hitler govern- 
ment included restitution of property, restoration of certain 
rights, such as pension claims, and indemnification. 

Until May, 1948, there was no restitution legislation in the 
Russian zone, except in Thuringia, where a restitution law 
was promulgated as early as 1945; legislation was pending in 
Berlin and in the British zone; and laws were enacted in the 
United States and in the French zones. Lack of space prevents 
an analysis of the technical details of these laws.! Of special 
importance was the fact that these were promulgated by the 
occupation powers, and not by the German authorities. The 
draft of a restitution law for the United States zone was ready 
early in 1947. After protracted negotiations, it became clear 
that no consent could be obtained from the four occupation 
powers for the enactment of this law in all four zones of Ger- 
many. In the American zone the draft was opposed in the 
Laenderrat (‘Council of States”). The representatives of Ba- 
varia, Wuerttemberg, Baden and of the city of Bremen voted 
against the draft, and the representatives of Hesse abstained. 
The German officials were opposed to provisions in the draft 
which they said would cause hardship to persons who had in 
good faith purchased property previously taken from Jews 
under duress; they objected to the proposed treatment granted 
to beneficiaries of the restitution law in the event of currency 


1 The text of German restitution legislation can be found in Rueck- 
erstattung in Deutschland, published by Herman Muller in behalf of the 
American Federation of Jews from Central Europe, New York, 1948, 
and in Die Wiedergutmachungs-Gesetzgebung in West- und Sued-Deutschland, 
published by Hans Strauss, New York, 1948. 
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reform; they insisted that the successor organization which 
according to the draft had the right to claim heirless and 
communal property, should have its seat in Germany and 
include mainly German victims of the Hitler persecution. 
After the refusal of the Laenderrat to approve the draft, United 
States Military Government Law 59 on Restitution of Identi- 
fiable Property was issued on November 10, 1947. On the 
same date the French Military Government enacted a resti- 
tution law in the form of Verordnung 120, which was less 
favorable to the Jewish victims of the Nazi regime than 
Law 59. 

In the British zone, the Allgemeine Verfuegung 10, dated 
October 20, 1947, was a preliminary step to a restitution law. 
It Bieicieed the obligatory registration of claimed property, 
and defined the procedure for the filing of applications. In 
Berlin (NW, March 11, 1948), a draft of a restitution law 
passed by the municipal administration (Magistrat) on Febru- 
ary 25, 1948, had not yet been approved by the City Council: 
and by the Allied Kommandatura (four-power government of 
Berlin). 

The restoration of certain rights was provided for in ore 
regions. In Schleswig-Holstein (NW, January. 29, 1948) and: 
in Nordrhein-Westfalen (JG, November 15, 1947)—both in 
the British zone—victims of the Nazi persecution were granted 
the same financial rights as those who came under the German. 
social security laws. In Berlin the former officials of the local 
Gemeinde were eligible for pensions (DW May 14, 1948). 

No laws had as yet been passed concerning indemnities. In 
a number of trials, German judges manifested an inclination 
toward a rigid interpretation of civil laws, and an under- 
estimation of the specific situation between 1933 and 1945, 
when the Jews were forced under duress to renounce their 
property and their rights. 

Several adjustments of civil status were made. On De- 
cember 4, 1947 the Laenderrat in the American zone. passed’ a 
law anutorcd by the United States Military Government 
regarding the citizenship of Germans who had been deprived. 
of their nationality for political, religious and ‘‘racial”’ reasons. 
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These persons might, if they so desired, recover their German 
citizenship. However, they could not acquire it automatically. 
At the same time, the Nazi law was repealed which had 
established a list of first names available to Jews, and had 
ordered the Jewish bearers of “‘Aryan”’ first names to adopt the 
names of Sarah and Israel. In Bremen on January 3, and in 
Bavaria on February 16, 1948, a procedure was set up by 
which out-of-wedlock relationship might acquire the same 
legal marital status if the persons in question could not obtain 
a marriage license because of their “race” or religion, and if 
they now wanted to legalize their relationship. Of special 
importance was the decision of the Allied Kommandatura in 
Berlin which permitted the nullification of court sentences 
passed between January 30, 1933, and May 9, 1945, based on 
political, ‘racial’? or Fclgiate Avactinebon (DW, February 
27, 1948). 


Communal Structure 


A year ago a Co-ordinating Committee of the Jewish Com- 
munities of Germany (Arbeitsgemeinschaft Juedischer Gemeinden 
Deutschlands) was founded. It held three conferences: in Frank- 
fort on the Main in June, 1947,\in Berlin in October of the 
same year and in. Bremen in January,,1948. This, development 
represented a néw phenomenon in the history of the Gemeinden. 
Before 1933, each German state had its own independent com- 
munity, eile co-operation among the Landesverbaende (unions 
of the Gemeinden within individual states) was,weak. After the 
defeat of the Axis, German Jews resumed their Landesverbaende 
(See AJY, p. 367; a Union of the Gemeinden in Hesse must 
be added to the list in AJY; see NW, January 17, 1948). At 
the same time they initiated zonal organizations. The Gemein- 
den in the British zone joined together in the early stage of this 
development, and were later followed by the Gemeinden in 
other zones. Thus there emerged Unions of Jewish Com- 
munities in thé: American and French zones. The Gemeinde in 
Berlin remained outside of these Unions. 

Some 100 representatives of the Gemeinden in the four ‘zones 
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of occupation met in Frankfort on the Main on June 7 and 8, 
1947, and established the above-mentioned Arbeztsgemeinschaft, 
to serve as a body to co-ordinate the activities of the Gemeznden 
in the whole of Germany. The board of directors of the new 
organization included delegates from the four zones: Philip 
Auerbach—American zone, Norbert Wollheim—British zone, 
Nathan Rosenberg—French zone, Julius Meyer—Russian 
zone and H. E. Fabian—Berlin. In addition, the organization 
had a council (Berat) consisting of fifteen members. 

The Gemeinde in Berlin, where approximately one half of 
present German Jewry was concentrated, deserves special 
mention. On February 1, 1948, a democratic election to the 
Gemeinde council took place. Three lists were presented: No. 1, 
Jewish Liberals (Juedische liberale Liste), headed by H.. E. 
Fabian; No. 2, National Jewish United List (National-Fuedische 
Einheitsliste), headed by Julius Meyer, retiring president of the 
Gemeinde: and No. 3, Independent Liberals (Unabhaengige 
liberale Liste), headed by Erich Mendelschn, retiring general 
secretary of the Gemeinde. Of 6,696 voters, 5,177, or 77 per 
cent, participated in the election. Fifty-four votes were invalid. 
The results are summarized below. 


TABLE 1 
List No. of votes oy de. Coane 
1 2,516 10 
D 1,536 6 
3g 1,071 est 
Total 5,123 20 


Fabian was elected president of the Gemeinde board of 
directors. 

The specific difficulties of the situation in Berlin may be 
seen from the fact that sixty-year-old Erich Nelhans, who had 
acted as president of the Gemeinde after liberation and had 
played an important role in the Mizrachi movement, was 
sentenced by a Red Army court to fifteen years’ imprisonment 
on the charge of having helped Jewish soldiers and officers to 
desert from the Red Army. 
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Community Problems 


The internal life of the Gemeinden illustrated the instability 
of the present Jewish situation in Germany perhaps better than 
did the numerical weakness of the communities. It also re- 
vealed the change in the mentality of German Jewry as 
compared with the period before 1933. Undoubtedly the 
most debated question in the German-Jewish publications and 
at the meetings of communal organizations was the problem 
of mixed marriages. To an outsider it is hard to realize that 
this problem touched upon the very existence of the Gemeinden. 
According to local observers, approximately 60 to 70 per cent 
of the Gemeinde members were married to non-Jews (ZdZ, 
November, 1947). Although it is difficult to check on these 
figures, it may be assumed that the majority of German Jews 
were partners in mixed marriages. The religious leaders were 
trying to prevent the transformation of the Gemeinden into 
*‘Hebrew-Christian”? communities. The first conference of the 
Gemeinden, held in June of 1947 in Frankfort on the Main, 
formulated seven principles (Richélinien) to define membership 
in the Jewish community. The next conference of the Ge- 
meinden, held in Berlin in October of that year, approved these 
principles and supplemented them with some additional rules. 
The second congress of displaced and German Jews in the 
British zone (July, 1947) also adhered to the principles adopted 
in Frankfort. 

These principles excluded Jews who married Christians at 
that time from participation in the elections of Gemeinde organs, 
and barred partners of mixed marriages from Gemeinde offices. 
Though these principles were approved by the conferences of 
the Gemeinden, their restrictive stand in regard to mixed 
marriages met opposition within individual Gemeinden. 

The election statute issued by the Berlin Gemeinde in con- 
nection with the election of the Gemeinde council in February, 
1948, entitled every Jew who was a member of the Gemeinde to 
vote, regardless of whether or not he had recently been 
married to a non-Jew. It barred from office only those who 
did not bring up their children according to the Jewish faith. 
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Opposition to the above-mentioned principles was also voiced 
by the Union of the Gemeinden in the American zone. This 
controversy did not in any way imply underestimation of the 
services of those who under the most difficult circumstances 
supported and often saved the lives of their Jewish spouses. 
Rabbis and laymen favored granting to these persons every 
possible assistance through the Gemernden. 

The Gemeinden remained almost unaffected by Jewish po- 
litical party rivalry which played an important role in the 
camps for displaced Jews in Germany. This did not mean that 
the German Jews were indifferent to political issues. The 
Gemeinden were interested in Zionism and in response to fateful 
world events identified themselves with the struggle for the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. The Berlin 
Gemeinde and the Unions of Jewish Gemeinden in the American, 
Russian and British zones were all affiliated with the World 
Jewish Congress. 

The attitude of the Gemeinden toward displaced Jews revealed 
the mentality of present German Jewry. The Union of the 
Gemeinden in the British zone, which had always co-operated 
with the Central Committee of Displaced Jews in Bergen- 
Belsen, renounced its independent existence and merged with 
the Central Committee in July, 1947: In February, 1948, the 
Union of the Gemeinden in the United States zone decided to 
propose to the Central Committee of Displaced Jews in the 
American zone the establishment of joint representation of all 
Jews in the zone. As a matter of fact, membership ’in the 
Gemeinden was not limited to German nationals, but also 
included a number of displaced Jews living outside the camps. 
~ Certain Gemeinden did not approve of this development. 
Their uneasiness was caused by the: feeling that there was:a. 
difference between those who intended to. leave Germany and 
those who wanted to remain there. 

' Lack of space does not permit analysis of the political trends 
in Germany, evaluation of the results of denazification and a 
lengthy discussion of the implications of the Allied occupation 
of Germany. Responsible German Jewish leaders were unan- 
imous in perceiving the revival of Nazi tendencies in postwar 
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Germany, and in expressing their fear of the prevalence of 
anti-Semitism in the German population. They did not deny 
that German authorities made certain contributions to the 
improvement of Jewish conditions; but they were alarmed by 
the desecration of Jewish cemeteries which became widespread 
in modern Germany. They quoted the mild sentences which 
the German courts had dealt out to former Nazi heroes, and 
which were reminiscent of the treatment accorded to the 
enemies of the Weimar Republic after 1918. They further 
complained that there was no desire among the non-Jewish 
population to make amends for the injustice perpetrated 
against Jews between 1933 and 1945. 


At the Frankfort conference of the Gemeinden, C. Epstein, the 
Hessian state commissioner for persecutees, stated that ‘“‘sooner 
or later we shall be forced to consider ourselves liquidators of 
the Jewish Gemeinden. Everyone who is not too old or sick will 
have no choice but to emigrate” (JG July 9, 1947). This 
statement seemed to express more accurately the feeling of 
German-Jewish leaders than the optimistic expectation that 
the Jews would be able to strike roots in postwar Germany. 
German Jewry was in a transitory period. The title of a 
newly founded German-Jewish magazine, <wischen den Keiten 
(‘““Between-times’’), expressed the essential feature of the 
Jewish situation in Germany. : 


AUSTRIA 
Population and Institutions 


Almost the whole of the Austrian Jewish population lived in 
the capital. The provinces had less.than. 1,000 Jews; at the 
beginning of 1948, the Vienna Kultusgemeinde (‘‘religious com- 
munity’’) listed more than 8,500 members, of whom approxi- 
mately 400 were children and youths under eighteen years of 
age (NW December, 1947), and some 1,000 were displaced 
Jews (DnW 7, April, 1948); During the year. under review, 
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some 375 persons were repatriated from Palestine and Shang- 
hai. Assisted by the Joint Distribution Committee, the Kultus- 
gemeinde supported its needy members and maintained various 
institutions. In December, 1947, 1,198 persons received relief 
in cash, over 10,000 meals were served to 196 persons, 106 
persons lived in old age homes, and the dispensary treated 116 
patients (JDC report for 1947). 


Vienna Community 


On April 11, 1948, an election of the new Community 
Council took place; the incumbent Council had been in office 
from April 4, 1946. Five lists were presented: 1. Jewish Unity 
(left wing), headed by the retiring community president, 
David Brill; 2. Jewish Federation (Zionists), headed by David 
Shapira; 3. Jewish Socialists, headed by Emil Maurer; 
4. Union of Jewish Merchants, headed by Aaron Ehrlich; and 
5. the Joint Religious List, headed by Moses Gottesfeld. Of 
approximately 7,000 members entitled to vote, 5,287, or more 
than 75 per cent, cast ballots. The results of the elections were: 


TABLE 2 

List No. of votes Py the" et 

1 2,263 11 

2 1,646 8 

3 1,046 5 

4 183 = 

5 149 vad 
5,287 24 


David Shapira was elected community president by a 
Socialist-Zionist coalition in the Council. It is interesting to 
note that general political issues were introduced in this 
election campaign, and that the Austrian Socialist Party took 
an active part in support of the Jewish Socialist list. 

Bela Eisenberg, Rabbi in Hungary, was appointed Rabbi of 
the Vienna community in June, 1948. 
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Restitution of Property 


In addition to the three laws indicated in AJY, p. 379, the 
Fourth Restitution Law (Das Vierte Rueckstellungsgesetz), dated 
May 21, 1947, was promulgated in the Fall of 1947. It dealt 
only with the restoration of firm names which were changed 
or canceled under the Nazi rule. The much more important 
Fifth Law on Restitution was still pending. It was supposed 
to deal with claims originating from leases on apartments, 
offices and business premises. On August 21, 1947, a law 
(Wiedereinstellungsgesetz) was enacted which provided for the 
reinstatement of workers and employees who had been fired 
from their jobs for political or “‘racial’’ reasons. Moreover, a 
special law (Opferfuersorgegesetz) went into effect on September 
2, 1947, which guaranteed victims of the Nazi regime favorable 
treatment as well as certain rights facilitating their adjustment 
to the prevailing circumstances. It is too early to evaluate the 
practical significance of all these regulations. 

In general, the Jewish conditions in Austria and the 
problems debated within the Austrian-Jewish community 
were similar to those in Germany. 








POLAND F 





By Leon Shapiro— 


Recent Political Developments 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS held in Poland on January 19, 1947, 
marked the end of the government of national unity in which, 
following the agreement between the Western Allies and 
Russia, members of the London Polish government-in-exile sat 
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together with the leaders of the Soviet-sponsored Lublin com- 
mittee. The conditions surrounding the elections—arrests of 
members of the opposition, exclusion of some of them from 
the lists of candidates and the pressure of government officials 
applied particularly in the remote villages—made it difficult 
to determine accurately the extent of popular support for 
the government. — 


Assured of 383 seats out of the total of 444 in the Parlia- 
ment, the leftist bloc (Communists, Socialists, pro-government 
Peasant party and some small groups), immediately began a 
thorough reorganization of the government under strong 
Communist leadership, assuming control of the political and 
economic administration, as well as public education and 
youth activities. The government-imposed agreement among 
various youth organizations, viewed only as a first step toward 
a larger state-controlled youth body, provided for ideological 
training and control of the broader aspects of education. 


Although divided into three sectors, state, co-operative and 
private, the vast ramifications of the Polish economy were 
largely under the authority of the state. Partly as a result of 
the frontier changes, Poland now had a far better chance of 
coping with its economic problems. The relation of popula- 
tion to natural resources was much more favorable than it 
had been before, and in addition, the industrial capacity of 
the country merenccd noticeably. 


Toward the end of 1947, the political regime in Poland 
underwent profound changes. With the flight from Warsaw 
of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the leader of the Peasant party 
opposition and former prime minister of the London Polish 
government-iti-exile; the legal opposition ceased to exist, and 
an overtly Coumniist regime was consolidated. The decision 
of the Polish socialists to liquidate their party (the PPS) and 
join the Communists in a united workers’ movement was the 
logical development of the policy of collaboration followed 
by their leader, Joseph Cyrankiewicz. There were still various 
political groups in the government, but with the elimination 
of the opposition and exertion of constant pressure on other 
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groups, the Polish Communists were unobstructed in their 
program. 


Population 


The year 1947 was a turning point in the life of the Polish 
Jewish community. For the first time in a decade, the Jews 
found it possible to return to the normal pursuits of daily life. 

After the mass exodus at the end of 1946, the émergency 
period was over and the Jewish community in Poland entered 
upon a period of stabilization and adjustment to the new 
conditions. Except for small groups still on the move, the 
Jewish population became fairly stabilized, with communities 
and families well-entrenched in the cities of their choice. 
The constant shifting from one town to another character-, 
istic. of the past year or two practically ceased. 

Few changes were registered in the number of the Jewish 
population in the course of 1947. During the special Pass- 
over registration, conducted by the Central Committee for 
the purpose of matzot distribution in 1947, the total of 
registered Jews was about 88,000. It was estimated that 
10,000 to 12,000 Jews did not register, which would indicate 
that in the spring of 1947, there were about 100,000 Jews in 
Poland. According to available data, during 1947 some 
6,000 Jews left Poland legally and, in addition, a few thousand 
slipped out to Germany on their way to Palestine, thus leaving 
in Poland a Jewish population of about 87,000 to 90,000, or 
about 0.4 per cent of the total population. Geographically, 
the Jews were living mostly in the western part of the country, 
with about half of them in the newly incorporated areas. 
There were Jewish groups in 135 cities and towns, with some 
50,000 to 60,000 in ten big cities. There was a fair chance 
that Jews who would wish to emigrate in the future would 
be able to do so in an orderly fashion, though at the end of 
1947, the Polish authorities introduced restrictions in the 
issuance of passports to would-be emigrants, and made the 
passports conditional upon the presentation of a written. 
promise of a visa. The time limit for passport applications 
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was extended until June 30, 1948; every Jew who intended to 
emigrate had to obtain a certificate of registration from the 
Central Jewish Committee, where the applications were filed 
and passed on to the Foreign Ministry. 


Poles and Jews 


Local observers and persons who had recently visited 
Poland testified to continued animosity toward Jews. The 
superficial calm, they reported, was a result of strong police 
measures rather than of a genuine change of mind on the 
part of broad segments of the population. 

The unmistakable trend toward social stabilization among 
Polish Jews ran parallel with the disappearance of anti-Semitic 
outrages, stopped by stern measures by the government. Now 
and then incidents occurred, but of a rather local character. 
Thus, on the night of October 19, 1947, vandals desecrated 
the cemetery in Szedliz, where the remains of several hundred 
Jewish victims of German terror were buried (Dos Naye Lebn, 
Lodz, November 30, 1947). Acts of vandalism were per- 
formed in the Jewish cemetery in Bialystok (Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency, March 10, 1948). 

Of late, a strong awareness of the dangers of anti-Jewish 
prejudice appeared in some strata of Polish society. Men 
prominent in science, politics and literature were trying to 
do educational work in this field, through the ‘‘All-Polish 
League for Fight against Racism.” The League had ten 
sections throughout the country, and published a periodical, 
Prawo Czlowieka (“Human Rights’). Recently, the League 
issued a pamphlet by its General Secretary, Julian Gorecki, 
on social, religious and economic sources of anti-Semitism 
(Dos Naye Lebn, January 16, 1948). Likewise, the Wiedza 
(““Knowledge’’) recently published a book entitled Martwa 
Fala (“The Dead Wave’) combatting the anti-Jewish prej- 
udice of the population. The book featured articles by well- 
known Polish writers such as Stanislaw Dobrowolski, Jerzy 
Andrzejewski, Stefan Flukowski, Julian Przybos and others 
(“Jewish Life in Poland,’ published by the official Polish 
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Research and Information Service in the United States, 
April, 1948). 

In the field of intergroup relations, the following facts 
may be of interest: During 1947, the Central Committee of 
Polish Jews extended special assistance to non-Jewish chil- 
dren’s homes, monasteries and other institutions, which had 
harbored Jewish children during the occupation. Also, during 
the flood in the spring of 1947, Polish children were given 
food and shelter in Jewish children’s homes, in addition to 
food and clothing distributed to victims of the disaster. 


A curious side light on the morale of Polish Jews was 
thrown by the existence of a relatively significant number of 
Jews who either lived under assumed Polish names or became 
Catholics and did not consider themselves a part of the Jewish 
community. These modern ‘“‘Marranos” try to do away with 
every vestige of their Jewishness; according to local ob- 
servers, they come from every stratum of the Jewish commu- 
nity. Their number was estimated at about 10,000—they 
lived mostly in big cities like Warsaw, Lodz and Cracow. 


Economic Status, Welfare Activities, Restitution 


Against the background of devastation and disorganiza- 
tion in the post-liberation years in Poland, the recovery of 
the Polish Jewish community represented a truly remarkable 
achievement. Most able-bodied Jews were now gainfully 
employed, mainly as workers, artisans and employees. Jewish 
independent business was insignificant, while the number of 
Jewish producers’ co-operatives.rose from about 160 at the 
beginning of 1947 to 203 in 1948. Ninety-three co-operatives 
were located in Lower Silesia, twenty-three in Lodz, twenty- 
two in Szszecin; Cracow and Katowice had sixteen co- 
operatives each. There were also producers’ co-operatives 
in Warsaw and in other cities of central Poland. About 
6,000 persons were occupied in producers’ co-operatives, which 
were actually private enterprises owned and managed by 
their members who received basic pay for their work. All 
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the profits, after appropriation for share payments and re- 
serve capital, were divided among the members. 5 

There was no substantial Jewish agriculture in Poland. 
According to available data, only 200 Jewish families rep- 
resenting 532 persons were farmers (334 were in Lower 
Silesia and 198 in other regions). A new development was 
the appearance in Poland of Jewish so-called “shock-workers”” 
(Udarnikt), patterned after the Soviet example of model 
workers. On April 25, the first congress of Jewish shock- 
workers was held in Wroclaw, Lower Silesia, at which 300 
delegates represented various light and heavy industries (Dos 
Naye Lebn, April 30, 1948). 

The Joint Distribution Committee played an important 
role in the process of Jewish economic reconstruction, through 
its assistance to producers’ co-operatives, loan banks and 
vocational training. In addition, the JDC continued to sup- 
port an extensive program of social welfare. In view of the 
betterment of the economic conditions in Poland during 
1947, the program of the JDC was revised to conform to the 
new situation. A number of agencies were consolidated, 
their program reshaped, and those which served permanent 
needs were strengthened. Special emphasis was laid on the 
care of children, the aged and the sick. It must be pointed 
out in this connection that in recent years the majority ‘of 
Jewish emigrants from Poland were able-bodied and young 
people, a fact which had a direct bearing on the welfare needs 
of the community. In addition, the Jewish population settled 
in the newly established Jewish centers of the western area 
still required outside help to maintain its communal in- 
stitutions, synagogues, etc. Among other activities, the JDC 
financed the social welfare work of the Central Committee, 
religious congregations, TOZ (medical and child care), ORT 
(vocational training) and other agencies. The assistance of 
the JDC through the major Jewish organizations extended 
to several hundred functional agencies. In 1947, the JDC 
appropriated $4,890,000 for Poland, exclusive of the shipment 
of various supplies. 

As regards the economic position of Polish Jews, the un- 
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fortunate handling of the problem of the restitution of Jewish 
property must be noted. In a number of cases when prop- 
erty could have been restored to the owners, local courts 
ruled in favor of persons who had no right to it. The time 
limit for inheritance claims, which according to previous 
regulations had to be registered before December 31, 1947, 
was extended to the end of 1949. It was reported that after 
this date new regulations would contain limitations as to 
the persons who might inherit the property. 

It was reported by local observers that very little collective 
Jewish property, i.e., property of Jewish communities, schools, 
foundations, etc., had been returned. 


Intracommunal Relationships 


The Central Committee of Polish Jews, based on a coalition 
of parties, continued to be the most powerful organization of 
Polish Jewry. Its influence upon the community and _ its 
role in world Jewish activities was steadily increasing (see 
Ameriwan Jewish Year Book, Vol. 49, p. 387). Despite this 
role, the Central Committee had not yet attained the legal 
status of an institution of public interest, which would entitle 
it to certain privileges, particularly with respect to taxation 
and the recovery of Jewish property. The repeated decisions 
to hold elections were not implemented, and the Central 
Committee continued as a coalition of the PPR (Polska 
Partia Robotnicza—Communist), Bund, Ihud (Zionist), 
Poale Zion Left, Hashomer Hatzair and Poale-Zion-Hitahdut. 
The official Committee of Religious Congregations was not 
represented in the Central Committee. At the national 
conference of Jewish committees which was held in October, 
1947, in Warsaw, eighty-four delegates represented forty-five 
cities (Dos Naye Lebn, October 19, 1947). 

Of the Committee’s activities in the field of general Jewish 
interests, the following are of special importance. After a 
long discussion and protracted negotiations, the Central 
Committee decided in January, 1948, to affiliate with the 
World Jewish Congress. This decision was made by the 
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majority of all political groups represented in the Committee, 
as against the Bund which persevered in its fundamental 
opposition to participation in Jewish world organizations. 
Also, in agreement with its pro-Palestine stand, the Central 
Committee repeatedly associated itself with the Jewish de- 
mands in Palestine. On December 1, 1947, the Central 
Committee passed a resolution greeting the United Nations 
decision on partition (Dos Naye Lebn, December 5, 1947), 
and more recently, it welcomed the establishment of the 
state of Israel. 

Polish Jewry fully approved of this action. According to 
Dos Naye Lebn of April 9, 1948, and as of that date, the Central 
Committee’s drive for help to Israel had brought in eighty 


million zlotys, the Jewish community of Lodz and the com- 


munities of Lower Silesia having contributed about thirty 
million zlotys each. 

While the Central Committee possessed a strong lead- 
ership and benefited from its quasi-official character, the 
Committee of Religious Congregations was handicapped by 
the lack of prominent religious leaders and by its vague 
status. The religious elements in the community had suf- 
fered most in the years of occupation, and even now they 
were struggling to’ adjust themselves to the changing con- 
ditions. Of religious Jews who had survived the occupation 
and returned from Russia, many left Poland in search of 
other homes where they hoped to live in an atmosphere of 
religious observance and tradition. Substantial groups of 
Hasidim and others were in France en route to other coun- 
tries, and even those who stayed behind were anxious to 
migrate to Israel, United States or elsewhere. The Committee 
of Religious Congregations was created by the government 
decree of February 11, 1945. Rabbi D. Kahane, head of the 
Committee, was also head of the Polish rabbinate and the 
Chief Rabbi of the Polish army. At the beginning of 1948, 
eighty-six religious communities were affiliated with the 
Committee, and twenty-seven rabbis served the religious needs 
of those communities (Dos Naye Vort, Paris, April 6, 1948). 

Since the widespread political, social and cultural activ- 
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itics of the Central Committee and its affiliated regional and 
local committees practically obliterated the old Jewish com- 
munal structure, the separate existence of the independent 
Committee of Religious Congregations became increasingly 
difficult. Plans for uniting the activities of the Central 
Committee and the Committee of Religious Congregations, 
laid down some time ago, were not implemented, and the 
relationship between the two agencies began to deteriorate. 
According to press reports, in some Polish cities (Warsaw, 
Lodz), the Central Committee did not consider it necessary 
to invite representatives of religious congregations to the 
solemn gatherings which it organized to celebrate the United 
Nations decision on Palestine. This neglect evoked strong 
protests from religious Jewry, and in an open letter to Dos 
Naye Lebn of January 23, 1948, Rabbi D. Kahane profoundly 
regretted the attitude of the Central Committee. 

The question of religious Jewry’s participation in the 
Central Committee was widely discussed in the Polish Jewish 
press, and the national conference of Jewish committees held 
in Warsaw in October, 1947, devoted much attention to 
this problem. At this writing, negotiations were proceeding 
between the two agencies, and, according to the JTA bulletin 
of May 9, 1948, religious Jewry had put up the following 
five conditions for its affiliation with the Central Committee: 
(1) Sabbath observance; (2) kosher food in all Central Com- 
mittee canteens; (3) autonomy for all religious children’s 
homes; (4) continuation of the Talmud Torah within the 
framework of the Jewish educational system; (5) financial 
independence of religious congregations. 

Pending the outcome of these negotiations, the two organ- 
izations were conducting separately their extensive welfare 
and cultural activites. 


Jewish Political Parties 


The Jewish political parties, which in recent years had 
developed large-scale activities, were.now undergoing pro- 
found changes. Their influence upon the Jewish populace 
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was still important, but the general political changes in the 
country and the evolution of some Zionist groups greatly 
affected Jewish political life. Outwardly, the political parties 
continued their activities as if nothing were changed in 
Poland. Thus in the period under review, most political 
parties convened their national conferences. The Bund held 
its conference on April 3 and 4, 1948, in Wroclaw, with 
fifty-seven delegates attending (Folkstzeitung, Warsaw, April 
10, 1948). At the conference of the PPR (Communists), 
held in Warsaw, on October 31, 1947 sixty delegates rep- 
resented all the Communist groups of the various Jewish 
committees and institutions (Dos Naye Lebn, November 9, 
1947). At the third party council of the Poale Zion-Hitahdut 
(middle-of-the-road labor group), sixty representatives par- 
ticipated (Befrayung, Lodz, April 19, 1948). The conference 
at which the Poale Zion Left and the Poale Zion-C. S. 
(Zionist-Socialists) were merged, was attended by 385 dele- 
gates (Dos Naye Lebn, October 31, 1947). . 

While in the years immediately following liberation the 
political divisions, sharpened by war and occupation, re- 
appeared with new vigor, the recent months show a reverse 
process, with the eastern concept of “unity” progressively 
becoming the prevailing trend. In Jewish political organ- 
izations, too, this development gained momentum. In this 
respect, the decision made by the conference of Jewish 
PPR officials on October 31, 1947, was most revealing. 
While reaffirming its non-Zionist stand and pledging con- 
tinued support of legal emigration to Palestine, the conference 
declared itself in favor of united action with the Bund 
and with leftist Zionist parties. The conference further 
invited its members to fight all forms of ‘‘sectarianism’’— 
a political slogan which covered all groups opposed to the 
communist conception of a “united front’”—in Jewish com- 
mittees, and other bodies (Folkstzeitung, December, 1947). 
This pressure for “unity” scored a certain success on the 
Jewish political scene. The central committee of the Jewish 
Socialist Party (Bund), which recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, decided on March 21, 1948, to secede from the 
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co-ordinating committee of the Bundist organizations, an inter- 
national body uniting the party’s following in Poland, France, 
the United States, etc. Similarly, the Polish Bund withdrew 
from the Committee of Socialist Parties in London, following 
an identical decision by the Polish PPS (Socialist Party). 
Thereupon, the Bund decided at a conference held in Wroc- 
law, on the third and fourth of April, 1948, that in view of 
the general consolidation of Marxist forces in the country, 
it was highly desirable that co-operation between the Bund 
and the PPR be strengthened. This co-operation would 
lead, according to the Bund, to a closer ideological link and 
more ‘organic unity” between the Bund and the Com- 
munists (Folkstzeitung, April 10, 1948). The consolidation of 
political parties was paralleled by a political regrouping in 
the Zionist camp, which, however, was impelled by other 
reasons. Following the creation of a new united Socialist 
party in Israel, the Poale Zion Left, the party of A. Berman, 
chairman of the Jewish Central Committee, and the Poale 
Zion-C. S., a left-of-center Zionist labor group, were united 
into one party. The new party adopted a leftist platform. 
At the moment of writing, a further merger was contem- 
plated between this group and Hashomer Hatzair, a Marxist 
Zionist group whose counterpart in Israel was united with 
Poale Zion Left in the movement called ‘‘United Workers 
party of Israel.”” However, some middle-of-the-road Zionist 
labor groups, as well as a rightist faction, had so far escaped 
this process. It would be little short of a miracle if the small 
Jewish community could conserve its manifold structure and 
withstand the powerful currents which were now molding the 
social conditions of the country. The Eastern European 
political process increasingly dominated all the aspects of 
Jewish life in Poland. Only the future will show what the 
ultimate fate of the Jewish community will be. 


Cultural and Educational Activities 


No important changes occurred in this field during the 
year under review, although some consolidation of existing 
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institutions did take place. The educational and cultural insti- 
tutions maintained by the Central Committee, the Committee 
of Religious Congregations and other groups, practically 
covered the needs of the whole population—children, adults 
and old people. The largest number of schools, thirty-four 
with 2,942 pupils, were maintained by the School Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee. The curriculum of the 
schools was identical with that of the government public 
schools, though the language of instruction was Yiddish; 
Hebrew and Palestinian geography were part of the cur- 
riculum. In a sense, these schools were carrying on the 
tradition of the pre-war Cisho and Szul-Kult (schools main- 
tained before the war by Yiddishists of both socialist and 
nationalist wings). Another type of school—the elementary 
Hebrew schools—took care of 1,001 students in eleven insti- 
tutions. Their teaching plan resembled that of the pre-war 
Tarbut (pro-Zionist schools). The thirty-six Talmud Torahs 
supported by the religious congregations had a total of 1,100 
pupils. These schools stressed the study of the Bible and 
other religious subjects, and tried to continue the tradition 
of the pre-war religious schools of Yavne, Yesode-Torah 
and others. 

The general stabilization and the awareness in some quar- 
ters of the community that the children represented the 
future of the Jewish community in Poland brought the prob- 
lem of education to the forefront of public discussion. Some 
persons debated not only the language of instruction—Hebrew 
versus Yiddish—but even more, the whole approach to the 
education of children. One opinion maintained that education 
should be oriented toward eventual emigration to Palestine, 
while the other wanted the education of children to be con- 
d&cted with a view to their staying in the country of their 
birth. This discussion was complicated by the charge made 
in some sectors of the community that institutions under 
leftist direction shifted Jewish matters to the background 
and created a breach between parents and children. 

The Jewish organizations also maintained an extensive 
system of cultural institutions with clubs, libraries, sem- 
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inaries, etc. Two Jewish theaters were operating on a perma- 
nent basis, and toward the end of 1946, a group of Jewish 
artists, painters and sculptors who survived extermination 
organized a Society of Jewish Art. The Society planned to 
publish an encyclopedia of Jewish artists of Poland, con- 
taining over four hundred biographies of Jewish artists 
who perished under the Germans. The Historical Com- 
mission, which was transferred from Lodz to Warsaw and 
recently was transformed into a Historical Institute, had 
thirty-two publications dealing with the war and occupation 
to its credit toward the middle of 1947. In addition, the 
Historical Commission succeeded in saving a number of 
communal archives and private collections of docaments 
dealing with the Jewish past. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 


On April 19, 1948, Polish Jewry celebrated the fifth an- 
niversary of the Warsaw ghetto uprising. On this occasion 
a monument representing the historic struggle—the work of 
a Jewish sculptor, Nathan Rappaport—was unveiled in the 
former ghetto in the presence of government, military and 
municipal representatives, as well as of Jewish delegates from 
abroad. The monument was erected near 32-34 Zamenhoff 
Street, where, according to some witnesses, the epic struggle 
started. 
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aah SOVIET UNION 








By Jerzy G. Gliksman-— 


THE TASK OF presenting a clear and more or less complete 
- picture of present-day Soviet Jewry was as difficult for the 
year 1947-48 as it was for the previous years. 

No official data of any kind concerning the Jewish popu- 
lation in the USSR were published. No new population 
statistics were made available, and while many publications 
in the United States continued to quote the figure of three 
million Jews in the USSR, the estimate likely to be closest 
to the facts would be less than two million. 


It was equally impossible to find any statistics concerning 
the professional breakdown or economic status of the Soviet 
Jews. A booklet by L. Singer entitled, Dos Oyfgertkhte Folk 
(“The Regenerated People’’), published in 1948, contained 
no material that shed light on the picture. 

One could carefully read the Soviet press for long months 
and find no mention of Jewish problems (with the exception 
of the Palestine problem in the last months). 

This was not accidental. There was no longer any doubt 
that Soviet Jewry did not form a community of its own, in 
the sense in which a community is understood in other 
countries: that is, an entity possessing distinct forms, specific 
organizations, committees, institutions etc. The only Jewish 
organization was the Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow, 
created after the German attack on Russia in 1941. This 
Committee, which was in fact a government agency, pub- 
lished Avynigkeit, (“Unity”) edited by S. Zhits, the only 
Yiddish periodical in the USSR, which appeared in Moscow 
three times a week. (The other Yiddish paper, the Birobidjan 
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Shtern [Star”], was published irregularly.) But even the 
four-page Aynigkeit devoted only a relatively small part of its 
space to Jewish problems, giving a prominent place to trans- 
lations of general official propaganda. Like all other Soviet 
newspapers, the Aynigkeit printed the usual anti-American 
material, but there was almost no information about the 
fate of Jews abroad, especially in Western Europe and Amer- 
ica, about their life and problems. The Jews in the Soviet 
Union were completely isolated from Jewish life outside the 
borders of the USSR. 


Yiddish Culture 


The only fields of Soviet Jewish life on which we had some 
reliable information were the Yiddish literary publications 
and theatre activities. There was no doubt, however, that 
a steady decline in these areas remained the dominant trend. 
Manifestations of Hebrew culture were completely non- 
existent, as in previous years. 

Publishing activities revolved around the only existing 
Yiddish Publishing House, Emes (““Truth’’), whose total sale 
of books amounted to 1,150,000 rubles in 1946. Each printing 
averaged 5,500 copies. . 

Among the about sixty publications in Yiddish during 
the period under review, ten were straight political pam- 
phlets and books; three were popular-scientific works; twelve 
were collections of poetry; fifteen, novels and collections of 
short stories; nine, reprints of classics. 

The political works consisted of translations of the po- 
litical writings and speeches of Stalin, Molotov et al. An 
interesting episode may be mentioned at this point: A minor 
crisis developed over the fact that the Short Biography of Stalin 
(234 pages) was printed according to the rules of the old 
Yiddish orthography, and not the phonetic and simplified 
rules introduced after the revolution. Aynigkeit strongly 
attacked the publishers for this. This was not the only attack: 
Aynigkeit bitterly criticized Emes several times for ‘‘bu- 
reaucratic practices.” Finally, the publishing house yielded 
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and declared in March, 1948, that, on reconsidering, they 
were forced to admit the charges leveled by Aynigkezt to 
be correct, and promised to introduce ‘“‘bolshevik order”’ into 
their work. : 

The number of books of poetry was relatively large. The 
basic theme of many poems may be easily discerned from the 
titles: M. Gelbstein—‘*A Gun in My Hand’; “*M. Grubian 
—‘‘Song of Courage’’; S. Holodenko—‘Our Strength’’; Binem 
Heller—‘‘The Road to Warsaw,” etc. Even the ‘‘Selected 
Poems” of D. Hofstein were partially propagandistic. 

The novels and collections of short stories included: A. 
Bezymenski—‘‘David Dragunsky” (twice-named Hero of the 
Soviet Union); A. Stelmach—‘‘In the Southern Urals’; I. 
Rabin—‘My Own’ (stories of ghetto and partisan life); 
C. Melamud—‘‘Earth” (life on collective farms in the 
Ukraine); L. Login—‘‘My Friends, the Warriors of the Black 
Sea”? (about Jewish heroes of the Black Sea Fleet). The 
best work of the year, however, was probably the “‘New 
Collection of Stories,” by D. Bergelson. 

The reprints of classics included three works by I. L. 
Peretz and six illustrated editions of Sholem Aleichem, whose 
works were still the most popular in the Soviet Union. It 
was recently disclosed that during the period from 1937 to 
1946, 451 publications (4,174,000 copies) of his works were 
published in twelve different languages. 

It must be emphasized that, apart from the classics, only 
books by Soviet writers were published, and the existence 
of contemporary Yiddish and Hebrew writers of nations out- 
side the Soviet sphere of influence was never even mentioned. 

Only two textbooks were published last year and both 
were designed for adults: one was a reader for beginners 
and the other an alphabet book. There were no textbooks 
for children. 

Finally, there were two books of literary criticism: Dob- 
rushin’s on Bergelson, and Serebrianis’ on Mendele Moykher 
Sforim. 

In addition to these books, the publication of four ‘‘al- 
manacs”’ was initiated in 1947: in Moscow—Haymland (three 
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issues as of July, 1948); in Kiev-—Shéern (one issue); in Biro- 
bidjan—Birobidjan (two issues). These “almanacs” (more like 
anthologies than the familiar American annual almanacs) 
were cOllections of works by different writers and _ poets. 

During the second half of 1947 the thirtieth anniversary 
of the death of Mendele Moykher Sforim was celebrated 
with special literary soirees in Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, Wilno, 
Baku, Kovno and Birobidjan. 

The best Jewish theatrical company was in Moscow; the 
Yiddish Ukrainian Theatre, which could not find a hall in 
Kiev, was located in Cernauti (Chernovtsky); in Minsk it 
shared the hall with the Byelorussian theatre; and in Tashkent 
(Uzbekistan), the Odessa troupe, evacuated from that city 
during the war, stayed on as the number of Jews in Tashkent 
grew. There were also small companies which played ir- 
regularly in Frunze (Kirghizstan), Riga, Wilno, Lvov, etc. 

The general drive for greater political conformity launched 
by the famous speech of A. Zhdanov in 1946, continued to 
have its repercussions in Yiddish literary and theatrical life. 
The trend towards political emphasis was even more pro-, 
nounced than before. The subjects of the poetry as well as 
of the prose and plays were mainly war heroism, patriotism, 
and glorification of postwar Soviet life, leaders and present 
heroism in the hard task of reconstructing the country. 

All deviations were purged. Lately, for instance, two 
Moldavian Yiddish writers, I. Yakir and H. Rivkin, were 
sharply criticized. The theatre in Birobidjan was purged 
of ‘‘obnoxious” plays, or, to quote from a Soviet statement: 
“The theatre has now eliminated from its repertory all 
plays which aim merely at amusing the spectator with trivial 
songs and doggerel, and is earnestly concentrating upon 
the task of creating works of true artistic merit which reflect 
the heroism of Soviet Jews in fighting the enemy and building 
a peaceful and happy life.” 

The repertory of the Jewish theatre in Cernauti was 
strongly criticized as ideologically ‘“‘foreign’” and not suffi- 
ciently adapted to the new decisions of the Communist party. 

An article in Aynigkeit criticized the Yiddish Ukrainian 
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Theatre for producing Jacob Gordin’s well-known drama, 
Mirele Efros. Two weeks later, on June 5, 1948, the Theatre 
published a letter in Aynigkeit stating that a meeting of the 
whole troupe had discussed the article, admitted that the 
criticism was correct and agreed that this drama must be 
eliminated from the repertory. 

Aynigkeit could state with satisfaction that, apart from 
the classics, the plays appearing in Yiddish theatres in the 
Soviet Union conformed to the imposed policy. They were 
for example: a translation from the Russian called “The 
Forests Are Rustling’ (about Soviet partisans), and the 
famous play, ““The Russian Question,” by K. Simonov (an 
anti-American piece, giving a distorted picture of life in the 
United States.) Birobidjan Theatre produced “He Is from 
Birobidjan,” by B. Miller, which depicted the part played 
by the Birobidjan Jews in the war. 

S. M. Mikhoels, for many years the central personality 
in Jewish theatrical life in the Soviet Union, died in January, 
1948. Mikhoels’ real name was Vofsi. He was born in 
Dvinsk, in 1890, and was formerly a lawyer by profession. 
When the famous director, Alexander Granovski, left the 
direction of the Jewish Governmental Theatre in Moscow, 
Mikhoels took his post. Under Mikhoels’ direction this 
theatre was considered one of the best in the USSR. He 
was equally renowned as an actor and famous for his per- 
formances as King Lear and Tevye the Milkman. 

After the outbreak of the Russo-German war, Mikhoels 
took part in organizing the Anti-Fascist Committee in 
Moscow. Henryk Erlich, the Jewish socialist leader from 
Poland, then in Moscow, was designated the president of 
this committee, but when Erlich was killed by the Soviet 
Government, Mikhoels took his place. 

In the summer of 1943 Mikhoels visited the United States 
in the company of the Jewish writer, Itzik Fefer, apparently 
to initiate closer connections between Soviet and American 
Jewry. But there was no follow-up to this visit. 

News reports last year made mention of an ethnographical 
museum in Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian Republic, with 
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17,000 exhibits concerning Georgian Jews; Yiddish broadcasts 
four times a month by the Byelorussian radio station, and 
a Jewish Department of the Great Library in Leningrad 
with 60,000 books. G. Krein composed a quartet based upon 
Jewish melodies. 


~ 


Education 


A thorough investigation of available materials showed 
that the general decline of cultural activities in Yiddish 
was reflected in the low number’ of Jewish schools in the 
whole USSR. Among the 132 elementary and high schools 
in Birobidjan, only one or two were really Yiddish schools. 
In addition, there was one school each in Wilno, Cernauti 
and Kovno. These cities belonged to Poland, Rumania and 
Lithuania respectively before the last war, and at that time 
had a complete network of Yiddish schools. The functioning 
of these schools was very precarious, as there was a shortage 
of Yiddish teachers and Yiddish textbooks were almost 
nonexistent. 

The only published figures on the number of children in 
the Yiddish schools referred to the Wilno elementary school, 
where 39 pupils were graduated and 120 were promoted to 
higher classes. There were no schools similar to the American 
Sunday School or weekday Jewish school. 

A new light on the situation of Yiddish culture in the 
USSR was thrown by a letter published in the New York 
Daily Forward of May 2, 1948, by S. Kacherginsky, Jewish 
writer from Wilno (now in Paris), who took part in the 
activities of the Soviet partisans during the war and stayed 
in the USSR until 1945. Kacherginsky states that after the 
liberation from the Germans in 1944, the new Soviet author- 
ities agreed to license only one school with four classes in 
both Wilno and Kovno, and that all endeavors to get a 
license for a fifth class were in vain. The writer relates how 
the Soviet poet, Itzik Fefer, and the renowned theatre di- 
rector, S. Mikhoels, interceded in 1945 with Kaganovitch, 
and of the further intercession of Kaganovitch with Zhdanov 
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to license a Yiddish daily paper in the USSR. The license 
was refused. 


Personalities 


Several prominent persons of Jewish origin were in the 
spotlight last year. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR awarded the first 
Stalin prize for 1947 to the renowned writer, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
for his novel, ‘“The Tempest,” dealing with the recent Russo- 
German war. : 

Another prize winner, Salomon Meilakh, the author of 
the book, “‘Lenin and the Problems of Russian Literature 
at the End of the XIXth and the Beginning of the XXth 
Centuries,”’ seemed also to be Jewish. 

In the long list of scientists, engineers, inventors, etc., 
to whom the Stalin prize for the year 1947 was recently 
awarded, we find the following Jewish names: 

Professor Marc Grinberg and the engineers Alexander 
Silberman, Aron Levin and Moshe Heifetz—for collaboration 
in the construction and technology involved in the production 
of a high pressure steam turbine of 100,000 kilowatt power; 
airplane builder Mikhail Gourevich—for collaboration in 
the release of a new type of a fighter plane; engineers David 
Shapiro and Isay Rabinovich—for the invention of new 
electrical machines; Jacob Osnos—for technical inventions. 

Mikhail Botvinik won the world championship in chess- 
playing. 

Sergei Eisenstein, the famous film director, died last year. 


Religious Life 


Reliable information about the forms and extent of Jewish 
religious life in the USSR was almost nonexistent. 

The general change in attitude towards religion, ob- 
servable during the war, brought a certain relaxation of 
religious curbs, but this new policy based on political ex- 
pediency is considered by many analysts to be transitory. 
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Despite the allegiance of the Russian Orthodox Church 
hierarchy and the hierarchy of other religious denominations 
to the government, a new drive against religious influence 
was presaged in an article in the Young Bolshevik (Moscow, 
December, 1947). The article declared that religious con- 
victions were only survivals from the past in the “‘conscious- 
ness of backward and inadequately educated and cultured 
persons,” and that an “‘intensified struggle against all sur- 
vivals of bourgeois ideology and morals, including religious 
superstitions and prejudices” was necessary. 

However, an article by Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury, “Religion in the USSR” (Soviet Russia Today, 
New York, October, 1947), contained a few lines about a 
visit the author paid in Moscow to the Chief Rabbi, who 
reassured his guest about the aid the Soviet Union was ex- 
tending to religion, and showed him the synagogue and the 
“new bathing rooms for ceremonial ablutions.” 


Birobidjan 


The twentieth anniversary of the decision of the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union to 
assign the Birobidjan region in the Far East to Jewish settle- 
ment was celebrated in March, 1948. 

According to official data, agriculture and industry in 
this region made good progress during this twenty-year 
period. In 1947, the budget for Birobidjan amounted to 
52 million rubles. 

Reports about the Jews in Birobidjan were inaccurate and 
confusing, and often contained deliberate misinformation. 
The ambiguous figures and estimates of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Birobidjan ranged from 12,000, according to Herschel 
Weinreich, Soviet writer now in Palestine (Jewish Daily 
Forward, April 3, 1948), to the figure given by the Ambidjan 
Committee in the United States of 100,000 Jews out of a 
total population of 180,000. 

In the light of all available material, the report published 
on February 15, 1948, by Cyrus L. Sulzberger, chief Euro- 
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pean correspondent of The New York Times seemed to be 
based on a reliable source. According to Sulzberger, the 
population of Birobidjan lived poorly and primitively. The 
town of Birobidjan contained only three cobbled streets, 
one hotel and a few small factories, with the buildings in 
a state of dilapidation. The town was built on a swamp 
and some foundations had sunk. Most of the population 
subsisted mainly on locally grown potatoes and vegetables. 


The most important detail in Sulzberger’s report was, 
however, the statement that the total population of Biro- 
bidjan region was less than 100,000, and that the Jews com- 
prised less than one fourth of the total. 

As for recent Jewish immigration to Birobidjan, the number 
of new settlers was very limited. The first postwar transport 
of immigrants from Vinnitsa (Ukraine) in January, 1947, 
-comprised 116 families (324 persons). In May, 1947, the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union decreed the resettle- 
ment of 550 more families (1,580 persons) from Vinnitsa and 
surrounding towns. Great publicity was given to both trans- 
ports, all articles and reports emphasizing that the resettle- 
ment was “voluntary.” Special committees of prominent 
people were appointed in Moscow to greet these immigrants 
at the railroad station on their way to Birobidjan. 

A close scrutiny of all available material showed that, 
as of July, 1948, only three or four more transports of Jews, 
numbering a few hundred families each, left Vinnitsa, Kherson, 
Nikolayevsk, Odessa, Voznesensk, etc., for Birobidjan. The 
semi-official figure for 1947 was 1,500 families settled in 
Birobidjan (Soviet Russia Today, New York, June, 1948). 
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PALESTINE AND THE MIDDLE EAST zi 





By H. Lowenberg— 


PALESTINE 


THE YEAR BEGINNING June, 1947, and ending May, 1948 
was among the most crucial and critical periods in Palestine’s 
modern history. The United Nations’ historic partition 
decision of November 29, 1947, divided the year into two 
halves, each of. different importance for the Yishuy and 
indeed for all Jewry: the uneasy peace before, and the commu- 
nal war after the UN decision; the struggle to find a solution 
to the Palestine problem before, and to prepare for and 
defend the Jewish state after that fateful day. Outside 
Palestine, in the Middle East as a whole, the UN partition 
decision and the Arab rebellion against it, left a mark scarcely 
less profound than in Palestine itself. 


UNSCOP 


On May 13, 1947, the special session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations created the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) with instructions 
o “‘prepare and report to the General Assembly and submit 
such proposals as it may consider appropriate for the solution 
of the problem of Palestine... not later than September 1, 
1947.” 

In Palestine, the Arabs followed news of UNSCOP with 
apparent indifference. They adopted an attitude of hostil- 
ity towards the Committee, and greeted it with a two-day 
protest strike starting on. June 15, 1947. Thereafter, they 
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took no further notice of the Committee, the Arab press 
even obeying the Muiti’s orders not to print any mention 
of UNSCOP. This worried the Committee, as boycott by 
one side to the dispute might mean a serious gap in its fact 
finding. Strong efforts were, therefore, made to move the 
Arabs to co-operate. However, during UNSCOP’s country- 
wide tour from Dan to Beer Sheba—in which they gained 
a truer impression of Palestine than from a dozen testimonies 
—the Arabs remained aloof. 

But the Yishuv greeted UNSCOP with a mixture of hope 
and misgivings. Eighteen earlier commissions had grappled 
with a solution to the ‘‘Palestine problem,” and the rec- 
ommendations of each commission had either been rejected 
or shelved. The Royal Commission’s partition plan of 1937 
had ended in the restrictive White Paper, and the recommen- 
dation of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry for an 
immigration of 100,000 and local self-government had led. 
to naval interception of refugees and their transportation 
to Cyprus, and martial law in Palestine. As Chaim Weizmann 
bitterly told UNSCOP: “You can almost cover the surface 
of Palestine with excellent reports.” Nevertheless, the Jews 
made preparations for the Committee, and did their best 
to put their case before it. 

The Palestine Mandatory Administration, too, prepared 
to receive the Committee. But, in British official circles, 
unlike in the Yishuv, a certain disdain was discernible for 
this latest Committee. Bevin had declared at the Labor 
conference in May, 1947 that Britain intended to stay in 
the Middle East and not to share her interests there with 
any other power. 

The Committee’s sittings took place in the YMCA audi- 
torium in Jerusalem, opposite the famous King David Hotel. 
The first two sittings on June 16 and 17 were “‘factual,”’ 
that is to say, the Palestine government and the Jewish 
Agency were each accorded one sitting to present documents 
and to interpret them factually. The Jews took exception 
to the way in which the Government presented the ‘‘facts.”’ 
The Government had asked UNSCOP for a secret session 
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to present the material, and this aroused widespread adverse 
comment. Charges were levied by the Yishuv that the 
Government tried to influence UNSCOP by unfair means. 
The Jews declared that Government statistics were prej- 
udicial to Jewish interests in such matters as population,, 
trade, Jewish tax burdens, etc. Then the Agency presented 
its own memoranda and statistics in open session. The Arabs 
did not appear, nor, as a result of the Mufti’s strong in- 
fluence at the time, did any Arabs dare to watch the hearings 
as members of the public. 

When formal hearings began on July 4, the Agency was 
the first to give evidence. The electric atmosphere of strife 
between the Yishuv and the Government had already charged 
the proceedings, and the Government had submitted a 
number of anti-Zionist memoranda. In consequence, the 
Agency evidence contained more emphasis on charges of 
misgovernment and anti-Zionist bias of the Mandatory 
regime than proposals for the future. The first demand 
of the Agency was for the abolition of the British mandate. 
The Administration agreed that the mandate had “‘proved 
unworkable in practice,’ but hastened to add that ‘‘ob- 
ligations undertaken to the two communities were irrec- 
oncilable.”” ‘The Agency refused to agree that there were 
any “‘irreconcilable obligations.” In the words of David 
Ben-Gurion: “not the Mandate, but the Mandatory have 
failed.” 

The second Jewish demand was for Jewish independence. 
Although UNSCOP had received a preliminary Agency 
memorandum in New York urging Jewish statehood in 
Palestine, at the early stage of the inquiry no Agency witness 
dared to say what shape this independence should take, for 
fear of the Agency’s making a commitment which would 
exclude other more acceptable solutions. Ben-Gurion merely 
said: ‘“‘Only by establishing Palestine as a Jewish state can 
the true objectives be accomplished: immigration and settle- 
ment for the Jews, economic development and social progress 
for the Arabs.” 

Chaim Weizmann, who testified in a private capacity 
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since he held no Zionist office, was the first to voice the 
demand for partition. This was done after consultation 
with the Agency. To the practical men of UNSCOP this 
demand came as a welcome change. They had been a 
little embarrassed by the emphatic accusations against the 
Government and by the absence so far of a tangible plan 
for a solution. They therefore took up the partition idea, 
and questioned Weizmann and Ben-Gurion about it in 
some detail. It could not be denied that they were strongly 
impressed by the anti-British charges. 

After Dr. Weizmann, various groups and movements 
testified for their own particular interests. Most of these 
were Jewish, except for the British Christian Bishops in 
Jerusalem who gave the religious fiat to the British policy 
of opposing a Jewish state by pleading that: “‘Palestine is 
essentially the Holy Land of Christendom, and its unique 
character as the meeting place of the three monotheistic 
religions should not be undermined.” 

Outstanding among the Jews was J. L. Magnes, president 
of the Hebrew University, whose plan for a_bi-national 
state was squarely opposed to partition and a Jewish state. 
The Committee listened attentively to Magnes’ impressive 
exposition; but Judge Sandstroem, the chairman, made it 
clear that they viewed the plan as prophetic rather than 
realistic because the Arabs were unlikely to agree to equal 
rights for the Jews as a people, and parity of representation 
meant a perpetually deadlocked government. 

On July 18, the Committee concluded its hearings in 
Palestine. ‘The Palestinian Arabs, under the Mufti’s pressure, 
had throughout. remained unco-operative. However, the 
Arab states had changed their attitude. While continuing 
to support the maximalist claim that Palestine become a 
sovereign Arab state, they considered it unwise to slight 
the UN authority by boycott, as well as to miss the op- 
portunity of positively influencing the Committee’s findings. 
The Arab states therefore consented to meet UNSCOP. For 
face-saving reasons (ever important in the East) it was 
agreed that Jerusalem was unsuitable for the last-minute 
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reversal. The Lebanon was chosen as the most_‘‘neutral” 
and convenient meeting place. From two hearings, numerous 
unofficial talks and a visit to Trans-Jordan, UNSCOP 
learned the attitude of the Arab political spokesmen for the 
Palestinian Arabs. The Lebanese Foreign Minister warned 
UNSCOP ‘that: “any question which does not take the 
rights and feelings of the Arabs into consideration will not 
only be invalid, but will be doomed to failure and result 
in most serious consequences.” Their stay in half-Christian 
Lebanon also enabled UNSCOP members to meet privately 
the leader of the Christian minority, Bishop Aridah,, and 
to hear from him something of the unpleasant reality of 
Christian minority status in a Moslem state. 

Thereafter, the Committee left for Geneva. Palestine 
waited with suspense for the report. But before UNSCOP 
had left, the chronic problems of terrorism and immigration 
had drawn the country into new and more severe crises. 


Terrorism 


The activities of the terrorists, which had become a major 
public problem in the two years since V-E day, continued 
in the spring of 1947. The avowed aim of both Irgun Zvai 
Leumi and the Stern Group was to terrorize the British 
mandatory regime and the British army into leaving Palestine, 
aS a prerequisite to Jewish independence. On the other 
hand, Haganah, which in 1945 and 1946 had become more 
actively anti-British, slowly developed an attitude of hos- 
tility to terrorism. At first, however, this hostility remained 
on the level of verbal denunciation. 

Terrorist activities did not cease even during the special 
session of the UN. On April 30 a sensational jail break had 
been staged at Acre to demonstrate the power of Jewish 
arms in an all-Arab city to the UN. While the trial of five 
participants inthe jail break was proceeding early in June, 
Irgun renewed its sensational fight on June 9 by kidnapping 
two British policemen as hostages for the accused. At this, 
point it became clear to Haganah and the Jewish Agency 
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that if terrorism were allowed to continue, the Jewish case 
before UNSCOP might be seriously impaired. Haganah, 
therefore, reacted with determination and forced the release 
of the two constables, thus preventing a new local crisis 
on the eve of UNSCOP’s arrival. About the same time, 
Haganah foiled an Irgun attempt to blow up the Tel Aviv 
command of the British army. 

These two incidents of Jewish intervention against ter- 
rorist activities marked a change from popular approval in 
1946, to verbal deprecation, and finally, active opposition. 
The process of change had been long and difficult. The 
Government did not contribute to the strengthening of the 
position of the Jewish moderates against the terrorists. For 
what happened immediately thereafter was bound to poison 
British-Yishuv relations anew, and to encourage fresh ter- 
rorism and extremism. 

In the trials, three of the five accused Irgunists were 
sentenced to death, precisely on the day when UNSCOP 
arrived. Public feeling ran high. However, appeal from 
military courts had recently been prohibited by the Govern- 
ment, and there was nothing to do but petition London and 
Lake Success. The Stern Group retaliated by killing four 
British soldiers in Tel Aviv on June 29. UNSCOP, which 
was interested in maintaining peace and quiet during its 
hearings, intervened with the Palestine government on 
June 22, and requested the suspension of the executions in 
order to avert “possible unavoidable repercussions which 
the executions might have on the Committee’s work.’? The 
British government replied with a rebuff, stating that ‘‘it 
was not its practice to interfere with the High Commissioner’s 
power in exercising his discretion of pardon.” In order to 
avoid friction, UNSCOP did not reply to the Government, 
but the executions did not take place while UNSCOP re- 
mained in Palestine. 

However, no sooner had UNSCOP left Palestinian soil 
at the end of July, than the Government proceeded to ex- 
ecute the three young terrorists. Irgun had anticipated this, 
and having again captured two British sergeants in Nathanyah 
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on July 12, announced that they would be held as hostages. 
The Government instituted martial law on the district and 
organized a large-scale search of the area, but did not find 
the two hostages. The Jewish public knew and feared that, 
after the Gruner executions in April, Irgun meant what it 
said, and that reprisals might ensue if the terrorists were 
hanged. But neither the Government nor Irgun relented. 
Anxious to avoid further complications, the Jewish Agency 
itself, through Haganah, carried out a search, parallel with 
that of the British army, for the two hostages. When this 
proved unsuccessful, the Government boldly decided to 
ignore the Irgun threat as an “‘impudent affront” to British 
authority, and executed the three condemned men on July 29, 
in spite of pleas by the Chief Rabbis and by the Jewish 
Agency. The Government’s reply to the Vaad Leumi was 
that “Government was aware of the feelings of the Yishuv 
and this had already been considered in taking the execution 
decision.”’ 

News of the executions came as a severe shock to the 
whole country. The public organs of the Yishuv sent out« 
frantic pleas to Irgun to spare the two hostages. After forty- 
eight anxious hours, it was announced that the two had been 
“executed by an Irgun field court-martial after trial for 
espionage.”’ Their bodies were found hanging in an orange 
grove, and one of them having been booby-trapped, it was 
dismembered in the process of being cut down. 

The Yishuv was shocked. Many people, after years of 
terrorist propaganda and British provocation, saw justi- 
fication in the reprisals. The vast majority, however, felt 
that a very severe blow had been inflicted on the Yishuv. 
Later on, it became known that the question of executing 
the British sergeants had been debated at length at the Irgun 
command, and had been resolved by only a bare majority 
vote. Apart from all considerations of morality, the hanging 
of the sergeants was proved to be a grave tactical and 
political blunder on the part of Irgun. Terrorist ex- 
tremism lost a good deal of support in Palestine, and it did 
great harm to the cause of Zionism in the rest of the world. 


ov 
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It strengthened the Jewish resolution to oppose further ter- 
frorist acts by all means short of co-operation with the British. 
|The Palestine government was at first bewildered by 
Irgun’s sharp and prompt reprisals. On August 5, it ar- 
rested about thirty-five Revisionist leaders, together with 
the mayors of Tel Aviv, Ramath Gan and Nathanyah. The 
wave of arrests of right-wing intellectuals immediately re- 
united. the Yishuv against the Government. To arrest re- 
spected public figures like Israel Rokach (mayor of Tel 


Aviv), Oved Ben-Ami (Nathanyah’s council chairman and 
‘head of the Palestine diamond industry), and Arieh Krinitski 


(mayor of Ramath Gan), seemed as senseless as it was out- 
rageous. The wave of arrests continued on a minor scale 
into September. The arrested persons were only gradually 
released when the UN reassembled in Repieniee to consider 
the Palestine issue. 

Another incident which had extreme Jewish reactions 
was the Farran case. On May 6, a Jewish boy of sixteen 
disappeared in Jerusalem under circumstances described by 
eye witnesses as kidnapping. The boy never came back, 
nor was his body traced. On the spot a police cap was 
found with the name “‘Farran.’’ Only after Irgun threatened 
revenge, and the foreign newspaper correspondents were 
roused to investigate, did the Government take any action. 
A Captain Farran, who was not on the official payroll, was 
implicated in the disappearance of the boy, and rumor had 
it that the boy had been killed and buried in a wadi (dry 
river bed) in the Arab countryside east of Jerusalem. Early 
in June, the Government sent out a searching party which 
“found no trace.” Inquiries to the police came in large num- 
bers, until by mid-June it became known that Captain Farran 
had fled to Syria. - 

The Government was forced to take action. Farran was 
brought back to Palestine on June 16. After being pointed 
out three times at an identification parade, he was found 
“to have escaped” from detention in British army barracks 
in Jerusalem on June 19. Public indignation ran high. 
Farran was somehow brought back again, “having given 
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himself up” on June 30. He was held on a murder charge 
until October 2, when a military trial was staged before 
British officers. 

Fergusson, assistant Inspector-General of Police, was found 
to have organized a special squad of policemen ‘‘to deal 
with terrorists by unorthodox methods.’”?. When the assistant 
Inspector-General was called by the prosecution to identify 
Farran, he claimed the privilege of refusing to do so. The 
court upheld the claim and consequently the case was dis- 
missed on the grounds that the prosecution had failed to 
make a case. Farran and Fergusson were hastily shipped 
off to England, for fear of terrorist assassination. 

The trial revealed the peculiar conception of law and 
order held by the police and the Palestine government. 

As noted above, relations between the terrorist organiza- 
tions (Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern Group) and Haganah 
had been very strained throughout 1947.. As the terrorists 
became more violent and aggressive, Haganah was driven 
further into taking the defensive against irresponsible attacks 
upon British personnel, which might bring disaster and 
bloodshed to the entire Yishuv. Nevertheless, in spite of an 
invitation by the Mandatory to become actively anti-terrorist, 
Haganah confined itself to deprecating the terrorists. When 
Irgun’s prestige fell sharply after the lynching of the two 
sergeants mentioned above, Haganah became actively anti- 
terrorist and began curbing the worst excesses. 

By the time of the partition decision, relations between 
Haganah and Irgun-Stern were-very strained. Yet everyone 
expected the terrorists would disband, now that they had 
achieved their aim of forcing Britain to leave Palestine. 
Indeed, in the first sweep of joy Irgun proclaimed that it 
would dissolve (the Stern Group did not so commit them- 
selves). Soon, however, it became clear that the Stern Group 
would continue its terrorist tactics, and Irgun too decided to 
renew its attacks. The terrorists found themselves in a new 
disagreement with Haganah, who had insisted during the 
Arab rebellion on not engaging the British forces. Con- 
sequently, both terrorist groups stayed outside the official 
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Jewish defense scheme against the Arabs, while Irgun put 
up defensive action of its own. 

In January, public pressure forced negotiations between 
Irgun and Haganah with a view to co-operation between 
these two parties. Neither organization, however, was really 
anxious to come to terms; each hoped to outwait the other 
in expectation of some untoward event. Ben-Gurion and the 
Mapai leaders were opposed to any form of accommodation 
short of Irgun’s complete dissolution. Irgun, however, de- 
manded its corporate entry into the Haganah. As negotia- 
tions between the commands dragged on, flagging with 
Jewish successes and reviving at emergencies, street tension 
between the followers precipitated armed clashes in February 
and March of 1948. The Yishuv was shocked, and demanded 
a quick settlement. A draft agreement was eventually put 
before the Zionist General World Council in March and 
approved. The settlement came into force in mid-April. By 
May, however, when the State was declared, Irgun again 
announced that they would completely dissolve and transfer 
their men to the Haganah Defense Army. Stern Group 
transferred its 500 members without any negotiations. On 
June 20, 1948, while the Irgun transfer was still incomplete, 
Irgun tried to run the UN Truce Commission’s blockade 
with the arms ship Altalena. The Israeli Government, which 
could tolerate neither an exposure to truce breaking nor the 
assumption of arms traffic by an unofficial organization, 
demanded that Irgun hand over all the arms, and thereby 
accepted the challenge to the young authority of the Govern- 
ment. Irgun refused, and in the course of the ensuing armed 
clash the Altalena was set on fire and several hundred Irgun 
members arrested. Irgun at once turned against the Govern- 
ment and stopped all further transmobilization. The Gov- 
ernment then became convinced that Irgun intended to 
continue its own existence and that it had tried to arm its 
own members, possibly for ultimate internal political tactics 
as well as for defense. The Irgun challenge to the established 


majority Government was foiled and Irgun decided to dis- 
band all over Israel. 
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In Jerusalem, however, both Irgun and Stern Group 
claimed the right to independent existence, using the argu- 
ment that the Holy City was not part of Israel. By local 
arrangement they agreed to co-operate with Haganah in the 
defense of the city. Meanwhile, in Israel the Stern Group 
had ceased its separate existence. Irgun’s leader, Menachem 
Beigin, and his principal associates decided to quit terrorism 
for politics and to form the Freedom party, based on the 
Revisionist teachings of Vladimir Jabotinsky, to attract the 
elements discontented with the regime. 


Religious Controversy 


As the problem of terrorism and violence was receding in 
the new state, the forces of orthodoxy and free thought 
began a struggle to dominate the new structure of Israel. 
In February, 1948, a country-wide conference of Rabbis 
decided to press hard for the supremacy of the Torah in 
Jewish life and law under the leadership of Chief Rabbi 
Herzog. On the other hand, the large non-orthodox section 
of Israel had not, at the time of writing, agreed that orthodox 
observances should be compulsory in all public affairs. The 
struggle for orthodoxy found expression in questions dealing 
with the new constitution, the army, law reform, appoint- 
ments, etc. There was no doubt that it would continue. The 
victory of orthodoxy would hinge on the effectiveness of 
orthodox leaders in attracting Israel’s youth to their tenets. 


Immigration 


As Ben-Gurion had pointed out to UNSCOP, immi- 
gration was one of the main Jewish aims in Palestine. During 
UNSCOP’s sojourn, and later while it examined the Jewish 
displaced persons camps in Europe—indeed, throughout the 
whole year—Jewish immigration continued into Palestine. 
It had two distinct features. 

The ‘‘legal” immigration was at the rate of 1,500 persons 
a month, in accordance with immigration certificates pro- 
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vided by the Palestine government. Of these, 750 were 
allocated to people who had previously tried to land with- 
out permission and had been deported to detention camps 
on Cyprus. In June, 1947, 15,000 were awaiting entry 
into Palestine. Preference was accorded by the Government 
to children and their parents. 

Throughout, however, “‘illegal’? immigration continued, 
that is, attempts to immigrate surreptitiously without govern- 
ment permits. Organized by Haganah, many small flat- 
boats loaded beyond the safety point with refugees, de- 
parted from various Mediterranean and Black Sea ports, 
and made daring efforts to reach Palestine. But the British 
government kept a close naval blockade on Palestine’s coast. 
Against the use of such modern weapons as destroyers, 
radar, aircraft, etc., successfully running the blockade was 
almost impossible. A number of determined small boats, 
however, succeeded in making the Palestinian coast. When 
they were caught, British naval boarding parties forced their 
way on board and met with stiff resistance from passengers 
who were determined to get to Palestine. 

While UNSCOP was still in Palestine, one Haganah boat 
carrying 4,500 Jews was sighted by the British Navy outside 
Palestine waters. It was the Exodus 1947; its crew (partly 
consisting of American Jews and non-Jews) was determined 
to make the coast openly and to defy the naval blockade. 
But a British naval party went on board after a severe fight 
in which three Jews were killed. The ship’s crew called 
for help to the Yishuv in a direct broadcast from the ship 
to Haganah’s radio station. When the ship reached Haifa 
on July 21, its passengers were forcibly transshipped to 
three British merchant vessels in the presence of members 
of UNSCOP. The Yishuv declared a fast and protest strike 
in sympathy with the immigrants. 

Contrary to expectations and to previous practice, however, 
the ships did not sail to Cyprus. After eight anxious days 
of wild rumor as to their destination—Mauritius, Kenya, 
Canada, etc.—they were reported to be off the southern 
French coast, where they were detained at Port de Bouc. 
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The Yishuv in Palestine made many efforts to move the 
world’s leaders to prevail on the British government on 
behalf of these immigrants. France had generously offered 
to grant them entry; but only eighty-three sick people 
landed, victims of the terrible conditions on board. The 
rest were determined not to land voluntarily except in 
Palestine. But all persuasion was in vain. When the ships 
steamed off via Gibraltar back to Germany, the Yishuv 
was aghast. After a seven-weeks’ Odyssean journey, the 
Jews were reported to have been forced off the boats by 
clubs, tear gas and water hoses, and transported in wire 
cages to German detention camps. Habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings in London in their behalf had failed. Intervention 
from Washington, Jerusalem, and other parts of the civilized 
world did not prevail. This incident extinguished the last 
vestige of goodwill for Britain in Palestine. 

But it did not mark the end of illegal immigration. Apart 
from an average of three or four small ships with 700 pas- 
sengers each a month, two large loads of displaced persons 
arrived from Eastern Europe on December 30 alone: the 
Pan Crescent and Pan York, sailing from Constanza with 
14,500 Jews, were redirected on the high seas to Cyprus, 
where their passengers brought the number of interned im- 
migrants to over 30,000. 

Many of the Exodus immigrants are now in Palestine. 
Thousands more have since come in under “Immigration A” 
(legal) as well as “B” (unauthorized) and “C”’ (forged papers 
on proper ships). The battle of immigration was lost by 
the British government in 1947. But the British naval blockade 
and the wasteful search for immigrants were not discon- 
tinued until the very last day of the Mandate. 


August Disorders 


On August 15 Arab riots broke out in some parts of Pal- 
estine. This brought the Arabs back to the political scene. 
Most of the Palestinian Arabs had supported the Germans 
during the war and their political stock was low in the 
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postwar months. While Jewish terrorists kept the British 
army on the alert, andthe British administration was busy 
“crystallizing” Jewish developments, the Arabs quietly pre- 
pared for a fight. They were strongly encouraged by local 
British agents, who secretly distributed arms to the Arab 
fellahin; by the Arab military organizations, Futuwah and 
Nejadah, which drilled and recruited quite openly; and 
by the Arab Higher Committee under the Mufti in Cairo 
and his cousin Jamal Husseini in Palestine. The latter 
reorganized themselves and strengthened their hold on the 
Arab cities and villages, completely excluding all opposition. 
Outside Palestine, the Arab League was active, with the 
help of British representatives in Cairo, Beirut and Baghdad. 
In May, 1947, the Arab rulers met at Bludan (Sinai peninsula) 
and made a number of secret decisions in the event that 
a Jewish state would be set up in Palestine. 

The troubles were started in Jaffa and Jerusalem. Some 
Jewish property was looted and set on fire, and a number 
of Jews were killed. Haganah, apprehensive of an Arab 
rising before the UN could decide on Palestine, went out 
to stop the riots from spreading by silencing the attacking 
mob. The Jewish Agency quite frankly declared that ‘‘they 
hold the Administration responsible for peace and order,” 
which was intended to mean also ‘“‘for strife and disorder.” 
The Mufti did not start the disorders; on the contrary he 
telephoned orders from Cairo to quell them. Coming while 
UNSCOP was drafting its report, the abortive riots were 
intended to demonstrate the strength of Arab opposition, 
“if aroused”? by an untoward recommendation. 


British Threats of Chaos 


But the Mufti was not yet ready. The August incidents 
taught that the Arabs might indeed be aroused to a fight 
should political developments go against the Mutfti’s interests. 
The British government promptly used this argument to 
frighten the Jews and their supporters away from any pro- 
Jewish settlement. Thus, in his first speech at Lake Success 
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on September 27, British Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech- 
Jones declared that the British would withdraw completely 
from Palestine, and a Foreign Office spokesman added that 
chaos and bloodshed was then bound to break out. The 
Yishuv at the time refused to take the withdrawal promise 
seriously and regarded it as another device for prolonging 
British rule. As to the threat of chaos the Agency pointed 
out at once that there was no need whatever for disorder 
if Britain carried out her duties as Mandatory. “‘The Yishuv 
will carry the burden of government and look after them- 
selves,’? declared Ben-Gurion on October 2. 

However, the withdrawal promise and the threat of chaos 
had such a poor reception among population and foreign 
journalists alike in Palestine, that the High Commissioner, 
Sir Alan Cunningham, on returning from London, was 
compelled to hold a special press conference on October 8 
in order to emphasize the British “‘hope and fear’’ prediction. 
He declared: “I think it essential that the people of this 
country should realize that withdrawal is really meant and 
it is essential that they should see what the effect of it will 
mean.” Furthermore, by the time the UN was ready to 
vote on the partition plan in November, the local British 
administration had convinced everyone in Palestine, not 
only that chaos would be likely to ensue, but that the British 
would do their best to make it come true. 


Partition Vote 


The long-delayed partition decision at Lake Success,! and 
all the diversionary Arab moves were watched with im- 
patience by the Yishuv. The debates, the waverings, and 
the pressures and counter-pressures behind the scenes de- 
termined the daily temper of the Yishuv for several months. 
The Yishuv felt more than ever that its fate for a generation 
or more to come was being shaped and determined by the UN. 

The doubts of achieving the necessary two-thirds majority 


! See volume 49, p. 508. 
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seriously troubled the Yishuv. When the radio carried the 
news on November 29 that a vote of thirty-three to thirteen 
had been taken in favor of the partition plan, unprecedented 
jubilation swept the Yishuv. 


Arab Rebellion 


Scarcely seven hours after the partition vote, however, 
the joy was marred by the first shot fired by Arabs on Jews. 
After a day of bleak Arab disappointment, trouble broke 
out in Jaffa, ever a hotbed of Arab extremist elements and 
a criminal nest, and in Jerusalem, the capital, as well as in 
Ramle, half way between the two. The Arabs declared a 
three-day national strike inside and outside Palestine. The 
Jews immediately took up defensive positions all over the 
country, should the trouble spread and the “prediction” of 
chaos and bloodshed come true. 

In the first week the trouble was confined to these three 
towns. Indeed, it was slow in spreading to the north and 
south, for one simple reason: The local Arab population 
and especially the fellahin (villagers) were not willing to 
fight the Jews. They were afraid of the combined power 
of Haganah and the terrorists, and in any case they saw 
little advantage in rebellion, other than general economic 
disorder and a severe loss of trade. The Mufti’s Arab Higher 
Committee, however, was well entrenched in the Arab centers. 
From the towns, Husseini agents went out into the coun- 
tryside to whip up the feelings of the credulous, religious 
villagers with the usual stories of Jewish cruelty and ag- 
gression. In many places the Arabs turned a deaf ear to 
the agents, because, when they had previously been led to 
rebellion by similar stories, the trouble had lasted three 
whole years and ruined many of them. In other villages, 
the agents had an easier job. They recruited young men 
for the Arab irregular bands. Their job was facilitated by 
British police agents, who distributed new rifles and grenades 
to the villagers, and who recruited men for the irregular 
bands by offering a “‘king’s shilling” of twenty-five piasters. 
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Defense or Attack? 


The Jews were faced with a serious problem: Should 
they merely defend themselves against Arab aggression and 
so give no provocation for the spreading of the riots, or 
should they go out to suppress aggressively all organized 
rioting? The first, defensive line had been the Jewish at- 
titude in the riots of 1936 to 1939. But aggressive defense 
bore grave possibilities, because it might lend fuel to just 
that rebellion, bloodshed and chaos which the Jews were 
most anxious to avoid. It was obvious from the first that 
the “‘aggressivist’’ position would prevail. After a few days 
of restrained defense, Haganah took punitive action on 
December 12 in an attack on Arab Ramle. 

But the hope that the Arabs might be silenced into peace- 
fulness by aggression did not materialize. A number of 
Arab villages in the immediate vicinity of Jewish settlements 
continued to make gestures of peace and good-neighborliness, 
in a mixture of fear and opportunism. ‘These, however, 
became fewer and fewer in number. They could continue 
their peaceful attitude only so long as they were free to 
decide local policy in their own villages. This was not for 
long: Arab guerrilla bands roamed the countryside and 
formed nests in the towns; and the British did all they could 
to help the aggressive Arabs and hinder the defending Jews. 
Whenever it became known that Arabs maintained friendly 
relations with adjacent settlements, Arab agents were sent 
in. If these could not change the villagers’ policy, Arab 
marauders occupied the village and made it a base for 
assaults on the Jews. Then the Jews were compelled to 
beat back and punish the bands, and in due course, the 
local villagers bore the brunt not only of the bandits’ oc- 
cupation—requisitioning of money, food and houses,—but 
also of the counterattacks by the Jews. Thus peaceful Arab 
villagers were drawn into the maelstrom of rebellion. ‘There 
were several known cases where Arab villagers, fearing these 
consequences, drove off the bandits who tried to make their 
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base there, and in at least one case there was a bloody gun 
battle leaving a dozen dead Arabs. 


Rebellion Spreads 


The Arab rebellion against the partition vote gained 
impetus during December, 1947. Early that month, the 
main fighting took place in Jerusalem and Jaffa, and on 
the road linking the two. In Jerusalem the Arabs attacked 
and set fire to the Jewish commercial center, directly adjacent 
to the British police and army headquarters. The fires 
raged for several days, and were accompanied by wholesale 
looting. Jewish losses amounted to many hundred thousand 
pounds. The looting was committed in full view of the 
British police who were still responsible for “law and order” 
and claimed exclusive power to exercise that responsibility. 
The intentional inactivity of the police gave encouragement 
to the Arab bandits and to the mob. 


In Jaffa» Arab bandits endangered the entire borderline 
of Tel Aviv suburbs by placing themselves in commanding 
buildings and sniping at civilians. When Haganah took 
up defensive positions, the British army “‘intervened,”’ searched 
the Jews for arms, disarmed them, and thus enabled the 
Arabs to continue attacking unarmed Jews. The army 
even staged a number of courts-martial of Haganah youths 
for carrying arms and sentenced them to terms of up to 
two years’ imprisonment. . 

Similarly, as the highroad from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
and to the south became increasingly more dangerous because 
of the threat of ambush, Jews utilized convoys with armored 
vehicles to protect passengers. But very frequently, British 
army patrols disarmed the defenders and arrested them. 
There were many known cases where soldiers at once sold 
the confiscated arms to the waylaying Arabs, and in at 
least one instance a gun thus confiscated and sold to Arabs 


was reconquered by Jews after a gun battle on the Jerusalem 
highroad. 
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Not that the entire British army of 80,000 men behaved in 
this way. Much depended on the attitude of the officers 
in charge locally. There were instances of correct conduct, 
and even of help being extended to Jewish defenders. On 
the whole, however, the army treated the Jews as the attackers 
who alone carried weapons, with no threatening Arabs 
around; only the British could be trusted to keep “‘law and 
order” and to protect the Jewish population from lawlessness. 
In fact, however, many British soldiers, and especially British 
policemen, took advantage of the Arab rebellion to take 
revenge for Jewish terrorism. There were also definite in- 
structions from above to hamper the Jews and to encourage 
the Arabs. 

The British army and police in Palestine, subjected to 
anti-Zionist and anti-Semitic propaganda for three years and 
under constant terrorist attacks, had fascist elements in 
their midst which were quiescent during the sensational 
Farran disclosures, but were determined to injure the Yishuv 
before their evacuation. 

On February 1, British policemen and soldiers parked an 
army truck of explosives outside the Palestine Post newspaper 
offices in Jerusalem, and blew it up, killing three persons and 
rendering scores homeless. Three weeks later, on February 22, 
three army truckloads of explosives were blown up in Ben 
Yehuda Street, Jerusalem’s business street, killing fifty-three 
Jews and destroying many houses. An investigation by 
well-known lawyers charged that British soldiers had com- 
mitted these outrages. But the Government considered 
the evidence “insufficient.”’ 

During December the Arab League’s Council of Foreign 
Ministers, meeting in Cairo and The Lebanon, appointed 
military commanders for the “Arab Army of Liberation in 
Palestine.”? They also promised to help by raising funds and 
recruiting volunteers. In January there were three Arab com- 
mands in Palestine comprising about 15,000 irregulars of 
Palestinian, Iraqi and Levantine origin: in the north there was 
Kawkji El Fawzi, Syrian Nazi notorious during the 1936-1939 
rioting; in Jerusalem there was Abdul Kader el Husseini, 
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a relative of the Mufti, and in Jaffa, Tewfik es Said, an Iraqi 
general. In order to obtain a show of unity between these 
three rival commands, the Arab League appointed General 
Safwat Pasha of Iraq as commanding general over all Arab 
irregulars in Palestine. 


Arab Strategic Aims 


The strategic aims of Arab rebellion at the time were 
(1) to endanger and close Jewish cross-country supply lines, 
and (2) to keep Jews under fire by attacks from surrounding 
Arab villages and suburbs. The battle for the roads was 
by far the more serious. While the Arabs were spread over 
750 villages and twenty-five towns and townships, the Jews 
were concentrated in three main cities and about 200 settle- 
ments. Theirs was the need to maintain the connecting roads, 
except in a few areas of close Jewish settlement. Two vital 
roads in particular were vulnerable: the road from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem and the southern settlements, and the road 
from Tel Aviv to Haifa. As practically all the forty miles 
of the Jerusalem road went through purely Arab territory, 
diversions were laid through Jewish areas to shorten the 
exposure to Arab ambush. On the Haifa road there was 
a small but dangerous stretch dominated by an Arab village 
which could not be cleared, as a nearby British army camp 
protected it. ; 

The object of the Arab attacks on Jewish roads and on 
the extended front of the perimeters of several hundred 
individual Jewish areas was clearly a wearing-down process 
designed to lower the efficiency of Jewish defense prepara- 
tions until the promised Arab armies would come in after 
the end of the British mandate on May 15. For five and a 
half months the Jews bore the brunt of the attacks and 
held all their settlements. In April they even founded a 
new settlement in the Negev. But they paid a comparatively 
high price in Jewish lives. At the end of February, after 
three months of guerrilla fighting, the government put the 
casualties at 1,378 dead and 3,086 injured. Of the dead, 
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550 were Jews.. The Arab command prohibited the publica- 
tion of Arab casualties; but Jewish casualties continued to 
be known. The casualties did not greatly affect the Pal- 
estinian Arabs because Iraqi, Syrian and Trans-Jordan 
irregulars were highest among them. 


Arab Evacuation 


In April, 1948, a development occurred which the Jews 
had not hoped for: the Arab rebel command became appre- 
hensive of a coming Jewish offensive, and therefore gave 
orders for the Arab evacuation of the entire Sharon coastal 
area north of Tel Aviv. After initial refusals to leave their 
homes and fields, the fellahin were forced to move into the 
mountain area, leaving the whole coastal plain between 
Tel Aviv and Zichron Jacob clear for the Jews. The result 
was a bloodless clearing of the greater part of the future 
Jewish territory by the Arabs.' According to the Bernadotte 
Report, submitted to the United Nations on August 16, 1948, 
330,000 Arab refugees were homeless and destitute. 


Military Operations 


This was a sign for a general Jewish offensive to mop up 
Arab resistance within the Jewish defense area, corresponding 
roughly to the partition plan territory. The operation started 
on April 13 in Tiberias, a mixed township which had not 
previously been infested by guerrillas. When bandits came 
in and attacked the Jewish quarter, the Jews took the of- 
fensive and expelled the irregulars, who in the course of 


1The Arab evacuation was also attributable to the political tactics 
of the Arab leaders, who evacuated the local Arab population in order 
to be able to use the refugees as a weapon to influence public opinion. 
Other factors were the unwillingness of Arab masses to remain in 
Palestine when the effendis and Arab leaders had fled, and the credence 
they gave to threats of Jewish violence, after the Deir Yessin incident 
of March, 1947, in which the Irgun committed an act of indiscriminate 
warfare against women and children, an action deprecated by all of 
Jewish Palestine.— Ep. 
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their retreat also put the local Arabs to flight. About three- 
score British troops who tried to intervene found a strong 
Haganah force in occupation, and withdrew. This operation 
strengthened Jewish defenses against Trans-Jordan at Lake 
Galilee and in the Jordan valley. At a later stage, Arab 
Tsemach and Beisan were cleared. The occupation of Safed 
in Galilee completed the Jewish occupation of the northern 
territory, except for an Arab pocket around Nazareth. 
Later, Arab Acre was occupied for purely defensive purposes. 

Ever since the British had demonstrated the desire to 
withdraw their officials and army from Palestine, it had 
been generally understood that Haifa would be held by the 
British until the last soldier was shipped off. The Arab 
rebellion, too, had been much slower in reaching Haifa, 
and the British had shown some readiness there to calm 
tempers and to help in making a truce. In the middle of 
April, without previous notice, the British evacuated several 
army camps and installations in Haifa. Before the Arabs real- 
ized what was happening, the Jews seized the opportunity, and 
in the wake of the withdrawing British advanced into the 
Arab quarter to clear out foreign brigands there. In a 
thirty-six hour battle, the whole town fell to Haganah, 
excepting the port area held by the British, which later came 
under Jewish military control. 

Encouraged by the Haifa victory, a battle was planned 
to clear Jaffa of the bandits and lift the threat to Tel Aviv. 
Both Haganah and Irgun considered the plan, but Haganah 
decided not to attack. Irgun concentrated its men in Tel 
Aviv and on the first day of Passover, April 25, began an 
attack which lasted four days. After three days of stiff fight- 
ing, Irgun conquered the northern part of Jaffa and began 
to advance into the town center. At the same time Haganah 
started a diversionary attack on Jaffa from the south to 
relieve Irgun forces. The British army, fearing that the Jews 
might conquer the all-Arab city in the manner of Haifa, 
after five months of ‘“‘non-intervention,” marched on Jaffa, 
summoning troops by land, sea and air. About 2,000 British 
troops arrived and took up positions between the Jewish 
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and Arab fighting lines. They declared they would put down 
by force any attempt, to renew the fighting. But panic had 
seized the Jaffa Arabs. Together with the Iraqi and other 
irregulars they fled by sea and land, so that in the end only 
4,000 of the poorest Arabs were left in the town. When 
the British army withdrew on May 12, two days before the 
end of the Mandate, a few Arab notables surrendered 
Jaffa to the Jews to save it from destruction by battle. Jaffa 
has since been under Haganah’s military occupation. 

The conquest of Jaffa put almost the entire area allocated 
to the Jews by the partition plan under Jewish military 
control. The occupation of Jaffa and other Arab places 
was essential for the maintaining of the Jewish territory by 
eliminating all hostile elements, and for the preparing ofits 
defense against the Arab armies due to invade from outside. 


Jewish Autonomy Develops 


After the partition decision andthe delayed appointment 
of the Palestine Commission at Lake Success to implement 
the partition, there was still hope in the Yishuv that the 
Jewish state would be established in an orderly fashion with 
UN help by May 15. As January wore on, however, it be- 
came increasingly obvious that the United States was slowing 
down the work of the UN Palestine Commission. Meanwhile, 
inside Palestine, the Jews were not content to rely entirely 
on the UN, or to trust the British. 

When U. S. Secretary of State George C. Marshall de- 
clared in March that the partition plan was unworkable and 
that “temporary trusteeship’’ would be proposed to a new 
special session of the UN General Assembly, the Yishuv 
finally realized that the partition plan could only be carried 
out in Palestine, and that the Jewish state could only be 
set up and defended by the Jews. At that time a number 
of British administrative services were already disintegrating, 
and the British police had evacuated some Jewish and Arab 
areas. The Jewish authorities, i. e., the Agency and Vaad 
Leumi, took over control of the Jewish police elements, as 
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well as many vital services in purely Jewish areas, such as 
Tel Aviv. These were the first steps in Jewish self-government. 
They began in such elementary phases as defense and se- 
curity, voluntary taxation, Jewish information services, food 
distribution and supply control, etc. The Agency and Vaad 
Leumi guided the creation of these autonomous services, 
and the will of the Yishuv to achieve autonomy manifested 
itself in a readiness to carry on voluntarily a complete state 
system which was in the process of creation. In April and 
May, 1948, the last Mandatory government services, such 
as post offices, ceased to function, andthe Jewish People’s 
Cabinet and Parliament (Minhelet Ha’am and Moatzat 
Ha’am) took over all these services. 


<ionst General Council 


The Jewish Agency had long intended to convene the 
Zionist General Council—a small forum of the parties 
represented at Zionist Congress—in order to discuss general 
policy, and to receive instructions for new steps. After many 
delays, the Council met in Tel Aviv on April 6, and had 
before it three principal problems: (1) the attitude of the 
Jews to the special session of UN on Palestine which was 
called for mid-April; (2) the Jewish defense of Palestine; 
and (3) the development of Jewish self-government. Polit- 
ical strategy was not a major consideration for the Council, 
as it was agreed that the Agency would stand by the UN 
partition plan at all costs. Defense was the great problem. 
While local strategy was left in the hands of Haganah’s 
command, the Council considered means of recruiting the 
emergency support of overseas Jewry. As for the disintegration 
and chaos of the British administration and the comple- 
mentary growth of Jewish self-government, the Council 
judged the time appropriate to set up a provisional Jewish 
cabinet of thirteen and Council of thirty-seven in accordance 
with UN decisions, with Ben-Gurion at the head. The Cabinet 
was a very broad coalition of the Zionist parties—United 
Workers party, Mapai, Aliyah Hadashah, General Zionists, 
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Mizrachi, Sephardim, and Agudas Israel. Some of the Cabinet 
members at once assumed those departmental duties which 
were the most urgent and vital, such as food control, supply, 
imports, finance, defense, etc. 


Jewish State Proclaimed 


When the British mandatory regime expired on May 15, 
and the British High Commissioner departed, an organic 
body of autonomous Jewish government had developed based 
on the daily needs of the Yishuv. In mid-May the only 
question which remained to be decided was whether this 
self-government should be declared sovereign in Jewish 
territory, or be subject to a superior organization, as proposed 
by the United States to the latest UN special session of the 
General Assembly. In spite of reports from America that 
Secretary Marshall had threatened economic sanctions if 
the sovereign Jewish state would be declared, public opinion 
in Palestine held the Jewish state supreme and insisted that 
delay in the declaration of independence might forfeit the 
efforts of decades just at the moment when independence 
was Closest. 

The provisional cabinet therefore decided on May 12 
that the sovereign Jewish state would be declared. As May 15, 
the end of British rule, fell on a Sabbath, and it had been 
agreed that the foundation of the Jewish state should not 
involve a desecration of religious observance, the foundation 
ceremony took place on Sabbath eve, May 14, 1948, at 4. P.M. 
in Tel Aviv. In a short and simple, but most impressive 
ceremony, Ben-Gurion read to the assembled Government 
Council (Parliament) the Declaration of the Foundation 
of the Jewish State.! 

The provisional Cabinet was comprised as follows: David 
Ben-Gurion (Mapai), Prime Minister and Defense; David 
Remez (Mapai), Communications; Moshe Shertok (Mapai), 

*’ 


1 The full text of the proclamation is contained in the Appendix to 
this article on p. 445. 
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Foreign Affairs; Eliezer Kaplan (Mapai), Finance; Aaron 
Zisling (United Workers), Agriculture; Mordecai Bentov 
(United Workers), Labor and Public Works; Fritz Bernstein 
(General Zionists), Trade, Industry and Supplies; Itzhak 
Gruenbaum (General Zionists), Interior; B. Shitrit (Se- 
phardim), Minorities; Felix Rosenblueth (Aliyah Hadashah), 
Justice; Moshe Shapiro (Mizrachi), Immigration; Rabbi 
J. L. Fishman (Mizrachi), Religious; Rabbi I. M. Levin 
(Agudah), Social Welfare. On May 17, Chaim Weizmann 
was elected first President of the state of Israel by the Jewish 
Parliament. 


Arab Invasion 


From the first, the Jewish state was preoccupied with 
defending itself against well-backed and well-armed Arab 
aggressors from outside. On the night of the end of the 
Mandate about 12,000 troops of the regular armies of Trans- 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria, The Lebanon and Iraq marched into 
Palestine from east, south and north, heavily armed with 
the latest British tanks, planes and. guns, and partly com- 
manded by British officers—‘‘in accordance with treaty 
obligations” (Bevin). The Prime Minister of Egypt declared 
on May 14 that the Arab states were “not attacking anybody”’ 
but were only “sending expeditions to keep order in Pal- 
estine and to suppress the dissident minority of Zionist 
terrorists.” 

The strategic plan was that King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 
was to use the Anglo-Arab Legion, which the British had 
left behind in Palestine, to storm Jerusalem. As soon as 
Jerusalem had fallen—after three to four days at the most— 
Abdullah was to advance on Tel Aviv, and Egyptian armored 
columns to come north along the coast from Gaza to complete 
the occupation of the southern Jewish area. Meantime the 
Iraqi forces were to break out of the central mountain strong- 
hold in Samaria, cutting the Yishuv in two. The Syrians, 
Lebanese and Iraqis would simultaneously invade Palestine 
from the north and across the Jordan, and converge on 
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Haifa, where they could link up with the British army in 
evacuation. 

However, the entire Arab blitzkrieg plan collapsed. Ab- 
dullah did not overrun Jerusalem. After twelve days, on 
May 28, he succeeded only in conquering the Old City, a 
quarter cut off from the rest of Jerusalem and never regarded 
as militarily tenable. In a heroic battle, many young Jewish 
fighters went down, and with them many synagogues and 
ancient and holy Jewish shrines. The modern city of Jerusalem 
contained and repelled Abdullah, turning his lightning 
assault into a slow and costly war of attrition. Under un- 
speakable hardships, cut off from food supplies, and living 
on emergency rations, with no fresh water and no electricity, 
Jewish Jerusalem withstood the bombardment for four whole 
weeks, and thereby frustrated the entire Arab plan of conquest. 
The Arab invasion plan lacked elasticity. Arab and British 
commanders lacked élan and their troops were of very poor 
quality. For that reason alone the invasion never got beyond 
its starting point. The Egyptians split their armor in two 
in order to compete with Abdullah for the expected oc- 
cupation of Jerusalem, and were consequently slow in their 
drive to Tel Aviv. The Iraqis were beaten by the Jews 
inside their mountain stronghold when Jenin was attacked 
on June 5. The token Lebanese army was beaten in battle 
and Lebanese territory was invaded by the Jews. The 
Syrians never registered a single success. When the truce 
negotiated by Count Bernadotte, the UN Mediator, came 
into force on June 11, the inferior Arab troops had been 
badly mauled and their heavy equipment’ well attacked; 
but the Jews held almost all Jewish land assigned by the 
partition plan, and some important stretches of the proposed 
Arab state, as well. 

The four weeks’ war ended in a military stalemate, in 
which each side felt superior and neither was ready to make 
any concessions in the negotiations of Count Bernadotte 
for a new “‘settlement of the Palestine issue.’’ 


1For an account of later Palestine developments, see article on 
Palestine and the United Nations, pp. 264-266. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Jewry in the Oriental countries was in a vastly different 
position from that in Palestine. After decades in which they 
had lived in uneasy toleration by the Moslems and complete 
neglect by world Jewry, Oriental Jews suddenly became 
one of the major charges of the Jewish people: Oppression 
and persecution settled down upon them, and unlike their 
brethren in the new state of Israel, they did not fight back. 

Oriental Jewry, stretching over the Near and Middle East, 
comprised 900,000—1,000,000 Jews who lived in the countries 
of Islam. Some of these countries were Arabic-speaking, 
others were not. Some of them were under direct foreign 
rule, such as Algiers and Morocco. The rest recently gained 
their independence out of the dissolution of the former 
Ottoman Empire. A number of the states were members 
of the Arab League. Two countries, Saudi Arabia and 
Trans-Jordan, had no Jewish population. 

Although Oriental Jewry was by no means a homogeneous 
whole, its principal component being Sephardic Jewry — in 
addition to Yemenite Jews in Yemen, Berber Jews in North 
Africa, and several thousand Karaites in Egypt — the po- 
litical divisions of modern times were scarcely real or im- 
portant. The life of the Orient was one, dominated by the 
rules of Islam. And so the life of Oriental Jewry was one, 
too. It was a tolerable life until the modern problems of 
social unrest and national awakening found their negative 
expression in the persecution of the Jewish populations. 


The Arab League 


The Arab League added to Jewish problems in 1947 by 
one of the decisions on Palestine arrived at during the Bludan 
conference of Arab rulers. That decision was to bring ex- 
treme pressure to bear on Oriental Jews by the means of 
expropriation and persecution. A later aim was to divert 
Arab public attention from the military defeats in Palestine 
by encouraging anti-Semitism. Any review of Oriental Jewry 
in 1947—48 is therefore a story of Arab League anti-Semitism. 
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The modern Jewish problem of the Orient first found serious 
expression in the wake of the anti-Zionist commercial boycott, 
which the Arab League declared in 1946. The step from anti- 
Zionist boycott to anti-Zionist persecution was as short and 
easy as the later step from anti-Zionist persecution’ to anti- 
Jewish persecution. Thus, whereas in 1946 only the Jews of 
Palestine and their goods were the object of Arab League 
discrimination, in 1947-48 the Jews of the Arab states and 
their property became the objects of that discrimination. 
Throughout the summer of 1947, Jews in Arab League coun- 
tries lived in fear of the next moves of their governments. 
Indeed, many Jews who could emigrate to Palestine and over- 
seas did so. But they were a section of the more fortunate and 
wealthy minority. Most Jews were drawn further into the 
clutches of chauvinist governments, who had learned well the 
methods of anti-Semitic diversion culminating in Nazism. 


IRAQ ~ 


Of Iraq’s 90,000 Jews, most lived in Baghdad where 
their settlement dated back some 2,500 years, and the rest lived 
in Mosul, Basra and Diala. Although Iraq gave international 
minority guarantees upon attaining its independence in 
1932, and even set up a special ‘“‘Jewish spiritual council’’ to 
administer the four communities, in practice it never treated 
its Jews well. Zionism was suppressed in Iraq, and this sup- 
pression brought in its wake a xenophobian persecution of © 
everything Hebrew. In 1947-48 this wave gained momentum 
as the Palestine issue loomed large on the Arab political 
horizon. In addition, Iraq’s position at the crossroads of 
Russian and Western influences made her the target for 
conflicting propaganda from Russian sources on the one hand, 
and American and British on the other. Whenever these 
cross-currents resulted in student demonstrations, strikes or 
even the fall of a government, as in January, 1948, the Jews 
were the first to be endangered by the restless elements. 

As a result of the growing economic discrimination against 
Jews, a number of them emigrated from Iraq, and many went 
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to Palestine, usually illegally. The Arab League boycott of 
“Zionist goods,” in which Iraq had already distinguished 
itself in 1946, furnished a ready pretext for commercial dis- 
crimination. The boycott was against all goods coming from 
and via Palestine. Typical of the stupidly blind fanaticism 
was a case reported in October, 1947, when Swiss goods ar- 
riving in Baghdad by an airplane which had landed at a 
Palestinian airport were confiscated and burned at once. 
Balfour Day, which was an annual provocation for anti- 
Jewish excesses, passed singularly quietly in 1947, as, pending 
the Palestine decision of the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Iraqi government made a special effort to show that the 
Jews had nothing to fear under Arab rule. 


When the UN partition decision was announced, however, 
a storm broke out in Iraq as in all other Arab states. 


Nevertheless, the Iraqi government did not allow any 
serious bloodshed or pillage to develop. It contented itself 
with nonviolent economic pressure. To protect Iraqi Jews, 
Chief Rabbi Sassoon Kedmi of Baghdad was compelled to 
declare to the Iraqi press the “‘complete solidarity of Iraqi 
Jews with other Iraqis in the denunciation of Zionism and in 
their determination to continue living in brotherly Iraq, as 
they have lived for hundreds of years.” 


However, the fury had been let loose. After December 1, 
1947, no Jews were permitted to leave Iraq, and those who 
_ had not yet left could not now escape. At first the Iraqi 
assault on local Jewry was financial, Jews being forced to 
contribute large sums to the fighting fund for the Palestinian 
Arabs. From January to May, 1948, life in Iraq was extremely 
unpleasant. Anti-Jewish feeling ran high, especially as Iraqi 
troops were defeated and the Arab refugees began arriving 
from Palestine. However, there was an outward calm. There 
were no pogroms in Iraq then, at least none that received any 
publicity abroad. 

The storm really broke on May 15. Then, Jews were treated 
in Iraq as enemies within the gate, spies, agents provocateurs. 
Iraqi Jewry’s only hope for the future lay in emigration. 
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IRAN (PERSIA) 


The 50,000 Jews of Iran, distributed in ghettos in Teheran, 
Meshed, Yezd and Isfahan, had always lived under extremely 
poor conditions, and had never attained the position, riches 
and distinction of Baghdad Jewry. This status did not improve 
in 1947-48, although Western wartime influence was still felt 
in places like Teheran. On the other hand, Iranian Jewry did 
not undergo the violent and fearful oppression over the 
Palestine issue which the Arab League staged elsewhere. On 
the whole, Iranian Jewry’s poverty, plight and medieval ghetto 
life remained unchanged. But there was danger that imported 
social unrest and nascent Arab nationalism might seize Iran 
too, and completely undermine her Jewish community. 


AFGHANISTAN 


There were only 3,000 to 4,000 Jews left in the town of 
Kabul, Afghanistan, where fifteen years earlier there were 
12,000 to 15,000 Jews, and Afghanistan Jews were probably the 
most forgotten of all Jewries. The barring of Jews from almost 
all trades which began with the new regime in 1933 continued 
in 1947, although by then hardly a Jew was left in commerce. 
Although emigration was very severely punishable, every year 
hundreds made the hazardous journey from the Afghan moun- 
tain plateau into India where thousands were living a miser- 
able life as refugees, awaiting permission to go to Palestine or 
to America. 


YEMEN 


Yemen has for hundreds of years been the home of a special 
branch of the Jewish people. The Yemenite Jews have a 
strong Judaism of their own which has been preserved through- 
out the centuries. Until World War I, Yemenite Jewry had 
been unknown to the outside world. But by then persecutions 
in the Yemen had become so intolerable that the Zionists 
began organizing a Yemenite immigration into Palestine 


/ 
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which has continued ever since. In recent years the situation 
eased a little, as Yehia, the eighty-year-old Imam (ruler) of 
Yemen maintained a regime of benevolent despotism. This 
state of affairs was threatened when Imam Yehia was assas- 
sinated in February, 1948, and El Wazir crowned himself 
Imam of Yemen. Yehia’s son and heir, Ahmed, fled the 
capital, but organized an army which soon overthrew the 
usurping king and restored the throne to himself. The Arab 
League, of which Yemen was a member, sent out an inquiry 
committee, which however discontinued its investigations 
owing to its preoccupation with the Palestine problem. 


At the time of this writing, the coup d’etat and the change 
of rulers had had no effect on the position of Yemenite Jewry. 


ADEN 


Aden, Yemen’s biggest port and a British protectorate, had 
for a long time been the first refuge from Arabian persecution 
and a gateway for emigration to Palestine. It had always been 
a quiet spot, until early in December, 1947, when a riot sud- 
denly broke out which took a toll of seventy-five Jewish and 
thirty-four Arab dead. Upon hearing of the UN partition 
decision, a native mob of instigated Arabs began attacking the 
Jewish quarter, killing, injuring, burning, pillaging and raping 
in most brutal pogrom fashion. The native police did not 
intervene. As the port was understaffed with British troops, 
the pogrom ran amok for two whole days, until Royal Marines 
were sent in, and strong British reinforcements from the Suez 
Canal zone restored order. 


An Anglo-Jewish investigator, who subsequently went to 
Aden, reported that Jewish property exceeding two million 
dollars was destroyed, and that 900 Jews who had been in a 
separate camp in the city were saved from murder thanks to 
their speedy evacuation by the British. Quiet, however, was 
not restored at once. On December 21, the Jewish community 
cabled British Prime Minister Attlee: “Jewish community in 
danger, attacks renewed. Rush help, S.O.S.” After January, 
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1948, Aden became quiet, as more vigilance was being exer- 
cised by the Government. But the Jews continued to fear a 
recurrence of that pogrom. 


SYRIA 


Syria, Palestine’s northern neighbor, had a Jewish popu- 
lation of 9,000 to 10,000. Once a much larger community, its 
Jews were steadily emigrating to Palestine and America, as 
well as to half-Christian Lebanon, in order to escape the rising 
wave of anti-Semitism which the new independence of that 
formerly French-mandated territory brought with it. The 
majority, 5,000, lived in Aleppo, which once contained 14,000 
Jews; 2,000 were still left in Damascus. 

In September, October and November, 1947, Jewish em- 
ployees were dismissed from many positions, Jewish goods 
were boycotted and Syrian deputies frequently introduced 
anti-Semitic measures in Parliament. After the UN partition 
decision, a very serious pogrom was staged in Aleppo by the 
notorious Moslem Brotherhood. In this pogrom 150 houses, 
50 shops and 5 Jewish schools were destroyed or damaged. 
Even the local French school was attacked. Twelve syna- 
gogues were destroyed, and the famous ancient Mustaribah 
synagogue was completely gutted by fire. After the pogrom, 
2,000 of Aleppo’s Jews fled to Lebanon for shelter. But the 
Syrian government, which had done nothing to stop the 
pogrom, at once summoned the Jewish leaders of Aleppo and 
told them to halt the Jewish exodus. 

In Damascus, the capital, the situation was quieter. In 
demonstrations following the declaration of the Jewish state on 
May 15, one Jew was killed by a ‘‘student”? mob, and the 
United States legation was attacked. 


LEBANON 


Lebanon, Syria’s sister state in the Levant, always had a 
very large Christian Arab population. The Jews, therefore, 
enjoyed greater liberty in the Lebanon than in Syria, although 
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the ruling faction of the Lebanese Christians was always 
anxious to prove its Arab loyalty. This was particularly true 
in 1947-48. Lebanese Jewry, of course, had much contact 
with Palestine and derived much inspiration from the Yishuv. 
This alone exposed Lebanese Jewry the more to attacks from 
Arab fanatics. But on the whole, the position there was even 
now much better than in Iraq and Syria. 

Although the present government in Lebanon was Moslem, 
the influential Christian minority and the leaders of the 
Maronite Christian Church saw their salvation in a strong 
Jewish state, and were secretly striving to that end. So long, 
however, as they had no assured contact with the leaders of 
Palestinian Jewry, they left the rule to the Lebanese Moslems, 
who sought to be more Arab than the Arab League. Lebanese 
Jewry was in a very precarious position, constantly exposed to 
the threats of the rowdy Moslem Brotherhood and of fascist 
elements. 


EGYPT 


» Egypt’s 75,000 Jews were overtaken by the most catastrophic 
fate in 1947-48. Whereas in 1946 the Jewish Agency could 
inform the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
that “the general position of Jews in Egypt is beyond com- 
parison better than in any of the other Oriental countries,” 
in 1948 the Jews of Egypt were the object of the most brutal 
persecution and oppression. The era of free development and 
westernization, which Egypt had experienced since World 
War I, and in which local and foreign born Jews had played 
a leading part, came to a rapid end after World War II. 
Once again, the rising tide of chauvinism, led by the infamous 
Moslem Brotherhood and fascist “Young Egypt,’? combined 
with the surge of social unrest to move the Government to 
canalize popular feeling against foreigners and Jews. Ameri- 
cans and Britons, too, became victims of discrimination. The 
Palestine issue figured as a large pretext for that oppression, 
not least because the seat of the Arab League was in Cairo, 
which thus became the focus of all Oriental religious and 
nationalist fanaticism. 
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The insecurity of Egyptian Jewry in the face of persecution 
and discrimination was due principally to the fact that of the 
75,000 Jews at least two thirds were foreign born, not Egyptian 
nationals. This became tragically significant at the end of 
1947 when the Egyptian government enforced two anti-alien 
laws: the first restricted employment of foreign nationals in 
any one firm or business to a very small percentage of the 
number of employees; the other put all foreigners under police 
surveillance, and forced them to show cause “‘why their stay 
in Egypt was justifiable.” In addition to Jews, 200,000 other 
foreigners, French, British, American and Italian, were af- 
fected by these laws. 

As for specific anti-Jewish legislation, a bill was introduced 
in the Egyptian Chamber of Deputies making it an offense 
punishable with a life sentence to establish or assist in es- 
tablishing a ‘‘Zionist organization.”’ ‘Zionist’? was defined as 
“any attempt to transfer Jewish immigrants to Palestine, or 
any attempt to establish a Jewish state there or to obstruct 
measures to fight such [an] attempt.” In addition, a proposal 
was put to the Arab League Council in December to name 
all Middle-Eastern Jews enemies, to intern them as political 
prisoners and to freeze their bank accounts. 

Actually, the anti-Zionist and anti-Jewish discrimination, 
which had been growing in 1946-47, was temporarily halted 
because of Egyptian preoccupation with the great cholera 
epidemic. In their fanaticism, however, the Egyptians even 
rejected an offer of anticholera serum from the Hebrew 
University laboratories in Jerusalem. No sooner had the 
epidemic abated, than an apocalyptic storm swept over 
Egypt’s Jews. 

The immediate cause was the UN partition decision, which 
was a tremendous political defeat for the Arab League. In | 
Cairo and Alexandria the usual mob was whipped up, joined 
by vociferous gangs of student hooligans, and attacks on Jews, 
Jewish property and businesses took place. In the course of 
the attacks, the mob also tried to attack the French High 
School in Cairo and the American University. It was signif- 
icant in determining the origin of the riot that Azzam Pasha, 
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Secretary General of the Arab League, protested to Premier 
Nokrashi Pasha against the police’s stopping of the rioting, 
declaring, ‘‘The populace must be allowed to vent their true 
feelings.”’ This was only the beginning of anti-Jewish pogroms. 
On December 22 the Arab League met in Cairo to consider 
its defeat at the UN. Vast demonstrations took place in which 
mobs and “students” carried streamers prepared by the 
Moslem Brotherhood, reading: “Islam is the religion of the 
country.” The hint against the Jews was obvious. During 
December and January, hundreds of wealthy Jews in Cairo 
and Alexandria received anonymous blackmail letters de- 
manding vast sums. In addition, with Government support 
tremendous contributions were extorted from the Jews of 
Egypt to fight the Jews of Palestine. Blackmail became so 
much the fashion that the government issued a communique, 
declaring: ‘‘No funds should be given to individual collectors 
(scil., blackmailers); a central committee is being formed to 
collect funds for Palestine.” Other rich foreigners were black- 
mailed for money. The Jews were also subject to particularly 
heavy administrative taxes. 

During the winter and spring of 1948, Egyptian Jewry thus 
felt the first real fury of modern persecution. Many rich Jews 
left Egypt during those months. All this, however, reached a 
climax when the Arab League suffered its second defeat in 
Palestine with the creation of a Jewish state on May 15, 
1948. When the Arab armies invaded Palestine, Nokrashi 
Pasha declared a countrywide state of siege and arrogated to 
himself special emergency powers. At once a regime of terror 
set in: A general round-up of Jews took place and many 
thousands were thrown into concentration camps ‘‘for the 
safety of the country in wartime.’’ Many Jewish offices, shops 
and dwellings were occupied and looted by the Egyptian 
police and by the fascist gangs. Those Jews who remained 
free lived in constant fear and danger. Frequently, Jews were 
attacked on the street, in cafes, shops and in their homes; they 
were robbed, beaten and injured. Several times bombs were 
thrown into the Cairo Jewish quarter and at Jewish shops. 
Egyptians denounced certain Jews to the police as spies, and 
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these were taken to concentration camps without trial. There 
were reports from strictly censored Egypt in August, 1948, 
that 150 Jews had been murdered in a particularly violent 
pogrom, in which three rabbis were killed in Cairo’s slaugh- 
ter-house. The resemblance these occurrences bore to Nazi 
brutality was unmistakable. The intervention of the U. S. 
Minister in Cairo was of no avail. 


LIBYA 


The 30,000 Jews in Libya had an uneventful year. For- 
merly an Italian colony, Libya was subjected to Arab League 
influence, and anti-Semitism was felt inside the country. But 
the British military administration maintained a tolerable state 
of calm between the Jews and their incitable Moslem neigh- 
bors, and kept explosive incidents to a minimum. However, 
the Jews of Tripoli, Benghazi and smaller places continued to 
live in the shadow of pogroms staged by Egyptian instigators, 
such as had occurred in 1945 and 1946. They saw little tuture 
for themselves in Libya so long as Arab League influence pre- 
vailed, and preferred a return to Italian adminkeeniont 


APPENDIX 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


May 14, 1948 


The land of Israel was the birthplace of the Jewish People. 

Here their spiritual, religious and national identity was 
formed. Here they achieved independence and created a 
culture of national and universal significance. Here they 
wrote and gave the Bible to the world. 

Exiled from Palestine, the Jewish People remained faithful 
to it in all the countries of their dispersion, never ceasing to 
pray and hope for their return and restoration of their national 
freedom. 
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Impelled by this historic association, Jews strove throughout 
the centuries to go back to the land of their fathers and regain 
statehood. In recent decades they returned in their masses. 
They reclaimed a wilderness, revived their language, built 
cities and villages and established a vigorous and ever growing 
community, with its own economic and cultural life. They 
sought peace, yet were ever prepared to defend themselves. 
They brought blessings of progress to all inhabitants of the 
country. 

In the year 1897 the First Zionist Congress, inspired by 
Theodore Herzl’s vision of a Jewish State, proclaimed the 
right of the Jewish People to a national revival in their 
own country. 

This right was acknowledged by the Balfour Declaration of 
Nov. 2, 1917, and reaffirmed by the Mandate of the League 
of Nations, which gave explicit international recognition to 
the historic connection of the Jewish People with Palestine 
and their right to reconstitute their national home. 

The Nazi holocaust which engulfed millions of Jews in 
Europe proved anew the urgency of the re-establishment of 
the Jewish State, which would solve the problem of Jewish 
homelessness by opening the gates to all Jews and lifting the 
Jewish People to equality in the family of nations. 

Survivors of the European catastrophe, as well as Jews from 
other lands, claiming their right to a life of dignity, freedom 
and labor, and undeterred by hazards, hardships and ob- 
stacles, have tried unceasingly to enter Palestine. 

In the Second World War, the Jewish People in Palestine 
made a full contribution in the struggle of freedom-loving 
nations against the Nazi evil. The sacrifices of their soldiers 
and efforts of their workers gained them title to rank with the 
people who founded the United Nations. On Nov. 29, 1947, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a reso- 
lution for re-establishment of an independent Jewish State in 
Palestine and called upon inhabitants of the country to take 
such steps as may be necessary on their part to put the plan 
into effect. 

This recognition by the United Nations of the right of the 
Jewish People to establish their independent state may not be 
revoked. It is, moreover, the self-evident right of the Jewish 
People to be a nation, as all other nations, in its own sovereign 
state. 
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Accordingly we, the members of the National Council, representing 
the Jewish People in Palestine and the Kionist movement of the 
world, met together in solemn assembly by virtue of the natural and 
historic right of Jewish People and of resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 

Hereby proclaim the establishment of the Fewish State in Palestine, 
to be called Israel. 

We hereby declare that as from the termination of the 
Mandate at midnight this night of the 14th to 15th of May, 
1948, and until the setting up of duly elected bodies of the 
state in accordance with a Constitution to be drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly not later than the first day of October, 
1948, the present National Council shall act as the Provi- 
sional State Council and its executive organ, the National 
Administration, shall constitute the Provisional Government 
of the State of Israel. 

The State of Israel will be open to the immigration of 
Jews from all countries of their dispersion; will promote the 
development of the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; 
will be based on precepts of liberty, justice and peace taught 
by the Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social and 
political equality of all its citizens without distinction of race, 
creed or sex; will guarantee full freedom of conscience, 
worship, education and culture; will safeguard the sanctity 
and inviolability of shrines and holy places of all religions; 
and will dedicate itself to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

The State of Israel will be ready to cooperate with the 
organs and representatives of the United Nations in the 
implementations of the Resolution of Nov. 29, 1947 and will 
take steps to bring about an economic union over the whole 
of Palestine. 

We appeal to the United Nations to assist the Jewish 
people in the building of its state and admit Israel into the 
family of nations. 

In the midst of wanton aggression we call upon the Arab 
inhabitants of the State of Israel to return to the ways of peace 
- and play their part in the development of the state, with full 
and equal citizenship and due representation in all its bodies 
and institutions, provisional or permanent. 
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We offer peace and amity to all neighboring states and 
their peoples, and invite them to cooperate with the inde- 
pendent Jewish nation for the common good of all. The State 
of Israel is ready to contribute its full share to the peaceful 
progress and reconstitution of the Middle East. 

Our call goes out to the Jewish people all over the world 
to rally to our side in the task of immigration and development 
and to stand by us in the great struggle for the fulfilment of 
the dream of generations—the redemption of Israel. 

With trust in Almighty God, we set our hand to this 
Declaration, at this Session of the Provisional State Council, 
in the city of Tel Aviv, on this Sabbath eve, the fifth of 
Iyar, 5708, the fourteenth day of May, 1948. 


(signed) 


David Ben-Gurion 
Moshe Shertok 
Eliezer Kaplan 
Isaac Gruenbaum 
Moshe Shapiro 
Aron Zisling 
Juda Leib Fishman 
Fritz Bernstein 
Behor Shitrit 
Felix Rosenblueth 
Mordecai Bentov 
I. M. Levin 
David Remez 
Daniel Auster 
Isaac Benzvi 
Eliahu Berligne 
Eliahu Dobkin 
Wolf Gold 

Meir Grabovsky 


Abraham Granovsky 
Rahel Kagan 
Kalman Kahane 
Moshe Kalodni. 
Abraham Katzenelson 
Saadi Kubashi 

Meir David Levenstein 
Zvi Lurie 

Golda Meyerson 
Nahum Nir 

David Zvi Pinkas 
Berl Repetur 

Zvi Segal 

Mordecai Shatner 
Zorah Warhaftig 
Benzion Sternberg 
Herzl Vardi 

Meir Vilner-Kovner 
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THE FAR EAST 








By Ernest Strauss—— 


SHANGHAI REFUGEE COMMUNITY 


THE LIQUIDATION OF THE COLONY of Central European 
refugees in Shanghai, started in 1946, continued during the 
period under review. From a total of 14,874 refugees at the 
time of the Japanese surrender, the number decreased to 
7,242 on December 31, 1947, and was 5,850 at this writing 
(May 1948). During the past year, they departed at the 
average monthly rate of 400. 

During the past year, even more than in previous years, 
the United States furnished the principal haven for the 
Shanghai refugees. Of 6,208 who departed from March 1, 
1946 to December 31, 1947, 4,245 (68.4 per cent) went to 
the United States, 902 (15.5 per cent) to Australia, and 1,061 
(16.1 per cent) to all other countries, including about 120 
to Palestine. At one time Australia seemed to offer good 
prospects for resettlement, but, as is apparent from these 
figures, this was no longer the case. 

There was no indication that a complete and early liquida- 
tion of this forlorn and artificially sustained community might 
be expected. The evacuation of the Hongkow Ghetto pro- 
ceeded at a faster pace than that of the European displaced 
persons camps only because an uncommonly high percentage 
of its residents enjoyed a favorable position under the Amer- 
ican immigration law, having been born in that part of 
Germany which made them eligible for entry into the United 
States under the German immigration quota. Some 2,000 
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were German, 1,870 Poles (all but 320 of them, however, not 
real Poles but Germans born in the provinces of Posen and 
Upper Silesia, ceded in 1918 to Poland), 1,400 Austrians, 65 - 
Czechoslovakians and 560 came under other quotas. As is 
evident from these figures, once this group departed, the rate 
of immigration was bound to decrease or cease completely 
unless special legislation were enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Under these circumstances it was becoming increasingly 
clear that for some years to come Shanghai might remain the 
residence of an estimated 4,000 to 5,000 refugees, forming the 
hard core of the colony. This core was made up of the “small 
quota people” [i. e., those from countries with smal! quotas 
under the United States immigration laws], the aged and 
the sick who for various reasons are ineligible for immigration, 
and a small number, probably no more than a few hundred, 
who had found a satisfactory livelihood in Shanghai and 
wanted to stay on. 

The age distribution was more normal than might be ex- 
pected in a community cut off from new immigration for 
more than eight years, and one from which the younger 
elements were the first to leave. According to recent Joint 
Distribution Committee statistics, children under sixteen years 
of age and old people over sixty-five accounted for about 15 
per cent of the population, indicating a balanced population 
group. In the “‘productive” age class from sixteen to fifty-five, 
there were 67.5 per cent, but 17.5 per cent were aging persons 
from fifty-six to sixty-five. The birth rate, low during the 
war years, rose after the liberation, but dropped again 
recently. , 

The educational background of this community was not 
disproportionately “‘intellectual,”’ only 20 per cent having 
university training, 60.6 per cent high school, and 13.4 
per cent grammar school education. The occupational break- 
down shows a preponderance of the white collar occupations 
[58.7 per cent]; more than 30 per cent are listed as craftsmen, 
and 11.3 per cent follow the liberal professions. 
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Economic Situation 


There was a recognizable acceleration in the inflation 
of the Chinese currency. The free market rate was quoted at 
9,000 to 10,000 Chinese dollars to the American dollar at 
the beginning of 1947; the rate increased to 50,000 by the 
middle of 1947, was 140,000 at the end of that year and 
has now for the first time passed the one million mark. 

Under these circumstances, it had become a commonly 
accepted practice to fix wages and salaries on the basis of an 
index; however, they did not actually keep pace with the 
devaluation of the currency. Though the price level in terms 
of a stable currency was also lowered, the net result was a 
decrease in purchasing power. On the other hand, the revival 
of the export trade, which might have been expected, did 
not materialize. The trade recession became, in fact, more 
serious during the period under review. 

The effect of these developments on the Jewish population 
was not quite uniform. A few individuals with good connec- 
tions, or with a particularly keen business sense, benefited, 
together with a handful of persons on the payrolls of foreign 
firms holding dollar contracts. The vast majority, however, 
old residents and refugees alike, suffered greatly. In addition, 
refugees were adversely affected by the shrinkage of their 
colony. Many who used to make a modest living inside the 
community as salesmen, shop owners, shop assistants, etc., 
were now unemployed. 

After ten years in Shanghai, the refugees found themselves 
as dependent on outside help from the International Refugee 
Organization and Joint Distribution Committee as before. 
The IRO was sympathetic with their plight and, in spite of 
diminished resources, kept the food supply at a satisfactory 
level. The JDC remained the “big friend”? and the messenger 
of American good will to whom the refugees turned in every 
difficulty. A total of 51.7 per cent were receiving a small cash 
allowance and free medical care, plus IRO food parcels; 30.8 
per cent received only IRO parcels, and only 17.5 per cent 
were self-supporting. 
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The housing problem was one which the refugees could not 
solve without large-scale assistance from the JDC. During 
the period under review, four of the five former camps had 
to be returned to their Chinese owners. Nevertheless, the 
percentage of refugees living in JDC-rented houses increased 
from 26.2 per cent at the beginning of 1947 to 37.6 per cent 
at the end of April 1948. Temporarily at least, the displaced 
persons were now generally better housed than before, al- 
though living conditions were still very much sub-standard. 


Communal and Cultural Life 


Though suffering from a frustrated desire for immigration, 
economic difficulties, and political insecurity, refugees still 
maintained a vigorous communal life. The Juedische Gemeinde, 
deprived of two thirds of its membership, was more than 
ever dependent on JDC support for the discharge of its 
religious obligations. Regular services were held for both the 
Orthodox and the Reform groups, the latter commanding 
an average attendance of 200 to 300 worshipers. All Zionist 
organizations remained very active notwithstanding their 
limited earning, powers, the refugees contributing about 15 
per cent of the total amount raised in two drives for Palestine, 
one for the Karen Hayesod and one for defense. Funds had 
already been provided for 8,000 trees, to be planted on 
Palestine’s soil in commemoration of the Hongkow dead. Both 
the United Nations partition decision and the declaration 
of the Jewish state were celebrated by huge crowds; the 
younger people, especially, hoped that emigration to Palestine 
would soon be possible on a larger scale. 

The JDC-sponsored community center continued to offer 
sport and social facilities for the remaining youth. Lectures 
were still regularly given, but theatrical activities came to 
a standstill with the departure of most of the professional 
actors. Their place was partly filled by amateurs who were 
able to perform in the English language, an innovation for 
Hongkow. The only refugee daily newspaper struggled along, 
devoting most of its space to Palestine news. 
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THE RUSSIAN AND THE SEPHARDIC COMMUNITIES 


In the past year, USSR for the first time offered fugitives 
and their descendants the privilege of registering for citizen- 
ship, and many eagerly seized this opportunity in order to 
be free of the blight of statelessness. Those who did so were 
later repatriated if they desired. From May to December 1947 
three evacuation trains left Shanghai and about 6,000 persons 
of Russian descent, of whom 800 were Jews, were believed to 
have returned to the land which many of them were to see for 
the first time. 

But even the Jewish members of this group, whose economic 
base was firmer than that of the more recent refugees, were 
desirous of emigrating, chiefly because of their political 
insecurity. Most of those who returned to Russia belonged 
to the poorer elements, with a sprinkling of intellectuals and 
white collar workers who saw no way of utilizing their train- 
ing and their talents in this city. 

Nevertheless, the internal life of this community of no 
more than 2,500 people actually showed a healthy growth. 
Social services for the aged, the indigent, and the sick were 
extended. The Shanghai Jewish Club, center of social life, 
was enlarged; the Brith Trumpeldor Youth Organization 
and Jewish Women’s Association showed activity. There 
were two bi-weekly Russian-English magazines, Our Life 
(General Zionist) and Tagar (Revisionist). In elections held 
in March, 1948, for the board of the Ashkenazi Communal 
Association, the Zionist parties won most of the seats, with 
the Revisionists in the lead. 

The famous old Sephardic community lost some of its 
important families, and some of its most prominent members 
transferred their activities to Hongkong. Most of them were 
Iraqi citizens with relatives in Bagdad, and had to disavow 
Zionism publicly. 


OTHER FAR EASTERN COMMUNITIES 


Of the smaller Jewish communities, the Tientsin community 
of some two hundred Jews seemed reasonably well off and were 
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most responsive to the various Zionist drives. They formed 
a closely knit unit, maintaining their own club, known as 
Kunst. There were smaller Jewish groups in Hankow, Peking 
and Tsingtao. Mukden, in the war zone, had been prac- 
tically deserted by its Jewish inhabitants. According to 
sporadic news reports from Harbin, the Jews left in that city, 
though deprived of their businesses and possessions, were 
unharmed during recent events. 

There were practically no Jews remaining in Kobe, Japan, 
which had a small but fairly active community before the 
war. The Jews of Manila, in the Philippines, suffered terribly 
during the war, co-operated during the American reoccupa- 
tion campaign, and now enjoyed full citizenship and received 
fair treatment. 





DISPLACED PERSONS 





By Abraham S. Hyman—— 


FoR THE JEWISH DISPLACED PERSONS the first year of their 
liberation (1945-1946) was a period of physical recovery and 
of frantic search for family; the second (1946-1947) saw their 
numbers greatly augmented as a result of the mass flight from 
Poland and witnessed the crystallization of the DP pattern of 
life; the third (1947-1948) saw a stabilization of their numbers 
and brought them some hope of an early end to their home- 
lessness. 


Rumanian Influx 


In the spring of 1947, when it appeared that the number of 
the Jewish displaced persons had reached its peak, a mass 
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migration from Rumania developed which threatened to equal 
the 1946 exodus from Poland. Between April, 1947 and 
February, 1948, when the Rumanian-Hungarian border was 
formally sealed, 19,434 impoverished Rumanian Jews poured 
through Hungary into the United States sector of Vienna. In 
the main they were people who had abandoned Russian-an- 
nexéd Bukowina and Bessarabia and who had failed to become 
integrated into the economic life of Rumania proper. They 
joined in this spontaneous flight to escape the anti-Semitism 
inherent in Rumania’s postwar economy; to avoid the conse- 
quences of the penetration of communism and the inevitable 
liquidation of the middle class to which a large number of them 
belonged; and to improve their chances for emigration to 
Palestine and to other countries before egress from Rumania 
would be forbidden. 

The United States Army’s directive of April 21, 1947, 
closing all camps for displaced persons to those who entered 
the zones of occupation after that date, caused the total burden 
for the care and maintenance of these people to fall upon the 
Joint Distribution Committee. This responsibility continued 
until August 17, 1947, when the Austrian government assumed 
the responsibility for the basic ration, with supplementary 
rations supplied by JDC. In due time the Army authorities 
permitted the gradual transfer of these people from the un- 
speakably congested reception centers in Vienna to refugee 
camps in the United States zone in Austria. Several thousands 
of this group succeeded in reaching the United States zone in 
Germany. There the registered residents of the Jewish camps 
absorbed them and shared with them their meager rations 
and overcrowded quarters. Later, in a zone-wide redocu- 
mentation program, these newcomers were ruled ineligible for 
maintenance by the Preparatory Commission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization (PCIRO) and were forced into 
the German economy via German refugee centers. 

The political changes in Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, 
also precipitated a substantial flow of refugees into the United 
States zone of Germany. Of the estimated 8,500 who entered 
on the crest of this wave, about 1,100 were Jews. Eight 
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hundred of this group were promptly directed to an Italian 
port for passage to Palestine. 


Population—Size and Distribution 


As of May 31, 1948, the Jewish DPs, with an estimated 
population of 180,000, constituted approximately 27 per cent 
of the total number of DPs. The following chart indicates the 
geographical dispersion of the Jews who were established in 
Army-supported camps, UNRRA or PCIRO assembly cen- 
ters, or in communities regarded as camp annexes during the 
period covered by this survey. 

















TABLE 1 
1947 1947 1947 1948 
mies April 30 August 31) Dec. 31 May 31 

Germany 

U.S. Zone. . .|125,110 114;596| 109,522] 92,863 

British Zone.|} 11,000 (approx.)| 10,428) 9,033*|  7,417* 

French Zone. 1,800 1,850} 1,850 300 (approx.) 
Austria 

U:S: Zone. ..| 20,463 19,214) 20,133 16,347 

British Zone.| 2,156 1,641) 973 800 (approx.) 

French Zone. 0 0) 0 0 
1 Razr irene ae ene 15,705 18,686) 18,579 18,000 (approx.) 

Totals... .| 176,224 (166,415| 160,090 | 135,727 











*These population figures do not include the DPs who were returned from the 
Exodus. PCIRO never assumed responsibility for their care. In September, 1947, 
they numbered 4,200. On May 31, 1948, there were 2,000 people in the Exodus camps. 


A substantial number of Jewish DPs either preferred or, 
having arrived in the occupation zones after April 21, 1947, 
were forced to live within the German, Austrian and Italian 
economies. Munich, with its population of 8,562 on April 30, 
1948, contained the largest single concentration of so-called 
“free-living”? Jews and was recognized as the nerve center of 
Jewish DP life. The following was the approximate population 
of this element as of May 31, 1948: 
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4TABLE 2 

Area Pop. 
Germany, United States: Zone i. 2 Sic oe uae ks 20,000 
British ZOne -cceot ee nee a eee 4,500 
French ZOnee suc: satiate cn ence etre eer ree 900 
MeAustriay United (States Zones Wy kPa ee 600 
Vienna ©; lecnatrigeieen. bad eee OR RB sera . 2,000 
BrenChYZ ONE + «oyna exerts aoe eke naka mee heed KORE peda 500 
1a) ea ee ana en Sem ERS eh Beer ReNee oaks wnt, 4,000 
sRGtalices © stem aan ee rte eter geraeiae a moar 32,500 


In addition to the foregoing, on May 31, 1948 there were 
approximately 10,000 Jewish refugees maintained by PCIRO 
in France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain and the 
Middle East. 


Russia remained firm in its policy of ignoring the existence 
of a DP problem within its sphere of influence. The estimated 
1,400 Jews in the Russian zone of Germany, and the handful 
of Jews in the Russian zone of Austria, lived in the economies 
of these zones. 

The urge to reconstitute family life was irrepressible. In the 
United States zone of Germany, there was an average of 665 
births per month, representing a birth rate of 50.2 per 1,000. 
This rate, one of the highest in the world, reached its peak in 
the fall of 1947. A JDC survey made in December, 1947, 
showed that in the United States zone of Germany, there 
were 9,098 Jewish infants under the age of one year and that, 
of the 37,527 women in the child-bearing age group, 12,240 
either had new babies or were expectant mothers. 


Care and Maintenance 


The transition from UNRRA to PCIRO on July 1, 1947 
was accomplished without any perceptible hardship to the 
DPs. Even before the change took effect, the differential of 
200 calories which the Jewish DPs enjoyed exclusively in the 
United States zone of Germany; had been abolished. In 
general, PCIRO provided for a diet that had the same caloric 
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value as that provided by the occupation authorities under 
UNRRA’s administration. The following chart reflects the 
PCIRO rations (in calories) for each of the zones of occu- 
pation and for Italy, as of May 31, 1948: 


TABLE 3 
Germany Austria | Italy 
U.S. Br. Fr. US. Biritieenn. 


Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone 


Normal Consumer... ./2,015 |1,715 |1,809 |1,637 |1,588 |1,602 |2,114 





Workers. ........--. 3,201 11,905 | — |1,912 |1,912 |1,912 | — 
Moderate......... — |2,400 |2,095 |2,898 |2,898 |2,898 |2,822 
ACES ee ae — |3,155 |2,800 |3,146 |3,146 |3,146 |3,284 


Pregnant and 
Lactating Women. .|2,777 |2,422 |2,308 |2,602 |2,602 |2,602 |2,910 























Infants (varying...... 1,151—/1,200-|1,363-|1,160-|1,160—|1,160-|1,157— 

with age groups)..... 2,675 |2,085 |1,895 |1,660 |1,660 |1,660 |2,977 

ELospitalsir. ccvers -i~ == = = oo a — /2,610 
Generaltacie ce site - 3,201 — = — = -- — 
pM eLCUlaNs ar. pikes cin» S623) nee — an == — = 


Because of its limited budget and because of the technical 
arrangement in drawing upon local stocks as the source of its 
food supply, PCIRO was forced to distribute a ration in which 
starch foods predominated. The DPs soon accommodated 
themselves to this situation. They balanced their diet by 
bartering a portion of their rations and a part of their JDC 
amenities for the fats and proteins in which their rations were 
deficient. Irrespective of the prevailing standards in the dif- 
ferent zones, the PCIRO ration and the JDC supplementation 
for the various categories were sufficient to insure all the Jewish 
DPs a relatively adequate diet. Due to the institutional 
medical program provided by PCIRO and JDC, the stand- 
ard of medical services was, in many instances, higher than 
in the communities from which the DPs stemmed. Allow- 
ing for the irreparable damage to their bodies during the 
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war years, repeated tests indicated that the Je wish DPs were 
in a good state of health. 

The one conspicuous change under PCIRO was the con- 
version of the camps into self-administering centers. Virtually 
every post, including that of camp director, was filled by the 
camp residents. At first this presented no problem to the 
Jewish DPs. However, toward the summer of 1948 there were 
signs that the giyus (mobilization for Israel) was seriously 
weakening the camp administrations by drawing off the most 
qualified camp leaders, doctors, nurses and teachers. The 
Central Committee of Liberated Jews took cognizance of this 
development and encouraged those occupying key positions to 
defer their migration until adequate replacements could be 
found for them. 


As the population decreased during 1947 and 1948, the 
housing accomodations improved. The people continued to 
live under crowded conditions but, as a rule, each family unit 
lived in a room of its own. 


Assistance Rendered by Organizations 


The Jewish DPs remained one of the chief centers of interest 
of the world Jewish community. The Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, the Jewish Relief Unit, the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, the World Jewish Con- 
gress, the Organization for Rehabilitation and Training 
(ORT) and the Vaad Hatzala made significant contributions 
towards promoting the health and sustaining the morale of 
the DPs, in supplementing their food and clothing rations, in 
rendering them legal aid, in preparing them for life in Pal- 
estine, in sponsoring and aiding them in their migration to 
Palestine and to other countries, in offering them means for 
developing vocational skills, in providing a comprehensive 
educational program of both religious and secular character 
and in ministering to their religious needs. 


The Advisers on Jewish Affairs, posts occupied successively 
by Judge Simon H. Rifkind, Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, Judge 
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Louis E. Levinthal, and Dr. William Haber, in the United 
States occupation zones and by Colonel Robert Solomon in the 
British zones, helped in shaping official army policy affecting 
the Jewish DPs. 


A group of seven chaplains voluntarily returned to the 
service with the United States forces in Germany and Austria 
to aid as intermediaries between the Army and the Jewish 
DPs. 

The Central Committee of Liberated Jews and its sub- 
ordinate Regional and Camp Committees served as spokesmen 
for the Jewish DPs, cemented them into a cohesive group with 
a unified ideology, and assisted PCIRO and the voluntary 
agencies in the administration of the camps. 


Employment 


The DPs continued to live in an economy within an econ- 
omy. Except in petty bartering and in isolated cases where 
Jewish DPs engaged in business in the communities or served 
apprenticeships in indigenous factories, the DPs and local 
economies were mutually exclusive. 


One of the most demoralizing aspects of DP life was the 
prevailing idleness in the camp communities. The causes were 
partly deliberate and partly beyond the control of the DPs. 
First, there was their psychological aversion to any labor that 
would directly or indirectly benefit the German or Austrian 
economies; second, under the postwar inflationary conditions 
prevailing in Germany, the local wage scale had virtually no 
purchasing power, except in relation to rationed commodities, 
which, in turn, were not available to in-camp DPs; third, 
many of the camps were established in former military camps 
that were far removed from places where work opportunities 
existed; and, finally, the premise that the solution of the DP 
problem through repatriation or resettlement was imminent 
resulted in improvised planning on the part of the voluntary 
agencies and a particular reluctance on their part to develop 
a work program within the local economy, or to discourage 
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the resistance on the part of the DPs to the acceptance of 
employment wherever it was presented. 


Despite their ability to get along on the gratuitous food, 
clothing and shelter provided in the aggregate by the Army, 
UNRRA, PCIRO and JDC, many Jewish DPs responded to 
the inner compulsion to work. Most of the people who were 
employed performed services in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the camps and communities. As of May 31, 1948, 
there were about 10,400 students enrolled in ORT vocational 
courses and 4,700 men and women employed in JDC work 
projects in Germany, Austria, and Italy. The principal item 
produced in the workshops was clothes for DP consumption. 


In January, 1948, the Jewish DPs in Austria became subject 
to the Austrian compulsory work law, from which they had 
been previously exempt. Contemporaneously, the U. S. 
military authorities gave assurances that this law would be 
judiciously applied, in that Jewish DPs would not be required 
to perform demeaning labor or to work in the repair of war 
damages. The Jewish DPs registered for employment. How- 
ever, bearing out the suspicion that the integration of the 
Jewish DPs in the German and Austrian economies would be 
coldly received by the native labor and government circles, 
Austria made no demand upon this labor reservoir. 


The readiness of the Jewish DPs to accept employment 
when presented with reasonable labor incentives and with an 
opportunity to work in an atmosphere that presented no 
psychological barriers was illustrated in the rapid formation 
of an all-Jewish DP construction company in the United States 
zone of Germany, in May, 1948. This company, consisting of 
225 men and representing the major building skills, was as- 
signed to repair and construction work on United States 
military installations. 

On March 31, 1948, PCIRO completed a survey of the 
occupation skills among the DPs receiving PCIRO care in 
the United States zone of Germany. The following is a 


tabulation of the skills found among the Jewish DPs who were 
canvassed in this study: 
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TABLE 4 

ANGhiTannaI KA GEAYD ONONs o coo SH. De OE SO Oe Oa re ee 33993 
PSORICUMUTC ARUSHORESEY soo are uate te DEYN Neh aie ueiehers die 3,099 
(GCA OM eA conser is Ae cae Re rer iemlls SME Rr te ar Ma 3 
Communications and Transportation.................... 1,165 
[LINOa RSS GL orn | peta athor At CeCe Oe RC en Mie eS ea 136 
POC GEE OOC: RLANCIUNG ate cavers broypeione ke Phacteusrs he ee 2,469 
Hcaltheancdesanitatontrinn ke sala ate ts eon oe acne ae 901 
Medicalzand Dentale =. ..teer. scattr. <a: <n ns Bie 707 
INT apliT a LES eerapeodaeucutesacact on tion Racath al ta st ebaleurs see avs-cteuaws pees 950 
INGTINTING Catach ee Np aL eee Ble! oor ees ML Mora PAs eatery cise AGL 6 
Enolesst@issanCWAntshtra ses niet teh ocr tk Ham uusen kurta: ane fe 52 
RubliesatetyandwWelfarett se... sires so tete ouside he oie: IS) 
SUSh Ihe OTS ES ergs REPEL ceEI POO SEE OE 22,805 
Oiisiiitedelaporersie ee een ae cee en ee ce ee 19,881 

POtal arnt ree tt te ee tne arts, So ee eta ee 57,574 


Emigration 


Beyond the unauthorized migration to Palestine, very little 
was accomplished in the resettlement of the Jewish DPs during 
the period covered by this survey. At PCIRO’s invitation a 
number of resettlement missions visited Germany, Austria and 
Italy, with the view of selecting DPs for permanent resettle- 
ment in the countries they represented. However, either 
because the Jewish DPs lacked the particular skills solicited, 
such as mining and logging, or because the countries involved 
pursued a discriminatory immigration policy, Jewish DPs were 
not affected by these resettlement schemes. In the past two 
years, only 3,000 Jewish DPs migrated to countries other than 
the United States and Palestine. 

The following chart reflects the implementation of the 
Truman directive of December 22, 1945 in Germany and 


Austria: 
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TABLE 5 
' 
Church International 
German World U.S. Rescue & 
Sponsoring ppd Service and on e pris 0 Relief Quakers | Total 
Agency by US Na cele HIAS | Non-Jewish Coan 
Citizens wie Children) F a yetaky 
1946-1947 
May 10 
hax eee 6844 1951 7604 822 300 jis yAs 
1947-1948 
May 10 
incl. 6994 3692 4495 510 162 ie, 15,855 
Totals | 13838 5643 |12099| 1332 462 2 33,376 














There were two reasons for the disproportionate number of 
visas that were issued to the Jewish DPs during the first year 
of this directive. First, the Jewish DPs were virtually the only 
people who could qualify for the quotas of ex-enemy countries 
and, second, during the major part of this period, the JDC 
and HIAS were the only agencies that were organizationally 
prepared to render assistance in the form of corporate af- 
fidavits and on-the-spot immigration guidance to prospective 
immigrants. In the second period the non-Jewish sponsoring 
agencies went into full-scale operation, with the result that the 
ratio of the Jewish to the total number of immigrants admitted 
under the directive was more balanced. 

At the conclusion of the war it was regarded almost axiomatic 
that the only country in the world that was in the position to 
absorb more than a token number of DPswas the United States. 
However, because of strong anti-DP sentiment on the part of 
influential and articulate elements, nothing was done until 
June 20, 1948, when the United States Congress adopted a 
compromise measure which administered a serious blow to the 
aspirations of many Jewish DPs who wished to migrate to the 
United States. This law, providing for the admission of 
205,000 DPs during a period of two years, gave preference to 
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farmers and to Baltic DPs and provided that only those who 
entered Germany, Austria, or Italy, between September 1, 
1939 and December 22, 1945 and who were in the western 
zones of occupation, in the western sectors of Berlin or Vienna, 
or in Italy on January 1, 1948 were eligible for immigration. 
A survey made by PCIRO showed that, of the 113,000 Jewish 
DPs in the U. S. zone in Germany, on May 31, 1948, only 
34,654 either had entered or were born to those who entered 
Germany prior to December 22, 1945. 


Relationship between DPs and Native Population 


The three years following their liberation witnessed no 
appreciable reconciliation between the Jewish DPs on the 
one hand, and the Germans and the Austrians on the other. 
Even the DPs who lived in the communities identified them- 
selves completely-with the people in the camps. Only a small 
percentage of those who found their way into the communities 
had any intention of settling permanently in Germany. There 
were isolated instances of intermarriage involving Jewish DPs 
and German and Austrian women, and fraternization was not 
uncommon. However, in general, there was no disposition on 
the part of the Jewish DPs to forgive the native population for 
its active or passive complicity in the crimes against the Jewish 
people. As far as possible, the Jewish DPs lived an insular 
existence within the German and Austrian milieu. They 
regarded themselves as transients, living not as guests of 
Germany and Austria but as the wards of the occupation 
forces. When, in the course of the rededication of a synagogue 
in Munich on May 20, 1947, General Lucius D. Clay expressed 
the hope that the event would signalize the beginning of a 
new understanding between the German and the Jewish 
elements, the DP leaders responded by comparing the syna- 
gogue to the temporary ark their forebears had carried with 
them in their odyssey to the Promised Land. They were firm 
in their view that it was a sin for a Jew to sink roots in the 


German soil. 
On the other hand, the Germans and the Austrians con- 
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tinued to manifest their implacable hatred of the Jew. A 
survey made by the United States Army in May, 1948 showed 
that the racial doctrines of the Nazis continued to hold a firm 
grip on the German people. In a number of instances in 
Austria, native groups protested and then marched en masse 
on Jewish DP installations, demanding the surrender of vital 
foodstuffs which they falsely claimed Jewish DPs were 
hoarding. The Germans and the Austrians begrudged the 
Jewish DPs their limited rations and congested quarters. 
Although the economies of these countries made only an 
insignificant contribution towards the support of the DPs, 
the average native was led to believe that the total burden 
for the DPs’ support was borne by the local population. As 
the Passover of 1948 was approaching, a number of blood libel 
rumors became current and during the past year, desecration 
of Jewish cemeteries in Germany became widespread. In 
Bavaria, highly placed German spokesmen, though aware 
of the culpability of the local farmers and manufacturers who 
diverted a substantial percentage of what was intended for the | 
rationed economy into the black market, inflamed the people 
by fixing the blame for food shortages upon the Jewish DPs. 
The American Jewish Committee tried to encourage the 
democratic elements in Germany to include the fight against 
anti-Semitism in their democratization program. The Com- 
mittee helped to organize groups of intellectuals and com- 
munity leaders into Lessing Clubs, as weil as sending its own 
representatives abroad to work with them. Under normal 
circumstances, the task of freeing the Germans from Hitler’s 
legacy would have been a staggering one. The position of the 
genuinely democratic forces in Germany and Austria was 
rendered infinitely more difficult by the presence of the Jewish 
DPs, who were a perpetual source of irritation to the native 
population. r 


Attitude of the Occupation Authorities and of Italy 


Although there was a growing impatience among the oc- 
cupation authorities with the persistent DP problem, this 
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impatience was not reflected in any decision that affected the 
lives of the DPs. 

Within their limited means, Italy, England, and France 
were generous in their treatment of the DPs. France and 
Italy not only pursued a humanitarian policy toward their 
permanent DP population, but were signally liberal in extend- 
ing to transient Jewish DPs permission to cross their borders 
and to use their port facilities in their migration to Palestine.! 

The major burden for the supervision and protection of 
the DPs fell upon the United States forces, and Generals Lucius 
D. Clay and Geoffrey Keyes and their staffs consistently dis- 
charged this difficult task with sympathy and understanding. 
Even after April 21, 1947, when the DP camps in the American 
zone were closed to new arrivals, the United States zones of 
Occupation remained open as havens of refuge for unorganized 
movements of persecutees. ‘The American generals repeatedly 
assured the Jewish DPs of their safety as long as the armies of 
occupation remained in Germany and Austria. There were 
indications that in the event of the formation of Western 
Germany, the DPs would not be placed under German 
control. The policy of camp consolidation was not pursued 
vigorously with respect to Jewish camps. Notwithstanding the 
steady pressure from German sources, German police were not 
used in Jewish DP camps. When in May 1948, PCIRO 
suspended the sponsorship of immigration to Israel because of 
“the absence of a regime in Palestine which had general 
recognition of the United Nations” and because the resettle- 
ment of DPs in an area of strife was alleged to be repugnant 
to the spirit of the IRO constitution, the Army stepped into 
the breach and provided the necessary transportation and 
other facilities to allow the migration to Israel to continue. 
At the time of this writing, it was fairly certain that the 
check and search operations on DP camps described below 
were soon to be abandoned in favor of the normal methods 


1Tn Italy the IRO established special camps for Jewish refugees, in 
recognition of the fact that they could not share camps with such other 
refugees as deserters from the German army. The DPs benefited from 
the greater freedom and sympathetic administration of the camps. 
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of Jaw enforcement sanctioned by the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. In addition to the foregoing, on November 10, 1947, 
General Clay took the initiative in promulgating a restitu- 
tion law, after all efforts to have the German authorities 
adopt such legislation had failed. 


Cultural Life 


While marking time, the Jewish DPs endeavored to have 
their camps resemble the normal Jewish community as far as 
possible. They particularly concentrated on the education of 
their children. Virtually every child between the ages of five 
and seventeen attended a kindergarten, a secular school, heder 
or yeshivah, established within the DP camps or communities. 
The teachers, partly recruited from the camps and partly 
from Palestine, were subsidized by JDC. In the American 
zones of Germany and Austria, the Board of Education and 
Culture, composed of representatives from the Central Com- 
mittee of Liberated Jews, JDC and the Jewish Agency, de- 
veloped standard methods of instruction, prescribed the 
curricula, and sponsored teachers’ seminars. While the prob- 
lem was not completely solved, remarkable progress was made 
in correlating the subjects taught with the stage of mental and 
emotional development of the adolescent children who had 
had no schooling during the war years. 

A substantial number of young men and women whose 
schooling was interrupted by the war was alert to the op- 
portunities for higher learning in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, and enrolled in the local universities. As of May 31, 
1948, there were about 763 such students in Germany, 180 in 
Austria and 150 in Italy. The interests of the students varied. 
Most of them pursued studies in the field of medicine. In 
1946 the Hillel Foundation established special scholarships in 
American universities for gifted Jewish DPs. Under this 
program thirty-seven students succeeded in entering the 
United States between January 15, 1947 and May 31, 1948. 

On the adult level, efforts were made to relieve the mo- 
notony, of camp life. The Jewish DPs published nineteen 
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newspapers and magazines, with an aggregate circulation of 
43,500 in the American zone alone. The ORT introduced 
courses in adult education, JDC provided movies through its 
Mobile Film Units, and both JDC and the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine sponsored tours of artists to entertain the 
camp population. Notable were the tours featuring Herman 
Yablokoff, the American actor and radio singer, and Paula 
Padani, the Palestinian dancer. When artists of international 
fame, such as Yehudi Menuhin, the violin virtuoso, and 
Leonard Bernstein, the American conductor-composer, came 
to Europe for general appearances, they used the occasion to 
appear before exclusively Jewish DP audiences. Bernstein left 
a profound impression upon the people when he conducted 
and accompanied the Jewish DP symphony orchestra before 
two DP camp audiences. A popular diversion was the 
competitive sports, particularly boxing and soccer, in which 
the youth engaged. The DPs themselves organized theatrical 
troupes which toured the camps. Of these groups, the MIT 
(Munich Yiddish Theater) received wide acclaim. 


Law and Order 


The record of the Jewish DPs for law and order continued 
to be impressive. Crimes of violence and those involving moral 
turpitude were very rare among the Jewish DPs. The scarcity 
of consumers’ goods made Germany and Austria fertile soil for 
the black market. Most Jewish DPs, in common with the 
native population, bartered commodities they could dispense 
with for the minimal necessities of life. Although only a small 
fraction of the Jewish DPs engaged in the black market for 
profit, Germans, Austrians and some of the occupation per- 
sonnel held all the Jewish DPs collectively responsible as the 
principal black market offenders. This reputation made the 
Jewish camps the logical target for check and search opera- 
tions in areas where the black market flourished.! 

1 Of nine such raids conducted by the Army in the American zone 
of Germany, from January 1, to May 31, 1948, eight were directed 


against Jewish camps. Practically none of these mass searches sub- 
stantiated the reports that prompted the Army to conduct them. — ED. 
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Attitude Towards Palestine 


The Jewish DPs constituted one of the most highly in- 
tegrated Jewish communities in the world. Not only their 
background of common suffering, but a single purpose fused 
them together. That purpose was to end their homeless 
existence by joining the Yishuvy in Palestine. As individuals, 
they had lost their loved ones; as a group, they had lost their 
faith in Europe. They wanted to go to a land where they 
would be wanted and not merely tolerated. They were 
determined to sever all connections with their past, taking 
with them only the lessons they had learned at a cost of six 
million lives. The only experience from their past which they 
cherished and commemorated was the revolt of the Warsaw 
Ghetto. 


The Jewish DP camps had an exclusively Zionist orien- 
tation. The political life of the DPs, their schools, newspapers, 
posters, forums, kibbutzim (collectives), children’s centers, and 
their hachsharot (training camps) reflected only the Zionist 
ideology. The ORT sought to gear its vocational training 
program to the Palestinian economy. While there were un- 
doubtedly non-Zionists among the Jewish DPs, the views of 
this element never assumed articulate form. ‘To the DPs the 
establishment of a homeland in Palestine was an unquestioned 
imperative, and any minority which would question this 
premise would be completely submerged in the protest that 
would follow. 


Every political party in Palestine had its followers among 
the DPs. Often the loyalties to the several parties acted as a 
divisive force and complicated the administration of the camps. 
The Central Committee of Liberated Jews and the Regional 
and Camp Committees were selected on a basis of proportional 
representation, as determined by the showing the parties made 
at the annual elections. The following are the results of the 


elections held in the American zone of Germany, in March, 
1948: 
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TABLE 6 
‘ Votes Per 
Organization received cent 
INITZTACIIC Maeve enter et ree es ar ee ee: Se 5, 
GeneraleZionistshas os ae: ns Arn Ba 10 bi 5,921 10 
aNgutiathe Berael: ures dlis peas Stee de. bleeds 6,176 10 
ENCVASLOMMGTS peseh Mies Re fee Ss Binet PE pine cece et op. 12,999 21 
INGA oyec 8G el artis Se Ona er 11,891 20 
EAD OrEC OAM ONG an weet esate eons ete 18,655 30 
TMG 6 omen seem patna eat erresiniees Pare 61,415 100 - 


The DPs indicated their readiness to subordinate their 
comfort to the needs of Palestine. They conducted vigorous 
fund-raising campaigns for Haganah and, at the Third Con- 
gress of Liberated Jews, held in Bad Reichenhall on March 
30, 1948, enthusiastically applauded Joseph Schwartz, Euro- 
pean Director of JDC, when he announced that the JDC 
relief program for DPs would have to be curtailed in favor of 
the expansion of outlays for the defense and development 
of the Jewish state in Palestine. 

The greatest single event in the life of the Jewish DPs was 
the emergence of Israel as a Jewish state. The immediate 
recognition of that state by the United States convinced the 
people that, despite the menacing threats of the Arab world, 
this embryo state would live. Above the din of all the spon- 
taneous celebrations that broke out in the camps, rang the 
sentiment that they were no longer DPs, but citizens of a 
free state. 

Even before Israel came into being, the DPs felt that they 
had a legitimate right to go to Palestine and that the White 
Paper of 1939 had no validity. Since liberation, an estimated 
40,000 DPs have passed through the American zone of Ger- 
many, in a steady effort to reach Palestine. This migration, 
known as Aliyah Bet, involved the clandestine departure from 
zones of occupation, avoidance of border patrols, travel on 
foot over hazardous mountain routes, funneling through the 
Brenner Pass, and embarkation from French and Italian 
ports. The most celebrated incident that dramatized this form 
of migration and the passion of the DPs to reach Palestine 
was the Exodus episode, reported in the article on Palestine. 
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In February, 1948, when it became probable that a Jewish 
state would come into being at the conclusion of the British 
mandate and that this state would have to defend itself from 
the moment of its birth, the Jewish DP leadership issued a 
mobilization order to all single men and women and to child- 
less couples between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five. All 
activities were forthwith subordinated to the single preoc- 
cupation of insuring that the Shaerit ha-Peletah (the surviving 
remnant) would be well represented in Israel’s fighting forces. 
Of approximately 9,000 in the American zone of Germany who 
could be integrated into the Haganah, approximately 5,000 
had left by June, 1948. Fifteen hundred from the American 
zone of Austria also volunteered. 


Summary of Problem 


The adoption of the recent United States immigration law 
made it clear that Israel was the only real hope for the early 
resettlement of the Jewish DPs. There was no prospect that 
they would be induced to return to Poland. The DPs conceded 
the integrity of the Polish government’s motives on the Jewish 
issue but had no faith in the Polish people. The most op- 
timistic calculation was that a maximum of 20,000 Jewish DPs 
would be admitted under the American immigration law 
during the forthcoming two years. It will be the task of Israel 
to absorb most of the remainder. 

Everyone who made even the most superficial study of the 
DP problem recognized the urgency of dissolving the DP 
camps. While the Jewish DPs made an amazing adjustment 
to their pattern of living, there was nothing to commend it as 
a way of life. The sustained idleness, the lack of privacy, the 
communal living that reinforced the memory of a tragic past, 
were not conducive to the rehabilitation of a distressed group. 

The prospects for the immediate mass resettlement of the 
DPs in Israel were not too bright. Questions were being raised 
about the absorptive capacity of Israel, about a selective im- 
migration in terms of Israel’s present needs, and about the 
imperative necessity for evacuating the Jews from the Moslem 
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countries to save them from annihilation. In view of these 
factors, it was estimated that a maximum of 60,000 Jewish DPs 
would be resettled in Israel during the twelve-month period 
following the establishment of peace. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances, such as a succession of truces or guerrilla war- 
fare, it was acknowledged that the summer of 1949 would still 
find about 90,000 Jewish DPs vegetating in the DP camps 
of Europe. 

The extent to which the civilized world manifests an interest 
in the early solution of the Jewish DP problem will be the 
measure of the quality of its justice towards the group which, 
more than any other, absorbed the full impact of Hitler’s 
blows. 

The Jewish DPs were the argument célébre in the bid for a 
Jewish state. To a great degree, it was their homelessness that 
influenced the historic partition decision made at Lake Success 
on November 29, 1947. To keep faith with those who want 
to make Israel their homeland, the world Jewish community 
must at the earliest moment replace their DP cards with visas 
to Israel. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE——— 
ORGANIZATION 





By Abba P. Schwartz 


Founding: Preparatory Commission 


THE PROBLEM OF international care for refugees and dis- 
placed: persons which faced the Allies upon the cessation of 
hostilities remained unsolved. Prior to July 1, 1947, in addi- 
tion to the military authorities in Germany, Austria and 
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Italy, two organizations, United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA) and the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees (IGCR), cared for the refugees and 
displaced persons. UNRRA concerned itself mainly with their 
care, maintenance and repatriation, while the Intergovern- 
mental Committee extended legal and political protection and 
was responsible for their resettlement. The liquidation of 
these two organizations on June 30, 1947, required the es- 
tablishment of a new agency to deal with the problem of 
refugees. 

On February 12, 1946, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at its first session unanimously adopted a resolution 
in which it was recognized “‘that the problem of the refugees 
and displaced persons of all categories is one of immediate 
urgency,” and that “‘this problem is international in scope 
and nature.” A year later, on February 11, 1947, the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the International Refugee Organi- 
zation met in Geneva. 

The protracted discussions which preceded the action of 
the General Assembly in February, 1946, are recorded in the 
Report of the Economic and Social Council to the General 
Assembly, and in the Report of the General Assembly’s Third 
Committee. The Council recommended, and on December 
15, 1946, the General Assembly approved by a vote of thirty 
to five, with eighteen abstentions, the establishment of a 
specialized agency of nonpermanent character, to be known 
as the International Refugee Organization (IRO). 

At the same time that it approved the constitution of the 
IRO, the General Assembly approved an “Agreement on 
Interim Measures to be taken in respect of Refugees and 
Displaced Persons.’ The constitution of the IRO provided 
that it would come into being upon acceptance and ratifica- 
tion by fifteen governments and when 75 per cent of its budget 
would be assured. To avoid the gap between the liquidation 
of IGCR and UNRRA and the coming into being of IRO, 
the Preparatory Commission for the IRO (PCIRO) was 
established pursuant to paragraph 9 of the Agreement on 
Interim Measures, and was to function until such time as the 
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constitution of the IRO came into effect, under the following 
mandate: 


2. The Commission shall: 
(a) take all necessary and practicable measures for the purpose of 
bringing the Organization into effective operation as soon as - 
possible: 
(b) arrange for the convening of the General Council in its first 
session at the earliest practicable date following the entry into force 
of the Constitution of the Organization: 
(c) prepare the provisional agenda for this session as well as docu- 
ments and recommendations relating thereto: 
(d) suggest plans, in consultation with existing organizations and 
the control authorities, for the program for the first year of the 
Organization: . 
(e) prepare draft financial and staff regulations, and draft rules of 
procedure for the General Council and Executive Committee. 


3. The Commission may, in its discretion and after agreement with 
existing organizations dealing with refugees and displaced persons, 
take over any of the functions, activities, assets and personnel of 
such organizations, provided that the Commission is satisfied that 
this is essential in order to accomplish the orderly transfer to the 
International Refugee Organization of such functions or activities. 


In its first year of operations, which ended June 30, 1948, 
the Preparatory Commission received $136,500,000 from 
member governments, which exceeded the minimum require- 
ment of 75 per cent of its budget; but only the following 
fourteen members had accepted and ratified the constitution: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Dominican 
Republic, France, Guatemala, Iceland, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, United Kingdom and the United States. 
It will probably be in a position to hand over its functions to 
the IRO in August, 1948, upon acceptance and ratification of 
the constitution by a fifteenth government. 

Of the millions of uprooted and homeless people who fell 
to the care of the Allied governments at the end of the war, 
on July 1, 1947, when PCIRO began its active functions, 
there remained approximately 700,000 displaced persons in 
camps in need of care, maintenance and political and legal 
protection. In spite of the difficulties which PCIRO faced in 
assuming the functions of UNRRA and the military in caring 
for, maintaining and repatriating refugees and DPs, and the 
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functions of IGCR in arranging for their resettlement — all 
of which were accentuated by the lack of interest displayed 
by the postwar world in the refugee problem — the number 
of DPs receiving PCIRO care and maintenance was reduced 
by July 1, 1948, to 580,000. 

Of these people under PCIRO care, it is expected that 
57,000 will be repatriated between July 1, 1948 and July 1, 
1949; and 250,000 resettled under PCIRO auspices. 

Jewish DPs constituted 25 per cent of all DPs under PCIRO 
care on July 1, 1947. Reduction of their numbers by resettle- 
ment did not progress as speedily, or in the same manner as 
resettlement of other DPs, since the problem of Jewish DPs 
differed in many respects from the overall problem. Practically 
all of the non-Jewish displaced persons from Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe constituted a political problem, since 
only their disagreement with the political developments in 
their countries of origin prevented them from returning to 
their former homes. Their presence in the occupied countries 
relatively near to the frontiers of their former homes provided 
constant political friction with the newly established govern- 
ments of Eastern and Southeastern Europe; and their accept- 
ance for resettlement elsewhere had political implications for 
the governments of Eastern Europe. 

The Jewish DPs differed in that their countries of origin, 
while not discouraging their return, did not insist upon their 
repatriation; it was universally agreed that the small per- 
centage of Jews who survived in Europe required special 
consideration. They could not return to the countries which 
are the graveyards of their families, nor could they remain 
in Germany, Austria or Italy, where the hostility of the local 
population grew noticeably and where they were regarded 
as a hindrance to economic recovery. Their problem could 
be solved only by emigration. 

With respect to the immigration possibilities of Jewish 
DPs, it is noteworthy that the Jewish DPs themselves had. 
lost all feeling of security and were afraid to live again as 
strangers in countries which, if not hostile towards them, were 
at the same time not eager to receive them; the great majority 
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was determined to go to Palestine, believing that only there 
could they rebuild anew their broken lives. Finally, no other 
offer had been made by any country which might substantially 
contribute to the solution of the Jewish DP problem. 

World Jewry recognized that the social problems created 
by the existence of several hundred thousand Jews in DP 
camps in Germany, Austria and Italy could not be solved by 
the basic care and facilities which PCIRO extended. There 
remained the pressing need for supplementary food allot- 
ments; for educational and religious facilities and activities; 
for professional and technical training and retraining; and for 
adequate medical relief. The desire of world Jewry to assist 
materially brought a number of Jewish voluntary agencies 
into close contact with PCIRO. The activities of these agen- 
cies were based upon agreements between PCIRO and the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC), the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society; 
(HIAS), World ORT Union and Vaad Hatzala Rescue 
Committee. Ofa total of 1,300 voluntary agency relief workers 
who work with and assist PCIRO in the field, 50 per cent 
were furnished by the Jewish voluntary agencies. 

JDC participated in almost every aspect of PCIRO field 
activities, supplementing basic rations, extending additional 
medical care, providing educational and religious facilities 
and sharing with PCIRO the financing of individual migra- 
tion. JDC was also called upon to furnish full care, mainte- 
nance, and many required facilities for about 35,000 DPs 
who, though eligible for assistance under the IRO constitu- 
tion, were excluded as a result of PCIRO’s “‘Freeze Order.”’ 
This order, claiming serious financial limitations, excluded 
from care and maintenance, except in cases of extreme 
hardship, refugees who were not in PCIRO camps on July 
2, 1947. This resulted in the exclusion of 35,000 Jewish 
DPs from a total of 300,000 who were otherwise eligible. 

Through the joint financing of the individual migration of 
eligible Jewish displaced persons from July, 1947 through June, 
1948, PCIRO reimbursed JDC to the extent of $1,400,000. 
Of this‘sum, $600,000 covered PCIRO’s contribution toward 
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the transport of 6,000 Jewish DPs to Australia, South America 
and South Africa; and the balance was partial reimbursement 
for the transport of 6,000 Jewish DPs who entered Palestine 
with certificates of Great Britain, as the mandatory power. 

During the same period PCIRO paid HIAS $300,000 as 
its contribution towards resettlement of 2,500 Jewish DPs. 

Under. its exclusive sponsorship, without contributions 
from voluntary agencies, PCIRO transported 3,000 Jewish 
DPs to South America and other countries, as well as several 
hundred orphans, 300 close relatives and 900 garment workers 
to Canada. 

The result of the political difficulties regarding Palestine 
during the past year was that only a fraction of the Jewish 
DPs reached the shores of Palestine. Eighteen thousand 
entered Palestine with British certificates, and PCIRO spon- 
sored and paid for the transportation of one-third of this group 
who were eligible for PCIRO assistance. 

In June, 1948, PCIRO announced its policy on migration 
to Palestine after the termination of the British Mandate on 
May 15, 1948. It stated that it could not move refugees to 
any area in which there were hostilities or to countries partici- 
pating in such hostilities, and therefore decided to withdraw 
sponsorship and all financial participation in the movement 
of Jewish DPs to Palestine until the situation was clarified. 

The Executive Secretary of PCIRO expressed his hope in 
June, 1948, that a peaceful settlement would result from the 
four-week truce arranged by the United Nations Mediator, 
in which case PCIRO would undertake to participate in 
resettlement in Palestine to the full extent of the opportunities 
presented; and to that end funds were allocated in the 1948- 
49 budget to finance the movement of 50,000 Jewish DPs to 
Palestine. PCIRO undertook to reimburse the voluntary 
agencies for the movement of eligible DPs to Palestine retro- 
actively from the date of the beginning of the truce, if the 
truce should lead to a peaceful settlement. 

In addition to the basic care, maintenance and facilities 
which PCIRO made available to Jewish and all other DPs, 
and the joint sponsorship with JDC and HIAS of individual 
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migration, PCIRO also acted as trustee for the administration 
of funds under the reparations program for assistance to non- 
repatriable victims of Nazi persecution. This program had 
been formulated by the eighteen allied governments in Article 
8 of Part I of the Final Act of the Paris Conference on Repara- 
tion of December, 1945, and implemented by the Five Power 
Agreement of June 15, 1946. The urgent need for assistance 
to victims of Nazi persecution through rehabilitation and 
resettlement was recognized, and since Jewish victims had no 
government representing them which received reparations 
from Germany, the reparations program aimed to assist in 
the resettlement of Jewish DPs through funds made available 
to JDC and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. These two 
voluntary Jewish organizations were designated as the appro- 
priate field organizations to receive reparation funds for 
application to approved schemes for rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of Jewish victims. Under the treaties, 90 per cent of a 
$25,000,000 fund to be obtained from the liquidation of 
German assets in neutral countries and from the liquidation 
of unidentifiable looted personal property (nonmonetary 
gold) discovered by the allied armies in Germany, and 95 
per cent of assets in neutral countries of Nazi victims who died 
without heirs, were allocated for the rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of Jewish victims of Nazi action. The balance of 10 per 
cent of the first two sources and 5 per cent of the “‘heirless 
assets” was set aside for the assistance of non-Jewish German 
and Austrian persecutees, who also had no government repre- 
senting them to receive reparations from Germany. 

During the period under review, PCIRO received 50,000,- 
000 Swedish kronor from the Swedish government under allied 
agreements, constituting half of the $25,000,000 fund, in addi- 
tion to a substantial portion of unidentifiable looted diamonds, 
jewelry, silverware and other valuables, transferred to it by 
the United States military authorities in its zones of occupation 
in Germany and Austria. Despite currency exchange restric- 
tions, PCIRO succeeded in making payments from the 50,000, 
000 Swedish kronor and the proceeds of the liquidation of 
nonmonetary gold to the Jewish Agency for Palestine in the 
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amounts of £1,500,000 and $700,000; and payments in various 
currencies totaling $3,000,000 to JDC. 

The United States was most active in pressing for the speedy 
implementation of the reparations program. While both 
France and the United Kingdom also undertook to make 
nonmonetary gold available from their occupation zones, 
only the United States made transfers to PCIRO in the past 
year. 

The liquidation of nonmonetary gold was handled for 
PCIRO by a voluntary Merchandising Advisory Committee 
in New York. It was estimated that about $2,500,000 will be 
made available in the coming year for payment to the Jewish 
Agency and JDC from the proceeds of nonmonetary gold 
which PCIRO had on hand at the close of its fiscal year in 
1948. 

Since assistance to Jewish DPs through reparation funds 
was intended by the allied governments as a grant to Jewish 
victims over and above that which any organization or govern- 
ment might be in a position to offer, the right of Jewish DPs 
for assistance from PCIRO remained unaffected by the alloca- 
tions from reparation funds. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT! 


A total of 256,000 refugees and displaced persons were re- 
turned to their countries of origin or resettled in countries of 
adoption during the first year of operations of the International 
Refugee Organization (July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948). 

A twelve-month statistical summary, published by the IRO, 
reveals that 51,000 persons returned to their countries of origin, 
and 205,000 others were re-established as immigrants in the 
countries of Western Europe and overseas. 

In the same period, the numbers of refugees receiving care 
and maintenance from IRO in Germany, Austria, Italy, the 
Middle East and Western Europe decreased from 704,000 on 
July 1, 1947, to 598,445 on June 30, 1948. The care and 


1 This section is adapted from a PCIRO document, Prep. Com. 
No. 507, August 24, 1948. (Information Center, UN Office at Geneva.) 
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maintenance load failed to decrease in proportion to the total 
numbers re-established, because many of those p2rsons repatri- 
ated and resettled did not come from the [RO camps, be- 
cause there was a substantial excess of births over deaths and 
because many “‘hardship”’ cases. were admitted to the camps 
during the year. 

No world-wide census of all persons potentially eligible for 
IRO services of one kind or another had been possible at the 
time of writing; but progress was made through the registration 
of 880,000 such persons. Of this total, 598,000 were receiving 
care and 108,000 were receiving IRO services such as legal 
protection or assistance in repatriation or resettlement. The 
balance consisted largely of those who already had been 
repatriated or resettled. 

Of the 51,439 eligible refugees repatriated during the 
twelve-month period, 29,746, or nearly three-fifths, returned 
to Poland. Next largest groups of repatriants were the 6,265 
overseas Chinese, returned to their homes in Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula and Indonesia, whence they had fled into China 
during the war, and 4,526 Yugoslav nationals who returned 
home. Smaller numbers of refugees of more than fifty-five 
other nationalities also elected to return home during the year. 

Seventy-three countries on five continents received a total 
of 204,577 refugee-immigrants, but 77 per cent went to only 
six countries. The United Kingdom received 69,788; Canada, 
25,244; Belgium, 19,147; the United States, 16,836; France, 
16,216 and the Argentine, 12,163. 

Significant numbers of refugees also went to Palestine, 6,741; 
Venezuela, 5,666; Australia, 5,632; Brazil, 3,491; the Nether- 
lands, 3,488; Paraguay, 2,892; Sweden, 1,943; Chile, 1,473; 
and Peru, 1,282. Twenty countries received fewer than 1,000 
refugees each—Morocco, Turkey, Bolivia, Uruguay, Syria, 
Tunisia, Cuba, Switzerland, Mexico, Union of South Africa, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Egypt, Ecuador, Dominican Republic, 
Costa Rica, Italy, Panama, Southern Rhodesia and New 
Zealand. 

The refugees moved in resettlement included 74,644 Poles; 
28,574 Ukrainians; 20,158 Yugoslavs; 12,359 Latvians; 9,594 
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Lithuanians; 7,792 Germans, almost all Jews or other German 
nationals persecuted under the Nazi regime; 7,984 Soviet 
Russians; 7,837 Hungarians, and 6,029 Estonians plus smaller 
numbers of persons of fifteen other nationalities and those who 
were stateless, or of undetermined nationality or in Nansen 
status. 


In its resettlement program, IRO received assistance di- 
rectly from governments and from numerous voluntary agen- 
cies. IRO participated directly in the movement of 138,247 
refugees. The greatest part of the non-IRO sponsored resettle- 
ment was conducted by the United Kingdom, which moved 
50,311 refugees from occupation zones and other areas under 
its control without financial assistance from IRO. France 
moved 8,344 persons, the Argentine 3,921 under similar 
arrangements. 


Resettlement took two principal forms—mass resettlement 
under organized programs conducted by governments and 
~IRO, and individual resettlement, whereby IRO, in consulta- 
tion with voluntary agencies, arranged movements for indi- 
viduals and small groups of refugees. Mass resettlement 
accounted for 156,925 of the total refugees moved, while 
47,652 persons were moved under individual arrangements. 


Of the refugees remaining in care and maintenance at the 
end of June, 146,001 were Poles, 134,482 were from the three 
Baltic States—71,826 Latvians, 42,362 Lithuanians and 20,294 
Estonians—142,936 were Jews from all countries, 90,946 were 
Ukrainians, 26,572 were Yugoslavs and 57,508 were of fifty- 


five other nationalities, stateless, undetermined or in Nansen 
status. 


Geographically, they were distributed most heavily in Ger- 
many—507,949 total, 292,880 in the U. S. Zone, 174,214 in 
the U. K. Zone and 40,855 in the French Zone. In Austria, 
there were 25,873 in the U. S. Zone, 6,949 in the U. K. 
Zone and 4,359 in the French Zone. There were 24,540 in 
Italy, 9,785 in the Middle East and 18,989 in all other areas. 


[When it commenced its operations on July 1, 1947, the 
PCIRO aimed at the goal of repatriating 109,000 and reset- 
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tling 262,000 refugees and DPs. Its actual achievement fell 
short by 58,000 in repatriation and 57,000 in resettlement. 
Among the reasons for the failure to reach these goals were 
the housing shortages in some of the receiving countries and 
the general shipping shortage that prevailed during the year. 
In the case of the Jewish refugees, the PCIRO officially ac- 
knowledged that, without openly so declaring, the various 
election missions usually turned down Jews who came before 
them. Although in some cases there were practical reasons 
given for this—namely, that the Jews were not equipped for 
strenuous manual labor in mines or factories—in many cases 
Jews were turned down on a purely discriminatory basis. 
PCIRO’s conclusion at the end of its first year of operations 
was that unless the governments could be prevailed upon to 
open their doors, the immigration of Jewish DPs to countries 
other than Palestine was likely to continue to be a trickle.] 





HUMAN RIGHTS 





By Geraldine Rosenfield—— 


WHEN oN AucuST 28, 1948 the Economic and Social Council 
closed its seventh session in Geneva, it was generally conceded 
that the great failure of that session lay in the domain of 
human rights. Of the six major items on its agenda in this 
field, only the status of women and one of three conventions 
on freedom of information were thoroughly discussed. The 
declaration of human rights and the genocide issue were 
dismissed with general statements of position and a resolution 
passing them on to the Assembly without action. It remained 
to be seen what the General Assembly of the United Nations 
would accomplish on both scores. 
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Commission on Human Rights 


The United Nations Commission on Human Rights met 
twice in full session during the period under review: in 
December, 1947, and in May, 1948. These second and 
third sessions of the Commission were devoted for the most 
part to planning for and working on the project of an interna- 
tional bill of human rights. 


An international bill of rights could consist of a statement 
of general principles, such as the French Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Man. Or it could take the form 
of a document having legally binding force—an international 
equivalent of the United States Bill of Rights. The Com- 
mission on Human Rights decided at its second session in 
Geneva that both a statement of principle and a treaty 
were necessary; it defined the term “international bill of 
human rights” as including both a declaration (i.e., statement 
of principles), and a covenant (i.e., treaty), as well as measures 
of implementation. The Commission produced a draft decla- 
ration and a draft covenant; it examined, but neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved, the report of a working group on 
implementation. 

The substantive work of the Commission at its third 
session, held from May 24 to June 18, consisted of the com- 
pletion of a declaration of human rights. Definitive work 
on a covenant and measures of implementation must await 
the fourth session of the Commission to be held early in 1949. 


International Declaration of Human Rights 


From the first it was agreed by Commission members 
that the declaration should specify both civil rights, known 
to such countries as the United States for over 150 years, 
and social and economic rights, which have been recognized 
as a development of the twentieth century. It was the length 
and effect of the declaration which was the subject of con- 
troversy. 
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The first draft of the declaration, an outline prepared 
by the United Nations Secretariat, consisted of forty-eight 
articles. The second session of the Commission reduced 
the draft to thirty-three articles. This was generally re- 
ferred to as the Geneva draft. The United States and China 
pressed in successive sessions for a document which would 
be drastically shortened. The Commission’s final draft con- 
tained twenty-eight articles, and its content was substantially 
reduced. 

The declaration was approved on June 19 by a vote of 
12 to 0, with four abstentions: Russia, Byelorussia, the 
Ukraine and Yugoslavia. The Soviet spokesman who ex- 
pressed the “minority views” described the declaration as 
“weak and ineffective,” consisting mainly of a general def- 
inition of rights which ‘‘150 years ago were substantial 
moves on the road to human progress.” Speaking for the 
majority, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman of the 
Commission and United States Representative, called the 
completion of the declaration after two years’ work “an 
event of high importance to the world.” 

The substantive rights covered in the final declaration 
were as follows: 


I. Civil Rights 


Article 3: Right to life, liberty and the security of person; 

Article 4: Freedom from slavery, torture, inhuman treat- 

ment or punishment; 

Article 5: Recognition as a person before the law; 

Article 6: Right to equality before the law; 

Article 7: Freedom from arbitrary arrest; 

Article 8: Right to a fair hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal; 

Article 9: (a) Presumption of innocence and right to 
public trial, with all guarantees necessary for defense, 
in criminal cases; 

(b) Freedom from ex post facto laws; 
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Article 10: Freedom from interference with privacy; 

Article 11: (a) Freedom of movement and residence within 
a state; 

(b) Right to leave any country; 

Article 12: Right of asylum; 

Article 13: Rights concerning nationality; 

Article 14: Right to marriage and to protection of the 
family; 

Article 15: Right to own property; 

Article 16: Freedom of religion; 

Article 17: Freedom of information; 

Article 18: Freedom of assembly and association; 

Article 19: Right to participate in government; 


II. Social and Economic Rights. 


Article 20: Right to social security; 

Article 21: Right to work; |. 

Article 22: Right to health and security; 
Article 23: Right to education; 

Article 24: Right to rest and leisure; 

Article 25: Right to participate in cultural life. 


The declaration represented ‘‘a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations,’ who may thus 
be considered to have assumed a moral, but not a legal, 
obligation to strive progressively to secure universal and 
effective recognition and observance of the rights and freedoms 
set forth in it. The preamble to the declaration stressed that: 
“Member states have pledged themselves to achieve, in 
co-operation with the Organization, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms,” and proclaimed the declaration to be 
a “common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect 
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for these rights and freedoms, and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their effective rec- 
ognition and observance.” 


Covenant on Human Rights 


The covenant on human rights did not get beyond the 
second session of the Human Rights Commission in December, 
1947. The problems involved in its execution proved to 
be too difficult and diffuse for solution in the time allotted. 


As drafted by the Commission at its second session in 
Geneva, the covenant included mbst of the basic civil rights 
set forth in the declaration. Notable exceptions were the 
right to marriage, the right to property, the right to par- 
ticipate in government and freedom from searches and 
seizures. The Geneva covenant included none of the social 
and economic rights. 

One of the factors preventing agreement on the covenant 
was the question of implementation. Three recommendations 
for action in the event of a violation of the covenant were dis- 
cussed. The Australian delegation advocated that any 
violation of the covenant should be considered by a new 
six-member international court of human rights whose de- 
cisions should be complied with by the covenanting states. 
Individual complaints as well as complaints by states should 
be dealt with by this international court. 

The French recommended that violations should be con- 
sidered by a Commission empowered to make recommenda- 
tions to parties concerned. Individual complaints as well as” 
complaints by states should be dealt with by this Commission. 
China and the United States advocated that violations not 
settled by direct negotiation should be referred to a com- 
mittee empowered to make a recommendation to the state 
or states concerned. The China-United States proposal 
recognized that certain cases arising under the covenant 
might be considered by the International Court of Justice. 
Compulsory jurisdiction, however, was not expressly provided. 
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Recommendations of Jewish Groups 


During December, while the second session of the Com- 
mission was meeting and the discussion still centered on a 
complete bill of rights, including declaration and covenant, 
several Jewish groups submitted proposals deemed essential 
to an effective guarantee of human rights. 

The Coordinating Board of Jewish Organizations,’ World 
Jewish Congress and Agudas Israel requested inclusion in 
the proposed International Bill of human rights clauses 
stipulating that there be “‘no regulation prohibiting or interfer- 
ing with the free exercise of religious worship and observance 
and no discrimination in law or practice against any creed 
or religion.” The Consultative Council of Jewish Organ- 
izations” recommended the inclusion of a provision ob- 
liging the signatory nations to co-operate to facilitate immi- 
gration and resettlement of persons forced to leave their 
native lands because of persecution. This group also asked 
for the expansion of the functions allotted to international 
organizations granted consultative status by the Commission, 
and the establishment of an International Court of Human 
Rights to try violations of the Bill of Rights. 

As the second session advanced and it became apparent 
that no agreement could be reached on the content of a 
covenant, some Jewish groups concluded that a declaration 
of intent would be all that could be expected at that time. 
The Coordinating Board of Jewish Organizations then sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Human Rights Commission 
proposing that that body immediately formulate a simple 
declaration of human rights to ‘‘provide a much needed 
guide” in international conduct. The memorandum pointed 
out that the Commission’s drafting group which had met 
the previous June had reached sufficient agreement on basic 
principles to prepare a declaration in time for presentation 
at the 1948 General Assembly. 


‘American Jewish Conference, Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies. 

* American Jewish Committee, Alliance Israélite, Anglo—Jewish Asso- 
ciation. ? 
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Prior to and during the meeting of the third session of the 
Commission, the World Jewish Congress submitted further 
proposals designed to clarify and ‘“‘strengthen” certain of 
the more general clauses being discussed by the Commission. 
Their proposals urged: a stronger stand on the right of 
asylum; and ‘“‘no deprivation of life without due process 
of law, no torture, slavery, compulsory labor, expulsion of 
loyal aliens, restriction of liberty without fair trial, or ret- 
roactive criminal laws; freedom of religion and conscience 
and protection from national, racial or religious discrimi- 
nation.”’ Other recommendations of Jewish groups having 
consultative status at the United Nations included clauses 
granting everyone an equal opportunity to engage in public 
employment and hold public office in a state of which he is 
a citizen or national; granting every person the right to 
“take an effective part’? in the government of his country; 
and safeguarding groups and communities against incite- 
ment and violence because of their race or religion. 

The declaration containing twenty-eight articles which was 
finally adopted on June 18, 1948, was a disappointment to 
representatives of Jewish organizations on the whole. They 
would have preferred a longer, more detailed declaration, 
such as the earlier Geneva draft, or, better still, a covenant 
which would legally bind countries to its provisions, thus 
providing a surer safeguard for the observance of funda- 
mental human rights. 


Human Rights Year Book 


An accomplishment of the Human Rights Division of 
the Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
which should be noted here was the publication on August 
24, 1948, of The Year Book on Human Rights for 1946. This 
was the first master compilation of laws on human rights; 
it reported all those in force at the end of 1946 in seventy- 
three countries of the world. The volume included national 
constitutions, bills of rights, and provincial, cantonal and 


state declarations. 
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GENOCIDE 


The provisions included in the International Declaration of 
Human Rights were intended to influence the attitude of 
states toward their inhabitants. States act, however, through 
the medium of human beings. If discrimination against 
minorities was to be forbidden to states, individuals acting 
in behalf of states would also have to refrain from indulging 
in discriminatory practices. This idea played a decisive 
role in the Nuremberg trials and led to the punishment 
of the major war criminals and criminal organizations. 

The UN General Assembly, proceeding even further in 
its prohibitive attitude toward “crimes against humanity,” 
on December 11, 1946, unanimously adopted a resolution 
reading in part: 


Genocide is a denial of the right of existence of entire 
human groups...; such denial is contrary to moral law 
and to the spirit and aims of the United Nations.... 
The punishment of the crime of genocide is a matter of 
international concern. The General Assembly, therefore, 

Affirms that genocide is a crime under international 

wlaw...and for the commission of which principals and 
accomplices—whether private individuals, public officials, 
or statesmen, and whether the crime is committed on re- 
ligious, racial, political, or any other grounds—are punish- 
able; 

Invites the member states to enact the necessary legis- 
lation for the prevention and punishment of this crime; 

Requests the Economic and Social Council to undertake 
the necessary studies, with a view to drawing up a draft 
convention on the crime of genocide to be submitted to the 
next regular session of the General Assembly. 


Draft Convention on Genocide 


The Economic and Social Council upheld the Assembly’s 
recommendation and on March 15, 1947, agreed unanimously 
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on the need for an international convention outlawing 
genocide. The work of drafting a convention was turned 
over to the UN Secretariat staff and three international 
law. experts, who on June 10, 1947, completed the first 
draft convention outlawing mass destruction. 

The convention established three different categories of 
genocide, all of which would be considered international 
crimes. Under the first heading of physical genocide the 
convention condemned not only mass killings but also the 
placing of persons in such a condition of health that their 
death became imminent. This group would include persons 
who were willfully starved or maltreated in concentration 
camps, or used for medical experiments. 

The second classification, biological genocide, outlawed the 
sterilization of groups and the forced separation of families. 
Cultural genocide, the third category, was the deliberate 
obliteration of the spiritual or cultural life of a people. As 
an example the convention cited the kidnaping of children 
for the purposes of indoctrinating them in a cultural pattern 
different from that of their parents. 

The convention also declared that public propaganda that 
seeks to justify genocide was a crime, and public officials 
and individuals alike were held responsible for committing 
such offences. The draft included provisions for enforcing 
the convention and punishing violators. Copies of the draft 
were sent to member governments for comments and criticism. 


In the ensuing months it became apparent that the various 
governments were undecided on how to outlaw genocide, 
although they were unanimous in declaring it to be a crime. 
The crux of the problem seemed to be that no UN agency 
existed which had the power to enforce any ruling on genocide. 
Therefore, on October 7, 1947, the General Assembly Legal 
Committee voted to refer the genocide resolution to a sub- 
committee for study and a decision on future procedure. 

This decision was reversed by a vote of the General As- 
sembly on November 21, 1947, which adopted a resolution 
instructing the Economic and Social Council to draw up a 
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draft convention on genocide. The resolution implemented 
the Assembly’s earlier decision of December 11, 1946. Acting 
under the Assembly’s instructions, the Economic and Social 
Council appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to prepare a draft 
convention on genocide for submission to the following 
session of the Council in July. 

A proposed solution of the question of enforcing rulings 
on genocide was contained in a ten-point Soviet proposal 
placed before the Ad Hoc Committee. The proposal rec- 
ommended that when an international genocide convention 
was agreed upon, all member states would notify the Security 
Council of all cases of genocide. Upon notification, the 
Council would take steps under chapter VI of the UN Charter 
to bring about a peaceful settlement of disputes. In addition 
to the action of the Council, the Soviet Union proposed 
that punishment of violators who committed genocide should 
be undertaken by domestic courts in the countries where 
the crime was committed. It proposed that individuals or 
groups who employed propaganda measures, including press, 
radio and the cinema, to provoke racial hatred should also 
be punished. 

The Committee agreed to accept the Russian proposal 
“in principle” and to consider it during the general discussion 
of principles of genocide. The basic text from which the 
committee intended to draft the convention however was 
the detailed draft compiled by the UN Secretariat and 
completed the previous June (1947). 

During April, 1948, the seven-nation committee was able 
to come to agreement on several articles to be included in 
the new draft convention outlawing genocide. These in- 
cluded: the decision that punishment should be left to the 
domestic courts of the country in which the crime is com- 
mitted; the decision that heads of states should be punished 
for committing acts of genocide; the decision that parties 
to the pact would enact domestic laws making group murder 
a crime; and a first article reading, ‘‘Genocide is a crime 
under international law regardless of whether committed in 
time of war or time of peace,” 
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The committee was not able to surmount the controversial 
issue of the establishment of an international tribunal which 
could legally punish crimes of genocide on an international 
basis. It could merely stipulate that if an international 
court were to be established, and if such a court were to 
find that the state concerned had failed to punish the crime, 
such a court might ultimately try the genocide case. 

The amended draft convention was then submitted by the 
Ad Hoc Committee to the Economic and Social Council, 
which passed it on to the forthcoming General Assembly 
session. The implementation remained very much in the 
future. 


Recommendations of Interested Groups 


Organizations concerned with the protection and expansion 
of international human rights presented several proposals to 
the various UN bodies dealing with genocide. Included in 
the draft convention up for consideration by the General 
Assembly at the time of writing were recommendations 
submitted by the Consultative Council of Jewish Organ- 
izations, the World Jewish Congress, the International Council 
of Christians and Jews and the American Jewish Conference. 

In June of this year (1948) a United States Committee 
for a UN Genocide Convention was set up in New York City. 
It was composed of clerical and lay leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish faiths who would work for the adoption 
by all countries of legislation to prevent and punish genocide. 
The committee regarded its function to be primarily educa- 
tional. 
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——-WAR CRIMES TRIALS 








By Maurice J. Goldbloom— 


ALTHOUGH ALL the war crimes trials originated as four-power 
decisions, only the first Nuremberg trial of top Nazi leaders 
was actually conducted on a four-power basis. Other trials 
were conducted either by the states within whose territories 
the various war crimes had been committed or, in cases 
where the crimes had taken place in Germany or were inter- 
national in scope, by the various occupation powers within 
Germany itself. Crimes in the latter category continued to 
be tried at Nuremberg, but the tribunal there was now 
completely American in composition. ‘The judges in the 
various cases were, for the most part, drawn from American 
state courts, since the Supreme Court had ruled that the 
crowded condition of federal court dockets would not permit 
the detachment of any federal judges for this type of work. 

It was not always clear whether these courts were acting 
as international agencies, or whether they were agencies of 
the United States, either civil or military. The fact that 
the Secretary of the Army had, and from time to time 
exercised, powers of clemency, seemed to argue in favor of 
the latter alternative. But the rulings in the various cases 
were not altogether consistent on this point, and in view 
of the refusal of the United States Supreme Court to con- 
sider any of the appeals which were brought before it, no 
definitive ruling was ever obtained. 

The trial of Erhard von Milch, referred to in last year’s 
volume of the American Jewish Year Book, was followed by 
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that of twenty physicians and three laymen accused of 
responsibility for the use of concentration camp inmates 
and prisoners of war as subjects for ‘‘experiments’? which 
resulted in the suffering and death of thousands. Fifteen 
of the accused, including Hitler’s personal physician Dr. Karl 
Brandt, were convicted. On August 19, 1947, death sentences 
were imposed on Brandt, three other physicians, and three 
laymen — Viktor Brack, administrative chief of Hitler’s Chan- 
cellery; Rudolf Brandt, secretary to Heinrich Himmler; and 
Wolfram Sievers, business manager of the Ahnenerbe Society, 
which raised the funds to finance the experiments. Five 
other physicians were sentenced to life imprisonment, while 
three others received shorter terms. An attempt was made 
to appeal this case to the United States Supreme Court, 
but that tribunal refused, by a vote of five to three, to hear 
argument on it. 

The trial of a number of officers of the SS (Elite Guard) 
for crimes committed by that organization led, on November 3, 
1947, to the imposition of death sentences on four defendants. 
Eleven received prison sentences of various lengths, while 
three were acquitted. This trial was notable for the court’s 
decision that, although the SS had been adjudged a criminal 
organization in the first Nuremberg trial, an individual 
could not be convicted of participation in its crimes unless 
he had knowledge of its criminal purposes. 

The first group of Nazi government officials to face trial, 
aside from the top leadership, consisted of a number of 
judges and other officials of the Ministry of Justice. These 
were accused of perverting the courts into an instrument 
of Nazi terror, and abrogating the rights of defendants. 
Four of the defendants were sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and six others to prison terms of various lengths. 

Much attention had been centered on the trials of German 
industrialists, who were accused of participating in the Nazi 
conspiracy to wage aggressive warfare, as well as in war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. The first group of 
industrialists to come to trial was headed by the steel magnate, 
Friedrich Flick. The charges against Flick and his co-de- 
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fendants dealt mainly with the use and abuse of slave labor, 
and with their financial contributions in support of the 
Nazi party and its affiliated organizations. Flick and two 
of his associates were acquitted of crimes against humanity, 
but were convicted on the other counts, while three of the 
defendants were acquitted altogether. The court found 
numerous mitigating circumstances in the cases of those 
convicted, holding that they had risked conflict with their 
government in order to ameliorate the condition of slave 
laborers in the Flick enterprises, and that any resistance 
greater than they displayed would have been both futile 
and dangerous. It also noted that Flick had had _ prior 
knowledge of the July 20 conspiracy to assassinate Hitler, 
and had subsequently shielded one of the conspirators. Taking 
these points into consideration, it sentenced Flick on December 
22, 1947, to the comparatively short term of seven years, 
while the penalties imposed on his associates were even 
lighter. 

On February 19, 1948, Field Marshal Wilhelm List was 
condemned to life imprisonment and six other cfficers received 
shorter terms for crimes committed in the Balkans. In this 
case, the court—basing its decision on principles laid down 
in the United States Army Manual—held that the defendants 
had been within their rights in shooting partisans taken 
prisoner, since partisans did not themselves adhere to the 
laws of warfare. It also cited the same source as justifying 
the taking of hostages. The court held, however, that hostages 
executed in reprisal for a crime must have some connection 
with the crime, whereas the defendants had been responsible 
for blind and indiscriminate slaughter of the civilian popu- 
lation in retaliation for the acts of partisans. Another feature 
of this case which attracted considerable attention was the 
fact that the court in its judgment criticized the absence of a 
truly international tribunal. The presiding judge, Charles F. 
Wennerstrum of Iowa, subsequently added in a newspaper 
interview his opinion that the prosecution had been im- 
properly vindictive, that the trials had taught the Germans 
nothing except that they had been beaten by tough con- 
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querors, and that the absence of appeal rendered the entire 
procedure unfair. Judge Wennerstrum’s statement drew an 
angry reply from the chief prosecutor, General Telford 
Taylor, who branded it as subversive and declared that it 
would help the worst elements in Germany against the best. 
General Taylor himself, however, seemed not altogether satis- 
fied with the character of the Nuremberg tribunal, since in his 
subsequent report to Secretary of the Army Kenneth Royall 
he urged the establishment of a permanent international 
war crimes court under United Nations auspices. ? 

A trial of particular interest to Jews was that of a number 
of leaders of what the SS termed its campaign for racial purity. 
This centered on the Nazi program of eliminating “inferior” 
races by such methods as their “‘resettlement’’? in concen- 
tration camps, forced abortions and the kidnapping of 
children to be raised as Germans. This trial led, on March 10, 
1948, to the sentencing of one defendant to life imprisonment 
and seven to shorter terms. Another trial of SS officers, 
for crimes committed in the invasion of the Soviet Union, 
resulted on April 10 in fourteen death sentences, two of 
life imprisonment and five shorter prison terms. 

Perhaps the most important cases completed at Nuremberg 
in the past year were those of the heads of the I. G. Farben 
and Krupp combines. Both were marked from the beginning 
by sharp conflicts over procedure. Efforts of the defendants 
to secure the services of American counsel were blocked by 
military government and the court. Several conflicts between 
the German counsel for the defense and the court also oc- 
curred. On the other hand, the court found itself com- 
pelled in the I. G. Farben case to condemn the prosecution 
for illegal search of a defense attorney’s home and for in- 
timidation of prospective witnesses. 

In the Krupp case, the court early in April, 1948, dis- 
missed the charge of planning and participating in aggres- 
sive warfare without even hearing the defense, on the ground 
that the prosecution had failed to make a prima facie case. 
Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, head of the firm 


since 1943, and ten of his associates were, however, con- 
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victed of the war crimes of having looted conquered coun- 
tries and exploited slave labor. Only one of the group was 
acquitted altogether. On July 31, 1948, Krupp and two 
others were sentenced to twelve years imprisonment and 
the remaining defendants to shorter terms. All Krupp’s 
property was also ordered confiscated. The precise meaning 
of this last provision was not altogether clear, since Krupp 
was under Nazi law—but not otherwise—the sole owner 
of the entire enterprise. Moreover, it was somewhat doubt- 
ful who would be the beneficiary of the confiscation, since 
it was ordered by an American court operating under a 
four-power charter, while the properties were mostly in the 
British Zone. It seemed probable, however, that the plants 
would eventually become the property of the new West 
German government. 

In the I. G. Farben case, all the defendants were acquitted 
on counts of participation in aggressive warfare. Here, the 
court specifically held that the planning and conduct of 
aggressive warfare were the sole responsibility of the po- 
litical and military leaders of the Third Reich, and that the 
role of the industrialists was merely that of followers. Thir- 
teen company officials were, however, convicted of looting 
conquered countries or exploiting slave labor, while ten were 
acquitted altogether. Although the trial had brought out 
testimony which showed that I. G. Farben’s maltreatment 
of slave laborers had been so gross as to cause protests not 
only by the German Army but even by the SS, the sentences 
which the court imposed on July 30 were extremely light, 
ranging from eighteen months to a maximum of eight years. 

At this writing the only cases remaining to be decided at 
Nuremberg were those affecting officials of the German 
Foreign Office and several other ministries. It was unlikely 
that they would seriously alter the pattern established by 
the previous trials—namely, that defendants active in 
the SS and the Army were, in most cases, convicted and 
received fairly severe sentences, while those drawn from 
industry and the civil service were acquitted or received 
light penalties. This distinction was, of course, foreshadowed 
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by the Schacht and von Papen acquittals in the first Nurem- 
berg trial, as well as by the relatively light sentence imposed 
on Baron von Neurath in the same trial. 

Elsewhere in Germany, trials of guards at various con- 
centration camps continued. In the American occupation 
zone, a series of mass trials took place at Dachau, at which 
the defendants had to answer for crimes committed at Dachau, 
Buchenwald, Muhldorf, Mauthausen and other camps in 
territory either currently or initially occupied by the American 
forces. When these trials ended, on December 30, 1947, 
1,668 defendants had faced the court. The death sentence 
had been imposed on 425, while 989 had received prison 
terms and the rest had been acquitted. 

In the Soviet zone, the first war crimes trial was concluded 
on October 31, 1947, with the conviction of sixteen guards 
at the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Unlike the 
British and Americans in their zones, the Russian prosecutor 
did not ask for the imposition of the death penalty. Fourteen 
of them were sentenced to life terms and two to fifteen years 
in prison. However, failure to seek the death penalty did 
not seem to be a consistent policy in the Soviet zone, since 
three executions for war crimes were reported from Dresden 
on March 25, 1948. The relatively small number of pros- 
ecutions in the Russian zone was perhaps partly due to the 
rumored execution of a number of individuals without trial. 

Elsewhere in Europe, sporadic trials of war criminals 
also took place in the course of the year. At Cracow, Poland, 
on December 22, 1947, twenty-one persons were sentenced 
to death and eighteen to prison for crimes committed at the 
Oswiecim extermination camp. Others executed in Poland 
included the former Danzig Gauleiter, Albert Foerster, and 
Hans Biebow, commander of the Lodz ghetto. In Austria, 
the People’s Court condemned four Nazi leaders to death 
for the murder of Hungarian Jews during the war. In France, 
Xavier Vallat was sentenced to ten years for his activities 
as the Vichy government’s Commissioner for Jewish Affairs, 
and his successor in that post, Darquier de Pellepoix, was 
condemned to death. In Greece, Generals F. W. Muller 
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and B. O. Brauer were executed for their roles in the massacres 
and torture in Crete. In Italy, a British military court 
sentenced Field Marshal Albert Kesselring and Generals 
von Mackensen and Maltzer to death for the massacre of 
the Ardeatine caves, but thesé sentences were later commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

Toward the end of the year, war crimes trials appeared 
to be tapering off. But interest in them, whether in Germany 
or elsewhere, was already almost negligible. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 





Compiled by Rose G. Stein——— 


Anniversaries 


May 22-23, 1948. New York, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of Union or ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA. 

May 31, 1947. Baltimore, Md. Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of WALTER SONDHEIM, communal leader, philanthropist. 

June 12, 1947. Boston, Mass. Twenty-fifth anniversary of Hesrew 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

July 3-6, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA. 

August 25, 1947. Detroit, Mich. Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of Fred M. Butzel, * lawyer, communal ieader. 

September 12, 1947. Los Angeles, Calif. Fiftieth anniversary of publica- 
tion of B’nar B’RITH MESSENGER. 

September 24, 1947. Milwaukee, Wis. One-hundredth anniversary of 
first religious worship of Jews in city. 

September—December, 1947. Philadelphia, Pa. Celebration of one- 
hundredth anniversary of KENESETH IsRAEL CONGREGATION. 

October 12, 1947. Chicago, Ill. Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Heprew THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

November 2, 1947. Chicago, Ill. Celebration of one-hundredth anni- 
versary of Cong. KentLatH ANSHE Mayriv. 

November 30, 1947. Toms River, N. J. Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of CoMMUNITY OF JEWISH FARMERS. 

December 4, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of JosepH M. Proskauer, president of the American 
Jewish Committee (b. Aug. 6, 1877). 

December 6, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of ArNoLD D. Marcorin of Washington, D. C., 
former communal leader and jurist in Russia, and ex-judge of 
Supreme Court of Ukrainian Republic (b. Nov. 17, 1877). 

December 17, 1947. New York, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of Ouavet Zion (Zionist organization). 


*Deceased. 
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December 21, 1947. New York, N.Y. Celebration of twenty-fifth 
anniversary of AMERICAN OrT FEDERATION. 

January 18, 1948. New York, N. Y. Commemoration of one-hundredth 
anniversary of birth of So.omon SCHECHTER. 

January 29, 1948. New York, N. Y. Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of birth of ALEXANDER Marx, librarian of Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. . 

January 30, 1948. Newark, N. J. Celebration of one-hundredth anni- 
versary of CONGREGATION B’NAI JESHURUN. 

February 22, 1948. Brooklyn, N. Y. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of Congregation OHEL YITZCHOK. 

March, 1948. Fort Wayne, Ind. Celebration of one-hundredth anni- 
versary of CONGREGATION ACHDUTH VESHOLOM, first synagogue estab- 
lished in Indiana. 

March 7, 1948. Chicago, Ill. Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Boarp oF JEwIsH EpucaTIoN. 

March 28, 1948. New York, N.Y. Celebration of seventieth anni- 
versary of birth of Herserr H. Leman, former Governor of New 
York and first director-general of UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration). 

March 31, 1948. Cleveland, O. Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
Counci, EpucATIONAL ALLIANCE. 

April 18, 1948. Philadelphia, Pa. Celebration of fifty years’ service of 
Rabbi Leon H. ErMAteH as minister of Congregation Mikveh Israel. 


Appointments, Honors, Elections 


ApLER, Extmer, New York, N. Y., awarded Am. Institute of Graphic 
Arts Medal for distinguished service to graphic arts in the country, 
May 27, 1947. 

AUSLANDER, JosEPH, New York, N. Y., poet, awarded St. Olav’s Medal 
by King Haakon VII of Norway for outstanding services to that 
country through his writings;, presented Mar. 23, 1948. 

AvsSHALOMOFF, JAcoB, New York, N. Y., awarded second prize ($500) 
for chamber composition “‘Evocations” in an internatl contest for music 
“reflective of the spirit of the Jewish people’? conducted by Jewish 
Music Council sponsored by Natl Jewish Welfare Bd; announced 
Feb. 9, 1948. 

Barck, Leo, formerly chief rabbi of Germany, pres. World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, visiting U.S., awarded honorary degree, Doctor 
of Hebrew Letters, by Dropsie College Mar. 8, 1948, by Jewish 
Institute of Religion Apr. 12, 1948. 

BaERWALD, Paut, New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Docter 
of Humane Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary of Am., June 6, 
1948. 

Barucu, BernarD M., New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Laws, by Columbia U. June 3, by Princeton U. June 17, 
and by Yeshiva U. June 24, 1947; bust of, presented to Natl War Coll., 
Washington, D. C., by War Industries Bd of World War I, June 13, 
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1947; receives Woodrow Wilson Award for Distinguished Service, 
Nov. 10, 1947. 

Be.pock, George J., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected judge N. Y. State Supremie - 
Court, Nov. 4, 1947. 

Berc, Ausert A., New York, N. Y., surgeon, former pres. Internatl 
Coll. of Surgeons, awarded honorary degree in surgery by U. of Rome, 
Italy, May 15, 1948. 

Berwin, Irvine, New York, N. Y., song writer, made Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor, Jan. 9, 1948. 

Berman, Eucene, Los Angeles, Calif., one of thirteen prize winners at 
American exhibition of abstract and surrealist art in Chicago; an- 
nounced Nov. 5, 1947. 

BERNHEIMER, ALAN WeyL, New York, N.Y., asst prof. bacteriology, 
receives Eli Lilly Award for outstanding contribution in the field of 
bacteriology, presented by Society of Am. Bacteriologists, May 12, 
1948. 

Birstein, Ann, New York, N. Y., wins annual $1,200 Intercollegiate 
Literary Fellowship of Dodd, Mead & Co. for novel Fruit of His 
Goodness, a story of Jewish life in U. S.; announced May 29, 1948. 

BREINEN, Raymonp, Chicago, Ill., painter, awarded prize for portrait 
at exhibition of Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; announced Jan. 
24, 1948. 

BrickNneR, Barnett R., Cleveland, O., chmn Natl Jewish Welfare 
Bd’s Committee on Army and Navy Activities, awarded by War 
Dept Medal of Merit for outstanding services during the war, July 9, 
1947. 

Brin, JosepH G., Boston, Mass., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Letters, by Calvin Coolidge Coll., Boston, June 4, 1947. 

Brunscuwic, ALEXANDER, Ithaca, N. Y., prof. surgery Cornell U. Coll. 
of Med., awarded Order of the White Lion by Czechoslovak govt, in 
recognition of services to Czechoslovakia; June 3, 1947. 

Cantor, Eppize, New York, N. Y., comedian, receives 1947 Humanitarian 
Award from United Jewish Appeal in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ices in raising funds for overseas relief, Sept. 3, 1947. 

Coun, Epwin J., Cambridge, Mass., chmn dept physical chemistry at 
Harvard U. Med. Sch., awarded 1948 Theodore William Richards 
Medal by Am. Chemical Soc. for outstanding work on the physical 
chemistry of proteins; announced Mar. 11, 1948. 

Dana, Leo A., New York, N. Y., research mgr Linde Air Products, 
awarded Jacob F. Schoellkopf Medal for work in the field of cyrogenics, 
science of very low temperatures; reptd June 19, 1947. 

Daviporr, Leo M., New York, N. Y., neurological surgeon, awarded 
Order of the White Lion by Czechoslovak govt in recognition of 
services to Czechoslovakia, June 3, 1947. 

Dreyrus, CamiLue, New York, N. Y., physician, made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor for services to France in the medical field during the 
war; announced Sept. 8, 1947. 

Dus.in, Louis I., New York, N. Y., statistician, awarded Certificate of 
Appreciation by Navy Dept for aid as chmn of Advisory Com. on 
Vital Statistics during World War II; reptd February 1948. : 

EmmsTEeIn, ALBERT, New York, N. Y., receives 1948 One World Award 
from One World Award Com., Apr. 27, 1948. 


& 
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EISENBERG, Mosrs Jorr, Boston, Mass., orthodontist, receives First 
Award in Basic Science from Am. Dental Assn, August 1947. 

FREEDMAN, Ra.pu, Seattle, Wash., student U. of Washington, wins 
$3,000 Lewis and Clark Northwest Award for 1947, for novel Divided; 
announced Aug. 4, 1947. 

Geist, Irvine, New York, N. Y., given Medal for Merit, highest civilian 
award, for performing notable service during World War II, Dec. 10, 
1947; awarded Certificate of Appreciation by Navy Bureau of Med., 
Mar. 24, 1948. 

Guvueck, NELson, Cincinnati, O., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion June 8, 1947; by Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Am. June 8, 1947; elected president Hebrew 
Union Coll., May 7, 1948. 

GoLpBERG, REUBEN Lucius, New York, N. Y., cartoonist, awarded 1948 
Pulitzer Prize for cartoon ‘‘Peace Today,” May 3, 1948. 

Go.tpMANn, SoLomon, Chicago, Ill., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 8, 1947. 

GoLtpwyn, SAMUEL, Los Angeles, Calif., motion picture producer, 
awarded the President’s Certificate of Merit for war services, Nov. 14, 
1947. 

GrayzEL, Sotomon, Philadelphia, Pa., ed. Jewish Publication Society 
of Am., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Am., June 6, 1948. 

GREENSFELDER, ALBERT P., St. Louis, Mo., appointed by Pres. Harry 
S. Truman member National Capital Park and Planning Commun, 
June 26, 1947. 

Haser, WititamM, Ann Arbor, Mich., appointed Special Advisor on 
Jewish Affairs to commanders of American occupation forces in 
Germany and Austria; announced Dec. 22, 1947. 

Havkin, Simon L., New York, N. Y., awarded prize for volume of 
Hebrew poems, ‘Tree of Life,”’? by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; 
announced Oct. 27, 1947. 

Havprern, Harry, Brooklyn, N. Y., $50,000 fellowship in Talmud at 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Am. established in his honor by East 
Midwood Jewish Center, Brooklyn; reptd Oct. 21, 1947. 

Harrow, BEenjJAMIN, New York, N. Y., biochemist, elected member of 
Royal Society of Arts, England; announced Nov. 16, 1947. 

HELLER, JAmes G., Cincinnati, O., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 6, 1948. 

Hertz, Joun D., New York, N.Y., motor transportation specialist, 
awarded Medal for Merit, highest civilian award, for war services, 
Oct. 3, 1947. : 

Isacson, Leo, New York, N. Y., elected member U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Feb. 17, 1948. 

Jacors, Maurice, Philadelphia, Pa., exec. v.-pres. Jewish Publication 
Society of Am., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, 
by Hebrew Union Coll., May 29, 1948. 

JosrpuH, SAMuEL J., New York, N. Y., appointed by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey county judge of Bronx County, Dec. 8, 1947. 

Ka.ieM, Henry, New York, N. Y., painter, awarded first prize in annual 
art competition “Paintings of the Year,’ sponsored by an industrial 
corporation, Sept. 30, 1947. 
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KarMAN, THEODORE VON, Pasadena, Calif., aeronautical engineer, 
awarded 1948 John Fritz Medal by group action of natl engineering 
societies, for work particularly on jet propulsion and supersonic flight; 
announced Feb. 15, 1948. 

KaAuFMAN, SAMUEL Hamitron, New York, N. Y., appointed by Pres. 
Harry S. Truman judge U. S. District Court, May 22, 1948. 

Kirk, Frank C., New York, N. Y., painter, awarded William Penrose 
Memorial Prize for painting, by North Shore Art Assn, Gloucester, 
Mass., July 1947. 

Kvapper, Pau, Brooklyn, N. Y., pres. emeritus Queens Coll., awarded 
honorary degree, Doctor of Letters, by Queens Coll., June 15, 1948. 

KLAUSNER, ABRAHAM J., Denver, Colo., rabbi, former chaplain U. S. 
Army, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew 
Union Coll., May 29, 1948. 

Kuurznick, Puitie M., Chicago, Ill., awarded certificate of merit for 
war-time and post-war services as housing administrator, Nov. 14, 1947. 

Lasker, JosepH, New York, N. Y., painter, wins Edwin Austin Abbey 
Memorial Scholarship Fund for Mural Painting in the United States, 
in 1947 competition; announced Jan. 6, 1948. 

LAZANSKY, JOSEPH PETER, Boston, Mass., awarded Order of the White 
Lion by Czechoslovak govt in recognition of services to Czecho- 
slovakia, June 3, 1947. 

LEHMAN, Hersert H., New York, N.Y., former dir.-genl UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration), decorated 
with China’s Order of the Auspicious Star Grand Cordon, July 31, 
1947. 

Levine, Jack, New York, N.Y., painter, given prize at Pennsylvania 
Academy exhibition, Philadelphia; announced jan. 24, 1948. 

LeviInTHAL, BERNARD L., Philadelphia, Pa., rabbi, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, 
June 6, 1948. 

LEvINTHAL, IsrAEL H., Brooklyn, N. Y., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Jewish Theology, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 6, 
1948. 

LEvINTHAL, Louis E., Philadelphia, Pa., judge, appointed Special Advisor 
on Jewish Affairs to commanders of American occupation forces in 
Germany and Austria; announced June 19, 1947; awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, by Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Am., June 6, 1948. 

Levitsky, Louis, Newark, N. J., rabbi, awarded certificate of appreciation 
by U.S. Army for “outstanding contributions to the program of the 
Chaplaincy Corps’? during World War II; announced Feb. 15, 1948. 

*LiEBMAN, JosHuUA Lorn, Boston, Mass., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew Union Coll., May 29, 1948. 

Lourr, Arruur, New York, N. Y., appointed Israeli Consul-General 
in New York, May 28, 1948. 

Lupins, Eucene, Woodstock, N. Y., painter, awarded first prize for land- 
scape and figure piece ““The Valley” at exhibition of Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts; announced Jan. 24, 1948. 


*Deceased. 
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Mitier, SHaye, New York, N. Y., awarded prize for Yiddish novel, 
“Generation of the Flood,’ by-Louis LaMed Literary Foundation; 
announced Oct. 27, 1947. 

Minna, Avserr G., Minneapolis, Minn., rabbi, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew Union Coll., May 31, 1947. 

Mintzer, Georce J., New York, N. Y., counsel for Am. Jewish Com., 
awarded Army Certificate of Merit in recognition of aid rendered 
during the war in exposing subversive elements; Oct. 15, 1947. 

Motopowsky, Kania, New York, N. Y., awarded prize for book of 
Yiddish poetry, “Only King David Remained,’ by Louis LaMed 
Literary Foundation; announced Oct. 27, 1947. 

MORGENSTERN, JULIAN, Cincinnati, O., retiring pres. Hebrew Union 
Coll. awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew Union 
Coll., May 31, 1947; Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of 
Religion, June 8, 1947. 

Moss, Rosert, New York, N. Y., park commissioner, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, by Hofstra Coll., Hempstead, L. I., May 30, 
1948. 

Mutter, ABRAHAM J., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected member U. S. House of 
Representatives, Nov. 4, 1947. 

Nam, Benjamin H., Brooklyn, N. Y., merchant, made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by French govt, for outstanding service to France 
during World War II; Mar. 10, 1948. 

NeuMAN, ABRAHAM A., Philadelphia, Pa., pres. Dropsie Coll., awarded 
honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Am., June 8, 1947. 

Nives, Davip K., Brookline, Mass., administrative asst to Pres. Harry 
S. Truman and adviser to Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt, awarded Medal 
for Merit by Pres. Truman for exceptional service to the War Produc- 
tion Board; Aug. 20, 1947. 

PEISER, Kurt, Philadelphia, Pa., v.-pres. Allied Jewish Appeal and Fed. 
of Jewish Charities, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Humane 
Letters, by Temple U., Feb. 16, 1948. 

Pinskt, Davin, New York, N. Y., Yiddish poet and dramatist, awarded 
honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of 
Religion, June 8, 1947. 

Poot, Davip bE Sora, New York, N.Y., chmn religious activities 
Natl Jewish Welfare Bd, awarded Certificate of Merit by Pres. Harry 
S. Truman for “outstanding fidelity and meritorious conduct in aid of 
the war effort,’ Oct. 12, 1947. 

PROSKAUER, JosEPH M., New York, N.Y., pres.. Am. Jewish Com., 
awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Humane Letters, by Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Am., June 6, 1948. 

Rasin, Benjamin J., New York, N. Y., elected judge State Supreme Court, 
Nov. 4, 1947. 

RayrizL, Leo F., Brooklyn, N. Y., member U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman judge U. S. District 
Court, June 30, 1947. 

RIEGELMAN, Harop, New York, N. Y., legal advisor to Chinese Embassy 
Washington, awarded by Chinest govt. Order of the Auspicious Star, 
highest civilian decoration; Apr. 9, 1948. 
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Rose, Davi A., Boston, Mass., judge Dorchester Municipal Court, 
installed president Law Society of Massachusetts, Jan. 12, 1948. 

RoseNBAUM, SAMUEL R., Philadelphia, Pa., Col. psychological warfare 
div. U.S. Army, awarded by China special rosette of the Order of 
Auspicious Star for meritorious service to China and for the furtherance 
of Sino-American friendship and cooperation; Apr. 9, 1948. 

RosENBERG, ANNA M. (Mrs. Julius), New York, N. Y., awarded Medal 
for Merit, highest civilian award, for ‘‘outstanding civilian contribution 
to the war effort of the United States,’? May 28, 1947. 

RosENBLUM, WILLIAM FRANKLIN, New York, N. Y., rabbi, appointed 
by State Dept. mem. U.S. Natl. Commn. for UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization); an- 
nounced Aug. 19, 1947. 

RoruscHitp, WALTER N., Brooklyn, N. Y., former chmn. Natl. Army 
and Navy Com. of Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd., awarded Medal of Free- 
dom with Bronze Palm for ‘‘exceptionally meritorious achievement,” 
June 12, 1947, 

Rusin, Isapore C., New York, N. Y., gynecologist, made Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honor for medical achievements, and named 
pepe vel pres. of French Gynecological Soc.; announced June 14, 
1947. 

Rupin, Jacos P., Great Neck, L.I., N. Y., rabbi, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 6, 
1948. 

‘Sapiro, Mitton D., San Francisco, Calif., judge Municipal Court, 
appointed by Gov. Earl Warren judge Superior Court; reptd. Dec. 
19, 1947. 

Sarnorr, Davin, New York, N. Y., pres. Radio Corporation of Am., 
made Commander of the French Legion of Honor in recognition 
of ‘distinguished services in France as an officer at Supreme Head- 
quarters,”’ Sept. 23, 1947. 

ScHOENBERG, ARNOLD, New York, N. Y., composer, given Award for 
Distinguished Achievement by Natl. Institute of Arts and Letters, 
May 22, 1947. 

Scuwartz, JosepH J., New York, N. Y., European dir. Am. Jewish Jt. 
Distribution Com., made Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor in 
recognition of services to the French people during the war, Oct. 12, 
1947; decorated with Order of Cross and Star, Second Class, by 
Hungarian govt, Feb. 5, 1948. 

Scuwartz, SAMUEL D., Chicago, IIl., rabbi, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew Union Coll., May 31, 1947. 

Sapiro, Irwin, New York, N. Y., wins annual $1,250 award of Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation for best original children’s book, Fo 
Magarac and His U.S. A. Citizen Papers; announced Sept. 28, 1947. 

Surenrac, Bernarp L., New York, N. Y., appointed by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey assoc. justice Appellate Div. N. Y. State Supreme Court; 
announced June 19, 1947. 

SLePIAN, Josep, Pittsburgh, Pa., assoc. dir. Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, awarded 1947 Edison Medal for outstanding contribu- 
tions to electrical science, Jan. 28, 1948. 

SreinMAN, Davin B., New York, N. Y., engineer, awarded University 
Medal, by Columbia U., June 3, 1947. 
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Srraus, Oscar S. (1850-1926), monument in his honor erected in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; dedicated Oct. 26, 1947. 

SuLZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays, New York, N.Y., awarded Roosevelt 
Distinguished Service Medal by (Theodore) Roosevelt Memorial 
Assn., Oct. 27, 1947. 

TcuEerNowirz, Cuaim, New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, June 8, 
1947, 

TENENBAUM, JosEPH, New York, N. Y., pres. Am. Federation for Polish 
Jews, made Commander of Polonia Restituta in recognition of services 
rendered by the Federation to Polish Jews Oct. 6, 1947. 

WaksMaN, SELMAN ABRAM, New Brunswick, N. J., microbiologist, 
awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Science, by Princeton U., June 
17, 1947. 

WEINMAN, ADOLPH ALEXANDER, New York, N. Y., sculptor, awarded 
Medal of Honor by National Sculpture Society, in recognition of 
outstanding contribution to the fine arts, May 11, 1948. 

Wice, Davip HersHEL, Philadelphia, Pa., rabbi, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Washington and Lee U.; reptd. Apr. 
16, 1948. 

Wirkin, NATHAN, Panama, rabbi, Army and Navy representative of 
Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd., awarded Medal of Freedom; announced 
Sept. 7, 1947. 

YEHUDA, ABRAHAM SHALOM, New York, N. Y., awarded prize for book 
of Hebrew essays ‘““Hebrew and Arab,’ by Louis LaMed Literary ~ 
Foundation; announced Oct. 27, 1947. 

ZARETZKI, JOSEPH, New York, N.Y., elected member State Senate, 
Nov. 4, 1947. 


Bequests and Gifts* 


ABRAHAM & Straus, Inc., department store, Brooklyn, N. Y., gives 
$50,000 to Brooklyn Museum for establishment of laboratory of indus- 
trial design, in memory of Edward C. Blum, store executive; Apr. 1, 
1948. 

Barucu, BerRnArD M., New York, N. Y., gives $25,000 towards building 
for “interim headquarters’? for Institute of Rehabilitation, a unit of 
the projected New York U. Bellevue Hosp. Med. Center; announced 
Dec. 14, 1947. 

Beaumont, Louis D. Trust, Cleveland, O., gives $50,000 to building 
fund of the Natl. Jewish Hosp. at Denver; announced May 24, 1947. 

Berry, Mr. AND Mrs. Meyer, Chicago, IIl., give $40,000 for establish- 
ment of children’s home in Palestine; reptd. Jan. 23, 1948. 

Cone, Bertua Linpau (Mrs. Moses H.), Greensboro, N. C. (d. June 8, 
1947), bequeathed estate valued at about $15,000,000 to Moses H. 
Cone Memorial Hosp. Greensboro and to Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Park to be created from her mountain estate Blowing Rock, N. C.; 
reptd. June 27, 1947. 


* List does not include contributions to United Jewish Appeal. 
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East Mipwoop JEwIsH CENTER, Brooklyn, N. Y., gives $50,000 to Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Am. for fellowship in Talmud, to be estab- 
eee oe honor of Harry Halpern, rabbi of the Center; presented Oct. 

FELDBERG, Mr. AND Mrs. Morris, Mr. AND Mrs. Max, Boston, Mass., 
give $25,000 to Beth Israel Hosp.; reptd. May 29, 1947. 

Fes, SAMUEL S., Funp, Philadelphia, Pa., donates $500,000 laboratories 
building to house the Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human 
PPG at Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.; dedicated Oct. 17, 

Fous, FERDINAND Juutus, Houston, Tex., gives $50,000 for three industrial 
engineering fellowships at Hebrew Institute of Technology, Haifa, 
Palestine; announced May 19, 1947. t 

Geist, Invinc Founpartion, New York, N. Y., gives $50,000 for construc- 
tion of swimming pool in Institute of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Med., a section of the projected New York U.-Bellevue Med. Center; 
announced Novy. 26, 1947. 

Gortesman, D. S. anp R. H. Founpation, New York, N. Y., on occasion 
of the 40th anniversary of the reign of King Gustav V of Sweden, 
gives $50,000 to Uppsala U. for lectures on the Humanities, in appreci- 
ation of assistance given by the Swedish people and govt. to victims 
of Nazi persecution; Dec. 5, 1947. 

GucGENHEIM, Joun Simon MemoriAL Founpation, New York, N. Y., 
awards 112 fellowships, valued at $300,000, to scholars and artists in 
U.S. and Canada to enable them tc carry on advanced work; an- 
nounced Apr, 12, 1948. ‘ 

Harris, Mr. AND Mrs. Hyman, Philadelphia, Pa., establish $25,000 fund 
on occasion of declaration of new state of Israel, to be used by Hashomer 
Hatzair for building high schools in Palestine; reptd. May 28, 1948. 

Hertz, ALFRED, San Francisco, Calif., (d. Apr. 17, 1942), estate of, 
valued at $300,000, turned over to U. of California for establishment 
of musical scholarships, upon death of widow (Apr. 4, 1948); reptd. 
Apr. 6, 1948. 

HirscuMan, STEPHEN Doucras, New York, N. Y., (d. Apr. 5, 1948), 
bequeathed $40,000 to ten charitable institutions; filed Apr. 13, 1948. 

Horaemer, Lizut. Lester N., New York, N. Y., (killed in war Dec. 12, 
1943), bequeathed $811,569 to public corporations organized exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific or educational purposes; 
reptd. Jan. 22, 1948. 

Housman, Frepertck, New York, N. Y., (d. Dec. 28, 1945), bequeathed 
$887,976 to fifteen charitable institutions in New Jersey and New 
York; reptd. Feb. 5, 1948. 

Hyneman, Epwin I., Philadelphia, Pa. (d. Aug. 3, 1946), bequeathed 
$440,113, balance of estate, to Fed. of Jewish Charities; reptd. June 
27, 1947. (for other bequests, see vol. 49, p. 605) 

Kanan, JAcos, Los Angeles, Calif., (d. Oct. 30, 1942), bequeathed 
estate amounting to about $100,000 to Jewish Natl. Fund; reptd. 
Jan. 1, 1948. , 

Kennepy, JosrepH P., former ambassador to England, and_ family, 
Boston, Mass., (non-Jews), give $50,000 to Associated Jewish Pai- 
lanthropies, in memory of son killed in war; announced Aug. 12, 


1947. 
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Konorr, ALEXANDER, industrialist and manufacturer, New Jersey, gives 
laboratory machinery and equipment, valued at $28,000, to Hebrew 
Institute of Technology, Haifa, Palestine; announced July 6, 1947. 

Kovensky, Max, Miami, Fla., (d. 1945), bequeathed residue of estate, 
amounting to $20,000, to Zionist Orgn. of Am. to be used for develop- 
ment of Jewish Palestine; announced May 20, 1948. 

KrausHar, Harry, New York, N. Y., gives $25,000 to Mizrachi Women’s 
Orgn.; fund used for erection of synagogue and cultural center at 
‘Children’s Village” in Raanana, Palestine; reptd. Oct. 31, 1947. 

LERNER, MicHAEL, New York, N. Y., gives marine laboratory built by 
him at cost of $100,000, at Bimini, the Bahamas, to Am. Museum of 
Natural History; dedicated Mar. 30, 1948. 

Matz, IsrAEL FounpatTion, Brooklyn, N. Y., establishes teaching fellow- 
ship in Jewish culture and education at New York U., paying $1,500 
annually, in memory of Sidney Matz; announced May 10, 1947. 

Naumpurc, WALTER W., New York, N. Y., gives $250,000 for establish- 
ment of chair in music at Harvard U.; announced Oct. 25, 1947. 

ROSENBERG, Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES N., New York, N. Y., give a forty- 
six-acre tract of land in Westchester County, as an addition to the 
state park system, in memory of Felix M. Warburg, philanthropist; 
Jan. 14, 1948. 

RosENWALD, JuLius Funp, Chicago, Ill., gives in 1947 about $80,000 in 
fellowships to forty persons, (twenty-three Negroes and seventeen 
white Southerners); announced May 14, 1947; in 1948, $100,000 to 
forty-seven persons (twenty-nine Negroes and eighteen white South- 
erners), for various projects, incl. studies of human relations, painting, 
music, religion, and African dancing; announced May 5, 1948. 

Rusin, JosepH, Effingham, Ill., (d. October 1947), bequeathed $55,000 
to B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation at U. of Illinois; announced Nov. 3, 
1947. 

Rusin, SaAmuet, New York, N. Y., gives $25,000 to Sydenham Hosp. 
emergency campaign; announced Mar. 3, 1948. 

Stevens, J. P., New York, N. Y., (non-Jew), gives $75,000 to United 
Jewish Appeal; announced June 4, 1947. 

Straus, SARAH Lavanpurc (Mrs. Oscar S.), New York, N. Y., (d. Nov. 
9, 1945), bequeathed $19,750 to Oscar S. Straus Memorial Assn., 
Inc., bringing total gifts to the Assn. to $50,000; reptd. Apr. 27, 1948. 

Wet, Gussiz, Philadelphia, Pa., (d. Apr. 11, 1948), bequeathed $50,000 
to Jewish Hosp., $50,000 to Fed. of Jewish Charities, and:$33,000 to 
six other institutions; filed Apr. 23, 1948. 

Weinstock, Sipney, Philadelphia, Pa., (d. Mar. 2, 1948), bequeathed 
bulk of $70,000 estate to Jewish Hospital Association for research in 
eye diseases; reptd. Mar. 26, 1948. 

WuNnDERMAN, Fe.ix, New York, N. Y., gives $15,000 for medical first- 
aid station to be erected in Palestine, in memory of his wife; announced 
Oct. 2, 1947. 

ZISKIND, JAcoB, Fall River, Mass., gives $300,000 to Bingham Associates 
Fund of Mass., for medical research building for New England Med. 
Center; announced Novy. 27, 1947. 
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ALTER, Davin, publisher; b. Austria, ca. 1877; came to U.S. 1892 
publisher Jewish Criterion Pittsburgh since 1907; owner, publisher, other 
periodicals Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; d. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Dec. 13, 1947. 

AmBERG, Emit, physician, otolaryngologist; b. Santa Fé, N. M., May 1, 
1868; otologist Detroit Day Sch. for Deaf; devised instruments for 
facilitating examination and surgical treatment of nose, ear and throat; 
a founder 1910, secy., pres. 1915-16, Detroit Otolaryngological Soc.; 
author of professional articles, Jewish articles, poems; d. Detroit, 
Mich., Apr. 12, 1948. 

ANSPACHER, Louis KAuFMAN, dramatist, poet, lecturer; b. Cincinnati, 
O., Mar. 1, 1878; lecturer on cultural and philosophic subjects Inst. 
of Arts and Sciences Columbia U. Extension Div.; lectured extensively; 
author of numerous plays, dramatic poems, essays; d. Nashville, Tenn., 
May 10, 1947. 

Asotsky, Max, lawyer, legislator; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 1889; delegate 
Mo. Legislature 1922-40; d. Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 30, 1947. 

BacHaracu, Harry, government official; b. Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 24, 
1873; pres. City Council, Atlantic City, N. J., 1900; postmaster 1901— 
11; Mayor 1911-20, 1930-35; mem., pres. 1935-41, N. J. Public 
Utility Commn. with bro., Isaac B. Bacharach, founded Betty 
Bacharach Heme for Crippled Children, Longport, N. J., 1924; d. 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 13, 1947. 

Birk, BenjAMIN J., physician; b. Michigan City, Ind., ca. 1895; chief of 
staff Mt. Sinai Hosp. Milwaukee 1940-42; veteran World Wars I 
and II; awarded decorations by China and U.S.; d. Thiensville, Wis., 
June 28, 1947. 

Biocu, Cua Isaac, rabbi; b. Lithuania, Oct. 6, 1867; came to U.S. 
1923; rabbi congs. Lithuania, Kurland, Petrograd; Cong. Agudath 
Sholem, Jersey City, N. J., since 1923; author of 3 vols. on Hebrew 
law; d. Jersey City, N. J., Mar. 18, 1948. 

Britt, ABRAHAM ARDEN, psychiatrist; b. Austria, Oct. 12, 1874; came 
to U.S. 1889; asst. phys. clinic of psychiatry Zurich, Switzerland, 
1907-08; chief clinic in psychiatry Columbia U. 1912-14; lecturer 
psychoanalysis and abnormal psychology New York U. 1913-17; asst. 
prof. New York Post-Grad. Med. Sch. and Hosp. 1916-17; lecturer 
Columbia U. since 1918; ed. English edition of Bleuer’s Text Book of 
Psychiatry; author of many books and pamphlets on psychoanalysis; 
transl. into English works of Freud and Jung; d. New York, N. Y., 
Mar. 2, 1948. 

Brin, ARTHUR, business executive, communal leader; b. Chicago, Ill., 
June 5, 1880; pres. Jewish Family Welfare Assn. Minneapolis 1928-34; 
dir. since 1922, pres. 1946, Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies; 
d. Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 5, 1947. 

Bupiick, GEDALIAH, journalist, active Zionist; b. Russia, Oct. 10, 1875; 
came to U. S. 1904; mem. staff Jewish Daily News New York; contribg. 
ed. Jewish Morning Journal; a founder, pres., later hon. pres., Mizrachi 
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Orgn. of Am.; author of My Trip to Palestine and Min Hamezar, on the 
Philosophy of Judaism; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1948. 

BurzeEL, FreD M., lawyer, civic and communal leader; b. Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 25, 1877; in law practice since 1899; a founder Detroit Boy 
Scouts, playground system, Ford Republic (a correctional boys’ farm 
colony); officer many local civic, educational and welfare orgns., 
active in natl. orgns., incl. Am. Jewish Com., Jt. Distribution Com., 
Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd., Natl. Conf. of Jewish Social Work; d. 
Detroit, Mich., May 20, 1948. 

Couen, Henry, police inspector; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 1864; apptd. 
member police force 1892, inspector 1911-1917 (retired); d. New York, 
N. Y., June 28, 1947. 

Coun, Emr. BERNHARD, rabbi, author; b. Germany, 1881; came to U.S. 
1939; rabbi Berlin, other cities Germany, and congs. California; 
author of many plays, incl. one produced by Habima players and 
one directed by Max Reinhardt, books on Jewish history and con- 
temporary Jewish scene; transl. from Hebrew of Judah ha-Levi; d. 
(in automobile accident) Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 28, 1948. 

Currick, Max Couen, rabbi; b. Boston, Mass., Sept. 1, 1877; rabbi 
Cong. Anshe Hesed, Erie, Pa., since 1901; pres. Central Conference 
of Am. Rabbis 1937-39; mem. bd. of govs. Hebrew Union College; 
ed. 1910-12, contribg. ed. since 1919, Erie Dispatch; chmn. bd. of ed.’s 
Liberal Fudaism; contrib. to other Jewish and non-Jewish publications; 
during World War II, chmn. regional panel War Labor Bd.; home, 
Erie, Pa.; d. (on train) en route from New York, May 23, 1947. 

De Watrtorr, Dayve Boris, physician; b. Russia, Oct. 9, 1865; came 
to U.S. 1890; ed. English-Hebrew med. textbooks for Hebrew U. 
Palestine; Veteran Spanish-American War and World War II; d. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1947. 

Dosxin, NicHo.as, physician; b. Russia, Sept. 15, 1874; came to U.S. 
as a child; asst. prof. med., chief dept. of stomach and intestinal 
diseases New York Post-Grad. Med. Sch. and Hosp. 1918-27 ;consultant 
gastro-enterology Brooklyn Jewish Hosp.; during World War I, mem. 
med. advisory bd.; maj. med. officers reserve corps U.S. Army; d. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 21, 1948. 

Epiin, WILiiAM, editor; b. Ukraine, May 3, 1878; came to U.S. 1891; 
city ed. 1914-16, drama and music ed. 1929-42, ed.-in-chief 1916-25 
and since 1942, The Day, New York Yiddish daily; ed. other Yiddish 
publications; author of books in English and Yiddish; pres. Yiddish 
Writers’ Union 1935-37; d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1947. 

EIsENMAN, Morris, newspaper distributor; b. Poland, Apr. 21, 1873; 
came to U.S. 1888; organizer 1900, pres. since, Metropolitan News 
Co., a newspaper and periodical distributing co.; a founder Abendblatt 
and other Yiddish newspapers in New York; sponsored Dvir Publishing 
Co., Tel Aviv, Palestine; active in Jewish cultural and philanthropic 
movements; d. New York, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1948. 

Erxus, ABRAM Isaac, jurist, diplomat; b. New York, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1867; 
special U. S. atty. to prosecute fraud in bankruptcy cases 1910; counsel 
Jt. Legislative Factory Investigating Commn., whose report resulted 
in passage of many laws improving labor conditions in industry, and 
which also prepared a code of labor laws in N. Y. State; U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, 1916-17; chmn. Reconstruction Commn. to devise 
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plan for reconstruction of state govt., assoc. judge State Court of Appeals 
1919-20; mem. commn. of League of Nations to settle dispute between 
Finland and Sweden over Aaland Islands 1920; mem. State Bd. of 
Regents 1911-19; active in Jewish communal orgns.; holder of honors 
and decorations from France and Great Britain; home, New York, 
N. Y.; d. Red Bank, N. J., Oct. 15, 1947. 

Fasricant, Louis, lawyer, communal worker; b. New York, N. Y., 
July 8, 1888; mem. bd. of dir.’s 1936-38, attorney-in-chief since 1938, 
Legal Aid Soc. of New York; pres. Natl. Assn. of Legal Aid Orgns. 
1942-45; mem. bd. of dir.’s N. Y. County Lawyers Assn. since 1944; 
deputy asst. dist. atty. N. Y. county 1910-16; active in B’nai B'rith 
since 1915; natl. v.-pres. 1938; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Washington, 
D. C., May 13, 1947. 

FELDMAN, Herman, industrial relations expert; b. New York, N.Y., 
Mar. 20, 1894; asst. prof. 1923-29, prof. since, Amos Tuck Sch. of 
Admn. and Finance Dartmouth Coll.; dean business and civic admn. 
Coll. of the City of New York 1940-42; economic adviser U. S. Person- 
nel Classification Bd. 1928-30; chmn. New Hampshire Commn. on 
Unemployment Reserves 1933-35, Natl. War Labor Relations Bds. 
in New England Region 1943-46; author of many professional books; 
d. Hanover, N. H., Oct. 16, 1947. 

First, Pure, rabbi; b. Lithuania, ca. 1878; rabbi cong. Wilmington 
since 1928; d. Wilmington, Del., May 11, 1948. 

FiscueL, Harry, philanthropist, communal worker; b. Russia, July 
22, 1865; came to U.S. 1884; builder (retired 1932); treas. Hebrew 
Sheltering Immigrant Aid Soc. for over 50 yrs; contributed $100,000 
to building fund of Yeshiva Coll. New York 1924, endowed post- 
graduate school for Yeshiva Coll. 1945; established Harry Fischel 
Foundation for Research in Talmud in Palestine 1933; contributed 
to many other educational and religious activities; home, New York, 
N. Y. (till June 1947); d. Jerusalem, Palestine, Jan. 1, 1948. 

Fox, Mortimer J., architect, painter; b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1874; 
designed important structures New York, incl. office bldgs., depart- 
ment stores and Montefiore Hosp. group; painted landscapes, exhibited 
galleries New York; d. Peekskill, N. Y., May 16, 1948. 

Freep, Meyer, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1876; came to U.S. 1907; rabbi 
congs. Pittsburgh, Worcester (Mass.); mem. exec. staff Yeshiva U. 
New York since 1927; home, Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. Boston, Mass., Oct. 
12, 1947. 

FREIBERGER, Davin, lawyer, active Zionist; b. Hungary, Dec. 12, 1876; 
came to U.S. 1879; pres., counsel, Am. Zion Commonwealth since 
1927; mem. adminstr. bd. Zionist orgn. of Am. 1929-34; d. New 
York, N. Y., July 29, 1947. 

Freunpiicu, Emmy, public official; b. Austria; in England since 1939; 
came to U.S. Dec. 1947 as representative of Internatl. Cooperative 
Women’s Guild at Economic and Social Council of United Nations; 
pres. Internatl. Cooperative Women’s Guild since 1921; v.-pres. 
Internatl. World Economic Conference in League of Nations; member 
Austrian Parliament 1934; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 16, 1948. 

GerstLeE, Wiii1AM Lewis, business executive, philanthropist; b. San 
Francisco, Calif., Jan. 28, 1868; painter, art patron, treas. San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art; established trust fund Museum of Art for purchase 
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of works of living artists, 1946; during World War I, Major Am. Red 
Cross in France; decorated by French govt. d. San Francisco, Calif., 
August 1947. 

GinsBerG, Iser, author; b. Russia, 1872; came to U.S. 1893; on staff 
Jewish Daily Forward, Zukunft, New York; author of books on religion, 
philosophy and Jewish history; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1947. 

GinziEer, ARTHUR, rabbi; served congs. Ohio, Texas; aged 80; d. San 
Antonio, Tex., Dec. 30, 1947. 

Guaser, RupotpH WiLtaM, entomologist, zoologist; b. Cantonsville, 
Me., 1888; entomologist U.S. Dept. of Agric. 1912-20; assoc. 
Rockefeller Inst. for Med. Research since 1920; leader in research 
war against the Japanese beetle; d. Princeton, N. J., Sept. 4, 1947. 

Gorpon, VERA (Mrs. NATHAN A.), actress; b. Russia, ca. 1887; came to 
U.S. 1907; actress on Yiddish and English stages and in motion pic- 
tures; d. Beverly Hills, Calif., May 8, 1948. 

GotruetL, Emma Leon (Mrs. RicHarD), Zionist leader; b. Syria, ca. 
1862; came to U.S. 1891; founder 1927, pres. 1927-31, later hon. 
pres., Women’s League for Palestine; awarded Cross of the Legion of 
Honor by French govt. d. New York, N. Y., June 11, 1947. 

Gortiies, Harry Norman, lawyer; b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 7, 1879; 
chmn. com. Chicago and Ill. Bar Assns. which secured adoption of 
modern legal procedure in IIll., 1933; pres. Chicago Bar Assn. 1942, 
Michael Reese Hosp.; v.-pres. Union of Am. Hebrew Congs; d. 
Chicago, Ill., Apr. 13, 1948. 

Gras, Max, soldier; veteran Spanish-American War; aged 72; d. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2, 1947. 

Gropzinsky, ZEv1 Hirscu, rabbi, author, Torah scholar; b. Lithuania, 
ca. 1857; came to U.S. 1891; rabbi B’nai Jacob and other congs. 
Omaha; author of many books in Hebrew on Jewish law and ethics; 
d. Omaha, Nebr., Dec. 30, 1947. 

GrossMAN, Ertas MANDELL, etcher, painter; b. Russia, Jan. 8, 1898; 
came to U. 8. 1911; works include etchings of world figures; on exhibi- 
tion in leading museums U. S., in permanent collections at museums, 
incl. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Library of Congress, 
Fogg Museum of Cambridge, British Museum; d. New York, N. Y., 
Sept. 19, 1947. 

Haser, Isrwore I., judge; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 1888; judge Municipal 
Court since 1935; founder, officer, many Jewish institutions and 
orgns.; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1947. 

Haser, Lours I., book, manuscript and autograph collector; b. New 
York, N. Y., June 17, 1858; treas. since 1885, later honorary mem., 
Grolier Club whose members are interested in bibliography, typog- 
raphy and the graphic arts; organized library of Young Men’s Hebrew 
Assn. New York; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1947. 

Hecut, SEvic, university professor; b. Austria, Feb. 8, 1892; came to 
U.S. 1898; asst. prof. physiology Creighton U. Med. Sch. 1917-20; 
prof. biophysics Columbia U. since 1926; research in chemistry and 
physics of the processes involved in vision and light reception; during 
World War II, investigator Natl. Defense Research Com.; mem. 
Emergency Com. of Atomic Scientists 1946; author of Explaining The 
Atom and other works; d. New York, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1947. 

Herman, Henry, physician, pediatrist; b. Germany, Mar. 23, 1865; came 
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to U.S. 1880; prof. pediatrics New York Polyclinic Med. Sch. and 
Hosp. 1912-17; consulting pediatrist Mt. Sinai and several other 
hosps. New York; d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1947. 

Hertiman, Marco-H., banker, civic worker; b. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Sept. 14, 1878; bank pres.; active in Calif. financial, civic and Jewish 

_- communal orgns. d. Los Angeles, Calif., reptd. Jan. 30, 1948. 

Hetuiman, Miro, orthodontist; b. Rumania, Mar. 26, 1872; came to 
U.S. 1888; lecturer orthodontia U. of Pa. and Harvard U. Dental 
Schools, prof. New York U. Coll. of Dentistry; prof. dentistry Columbia 
U. Sch. of Dental and Oral Surgery since 1932; research assoc. in 
physical anthropology Am. Museum of Natural History New York 
and other museums; d. New York, N. Y., May 11, 1947. 

Herman, Car. N., rabbi; served congs. Palm Beach, Fla., for 17 yrs., 
and Temple Beth Israel, Jackson, Mich; aged 53; d. Jackson, Mich., 
Nov..22, 1947. 

Herskowirz, Juttus, rabbi; b. Poland, ca. 1895; came to U.S. 1912; 
rabbi and principal Yeshiva Rabbi Meyer Simcha Hacohen, Brooklyn; 
d. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, 1947. 

Herwirz, Harry K., economist; public official; b. Chicage, Ill., ca. 
1889; economist Tariff Commn., Washington, 1920; head statistical 
and records dept. Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 1921-28; 
dir. N. Y. State Bureau of Insurance Control; during World War II, 
chief administrative analyst for Railroad Retirement Bd., Washington; 
home, Alexandria, Va.; d. Flatbrookville, N. J., July 13, 1947. 

Hitixowirz, Pure, pathologist; b. Lithuania, Aug. 30, 1873; came to 
U.S. 1885; prof. bacteriology 1898-1900, prof. pathology 1901-05, 
Denver & Gross Med. Coll. (now U. of Colo. Sch. of Med.); a founder 
1904, pres. since, Jewish Consumptives Relief Soc. of Denver; founder, 
first pres., Am. Soc. for Clinical Pathologists; during World War I, 
Captain. U. S. Army med. corps; d. Denver, Colo., Jan. 30, 1948. 

HorrensteIn, SAMUEL. GoopMaN, author; b. Lithuania, Oct. 8, 1890; 
came to U.S. ca. 1894; feature writer and dramatic critic NV. Y. 
Evening Sun; columnist N.Y. Tribune; screen writer for Hollywood 
studios since 1933; author of three books of verse; d. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 6, 1947. 

HoLianveR, Micuac., industrialist, communal worker; b. England, 
Feb. 16, 1884; leader in fur industry; an organizer, first pres., Chest 
and Foundation of the Fur Industry of the City of N. Y., Inc.; during 
World War II, chmn. fur industry’s war emergency bd.; contributor 
to charitable causes; home, Elberon, N.J.; d. New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 20, 1947. 

Huuner, Max, physician; b. Germany, June 30, 1873; came to Uses. 
1876; chief clinic genito-urinary dept. Bellevue Hosp. 1898-1902, 
Mt. Sinai Hosp. for over 10 yrs.; devised test for sterility known as 
the Huhner test; author of books on sterility; d. New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 8, 1947. 

IsRAELI, Putneas, rabbi, communal worker; b. Russia, ca. 1880; came 
to U.S. as a child; rabbi congs. Pa., Ia., Mass., R.I., Me.; field 
representative Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd. 1928-38; a founder Young 
Folks League of United Synagogue of Am.; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 
7, 1948. 

Jacoss, Harry Syivain, rabbi; b. New York, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1900; 
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rabbi congs. N. J., Pa., N. Y.; author of book and articles on religious 
topics; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 3, 1947. 

Kapison, Leis, Yiddish actor; b. Poland, ca. 1881; came to U.S. 1924; 
founder original Vilna Troupe; appeared on stage Poland and New 
York; d. New York, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1947. 

KametMaN, Ceuta S. (Mrs. Louts), social worker; b. New York, N. Y., 
ca. 1883; active in work of Educational Alliance New York since 
1908; organizer mothers’ and children’s clubs and camps; home, 
Sunnyside, N. Y.; d. New York, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1948. 

Kantor, Joun Leonarp, physician, gastro-enterologist; b. Russia, Apr. 
12, 1890; came to U. S. 1890; chief clinic gastro-intestinal diseases 
Vanderbilt Clinic Columbia U. 1919-32; assoc. in med. since 1924, 
assoc. clinical prof. med. since 1939, Columbia U. Coll. of Phys. and 
Surg.; member U.S. Army Med. Corps, World Wars I and II; d. 
New York, N. Y., June 26, 1947. 

Kaprow, ABRAHAM, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1867; came to U.S. 1914; 
served congs. Maine for many yrs; d. Bangor, Me., Aug. 16, 1947. 

KaurmMan, ABRAHAM M., rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1882; came to U.S., 
1921; served Cong. Agudas Israel Anshe Sefard, Worcester, for 27 
yrs.; d. Worcester, Mass., May 9, 1948. 

KaurmMaNn, HERBERT, author; b. Washington, D.C., Mar. 6, 1878; 
special adviser, ed’l writer, Chicago Tribune, other publications Chicago, 
New York, Washington; ed., pres., McClures Magazine 1919-20; 
during World War I, contrib. daily editorials to London Standard, 
articles to other London newspapers; special asst. to Secy. of Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, in charge of Americanization, 1918-20; author of 
many books, incl. poetry; d. Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1947. 

Kepecs, JAcos, social worker; b. Czechoslovakia, Jan. 15, 1882; came 
to U.S. 1906; authority on child care; assoc. with child welfare 
institutions, New York, Baltimore, since 1911; supt. Jewish Home 
Finding Soc. Chicago since 1924; pres. Child Welfare League of Am.; 
mem. Ill. Commn. for Physically Handicapped Children; lecturer on 
child welfare U. of Chicago Grad. Sch. of Social Service Admn.; 
d. Chicago, Ill., July 10, 1947. 

Katzkin, JAcos, author, editor, philosopher; b. Russia, 1882; came 
to U.S. 1941; a founder publishing house Eshkol Berlin 1923, in 
which supervised and edited 10 vols. of Encyclopedia Judaica; author of 
many books, in Hebrew and German, on philosophic, religious and 
Jewish natl. subjects, incl. biography of Spinoza; transl. Spinoza’s 
Ethics; active Zionist; home, Chicago, Ill.; d. Switzerland, Mar. 26, 
1948. 

Kein, Jacos, rabbi; b. Austria, ca. 1886; came to U.S. 1907; rabbi 
Lake Shore Jewish Center Cleveland for many yrs., also served other 
congs. Cleveland and Philadelphia; d. Cleveland, O., Apr. 13, 1948. 

Kein, Mosss, rabbi, Cong. Beth Jacob, New York; aged 66; d. New 
York, N. Y., Mar. 17, 1948. 

Kou_er, Rosk, painter, sculptor; b. Chicago, Ill., Mar. 21, 1873; 
works include medallion “Spirit of the Synagogue,”’ busts and portraits 
of Jewish religious leaders; author of Art as Related to Fudaism and 
papers on art and religious topics; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1947. 

KutscHEer, Martin, physician; b. Stapleton, N. Y., ca. 1883; specialist 
endocrinology and cardiology; clinical prof. med., assoc. attending 
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Lre Polyclinic Hosp. since 1927; d. New York, N. Y., Oct. 31, 

Kutrner, THEOpoRE, physician; b. Germany, ca. 1877; came to U.S. 
as a child; researcher Mt. Sinai Hosp. labs. for 39 yrs.; inventor of 
Kuttner-Leitz microcolorimeter for blood analysis; lecturer Columbia 
Pop irelogical chemistry 1922 and 1925; d. Flushing, N. Y., July 7, 

Lazarus, Simon, merchant, civic leader; b. Columbus, O., Aug. 19, 
1882; dept. store pres. since 1917; dir. Federated Dept. Stores, Inc., 
dir. Better Business Bureau; mem. bd. of govs. Hebrew Union Coll.; 
officer of many philanthropic institutions and orgns. Columbus; d. 
Columbus; O., Dec. 21, 1947. 

Levinson, SAMUEL JOHN, rabbi; b. Brooklyn, N. Y., June 8, 1883; rabbi 
Temple Beth Emeth Brooklyn since 1911; author of Jewish Science 
Manual; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1947. 

Levison, JAcos BrerTHA, insurance official, music patron, communal 
leader; b. Virginia City, Nev., Oct. 3, 1862; authority on marine 
insurance; pres. several insurance co.’s San Francisco, Mt. Zion Hosp. 
1907-28, Fed. of Jewish Charities, Symphony Orchestra; founder, dir., 
pres., San Francisco Musical Assn.; in charge of music at Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 1915; d. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 22, 1947. 

Levy, FLorence NIGHTINGALE, art educator; b. New York, N .Y., 
Aug. 13, 1870; dir. several art assns. and museums; founder 1898, 
ed., publisher, American Art Annual; ed. other art publications; author 
of books and articles on art, especially industrial art and art education; 
d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1947. 

Levy, Isaac H., lawyer, communal leader; b. Elmira, N. Y., ca. 1880; 
asst. U.S. atty. New York 1910-13; expert in labor law; mem. natl. 
council 1937, bd. of dir.’s since 1938, Jt. Distribution Com.; veteran 
World War I; d. New York, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1948. 

LOEWENSTEIN, STELLA, social worker; b. Cincinnati, O., Apr. 17, 1889; 
organizer, investigator, Babies Fund Assn. Louisville 1912; special 
investigator for Consumers League of working conditions for women 
in factories 1913; exec. secy. Fed. Jewish Welfare Agencies Memphis, 
since 1923; d. Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 30, 1948. 

Lusirscu, ERNst, motion picture producer and director; b. Germany, 
1892; came to U.S. 1922; assoc. with leading motion picture pro- 
ducers Hollywood; directed outstanding motion pictures, incl. “Love 
Parade,” ‘The Merry Widow,” ‘‘Ninotchka,” ‘Royal Scandal,” 
“Heaven Can Wait’; winner award (“Oscar’’) of Acad. of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences 1947; d. Hollywood, Calif., Nov. 30, 1947. 

Mauisorr, Witt1AM Marztas, chemist; b. Russia, Mar. 14, 1895; came 
to U.S. 1905; research consultant, research dir., large oil refining co. 
Philadelphia; assoc. prof. biochemistry, lecturer philosophy, U. of Pa. 
1922-34; prof. biochemistry Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. 1938-42; 
dir. Longevity Research Foundation since establishment in 1945; 
author of The Span of Life and other books and scientific articles; d. 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1947. 

Maniscuewirz, Max, industrialist; b. Cincinnati, ca. 1890; executive of 
Manischewitz Matzoh Co.; active in religious orgns.; d. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Aug. 29, 1947. 

Mannes, CLARA DamrosH (Mrs. Davin), musician; b. Germany, ca. 
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1870; came to U.S. 1873; pianist and music teacher; founder, with 
husband, of music sch. New York 1916; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 16, 
1948. 

Marco.ip, NATHAN Ross, judge; b. Rumania, July 21, 1899; came to 
U.S. 1901; asst. U. S. Atty. for Southern Dist. of New York 1925428; 
special counsel to Natl. Assn. for Advancement of Colored People 
and various Indian tribes; solicitor U.S. Dept. of Interior 1933-42; 
judge Municipal Court for Dist. of Columbia Washington, since 1942; 
d. Washington, D. C., Dec. 16, 1947. 

Marks, HaskeLt Haron, public official; b. Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 24, 
1880; Member State Assembly 1929-32; City Treas. since 1938; 
active in Jewish communal affairs; d. Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1947. 

MeE.amepD, RAPHAEL Hat, rabbi; b. Palestine, July 23, 1884; educ. U.S.; 
instr. Gratz Coll. Philadelphia 1909-16; rabbi congs. Philadelphia, 
Montreal, New York, Elizabeth (N. J.) since 1923; author of The 
Targum to Canticles; active in communal affairs; d. Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 23, 1948. 

MEssNER, JULIAN, book publisher; b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1890; 
pres. book publishing firm of Julian Messner, since 1933; d. New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1948. 

Mitier, Artuur I., public official; b. England, ca. 1880; came to U.S. 
as a child; member N.Y. State Assembly 1922-26; deputy com- 
missioner Public Works Yonkers; d. Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1947. 

Mirrier, Benjamin B., lawyer; b. New York, N. Y., ca. 1893; member 
State Assembly 1929-33; veteran World War I; d. New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 28, 1948. 

Moss, Louis Joun, lawyer, communal worker; b. Hungary, Feb. 12, 
1884; came to U.S. 1888; pres. United Synagogue of Am. 1931-44; 
active in many Jewish communal and religious orgns.; d. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mar. 18, 1948. 

Myer, Max W., surgeon; b. Salisbury, Mo., Feb. 22, 1878; prof. 
surgery med. schools U. of Mo., St. Louis U. since 1919; dir. surgery 
Jewish Hosp. since 1930; d. St. Louis, Mo., May 16, 1948. 

NEuSTAEDTER, Marcus, neurologist; b. Galicia, Feb. 20, 1871; came to 
U.S. 1888; clinical prof. neurology New York Polyclinic Med. Sch. 
and Hosp.; visiting neurologist, dir. of service, Central Neurological 
Hosp. Welfare Island 1925-35; consulting neurologist N. Y. Cancer 
Inst. since 1925; author of Textbook of Clinical Neurology and papers on 
neurological subjects, poliomyelitis, epidemic encephalitis; d. New 
York, N. Y., June 17, 1947. 

Papway, JOSEPH ARTHUR, lawyer; b. England, July 24, 1891; came to 
U.S. 1905; in law practice Milwaukee since 1912; member Wis. 
State Senate 1925; judge Civil Court Milwaukee County 1925-26; 
genl. counsel Wis. State Fed. of Labor 1915; author of labor legislation 
in Wis.; genl. counsel Am. Fed. of Labor since 1938; prof. labor law Co- 
lumbus U., Washington, D. C.; d. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 9, 1947. 

PinNER, Max, physician; pathologist; b. Germany, Nov. 28, 1891; came 
to U.S. 1921; dir. lab. Detroit Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
1926-30; assoc. dir. Desert Sanatorium and Inst. for Research, Tucson, 
Ariz., 1930-35; chief div. pulmonary diseases Montefiore Hosp. New 
York and Sanatorium (Bedford Hills) 1938-45; formerly instructor 
pathology U. of Ill. Coll. of Med., clinical prof. med. Columbia U. 
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Coll. of Phys. and Surg.; ed. American Review of Tuberculosis since 
1939; d. Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 7, 1948. 

PoxsHEVA, ABRAHAM, rabbi; officiated congs. New Jersey; aged 72; d. 
Union City, N. J., Oct. 16, 1947. 

Rasinow!1z, BENJAMIN, social worker; b. Rochester, N. Y., July 4, 1895; 
assoc. with Natl. Jewish Welfare Bd. for nearly 30 yrs., as field secy., 
dir. personne! and vocational guidance; during World War II, head 
Jewish section Army and Navy div. United Service Orgns.; dir. Jewish 
Center div. since 1940; author of manuals on Jewish Center work, 
history of Y. M. H. A. movement; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Mont- 
real, Canada, Apr. 28, 1948. 

Rasinowirz, JosepH Eximu, rabbi; served Anshe Knesses Israel and 
Hott congs. Chicago for 50 yrs; aged 80; d. Chicago, Iil., Sept. 16, 
1947. 

Ratnorr, NATHAN, physician; b. Poland, Sept. 15, 1875; came to U.S. 
1891; med. dir. 1930-45, consultant since 1945, Beth Israel Hosp. 
New York; a founder Jewish Maternity Hosp. later merged with 
Beth Israel Hosp.; organizer, 1921, chmn., Am. Jewish Physicians 
Com.; chmn. com. to build Rothschild Hadassah U. Hosp., med. 
dept. of Hebrew U. Jerusalem; dir., former pres., Herzlia Hebrew 
Academy; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1947. 

REITLER, JOSEPH, professor music; b. Austria, Dec. 25, 1883; came to 
U.S. ca. 1940; founder 1916, dir. till 1938, New Vienna Conservatory 
of Music; music critic Neue Freie Presse Vienna; in U.S., head opera 
dept. New York Coll. of Music 1940-45; a founder Opera Workshop 
Hunter Coll.; d. New York, N. Y., Mar. 12, 1948. 

REIZENSTEIN, Louts, manufacturer; b. New York, N. Y., 1856; inter- 
natl. authority on glass and chinaware; originator of many designs; 
made Commander of the Order of the Crown by King Albert of 
Belgium for contributing creative ideas to Belgium’s glass industry, 
1927; d. Pittsburgh, N. Y., July 5, 1947. 

Reyno.tps, Louis Grorcr, physician; b. Lithuania, Mar. 17, 1870; 
came to U.S. 1890; rabbi, Talmudic scholar; in medical practice 
since 1908; lecturer med. U. of Southern Calif. Sch. of Med.; active 
Zionist; author of articles on medical, religious, and educational 
topics; d. Los Angeles, Calif., June 21, 1947. 

Ricu, WaLTER H., merchant, philanthropist; b. Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 28, 
1880; pres. large dept. store; mem. advisory council Emory U.; pres. 
Rich Foundation, which donated a school of business admn. to Emory 
U.; contributor of other large gifts for educational purposes; mem. 
bd. of trustees Fulton-Dekalb County Hosp. Authority; former mem. 
Atlanta Bd. of Education; v.-pres., dir., Atlanta Symphony Orchestra; 
d. Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 3, 1947. 

Riess, Ernst, professor classics; b. Germany, Nov. 19, 1865; came to 
U.S. ca. 1891; instructor several colleges New York, 1924-36; prof. 
emeritus since, Hunter Coll.; author of several textbooks and books on 
classics; d. Scarsdale, N. Y., June 12, 1947. 

Rosinson, LEONARD G., lawyer, banker; b. Russia, ca. 1875; came to 
U.S. 1890; genl. mgr. Jewish Agric. Soc. 1907-17; a founder agric. 
credit unions in U. S.; consulting expert to Jt. Congressional Com. on 
Rural Credits 1916; dir. reconstruction in Europe for Jt. Distribution 
Com. after World War I; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1947. 
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RosenBaAuM, Puitie C., veteran Spanish-American War; aged 79; d. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 19, 1947. 

Rosensiarr, Moses, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1875; came to U.S. 1928; 
rabbi Pittsburgh, Beth Joseph Cong. New York; active mem. Mizrachi 
Orgn. of Am.; d. New York, N. Y., Apr. 15 (?), 1948. 

ROSENKRANZ, JOSEPH A., educator, philanthropist; b. Europe, ca. 1883; 
pres. Natl. Schools, Los Angeles, a trades training institution; mem. 
bd. of dir.’s Mt. Sinai-Duarte Natl. Med. Center; a founder, pres., 
Los Angeles Sanatorium at Duarte; d. Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 25, 
1948. 

RurrKes, Davin, Spanish-American War veteran; d. Hartford, Conn., 
June 21, 1947. ; 

SaLtzsTEIN, A, L., communal leader; b. Poland, Oct. 11, 1867; came 
to U.S. 1884; active in many Jewish and general philanthropic, 
religious orgns. Milwaukee; represented the community in Jt. Distribu- 
tion Com., Am. Jewish Com., and at conference Zurich in 1929 
establishing Jewish Agency for Palestine; home, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
d. (on train) en route from Calif., Mar. 19, 1947. 

SATENSTEIN, Louis, printer, binder; b. Russia, Dec. 21, 1874; came to 
U.S. 1889; organizer, pres. for nearly 50 yrs., large bookbinding 
establishment; pres. Jewish Maternity Hosp. since 1921; active in 
other Jewish institutions and orgns.; d. New York, N. Y., May 26, 
1947. 

ScuHemwer, HenrietraA Rinatpo (Mrs. AtFrep M.), educator; b. New 
York, N. Y.; teacher city public schools since 1896; leader in education 
of disabled and invalid children; principal of special public school 
established to teach physically handicapped children in hospitals and 
other institutions; originated many of the modern techniques for the 
education of handicapped children; d. New York, N. Y., Feb. 1, 
1948. 

SCHNEIDER, Perry L., educator; b. Russia, ca. 1895; came to U.S. 
as a child; authority on adult education, particularly for the foreign- 
born; asst. dir. adult education N. Y. City Bd. of Education; pres. 
adult education section Natl. Education Assn.; special lecturer adult 
education New York U.; officer Am. Assn. for Adult Education, Am. 
Academy of Public Education; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 23, 1948. 

ScHOTLAND, Puiip J., lawyer; b. Russia, Jan. 15, 1879; came to U.S. 
1886; corporation counsel for Newark, N. J., 1943-45; active in civic 
and Jewish communal affairs; pres. Jewish Education Assn. of Essex 
Co.; dir. Beth Israel Hosp., d. Newark, N. J., Nov. 9, 1947. 

ScHwas, SIpNEy Isaac, neuropsychiatrist; b. Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 22, 
1871; neurologist several hosps. St. Louis; prof. clinical neurology 
since 1917, later prof. emeritus Washington U.; pres. Am. Neurological 
Assn. 1920-21; councillor Med. Council of U.S. Veterans Bureau 
Washington; during World War I, military neurologist; home, St. 
Louis, Mo.; d. Boston, Mass., Nov. 12, 1947. 

SemMAN, NATHAN, communal worker; b. Russia, ca. 1884; came to 
U.S. 1893; pres. Inter-Racial Press of Am.; former pres. Am. Assn. 
of Foreign Language Newspapers; founder, chmn., Brooklyn Civic 
Forum; actively assoc. with philanthropic and religious orgns.; d. 
Kew Gardens, N. Y., Mar. 10, 1948. 

SHapiro, Morpecal, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1890; came to U.S. 1914; 
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rabbi Cong. Degel Mordecai Brooklyn since 1914; d. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 20, 1947. 

SHETZER, SIMON, active Zionist, communal leader; b. Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 16, 1900; pres. Detroit Jewish Community Council 1937-41; 
exec. dir. Zionist Orgn. of Am. 1941-43; actively assoc. with many 
other local and natl. orgns.; d. Detroit, Mich., May 29, 1947. 

SrecEL, Isaac, lawyer, public official; b. New York, N. Y., Apr. 12, 
1880; special deputy atty. genl. N.Y. State in charge of election 
frauds 1909-10; member U.S. House of Representatives 1915-23; 
City Magistrate New York 1939; judge Domestic Relations ‘Court 
since 1940; assoc. with many Jewish natl. and local orgns.; d. New 
York, N. Y., June 29, 1947. 

SicBersteIn, Lupwik, physicist; b. Poland, May 17, 1872; came to U.S., 
from England, 1920; lecturer mathematics, physics, U.’s of Bologna 
and Rome, Italy; math. physicist 1920-29, consultant since 1930, 
research lab. Eastman Kodak Co.; lecturer on relativity and gravitation 
Cornell, Chicago, and Toronto U.’s; author of many books on the 
theory of relativity and related topics; d. Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 17, 
1948. 

StmMEL, Ernst, psychoanalyst; b. Germany, ca. 1882; came to U.S. 
1934; a co-worker of Sigmund Freud; pres. German Psychoanalytic 
Soc. for 5 yrs.; ed. Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease, 1946; author of 
‘“‘War Neuroses in Psychic Trauma” (in German) in 1918; d. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Nov. 11, 1947. 

SomeTMAN, Morvecal, rabbi; b. Russia, ca. 1884; came to U.S. 1941; 
founder Beth Israel Jewish Center New York; d. New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 11, 1948. 

Spear, NATHANIEL, merchant; b. Plymouth, O., Noy. 5, 1867; founder, 
pres., furniture establishment Pittsburgh and New York; active in 
communal affairs; first pres. Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh 
and officer of many charitable orgns.; d. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19, 
1947. 

SprecEL, ARTHUR M., legislator; b. ca. 1885; member O. State Legislature 
1907-11; judge Municipal Court 1916-23; active in local communal 
affairs; d. Cincinnati, O., Oct. 3, 1947. 

SpreceL, Dora RosENBERG (Mrs. SAMUEL), communal worker; b. 
Hungary, Nov. 27, 1879; came to U.S. 1882; founder, pres., New 
York branch 1918-28, natl. orgn. 1928-44, Women’s League of 
United Synagogue of Am.; mem. exec. bd. N. Y. Guild for Jewish 
Blind, Natl. Conf. of Christians and Jews, Central Jewish Inst., and 
actively assoc. with many other Jewish natl., educational, philanthropic 
orgns.; home, New York, N. Y.; d. Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 14, 1948. 

Stein, Leo, author, art patron; b. Allegheny, Pa., May 11, 1872; in 
Europe since about 1903; collector of paintings; author of essays on 
Ruskin, Rembrandt, Ryder, Renoir, of books ABC of Esthetics and 
Appreciation: Painting, Poetry and Prose; d. Florence, Italy, July 29, 1947. 

STERN, FRANCES, nutrition expert, social worker; b. Boston, Mass., July 
4, 1873; established world’s first food clinic at Boston Dispensary 1918, 
later selected by Rockefeller Foundation as a training center for hosp. 
dietitians; mem. faculty Tufts Coll. Med. Sch.; during World War ik 
served with food conservation div. of U. S. Food Admn., Washington, 
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and Am. Red Cross, Paris; author of books on nutrition; d. Newton, 
Mass., Dec. 23, 1947. : 

Srrunsky, Simeon, editor, author; b. Russia, July 23, 1879; came to 
U.S. 1886; ed’l writer 1906-20, ed. 1920-24, The New York Evening 
Post; ed’? writer since 1924, writer column “Topics of the Times” 
since 1932, The New York Times; author of many books incl. The 
Patient Observer, Little Journeys to Paris, No Mean City; home, New York, 
N..Y.; d. Princeton, N.J.; Feb. 5, 1948. 

Swaas, Sotomon M., engineer; b. Philadelphia, Pa., ca. 1871; engineer 
Dept. of Public Works Philadelphia, Bureau of Engineering and 
Bureau of Water; designed and built most of city’s subway system; 
helped design the sesquicentennial exhibition, Delaware River bridge 
project, pumping station, filter stations; chmn. com. to draft new 
building code for city of Philadelphia 1929; active in Jewish communal 
orgns.; d: Philadelphia, Pa., June 13, 1947. 

SzERESzOwskI, RAPHAEL, banker, communal worker; b. Poland, 1869; 
came to U.S. 1941; member Polish Senate 1922-27, City Council of 
Warsaw 1919-39; pres. council Union of Merchants in Poland, Union 
of Jewish cooperatives Poland, Polish Com. of Jewish Colonization, 
Assn. for the Protection of Orphans and Children; d. Ellington, 
Conn., Apr. 26, 1948. 

Taussic, CHARLES WILLIAM, industrialist, economic adviser, author; b. 
New York, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1896; leader in Am. molasses and sugar 
industries; apptd. by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt technical adviser 
during Washington confs. with foreign powers 1933, World Economic 
Conf. London 1933; chmn. natl. advisory com. Natl. Youth Admn. 
1935-43; U.S. chmn. Anglo-Am. Caribbean Commn. 1942; adviser 
to Secy. of State on Caribbean Affairs 1945; economic adviser to! 
U.S. delegation at orgn. conf. of United Nations San Francisco 1945; 
author of several books; d. Bay Shore, N. Y., May 10, 1948. 

TEITELBAUM, ABRAHAM, actor, author; character actor on Yiddish stage 
for 40 yrs.; author of critical essays on art and the theatre in Yiddish 
newspapers and periodicals, of a book “‘My Travels,” and of a critical 
study of Shakespeare, both in Yiddish; aged 58; d. New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 16, 1947. 

TrERKEL, Davin B., author, Hebrew scholar; b. Russia; came to U.S. 
ca. 1895; Philadelphia representative Yiddish weeklies Jewish American, 
Yiddishe Folk, and Yiddish daily Day; collector of Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature; active Zionist; d. Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 
1948. 

Torok, Ervin, ophthalmologist; b. Hungary; came to U.S. ca. 1908; 
mem. med. faculty U. of Berlin, Germany; prof. ophthalmology, 
ophthalmic surgeon, New York Polyclinic Med. Sch. and Hosp. since 
1932; organizer eye dept. Beth Israel Hosp., chief dept. 1913-38; 
d. New York, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1947. 

Wei, LIoNnEL, civic worker; b. Goldsboro, N. C., Sept. 1, 1877; mem. 
Bd. of Aldermen Goldsboro 1904-22; mem., pres. 1934-36, State 
Farm Debt Adjustment Commn.; officer many local and natl. phi- 

. lanthropic orgns. and institutions, Jewish and natl.; helped establish 
Weil Lectures in Am. Citizenship Foundation at U. of N. C.; home, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; d. Baltimore, Md., Feb. 11, 1948. 

WermnstEIn, Aaron, rabbi; b. Goshen, Ind., May 25, 1883; rabbi congs. 
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Ind., Ark., and Ia.; home, Fort Wayne, Ind.; d. Jamaica, N. Y., Apr. 
29, 1947. 

WIENER, SAMUEL B., soldier; b. Superior, Wis., ca. 1887; veteran Spanish- 
American War, World War I; d. San Francisco, Calif., Mar. 14, 1947. 

WINKLER, HELEN, social worker; b. Austria, ca. 1877; came to U.S. 
as a child; chmn. Immigrant Aid Service Natl. Council of Jewish 
Women; organizer, dir., Civic Com. for Adult Literacy; d. Palo Alto, 
Calif., Nov. 22, 1947. 

Wise, Louise WATERMAN (Mrs. STEPHEN S.), artist, social worker; b. 
New York, N. Y.; painter of religious and historical subjects, portraits 
of prominent men; works on exhibition at Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, 
Corcoran Gallery Washington; transl. Aimé Palliere’s Le Sanctuaire 
Inconnu and works of Edmond Fleg; founder 1916, chmn. since, Child 
Adoption Com. of Free Synagogue New York; founder 1931, pres. 
since, women’s div. Am. Jewish Congress; mem. Natl. Assn. of Women 
Painters and Sculptors; d. New York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1947. 

Wo tr, Gustav, graphic artist, painter; b. Germany, 1887; came to 
U.S. 1938; prof. graphic arts Academy of Fine Arts Karlsruhe; 
designed book illustrations, decorative murals, handbills; works in- 
clude woodcuts, etchings, lithographs with biblical text, landscape 
paintings; on exhibition several cities Germany, Zurich, Rome, and 
Paris, N. Y. Public Library, Columbia U.; home, East Northfield, 
Mass.; d. Greenfield, Mass., Dec. 18, 1947. : 
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Compiled by Iva Cohen—— 





June 1947—May 1948 


/ 
Books oF JEWISH INTEREST IN ENGLISH 


PuBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


History 


BICKERMANN, Extras. The Maccabees; an account of their history from 
the beginnings to the fall of the house of the Hasmoneans. [Tr. from 
the German by Moses Hadas] New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 
125 p. (Schocken library, no. 6) 

The story of the family under whose leadership the Jews estab- 
lished their last independent state in Palestine. 


Goopman, ABRAM Vossen. American overture; Jewish rights in colonial 
times. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947. 
xiv, 265 p. 

Concerned with the integration of Jews in the civil life of the colonies. 


GrayzeEL, Sotomon. A history of the Jews, from the Babylonian exile 
to the end of World War II. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Socie- 
ety of America, 1947. xxv, 835 p. 

Devotes much space to the history of the Jews in the United States 
and to the upbuilding of the Jewish community in Palestine. 


Grecorovius, FERDINAND. The ghetto and the Jews of Rome. [Tr. by 
Moses Hadas] New York, Schocken Books, 1948. 120 p. (Schocken 
library, no. 12) 

A tribute to a people which held stubbornly to its religious beliefs 
despite the tortures and humiliations imposed by successive rulers. 


Herzoc, WILHELM. From Dreyfus to Petain; “‘the struggle of a republic.” 
Tr. by Walter Sorell. New York, Creative Age Press, 1947. viii, 
313 p. 
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Attempts to show that the passions which split France at the time 
of the “Dreyfus affair’? were the same which rendered the country 
impotent at the time of World War II. 


Isu-Kisnor, SuLamirH. Everyman’s history of the Jews. New York, 
Fell, 1948. 304 p. 


A popular history intended for Jews and non-Jews. 


Marcus, Jacos RapER. Communal sick-care in the German ghetto. 
Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Press, 1947. xiii, 355 p. (Ella H. 
Philipson memorial publications, v. 1) 

A study of Jewish communal care of the sick in German lands of 
the late medieval period. 


WEINRYB, BERNARD Dov. Jewish vocational education; history and 
appraisal of training in Europe. New York, J. T.S. P. Univ. Press, 
1948. 189 p. (Jewish social research series) 


Jews in Europe 


ABRAMOWITCH, RAPHAEL, ed. The vanished world. New York, For- 
ward Association, 1947. 575 p. 


A collection of photographs of European Jewish cities and peoples. 
Caption titles in English and Yiddish. 


GurKsMANn, JERzy. Tell the West. New York, Gresham Press, 1948. 
358 p. 


Personal experiences of a Polish Jewish socialist in Russian slave 
labor camps. 


KuLxieL_ko, Renya. Escape from the pit; foreword by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
New York, Sharon Books, 1947. xii, 189 p. 


The story of one girl’s experiences in hiding from the Gestapo in 


Poland, subsequent imprisonment and torture, and final escape to 
Palestine. 


LrencyEL, OrcA (Mrs Nicuoras Lencyet) Five chimneys, the story 
of Auschwitz. Chicago, Ziff-Davis, 1947. 213 p. 

The non-Jewish wife of a famous Hungarian-Jewish surgeon, tells 

of how both were forced into medical service by the Nazis. Neither 


her husband nor her children survived their concentration camp 
experiences. 


Pat, Jacos. Ashes and fire. [Tr. by Leo Steinberg] New York, Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947, 254 p. 

An account of what happened to the Polish Jews during and after 

German occupation by a representative of the Jewish Labor Committee. 


SHNEIDERMAN, S. L. Between fear and hope. [Tr. by Norbert Guterman] 
New York, Arco, 1947. 316 p. 


A newspaperman recently returned from Poland reports on the 
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destruction of the Polish Jews by the Nazis and of the anti-Semitism 
still encountered by the remnants that remain. 


Syrxin, Marie. Blessed is the match; the story of Jewish resistance. 
New York, Knopf; Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1947. 361 p. (Hillel library books) 

Accounts of the heroic men and women who fought back against 
the Nazis in the Warsaw ghetto and in underground movements in 
Europe. 


VISHNIAC, RoMAN. Polish Jews; a pictorial record. With an introd. 
essay by Abraham Joshua Heschel. New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 
Sip: 

Photographs of the Jewish community taken just before its extermi- 
nation by the Nazis. 


Waren, Hexen. The buried are screaming; foreword by Bartley Crum. 
New York, Beechhurst Press, 1948. 186 p. 
A young American actress with a U.S.O. troupe in Europe tells 
of her work in trying to smuggle refugees out of the continent into 
Palestine. 


Wernstock, EuGENE. Beyond the last path; with a foreword by Emil 
Lengyel. New York, Boni & Gaer. 281 p. 
Experiences of a Belgian Jewish prisoner in the Buchenwald Con- 
centration Camp. 


The American Fewish Community 


Epioin, Ben M. Jewish community life in America; illus. by William 
Chollick. New York, Hebrew Pub. Co., 1947. viii, 282 p. 
A study of the Jewish community from the local, rather than the 
national standpoint, intended for students, teachers, parents and 
group leaders. 


Janowsky, Oscar Isarau. The JWB survey; with the report of the JWB 
Survey Commission, by Salo W. Baron, and a foreword by Frank L. 
Weil. New York, Dial Press, 1948. xxxiv, 490 p. 

An independent survey of the National Jewish Welfare Board with 
particular regard to its “‘relations to the communities of the country, 
its field of responsibility and the general effectiveness of its program.” 


JewisH community directory of Greater New York; a guide to central 
organizations and institutions—relief, welfare, religious, cultural, edu- 
cational and other leading agencies, ed. by Reuben Fink and Bernard 
G. Richards. New York, Jewish Information Bureau, 1947. 80 p. 


KapLan, MorpEcAI MENAHEM. The future of the American Jew. New 
York, Macmillan, 1948. xx, 571 p. 

Declares that the Jewish contribution to civilization entitles them 

to the right to retain their religious beliefs and sets forth ways in which 
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American Jewish living may become more meaningful. Carries for- 
ward the argument begun in Judaism as a civilization. 


Kussy, SARAH. The Women’s League handbook and guide. New York, 
National Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America, 1947. 
105 p. 


Includes suggestions for organization, program material and lists 
of books recommended for a Jewish library. 


NaTIONAL JEwIsH WELFARE Boarp. American Jews in World War IT; 
the story of 550,000 fighters for freedom. New York, Dial Press, 1947. 
2 Vv. 


Vol. 1, reports of individual and coilective Jewish heroism, pre- 
pared by I. Kaufman. Vol. 2, a list of Jewish servicemen and women 
who lost their lives in service, were wounded in action or won awards, 
comp. by the Bureau of War Records of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 


ScHacHNER, NATHAN. The price of liberty; a history of the American 
Jewish Committee. New York, American Jewish Committee, 1948. 
=, DVDS) Or 


Contemporary Problems 


Tue JUDAEANS. Judaean addresses; selected, v. 5: 1933-1940. New York, 
International Press, 1947. 179 p. 


Partial contents: Aryan and Semite, by M. J. Kohler.—The present 
European situation as it affects the Jews, by Neville Laskii—Accusa- 
tions against the Jews—past and present, by Francis Hevesi.—Peace— 
its significance for World Jewry, by Philip Guedalla.—Bernard Shaw’s 
comedy ‘“‘Geneva”’ considered from a Jewish viewpoint, by A. K. Kuhn. 


McWittiams, Carey. A mask for privilege; anti-Semitism in America. 
Boston, Little, 1948. xiii, 299 p. 
Probes the roots of anti-Semitism in the United States, points out 


the dangers to democracy of prejudice and suggests a program of 
action. 


Namier, Lewis BerNsTEIN. Facing East. New York, Harper, 1948. 
159 p. 
Historical essays which include discussions of anti-Semitism, the 
Jewish question and a tribute to Chaim Weizmann. 


ReruGeE Economic Corporation. Quest for settlement; summaries of 
selected economic and geographic reports on settlement possibilities 
for European immigrants. New York, The Corporation, 1948. 82 p. 


Scuwartz, Davin. Bitter herbs and honey. New York, M. Vaxer Book 
Store, 1947, 255 p. (Silver Palm Press book) 


Excerpts from the author’s Jewish Telegraphic Agency column. 
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Kionism and Palestine 


Gorpon, Cyrus H. Lands of the cross and crescent; aspects of Middle 
Eastern and Occidental affairs. Ventnor, N. J., Ventnor Publishers, 
1948. 267 p. 

Indicates that the Arab-Jewish conflict is not only a matter of power 
politics but also a struggle by the Arabs against Western civilization. 


JEwisH AGENCY FOR Pa.esTINE. Book of documents submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations relating to the establishment 
of the national home for the Jewish people: Balfour declaration, 
Palestine mandate, American-British Palestine mandate convention, 
British white papers, observations of Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion, pronouncements of presidents and resolutions of Congress of the 
United States, Jewish Agency statements and other relevant docu- 
ments, 1917-1947. New York, The Agency, 1947. viii, 318 p. 


KurLAND, SAMUEL. Cooperative Palestine; the story of Histadrut. Fore- 
word by Joseph Schlossberg; pub. for the National Committee for 
Labor Palestine. New York, Sharon Books, 1947. xvii, 276 p. 


A history of the Jewish labor organization in Palestine. 


Lazare, BERNARD. Job’s dungheap; essays on Jewish nationalism and 
social revolution, with a portrait of Bernard Lazare by Charles Péguy 
{Tr. by Harry Lorin Binsse] New York, Schocken Books, 1948. 128 p. 
(Schocken library, no. 10) 

The attitude of the French-Jewish Socialist author on Zionism in 
relation to the Jewish problem. 


Levin, Meyer. If I forget thee; a picture story of modern Palestine. 
Photographs by P. Goldman, Sasha Alexander, and others; based on 
the film My father’s house. New York, Viking, 1947. 143 p. 


Still photographs with accompanying text. 


Locker, Bert. Covenant everlasting; Palestine in Jewish history. New 
York, Sharon Books, 1947. 125 p. 

A record of Jewish life in Palestine from the conquest of the Israelites 
to modern Zionism, attempting to prove that the Jews have always 
retained a foothold in the country of their ancestors. A revision of A 
stiff-necked people (London, Gollancz, 1946). 


MuenzeErR, GERHARD. Labor enterprise in Palestine; a handbook of 
Histadrut economic institutions. Foreword by Robert R. Nathan. 
New York, Sharon Books, 1947. 83 p. 

A summary of the accomplishments of Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine. 


Rasxin, SAuL. Land of Palestine. New York, The author, 1947. 360 p. 

A collection of more than 300 paintings and drawings, together 

with essays on various aspects of Palestinian life. In English, Hebrew 
and Yiddish. 
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Rosinson, JAcos. Palestine and the United Nations; prelude to solution. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1947. viii, 269 p. 

The record of the Palestinian question before the United Nations, 

from San Francisco till the end of the Special session, May 15, 1947. 


Untrep Nations. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALES- 
tinE. Report on Palestine; foreword by Robert F. Wagner. New 
York, Somerset Books, 1947. xxix, 213 p. 


Official text. 


WELLES, SUMNER. We need not fail. Boston, Houghton, 1948. xiv, 
143 p. ; 
Feels that the future of the United Nations may hinge on a just 
solution to the Palestine problem. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Apter, Morris. Great passages from the Torah. New York, National 
Academy for Adult Jewish Studies, 1947. 220 p. 


Commentary has been provided for passages selected. 


Barcx, Leo. The Pharisees and other essays. [Tr. from the German] 
New York, Schocken Books, 1947. vii, 164 p. 

Selections from the noted German rabbi’s two volumes. of essays: 
Paths in Judaism and Out of three thousand years. 


Barer, YITZHAK Frirz. Galut. [Tr. by Robert Warshow] New York, 
Schocken Books, 1947. 122 p. (Schocken library, no. 2) 


The reflections of Jewish scholars regarding exile. 


Banya ben JoserH. Duties of the heart; tr. from the Arabic into Hebrew 
by Jehuda Ibn Tibbon. With English translation by Moses Hyamson. 
New York, Bloch, 1947. 130; 130 p. 


Contents: Ninth treatise on abstinence.—Tenth treatise on love of 


God.—List of contents in poetic form.—Rebuke and petition. Text 
in English and Hebrew on facing pages. 


Baron, SALO WITTMAYER. Modern nationalism and religion. New York, 
Harper, 1947. x, 363 p. (Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Rau- 
schenbusch lectures, 1944) 

A survey of the development of the state showing how it has been 


shaped by the religions of the world: Islam, Judaism, Roman Catholi- 
cism, Hinduism and Protestantism. 


Biste. O. T. The ten commandments; illus. by Arthur Szyk. Phila- 
delphia, Winston, 1948. 64 p. 
Based on the King James version. 


BREUER, JOsEPH. Introduction to Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch’s com- 


mentary on the Torah; v. 1, From the creation to the death of Avro- 
hom. New York, P. Feldheim, 1948. 95 p. 
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The first volume of a popularized adaptation of Rabbi Hirsch’s 
German language Commentary on the Torah. 


Buzser, Martin, ed. Ten rungs; Hasidic sayings. [Tr. by Olga Marx] 
New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 127 p. (Schocken library, no. 8) 


A collection of aphorisms expressing the main thought of the Hasidic 
movement. 


DannieL, Benjamin. Jesus, Jews and Gentiles; the true story of their 
relationship as recorded in the Bible. New York, Arco, 1948. 239 p. 


An examination of the New Testament to find out what there is in 
the Christian religion that stimulates eternal enmity toward the Jews. 


Eckuarpt, A. Roy. Christianity and the children of Israel. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1948. xvi, 223 p. 


An inquiry into Christian doctrines to see how they further anti- 
Semitism, by a theologian of the neo-Reformation school. 


GeErsTEIW, IsRAEL, and others, eds. The 5708-1947 manual of holiday 
sermons. Pub. under the auspices of the Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica. New York, Rabbinical Council Press, 1947. 151 p. 


GLarzEeR, Nauum Norsert, ed. The language of faith; selected Jewish 
prayers. [Tr. by Jacob Sloan and Olga Marx] New York, Sc hocken 
Books, 1947. 127 p. (Schocken library, no. 1) 


Prayers, with new English translations facing the original Hebrew, 
Aramaic or Yiddish texts. 


Goxpin, Hyman Extas. The case of the Nazarene reopened. New York 
Exposition Press, 1948. 863 p. 


A treatise on the injustices and inconsistencies of the Gospel writings 
presented as a trial in court, with judge, jury, and prosecuting and 
defense attorneys. 


GotpMan, Sotomon. The Book of Books: an introduction. New York, 
Harper; Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948. 
xiii, 459 p. (Book of human destiny. 1) 


The first in a projected 13-volume series on the Old Testament, this 
book deals with the history of the canon, Biblical criticism, and con- 
tains a section on what famous people have had to say about the 
Bible. 


Kiray, Putri Morton. Radicalism and conservatism toward conven- 
tional religion; a psychological study based on a group of Jewish 
college students. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947. viii, 117 p. (Contributions to education, no. 919) 

The results of a survey to determine how the back grounds of those 
opposed to and those in favor of the church differed and whether 
these differences were the causes or the results of the ex pressed attitudes. 
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Ko.arcu, ALFRED J. A pocketbook for the Jewish clergyman; a hand- 
book of laws, rites and ceremonies for all important occasions. New 
York, J. David, 1948. 124 p. 


Text in English and Hebrew. 


Marruews, Isaac Georce. The religious pilgrimage of Israel. New 
York, Harper, 1947. xii, 304 p. 

A study of the religious development of the Hebrews from primitive 
times to the destruction of the Temple, based on the Hebrew scrip- 
tures as interpreted by modern scholarship and the findings of history 
and archaeology. 


PaTERSON, JoHN. The goodly fellowship of the prophets; studies, his- 
torical, religious and expository in the Hebrew prophets. New York, 
Scribner, 1948. xi, 313 p. 


An interpretation of four centuries of prophetic utterances. 


Prayers for the festivals; according to the custom of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, ed. and tr. by David de Sola Pool. New York, Union 
of Sephardic Congregations, 1947. xxi, 494, 473 p. 


Rosmarin, AARON. Golden rules. New York, Om Pub. Co., 1947 
160 p. 


Essays on Jewish ethics. 


Saap1A Gaon (Saadiah ben Joseph, gaon) The book of beliefs and 
opinions; tr. from the Arabic and the Hebrew by Samuel Rosenblatt. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1948. xxxii, 496 p. (Yale Judaica 
series, v. 1) 


An unabridged translation of a major Jewish philosophical work 


of the 10th century. The first volume of a new series to consist mainly 
of translations of ancient and medieval Jewish classics. 


SILVERSTONE, Harry. Every man’s problems. Washington, The Au- 
thor, 1947. 171 p. 


Short talks and sermons of an inspirational nature. 


Smpson, CuTHBERT AIKMAN. Revelation and response in the Old Testa- 
ment. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1947. viii, 197 p. (New York 
(City) General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
sedis the U.S. Bishop Paddock lectures, 1946) 


Traces the development of the religion of Israel from its beginnings. 
STEINBERG, Mitton. Basic Judaism. New York, Harcourt, 1947. ix, 
172 p. 
The ideals, beliefs and practices of Judaism presented for Jews and 
non-Jews, from the point of view of Conservative Judaism. 


SussMAN, SAMUEL and SEGAL, ABRAHAM. Holy days and holidays; the 
why and the how of Sabbath, festivals, fastdays and other occasions 
during the Jewish year. New York, Bloch, 1947. 101 p. 
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Waxman, Meyer. A handbook of Judaism, as professed and practiced 
through the ages. New York, Bloch, i947. xii, 195 p. 
A description of traditional Jewish daily life, and the fundamental 
doctrines of Judaism. 


Wo xrson, Harry AustrYN. Philo; foundations of religious philosophy 
in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1947. 2 v. (Structure and growth of philosophic systems from 
Plato to Spinoza. 2) 

The contribution to religious philosophy of Philo Judaeus, Alex- 
andrian philosopher. 


ZEIrTLIN, SOLOMON. Who crucified Jesus? 2d ed. New York, Harper, 
1947. xv, 250 p. 

An appendix has been added to substantiate the author’s theory 

that Jesus was tried by a State Court (Synedrion) and not by a reli- 
gious Sanhedrin. 


Belles-Lettres and Criticism 


Acnon, SAMUEL JosEPH. In the heart of the seas. [Tr. from the Hebrew 
by I. M. Lask; drawings by T. Herzl Rome] New York, Schocken 
Books, 1948. 128 p. (Schocken library, no. 9) 

The fictional experiences of a group of 19th century Polish jews on 
a pilgrimage to Palestine. 


Gorren, Socomon Dos Fritz, ed. From the land of Sheba; tales of the 
Jews of Yemen. [Tr. by Christopher Fremantle] New York, Schocken 
Books, 1947. 121 p. (Schocken library, no. 3) 

A collection of the folklore and legends of the oldest Jewish commu- 
nity in the world. 


Grimes, Wittarp MupcerTe. The unquenched cup (a paraphrase of 
the Psalms of David). Preface by Henry C. Kittredge. New York, 
Lifetime Editions, 1948. x, 180 p. 


A rendition of the Psalms in modern poetry. 


Heme, Hericu. The Rabbi of Bacharach, a fragment; with a selection 
from Heine’s letters and an epilogue by Erich Loewenthal. [Prose 
tr. by E. B. Ashton] New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 93 p. (Schocken 
library, no. 4) 

The story of a medieval rabbi and his wife in flight from pogroms. 
Incorporates the author’s letters on how the novelette came to be 
written. 

Karxa, Franz. Parables, in German and English. (Tr. by Willa Muir, 
and others] New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 127 p. (Schocken 
library, no. 7) 

New versions of Greek, Hebrew and other myths. Original German 
texts with English translations on facing pages. 
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Koutrz, Zvt. The tiger beneath the skin; stories and parables of the 
years of death. New York, Creative Age Press, 1947. 172 p. 


A collection of contemporary folk tales which grew out of the ex- 
periences of the inmates of DP camps in Europe, as told by one of the 
survivors. 


Lewtsoun, Lupwic, ed. Among the nations; three tales and a play about 
Jews, by W. Somerset Maugham, Jacques de Lacretelle, John Gals- 
worthy and Thomas Mann. New York, Farrar, Straus; Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948. xviii, 270 p. 

Contents: The alien corn, by W. S. Maugham.—Silbermann, by 
Jacques de Lacretelle—Loyalties, by John Galsworthy.—Tamar, by 
Thomas Mann. 


Newnan, Louis IsraEL. Trumpet in adversity, and other poems. New 
York, Renascence Press, 1948. xviii, 206 p. 
Poems largely on Jewish themes. Includes most of his work from 
the three earlier volumes plus poetry written since 1929. 


Perez, Isaac Logs. Perez, tr. and ed. by Sol Liptzin. New York, Yid- 
dish Scientific Institute, 1947. 379 p. (Yivo bilingual series) 


A selection of tales and essays, with an introductory biographical 
sketch. In English and Yiddish. 


RasinowiTz, SHALOM (Shalom Aleichem, pseud.) Inside Kasrilevke. 
(Ir. from the Yiddish by Isidore Goldstick] New York, Schocken 
Books, 1948. 127 p. (Schocken library, no. 11) 


Three stories by the noted Jewish humorist. 


Sueps, Exras (Eli A. Almi, pseud.) Our unfinished, world; a philosophy 
of life in discourse, story and fable. New York, Arco, 1947. 205 p. 
Essays, many of which are on Jewish subjects. 


Tazak, IsrarL. Judaic lore in Heine; the heritage of a poet. Baltimore, 
_ Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. xiii, 338 p. 


Discusses Heine’s Jewish background and the way in which this 
heritage influenced his literary work. 


WarerMAN, Leroy. The Song of songs translated and interpreted as a 
dramatic poem. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1948. x, 88 p. 


Waxman, Meyer. A history of Jewish literature; from the close of the 


. Bible to our own days. vy. 4, enl., and corrected. New York, Bloch, 
1947. XVII, 1335) p: 


Enlargement consists of seven appendices or sections of additions 
dealing with the works of authors either omitted or casually referred 
to in the previous edition. 


Wo rskEHL, Kart. 1933; a poem sequence in German and English. 
. {Tr. by Carol North Valhope and Ernst Morwitz] New York, Schocken 
Books, 1947. 123 p. 


Poetic response of a German Jew to the tragic events of 1933. Text 
in German and English on facing pages. 
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The Few in Receni Fiction 


Aszuc, Martin. Seventh Avenue story. New York, Dial Press, 1947. 
Lis or 
A realistic picture of life in the New York garment industry em- 
phasizing the difficulties encountered by the small manufacturer in 
competition with large enterprises. 


AvER, PauL. The leaf against the sky. New York, Crown, 1947.. 311 p. 

A contrast between a conservative young Southerner and a Jew, 

both students at the same college; the Jew loses in both love and 
career, the non-Jew wins. 


Bauer, FLORENCE ANNE Marvyneé (Mrs. Wititiam Watpo Bauer). 
Abram, son of Terah. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 406 p. 


A fictional life of Abraham. 


BELLOw, SAuL. The victim. New York, Vanguard, 1947. 294 p. 
The story of a man who is brought to the verge of insanity by family 
troubles and by the persecution of a non-Jew, an alcoholic, who insists 
that his life has been ruined by the Jew. 


BERNSTEIN, ABRAHAM. Home is the hunted, a novel. New York, Dial 
Press, 1947. 308 p. 
Concerns a young man who tried to conceal his Jewish origin for 
business reasons, but who later had a change of heart and decided to 
fight intolerance. 


Bourjatity, Vance. The end of my life. New York, Scribner, 1947. 
278 p. 

The adventures of four young American ambulance drivers with 

the British in North Africa and Italy. The Jewish member of the group 

is inspired by his experiences to go to Palestine to make his home there. 


Brooks, RicHARD. The boiling point. New York, Harper, 1948. 312 p. 

An election fight in a small Southern town, involving an attempt 

to gain rights for labor and Negroes. A Jewish merchant gains in per- 
sonal security by his participation. 


Buck, PEARL SyDENSTRICKER (Mrs. RicHarp JoHN WaAtsH) Peony. 
New York, John Day, 1948. 312 p. 
The maneuvering of his bondmaiden results in the marriage of the 
handsome son of a Chinese-Jewish family to a Chinese girl, instead of 
to the Rabbi’s daughter to whom he had been pledged from babyhood. 


Coox, Fannre (FRANK) (Mrs. JERomME E.) Storm against the wall. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1948. 270 p. 

The lives of a German-Jewish family in St. Louis are interwoven 
with the fate of their relatives in Germany in a story which covers the 
period from 1900 to the end of World War II. Includes incidents of 
discrimination here. 
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CRAWFORD, KATHLEEN. Straw fire, a novel. New York, Morrow, 1947. 
249 p. 

The daughter of a conservative southern family falls in love with a 

Jewish musician with resultant conflict and defeat for the young 
people. 


Davipson, Davin. The steeper cliff, a novel. New York, Random 
House, 1947. 340 p. 


The experiences of a young American assigned to reconstruct the 
newspapers of Bavaria. He wonders if he would have had the courage 
to endure martyrdom as had the anti-Nazis. Incorporates the phi- 
losophy of some of the Jews who survived, in the person of one Jewish 
boy. 


Drisner, Martin. The bachelor seals. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1948. ix, 309 p. 


A realistic portrait of the generation of young college men who 
graduated into the depression years and were further disillusioned 

» through their war experiences. Includes a Jewish character who en- 
counters social anti-Semitism at school as his father meets it in business. 


FARREN, JULIAN. The train from Pittsburgh. New York, Knopf, 1948. 
247 p. 
A weekend in the life of a man who has two important decisions to 
make, of which one is to try to persuade his anti-Semitic employer to 
engage a Jewish friend. 


Faure, Raout Cowen. Lady Godiva and Master Tom; with drawings 
by Aurelius G. Battaglia. New York, Harper, 1948. 243 p. 


A psychological interpretation of the famous ride. Includes a Jew- 
ish character, the wise and learned treasurer and confidant of the 
husband of the lady of Coventry. 


FinnecAN, Ropert. Many a monster. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1948. 220 p. 


A mystery story involving the activities of an anti-Semitic organiza- 
tion. 


Gorr.ieB, Hinxo. The key to the great gate; tr. by Fred Bolman and 
Ruth Morris, Illus. by Sam Fischer. New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1947. viii, 178 p. 

A whimsical tale about Jewish prisoners of the Nazis in Vienna who 
are sustained physically and spiritually by the magical powers of one 
of them. 


Haypn, Hiram Cortins. The time is noon, New York, Crown, 1948. 
561 p. 

Concerned with a group of young men and women at an exclusive 

New England college during the expansive 1920’s. Only one of them, 


a Jewish intellectual, has any true understanding of the world outside 
the school walls. 
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HousEHOLD, GEorFFREY. Arabesque. Boston, Little, 1948. 312 p. 


A story of adventure and intrigue in the Middle East with Arabs, 
Britons and Jews as participants. Serialized in The Ailantic Monthly. 


Hucues, KATHLEEN THELMA. Not quite a dream. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1948. 277 p. 

The romance of a non-Jewish girl and a Jewish man set against the 

backgrounds of a campus dormitory and a Jewish resort near New York. 


JAMESON, Storm. The black laurel. New York, Macmillan, 1948. 338 p. 

A study of the vanquished and their conquerors in Berlin under 

occupation. A Jewish refugee, a former art expert, is an innocent 
victim of a plot to loot German art treasures. 


Karxov, Norman. Eagle at my eyes. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1948. 252 p. 
A story of love and marriage between a Jewish boy and a non- 
Jewish girl in which the bitterest opposition to the romance comes 
from the Orthodox Jewish mother of the boy. 


Karz, Lro. Seedtime; tr. from the German by Joel Ames. New York, 
Knopf, 1947. 381 p. 
Repercussions of an agrarian revolt of the Rumanian peasantry in 
1907 which include a pogrom against the Jews of Bukovina, across the 
border in Austria Hungary. 


Kissin, Rira. This precious dust, a novel. Chicago, Ziff-Davis, 1948. 
353ip: 

The tragic life of the daughter of a German rabbi married to a Nazi, 

and her more hopeful remarriage to a non-Jew in the United States. 


Levin, Meyer. My father’s house. New York, Viking, 1947. 192 p. 

A small boy’s vain search for his father, a victim of the Nazis, 

takes him through Europe to Palestine. There he finally finds a 
homeland. 


Ma aguais, JEAN. World without visa. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1948. 499 p. 

Marsailles during German occupation is the setting for this story in 
which a number of Jewish characters figure. Some are refugees from 
Germany, others are French Jews, who in turn become either victims 
or refugees. 


Marcus, ALAN. Straw to make brick. Boston, Little, 1948. 435 p. 
(Atlantic Monthly press book) 
A Jewish soldier with the American occupation forces in Bavaria 
faces a dilemma because of the conflict between his hatred of the Ger- 
mans and his love for a German girl. 


Martin, Burton E. Unpromised land, a novel. New York, Washburn, 


1948. 400 p. : 
Depicts the yearning for a homeland that fills the thoughts of Jewish 
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displaced persons in a refugee camp in Italy. Based on material 
drawn from the author’s experience as an UNRRA official. 


MaxweE tt, James A. I never saw an Arab like him. Boston, Houghton, 
1948. 207 p. 


Short stories centered about the experiences of an American intel- 
ligence agent in the Middle East. Encounters with Arabs, Britons and 
Jews reveal insight and sympathy for the Jews. Five of the thirteen 
stories originally appeared in The New Yorker. 


Mutter, Merve. That winter. New York, Sloane, 1948. 297 p. 


Three returned veterans share an apartment together in New York 
City. One of them, a Jewish radio script writer, is in love with a girl 
who is anti-Semitic. 


MorGENSTERN, SOMA. In my father’s pastures; tr. from the German ms. 
by Ludwig Lewisohn. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1947. 369 p. 


A young Austrian Jew becomes aware of the richness of his cultural 
heritage when he goes to visit an uncle in Polish Galicia. Further 
experiences of characters described in The son of the lost son. 


Popxin, Mrs. ZELDA. Small victory, a novel. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1947. 280 p. 


An American college professor with the American military govern- 
ment in Germany finds the Germans as anti-Semitic as ever-and the 
American occupation authorities seemingly in accord with them to 
the extent of agreeing to apply a numerus clausus to the few Jewish 
students wanting to enter the universities. 


Rospins, Haroip. Never love a stranger, a novel. New York, Knopf, 
1948. 443 p. 


The life of a man brought up in a Catholic orphanage who later 
learns that he is of partly Jewish origin. Educated mostly on the streets 


of New York, he becomes a racketeer and is later killed on the battle- 
field during World War II. 


Rorpurt, JOHN. Seneca, U.S. A. New York, Curl, 1947. 255 p. 


The story of the inception and growth of a “hate racket”? in one 
community and of a Jewish family that is destroyed by it. 


RupotpH, MaArcuerirA. The great hope; with an introd. by Pearl S. 
Buck and drawings by Abbas. New York, Day, 1948. 175 p. 
Fictional recollections of Jewish family life in the Ukraine under 


the T’sars, student days under the Soviets and later experiences with 
relatives in the United States. 


SARTRE, JEAN-PauL. The reprieve; tr. from the French by Eric Sutton. 
New York, Knopf, 1947. 445 p. (Roads to freedom. 2) 


Deals with the reaction of a number of people in Paris to the events 


of the eight days preceding the Munich pact. Among the group are 
German refugees and French Jews. 
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Scumitt, GLApys (Mrs. Simon Gotprietp) Alexandra. New York, Dial 
Press, 1947. 316 p. 


The story of a famous actress as seen through the eyes of a life-long 
woman friend who is Jewish. 


STEGNER, WaLLAcE. Second growth. Boston, Houghton, 1947. 240 p. 

A stagnant New England town achieves a rebirth through its even- 

tual acceptance of a young Jewish couple and the decision of one of 
its young people to go to college. 


Tarr, ALLEN Ropert. American story. New York, Arco, 1947. 240 p. 


The story of the lives, loves and conflicts of three men, friends from 
early youth—one Catholic, one Jewish, one Protestant. 


TemHet, Mrs. HirpeEGARDE (Totman) The terrified society. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1947. 374 p. 
The romantic dilemma of a Jewish girl in love with an American 
fascist organizer who has attacked her brother. 


Unruu, Fritz von. The end is not yet; a novel of hatred and love; of 
darkness and light; of despair and hope; of death and life; of war and 
a new courage. [Tr. from the German] New York, Storm Pubs., 1947. 
540 p. 

An anti-Nazi novel using the medieval conception of the struggle 
between good and evil for the soul of man, with the soldier from 
Verdun representing the forces of good and Hitler and his henchmen 
the forces of evil. 


Warp, Mary JANE (Mrs. EpwArD QuayLe) ‘The professor’s umbrella, 
a novel. New York, Random House, 1948. 313 p. 
On a trumped-up morals charge a Jewish professor is removed from 
his position at a midwestern university. 


Zweic, ARNOLD. The axe of Wandsbek. [Tr. by Eric Sutton] New York, 
Viking, 1947. xiii, 428 p. 

Forced to serve as an executioner for the Nazis, a German butcher, 

once friendly to Jews, commits suicide with his wife because she suffers 
from pangs of conscience. 


Biography 


Ancorr, CHARLES. When I was a boy in Boston; illus. by Samuel Gilbert. 
New York, Beechhurst Press, 1947. 182 p. 
Sketches embodying recollections of Jewish life in Boston during 
the author’s boyhood and youth. 


DracuMan, BERNARD. The unfailing light; memoirs of an American 
rabbi. With an introd. and notes by the editor. New York, Rabbini- 
cal Council of America, 1948. xxiv, 456 p. 


Recollections of an orthodox rabbi covering three generations. 
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GotpMAN, Raymonp Leste. Even the night. New York, Macmillan, 
1947. 196 p. 
The autobiography of a writer who has not allowed himself to be 


conquered by tremendous physical handicaps or personal tragedy. 
An expansion of The Good Fight published in 1935. 


Hart, Mrs. SARA (LIEBENSTEIN) The pleasure is mine, an autobiogra- 
phy. Chicago, Valentine-Newman, 1947. xii, 288 p. 
The personal story of a midwestern woman from a well-to-do Jewish 


family who has devoted the later years of her life to helping the under- 
privileged. 


Levy, Harrer Lane. 920 O’Farrell Street; illus. by Mallete Dean. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1947. vi, 273 p. 


Charming reminiscences of life in the German-Jewish community 
of late 19th century San Francisco. 


Marimon, Sotomon ben JosHua. An autobiography; ed. and with an 
epilogue by Moses Hadas. [Tr. by J. Clark Murray] New York, 
Schocken Books, 1947. 116 p. (Schocken library, no. 5) 


An abridged edition of the autobiography of the 18th century reli- 
gious philosopher. 
Manners, WiLuiAM. Father and the angels. New York, Dutton, 1947. 
224 p. 


Affectionate recollections of the author’s father, a rabbi in an Ohio 
community. 


Marx ALEXANDER. Essays in Jewish biography. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1947. x, 298 p. 


The lives of four medieval and eight modern scholars. 


Monsky, Mrs. Henry anv Biscyer, Maurice. Henry Monsky; the 
man and his work. New York, Crown, 1947. x, 164 p. 


A tribute to the late president of B’nai B’rith by his wife and a close 
associate. 
Nizer, Louis. Between you and me. New York, Beechhurst Press, 1948. 
302 p. 
Aphorisms, essays and brief tributes to many contemporary figures. 
Puner, Mrs. HeLten Wacker. Freud, his life and his mind; a biography. 
New York, Howell, Soskin, 1947. 360 p. 
Attempts to apply psychoanalytic techniques to interpret the life of 
the famous psychiatrist. 
RrisaLow, Harotp U. The Jew in American sports. New York, Bloch; 
1948. xvi, 288 p. 


Sketches of twenty-five outstanding sport stars with brief references 
to many lesser-known luminaries. 
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Roru, Ceci. The house of Nasi: Dofia Gracia. Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1947. xiii, 208 p. 
The first biography in English of a notable 16th century Jewish 
woman banker and philanthropist. ae 


Soxsot, Louis. Some days were happy; foreword by Gene Fowler. New 
York, Random House, 1947. xii, 210 p. 
Reminiscences of the author’s childhood, youth and early experi- 
ences as a newspaperman. 


WemnsTEIN, ALFRED ABRAHAM. Barbed-wire surgeon. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948. x, 310 p. 
Recollections of life in a Japanese prison camp. Of the several hun- 
dred Jews who were in the camp at the beginning, less than eighty 
were alive at the end. 


YippisHer Kuttur FARBAND. ArT SEcTION. 100 contemporary Ameri- 
can Jewish painters and sculptors; with an essay by Louis Lozowick. 
New York, The Farband, 1947. 207, xv p. 

Brief biographies, credos and reproductions of some of the work of 
the artists represented. Text in English and Yiddish. 


Juvenile 


ABRAHAMS, ROBERT D. Mr. Benjamin’s sword; illus. by Herschel Levit. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948. 183 p. 
A fictional account of the adventures which befell the noted Con- 
federate leader in his attempts to escape from the country at the end 
of the Civil War. 


ARoNIN, Ben. Jolly jingles for the Jewish child; pictures by Lili Cassel. 
New York, Behrman, 1947. n. p. 

Verses celebrating Jewish holidays and customs, intended for the 
young child. 

Covicu, Epiru S. The Jewish child every day; illus. by Mary Ida Jones. 
Music score by Bella Scheer Covich. Cincinnati, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1947. x, 51 p. (Union preschool series) 

Everyday life and the holidays in song and story for the preschool] 
child. 

Gotvus, Rosze W. Down holiday lane; illus. by Louis Kabrin. Cincin- 
nati, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 1947. x, 166 p. 
(Union graded series) 

A sequel to Hillel’s happy holidays, by Mamie G. Gamoran, intended 
for children 8-9 years of age. 


Isu-KisHor, SuLAMITH. American promise; a history of the Jews in the 
new world. Illus. by Grace Hick. New York, Behrman House, 1947. 


209 p. 
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A history of the Jews in the United States from 1492 to the present, 
for young people. 


LENSKI, Lots (Mrs. ARTHUR Covey) Mr. and Mrs. Noah {illus. by the 
author] New York, Crowell, 1948. 48 p. 


A story of the famous Biblical pair for small children. 


Lucus, Arvin S. Torchbearers of the Middle Ages; illus. by Stanley 
Maxwell. New York, Behrman, 1948. x, 176 p. 


A history for young people of the Jews of this period told through 
the lives of its leading personalities. 


ScHARFSTEIN, BEN Ami. The jingle-book for Jewish children. New York, 
Shilo, 1947. n. p. 
Some of the jingles are based on Biblical themes, others celebrate 
the holidays. 


WERNER, JANE. Joseph and his brethren; illus. by Polly Jackson. New 
_ York, Grosset, 1947, n. p. 


A free retelling of the Old Testament story. 


Ze.ics, Dortuy F. A history of Jewish life in modern times for young 
people; maps and diagrams by Reuben Leaf. Rev. ed. New York, 
Bloch, 1947. xviii, 487 p. 


From the 16th century to the present. 


Reference and Annuals 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH. Proceedings, v. 16, 1946/47. 
New York, The Academy, 1947. xxiii, 232 p. 

Contents: Some remarks on the law of persons in Jewish and Roman 
jurisprudence, by Boaz Cohen.—The possibility of the universe in 
Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and Maimonides, by E. L. Fackenheim.—A 
Falasha religious dispute, by Wolf Leslau.—A selected bibliography 
(1920-1945) of the Jews in the Hellenistic-Roman period, by Ralph 
Marcus.—The importance of the Geniza for Jewish history, by Alex- 
ander Marx.—The influence of Jewish law upon the development of 


Frankish law, by J. J. Rabinowitz.—The oldest sources of synagogal 
chant, by Eric Werner. 


AMERICAN JEWIsH HistoricaL Sociery. Publications, no. 37, 1947. 
New York, The Society, 1947. xxxvi, 513, lx p. 


Papers largely devoted to the part played by Jews in the early his- 
tory of the United States. 


The American Jewish Year Book; v. 49, 5708: 1947-48. Prepared by 
the American Jewish Committee, Harry Schneiderman and Morris 
Fine, editors; Maurice Spector and Maurice Basseches, assistant 
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editors. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947. 
xiv, 844 p. 
__ Besides the usual reference features and the Review of the year 5707 
(1946-47), the following special articles are included: Church, state 
and education, by Nathan Schachner.—Morris R. Cohen: 1880-1947, 
by M. R. Konvitz.—Sidney Hillman: 1887-1946, by A. H. Raskin.— 

‘ Emanuel Libman: 1872-1946, by George Baehr.—Henry Monsky: 
1890-1947, by H. W. Levy.—Jewish Institute of Religion, by I. E. 
Kiev and J. J. Tepfer. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AmerRIcAN Raspis. Yearbook; v. 57, 1947. 
Fifty-eighth annual convention, June 24—June 28, 1947, Montreal, 
Can. Ed. by Isaac E. Marcuson. [Cincinnati, 1948] 537 p. 


In addition to proceedings, reports, memorial addresses, member- 
ship lists, etc., includes: The pastoral ministry, by J. R. Malino, 
S. S. Mayerberg, and T. S. Ross.—Prayer in our times, by L. I. New- 
man and Abraham Cronbach.—Re-evaluation of the goodwill move- 
ment, by A. L. Feinberg and Benedict Glazer. 


Hesrew Union Coizecre., Annual; v. 20, 1947. Cincinnati, 1947. 
658 p. 

Contents: The Chanukkah festival and the calendar of ancient 
Israel, by Julian Morgenstern.—Cushan-Rishathaim, by Eugen 
Taeubler.—Hebrew installation rites, by Raphael Patai.—The origin 
ol the winged angel in Jewish art, by Franz Landsberger.—The 
paintings of the Dura Synagogue, by Isaiah Sonne.—The significance 
of miracles for Talmudic Judaism, by Alexander Guttmann.—The 
conflict between Hellenism and Judaism in the music of the early 
Christian church, by Eric Werner.—The Maimonidean code of bene- 
volence, by Abraham Cronbach.—Reason and revelation in the 
theology of Maimonides, by B. Z. Bokser.—The modern religion of 
Moses Hart, by J. R. Marcus.—An American-Jewish view of the 
evolution controversy, by J. L. Blau.—Isaac Mayer Wise on the Civil 
War, by B. W. Korn. 


Jewish book annual; v. 6, 5708: 1947-48. New York, Jewish Book 
Council of America, 1947. v, 98, 104 p. 

Text in English, Hebrew and Yiddish. Besides bibliographies, book 
reviews, etc., the English section includes: Literature on Jewish music, 
by Ruth Rubin.—Recent Jewish literature in Hungary, by Francis 
Hevesi.—The books of Elijah Gaon, by J. H. Greenstone. 


The Palestine year book, 5708; review of events September 26, 1946, to 
September 15, 1947; v. 3, ed. by Sophie A. Udin. New York, Zionist 
Organization of America, 1947-48. xiv, 560 p. 

In addition to a survey of the Palestinian scene, contains informa- 
tion on Zionism in the United States, lists and directories. 


RasBINICcAL AssEMBLY OF AMERICA. Proceedings, v. 8. Forty-first, forty- 
second, forty-third, forty-fourth annual conventions. Ed. by Arthur 
H. Neulander. New York, The Assembly, 1947. viii, 401 p. 
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Publication of the Proceedings was interrupted by the war. Cur- 
tailed Proceedings for the years 1941 through 1944 are included in 
this volume. 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA. Proceedings; v. 10, 1946. Forty- 
sixth annual convention, June 24-27, New York City. Ed. by Elias 
Charry. New York, The Assembly, 1947. 


Includes resolutions, reports, lists and the papers presented at each 
session. 


PART FOUR 


Directories and Lists. 
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JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 





a DHE. UNITED. STATES" 


ACADEMIC CouNCcIL FOR THE HEBREW University (1941). Pres. Salo 

W. Baron; Sec. Isaac Mendelsohn, 1140 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C., 27. 
Purpose: T’o promote the work of the University and develop cooperation 
with academic circles in North America. 


Acuput HAavopan, see United Labor Zionist Party 
AcRo-Joint, see American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation 


Acupas IsRAEL OF AMERICA, Inc. (1912). Pres. Elijah M. Bloch; Exec. 
Dir. Michael G. Tress, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To help maintain the spiritual life of all Orthodox Jews. 

Publication: Orthodox Tribune. 


AcupAs IsRAEL, NATIONAL CounciL OF PrrcHer (1930). Pres. B. Ulman; 
Chm. Exec. Bd. Jack Goldstein, 113 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth and educate them to their responsibility 

to the Jewish nation according to the tenets of the Torah. 

Publication: Our Outlook. 


Acupbas IsRAEL WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION (1941). -Pres. Mrs. Preil; Sec. 
Mrs. N. D. Herman, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To assist refugee children in Palestine and to help maintain 

the spiritual life of Orthodox Jews all over the world. 


Acupas IsrAEL WorLD ORGANIZATION (1912). Pres. Jacob Rosenheim; 
Sec. Mrs. Lipschnitz, 2521 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Purpose: International organization of the Jewish people on orthodox 

principles. 

Publications: Orthodox Tribune; Jewish Voice. 


1 This directory includes all national Jewish organizations in existence 
for at least one year prior to June 1, 1948 which replied to the editors’ 
questionnaire. The information here given was furnished by the organi- 
zations themselves and the editors assume no responsibility for the 
accuracy of the data presented. Nor does inclusion in this list imply 
approval of the organizations by the editors or publishers.—ep. 
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Acupas IsraEL YoutH CounciL oF AMERICA (1922). Pres. Michael G. 
Tress; Exec. Dir. Morris Sherer, 113 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth in the spirit of the Torah and in that 

spirit to solve the problems that confront Jewry. 

Publications: Orthodox Tribune; Darkeinu. 


ALEXANDER Konut MermMorRIAL FounpATION (1915). Pres. Alexander 
Marx; Sec. Shalom Spiegel, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To publish works mainly in the field of Jewish grammar, 

lexicography and archeology. 


ALLIANCE IsRAELITE UNIVERSELLE, AMERICAN FRIENDS OF (1946). Pres. 

Alan M. Stroock; Sec. Haim Toledano, 2061 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To serve as liaison between the Jews in America and the 
Alliance Israelite. 


AtpHa Epsiton Put WoMEN’s FRATERNITY (1909). Natl. Dean Mrs. 
Arthur L. Bergmann; Natl. Scribe Mrs. Stanley L. Baach, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Publication: Columns of Alpha Epsilon Phi. : 


ALPHA EpsiLon Pi FRATERNITY (1913). Pres. Louis V. Heller; Exec. Sec. 
George S. Toll, 4 N. 8 St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Publications: Exoteric, a quarterly; Esoteric, a newsletter. 


ALPHA OMEGA FRATERNITY (1907). Pres. A. A. Albert; Sec. Bernard E. 
Gruber, 147 W. 42 St., N. Y..C., 18. 

Purpose: Fraternal; dental. 

Publication: Scope. 


ALPHA ZETA OmeEGA (1919). Supreme Signare Henry Agin, 9208 Yale 
St., Cleveland, O. 

Purpose: Fraternal; pharmacy. 

Publication: Azoan. 


Ameic, see American Eretz Israel Corporation 


AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH RESEARCH (1920; inc. 1929). Pres. 
Alexander Marx; Corr. Sec. A. S. Halkin, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To encourage research by aiding scholars in need and by 

giving grants for the publication of scholarly works. 

Publication: Proceedings. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR JEWISH EpucaTiIon (1939). Pres. Michael 
A. Stavitsky; Exec. Dir. Israel S. Chipkin, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To co-ordinate, guide and service Jewish education through 

research and information. 

Publication: Jewish Education News Letter. 


AMERICAN BetH JAcos CommirTeE, Inc. (1928). Chm. Leo Jung; Exec. 
Dir. Meier Schenkolewski, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To aid the Beth Jacob Schools, which provide vocational, 

religious and academic training for Jewish girls in Europe and Pales- 

tine. 
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AMERICAN BrsticaL EncycLopepia Society, Inc. (1939). Pres. George 

Frankenthaler; Sec. William Mazer, 252 W. 85 St., N. Y. C. 
Purpose: To spread knowledge and inspire love of the Bible; to collate 
and publish Torah Shelemah, a biblical encyclopedia. 


AMERICAN BrropipjAN COMMITTEE (AmBiyan) (1935). Exec. V. P. 

J. M. Budish; Exec. Sec. A. Jenofsky, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 
Purpose: To help settle Jewish victims of fascism in Birobidjan, U.S.S.R. 
Publications: Ambijan Bulletin; Nailebn. 


AMERICAN CoMMITTEE OF JEWISH WRITERS, ARTISTS AND SCIENTISTS, INC. 
(1941). Pres. B. Z. Goldberg; Chm. Joseph Brainin, 119 W. 57 St., 
NE Om Ie 

Purpose: To further Jewish anti-Fascist unity. 

Publication: Ainzkeit; Resistance. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL FoR JupaisM, Inc. (1942). Pres. Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald; Exec. Dir. Elmer Berger, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. C., 22. 

Purpose: To affirm that Jews can participate fully in the life of their 

respective countries only by regarding themselves as nationals of those 

countries and as Jews in religion alone. 

Publication: Council News. 


AMERICAN Economic CoMMITTEE FOR PALESTINE (1932). Pres. Sidney 
Musher; Sec. Edna Preiser, 250 W. 57 St., N. Y. C., 19. p 
Purpose: To help develop the economy of Palestine and provide employ- 

ment opportunities for immigrants. 


AMERICAN ERETZ IsRAEL CORPORATION (1944). Pres. Joseph M. Mazer; 

Exec. Dir. Chaim C. Belilowsky, 130 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To further trade between the United States and Palestine and 
to assist in economic development of Palestine. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF JEWS FROM CENTRAL Europe, Inc. (1941). 
Pres. Nathan Stein; Exec. V. P. Herman Muller, 1674 Broadway, 
INSYO'C.; 19% 

Purpose: To aid Central European Jews who immigrate to the United 

States or require rehabilitation in Europe. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE Heprew University, Inc. (1925). Pres. 
Dr. I. S. Wechsler; Dir. Leo W. Schwarz, 9 E. 89 St., N. Y. C., 28. 

Purpose: To support and develop the University. 

Publication: News Bulletin on the Hebrew University. 


American HunGARIAN JEWIsH FEDERATION (1944). Co-Pres. Jacob 
Hoffman and Emanuel Pollak, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7 
Purpose: To aid surviving Jews in Old Hungary. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE (1943). Exec. Sec. I. L. Kenen, 521 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 17 

Purpose: To secure rights, status and justice for European Jews in the 

post-war world and to safeguard and fulfill the rights of the Jewish 

people with respect to Palestine. 

Publication: The Bulletin. 
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AMERICAN JEwWiIsH CommiTrEE (1906). Pres. Joseph M. Proskauer; 
Exec. V. P. John Slawson, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16 

Purpose: To prevent infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews 

in any part of the world; to render assistance and take remedial action 

where necessary. 

Publications: Commentary; Committee Reporter. 


AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, see also Joint Defense Appeal 


AMERICAN JEWISH CoNGREss (constituted, 1917; re-constituted, 1922; 
re-org., 1938). Pres. Stephen S. Wise; Exec. Dir. David Petegorsky, 
1834 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To protect the rights of Jews all over the world, protect and 

extend democratic principles and further the development of the Jewish 

state in Palestine. 

Publication: Congress Weekly, Congress Record. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CoNnGREsS, WoMEN’s Division oF (1933). Pres. Justine 

Wise Polier; Exec. Sec. Esther Einbinder, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To achieve the program of the Congress; to render social 
service. 


AMERICAN JEWISH ConcREsS, see also World Jewish Congress 


AMERICAN JEWISH HisroricaL Society (1892) (sponsored by National 
Jewish Welfare Board), Pres. Lee M. Friedman; Librarian Isidore S. 
Meyer, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To maintain material on the history of the Jews in America. 

Publication: Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION (1924). Pres. 

Maurice B. Hexter; Sec. Robert Pilpel, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 
Purpose: To assist Jews to engage in agricultural pursuits and to render 
other constructive aid to Jews in countries of refuge, by financing and 
supervising projects conducted by separate organizations. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION, see also Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DistrRisuTION CommiTTeEE, Inc. (1914). Chm. 
Edward M. M. Warburg; Exec. Vice-Chm. M. A. Leavitt, 270 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 


Purpose: To develop programs and distribute funds for the rehabilitation 
and assistance of Jews overseas. 


Publication: 7.D.C. Digest, FJ. D.C. Review, F. D.C. Statistical Abstract. 


AMERICAN JEWISH JOINT DisTRIBUTION COMMITTEE YoutTH Division (1934). 
Chm. a a Galfand; Exec. Sec. Meyer Kunsky, 270 Madison Ave., 
INE Ye Gio: 


Purpose: To provide a program of activity for youth and young adults 
in connection with the work of the JDC. 


AMERICAN JEWIsH LaBor Councit (1946). Pres. Ben Gold; Sec.-Treas. 
Max Steinberg, 22 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 


Purpose: To combat anti-Semitism and racism, help in the rehabilitation 
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of surviving Jewry in Europe, support the efforts of the Jewish people in 
Palestine to secure independence, equality and statehood. 
Publication: Action Digest. 


AMERICAN JewisH Puysicians ComMITTEE (1921). Pres. Dr. Albert A. 
Epstein; Sec. David J. Kaliski, 9 E. 89 St., N. Y. G., 28. 

Purpose: To build and maintain the medical department of the Hebrew 

University in Palestine. 


AMERICAN JEWIsH YourH (Senrors) (1939). Pres. D. Donald Smith; 
Sec. Sylvia Abramson, 5229 Jefferson St., Phila. 31, Pa. 

Purpose: To protect American institutions and the rights of all men. 

Publications: The Speaker; The Pioneer. 


AMERICAN ORT FEpERATION (1922). Pres. George Backer; Exec. Vice- 
Chm. Aaron B. Tart, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 

Publications: ORT Economic Review; ORT Bulletin. 


AMERICAN ORT, Younc MEN’s AND Women’s Division (1937). Pres. 

Nat Dechter; Exec. Sec. Belle Halpern, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 
Purpose: To raise funds for ORT and disseminate knowledge of its 
program. 
Publication: ORT News Digest. 


AMERICAN Pro-FaLasHA Commirrer, Inc. (1922; inc. 1923). Chm. 
Charles P. Kramer; Sec. Daniel L. Davis, 3 E. 65 St., N. Y. C., 21. 
Purpose: To carry on educational work among Falashas. 


AMERICAN RED MocENn Dovip ror Patestineg, Inc. (1941). Pres. Louis 

Lipsky; Exec. Dir. Zalaman J. Friedman, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 1. 
Purpose: To support Palestine’s first aid agency which serves the popula - 
tion without regard to race, creed or color. 


AMERICAN TECHNION Society, see Hebrew Institute of Technology 


AMERICAN Zionist EMERGENCY CounciL (1939). Chm.-Abba Hillel 
Silver; Exec. Dir. Harry L. Shapiro, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To serve as political arm of major American Zionist Organi- 

zations. 

Publications: Palestine; Palestine Affairs. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST EMERGENCY CouncIL, see also National Young Zionist 
Actions Committee; Palestine Youth Conference 


AMERICAN ZIONIST YOUTH Commission (1940), Chm. Herman L. Weis- 
man; Co-Chm. Miriam Freund; Exec. Dir. Shlomo Bardin, 381 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To bring information about Zionism to unaffiliated youth. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


AMERICAN ZIONIst YOuTH Commission, see also Intercollegiate Zionist 
Federation of America; Junior Hadassah; Masada; Young Judaea 
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AMPAL—AMERICAN PALESTINE TRADING CORPORATION (1942). Pres. 
Albert K. Epstein; Man. Dir. A. Dickenstein, 386 Fourth Ave., 
INSGiC:BLG 

Purpose: To develop trade relations between the United States and 

Palestine; to assist in development of the economic and agricultural 

resources of Palestine. 

Publication: Report. 


AssOCIATION POUR LE RETABLISSEMENT DES INSTITUTIONS ET OEUVRES 
IsRAELITES EN FRANCE ET DANS SES POssEssIONS D?OUTREMER (ARIF) 
(1943). Pres. Robert de Rothschild; Sec. Simon Langer, 131 W. 
86 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To help reconstruct French-Jewish religious and social institu- 

tions and serve as liaison with organizations in the United States. 


Baron DE Hirscu Funp (1891). Pres. George W. Naumburg; Hon. Sec. 
Ralph F. Colin, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To train immigrants in occupations and assist in Americani- 

zation. 


Bera Sigma Ruo (1910). Pres. Solomon M. Strausberg; Sec. Archie 
Brause, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Publication: Beta Sigma Rho News Letter. 


Beru Din or America, Inc. (1940). Pres. Max Felshin; Sec. Jacob S. 
Cohen, 110 West 48 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To act as an authority in questions affecting and involving 

Jewish laws and customs. 


BetuH JAcoB CommMitTEE, INc., see American 
BrRoOBIDJAN, see American 


B’nal B’ritH (1843). Pres. Frank Goldman; Sec. Maurice Bisgyer, 1003 
K St., N. W., Wash. 1, D. C. 

Purpose: To unite Jews in a program of common action on behalf of 

youth, civic affairs, patriotism, Jewish education and public welfare. 

Publications: The National Jewish Monthly; B’nai Brith News. 


B’nat B’rirH, ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE oF (1913). Natl. Chm. Meier 
Steinbrink; Natl. Dir. Benjamin R. Epstein, Suite 601, 212 Fifth Ave., 
INY ESTO! 

Purpose: To eliminate defamation of Jews, to counteract un-American 

and anti-democratic propaganda and to promote better group relations. 

Publications: A. D. L. Bulletin; The A. D. L. Christian Friends’ Bulletin. 


B’nar B’rirH, ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGuE, see also Joint Defense Appeal 


Bnat B’rirH Hitter Founpations, Inc., (1923). Natl. Dir. Arthur J. 
Lelyveld, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To maintain youth foundations at colleges and universities. 

Publications: The Clearing House; Guide-Posts; Hillel Notes. 
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B’nat B’RirH VocaTionAL SERVICE Bureau (1938). Chm. Leon J. 
Sari. Natl. Dir. Max F. Baer, 1746 M St., N. W., Wash. 6, 


ce a To assist in occupational adjustment of Jewish youth and 
adults. 
Publication: The Career News. 


B’nar B’rtrH Women’s SUPREME CounciL (1940). Pres. Mrs. Abram’ 
Orlow; Natl Dir. Mrs. Arthur G. Laufman, 162 N. State St., Chicago 
1 


Purpose: To further and coordinate program of youth welfare and 
education; defend Jewish rights; engage in philanthropies, social action 
for Americanism, veterans affairs. 

Publications: B’nai B’rith News; Newsletter “Strictly Your Business’; Leader- 
ship Handbook; Program Calendar. 


Bnat B’RirH YoutH OrGANIZATION (1944). Natl. Dir. Rabbi Amram 
Prero, 1746 M St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 

Purpose: To conduct a synthesized Jewish and American youth program. 

Publication: The Shofar. 


Bnar Zion (1910). Pres. Harry A. Pine; Sec. Herman Z. Quittman, 
220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 1. 

Purpose: Fraternal; Zionistic. 

Publication: Bnai Lion Voice. 


B’riTH ABRAHAM, sce Independent Order 


Briru SHoiom (1905). Grand Master, Samuel E. Kratzok; Grand Sec. 
Louis I. Gilgor, 506 Pine St., Phila. 6, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: Brith Sholom News. 


Canrors AssEMBLY (1947). Pres. Max Wohlberg; Sec. David J. Putter- 
man, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To unite all cantors who serve in Conservative synagogues; to 

work towards elevating the status and standards of the cantorial pro- 

fession. 

Publication: The Cantor’s Voice. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN Raspis (1889). Pres. Abraham J. 

Feldman; Adm. Sec. Isaac E. Marcuson, 204 Bulford Pl., Macon, Ga. 
Purpose: To conserve and promote Jewish religion and learning. 
Publication: Yearbook. 


CENTRAL SEPHARDIC JEwIsH Community oF America (1941), Chm. 
Rabbi Isaac Alcalay; Exec. Dir. John J. Karpeles, 225 W. 34 St., 
NO YRIGE, 1: 

Purpose: To promote the culture, religion and welfare of Sephardic 

Jews. 

Publication: The Sephardi. 
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Crengrat YippisH CULTURE ORGANIZATION (Cyco) Inc. (1938). Chm. 

N. Chanin; Exec. Sec. C. Pupko, 425 Lafayette St., N. Y. C., 3 
Purpose: To stimulate, promote and develop Jewish cultural life. 
Publication: Die Zukunft. 


Cuapxains, sce National Association of Jewish; National Council of 
Jewish 


CoMMITTEE FOR THE FoRGOTTEN Mux.ion, Inc. (formerly Ozar Hatorah 
Inc., 1946, re-org. 1948). Natl. Chm. I. Shalom; Exec. Dir. William 
Zin Novick» 55 Wi. 42. St-saN ie Yo) Capa. 

Purpose: To aid in the relief and education of the million Jews now 

living in North Africa and the Near and Middle East. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
(1929). Chm. Mrs. Albert J. May; Sec. Mrs. Ida C. Farber, 212 Fifth 
AWerN ian Crh: 

Purpose: To promote good will, reduce overlapping in work of member 

groups. 


CONFERENCE ON JEWIsH RELATIONS, Inc. (1933; inc. 1936). Pres. Salo 
W. Baron; Treas. David Rosenstein, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To promote scientific studies of Jewish life. 

Publication: Jewish Social Studies. 


CONGRESS FOR THE SABBATH (1942). Chm. Jacob Levinson; Sec. Aaron 
Pechenick, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 
Purpose: To strengthen Sabbath observance in the United States. 


CounciL ror OrtTHODOX JEWISH ScHoots (1939). Pres. Jacob Hoffman; 
Exec. Dir. Isidor Margolis, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To organize and supervise yeshivot, talmud torahs and kinder- 
gartens; to prepare and train teachers. 

Publications: Gzlyonanu; Newsletter. 


CounciL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE Funps (1932). Pres 
Stanley C. Myers; Exec. Dir. H. L. Lurie, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19° 

Purpose: To develop standards, principles and activities in social and 

communal welfare work in the United States and Canada. 

Publication: Jewish Community. 


Deitta Pui Epstton Sorority, Inc. (1917). Pres. Libby Milberg; 
Sec. Elaine Rodbart, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 20. 
Publication: Triangle Magazine. 


DeEnvER, see Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of; Jewish Consumptive 
Relief Society of; National Home for Jewish Children at; National 
Jewish Hospital at 


DominicAN ReEpuBLic SETTLEMENT AssocrtaATION (1939). Chm. Bd. 


Maurice B. Hexter; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Ruby F. Moses, 165 Broadway, 
ING Ys Cogs 


Purpose: To aid settlement of Jewish and non-Jewish refugees. 
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Dropstz CoLttece ALUMNI AssocIATION (1924). Pres. Pinchos Wechter; 
Sec. Joseph Reider, Broad and York Sts., Phila. 32, Pa. 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the College and further the spirit 

of friendship among its graduates. 


Dropsig COLLEGE FoR HEBREW AND COGNATE LEARNING (1905; inc. 
1907). Pres. Abraham A. Neuman; Sec. Louis Gershenfeld, Broad, 
York Sts., Phila. 32, Pa. 

Purpose: To offer post-graduate education in Hebrew learning and 

other branches of Semitic culture; confers degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Publication: Jewish Quarierly Review. 


EpucatTion, see American Association for Jewish Education; Mizrachi 
National Education Committee; National Council for Jewish Educa- 
tion; United Yeshivos Board of Secular Education 


EuropEAN-JEWIsH CHILpREN’s Arp, Ina. (1934). Chm. Herman W. 

Block; Dir. of Placements Lotte Marcuse, 15 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To receive, care for and supervise placement of unacccmpanied 
refugee children; to render consultative service. 


Ex-Patients’ TuBERCULAR Home or Denver, Coto. (1908; inc. 1914). 
Pres. Fred Meyers; Sec. Samuel J. Frazin, 8000 E. Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. ; 

Purpose: To provide aftercare for tuberculosis sufferers who cannot pay. 


FEDERATION AND WELFARE Funps, see Council of Jewish 


FEDERATION OF OrtruHopox Raseis oF America, Inc. (1926). Admin. 
Com. L. Gartenhaus; Exec. Sec. Aaron Dym, 252 E. Broadway, 


INGE Y< C22. 
Purpose: To promote Judaism in America and help the Agunot in Europe. 


FEDERATION OF PALESTINE JEWs (1929). Pres. Joseph Gabriel; Exec. 
Sec. B. Mendelson, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in the United States 

and Canada; to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 

Publications: Year Book; Artzenu. 


FRANCE, see Jews from 


FREELAND LEAGUE (1942). Sec. Genl. I. N. Steinberg; Exec. Sec. Saul 
Goodman, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To acquire territory suitable for large-scale Jewish colonization. 

Publications: Freeland; Oifn Shovel. 


Free Sons of Israet (1888). G. M. Irving Fellerman; Sec. Max Ogust, 
DS Ny GEN STR IN a oe LOR Aap 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: The Free Son. 


Gauician Jews, see Union of 
Grapuate ScHoot For JewrsH’ SoctaL Work, ALuMNI oF (1926). 
Chm. Exec. Com. Philip Houtz, 19 W. 44 St., N. Y. C., 18. 


i] 
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Hazonm Lazor Zionist YoutuH (1920). Exec. Sec. Arthur Gorenstein; 
Asst. Exec. Dir. William Goldfarb, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3 : 
Purpose: To train young Jews to become chalutzim in Medinat Yisrael. 


Hapassau, THE Women’s ZIoNIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1912). 
Pres, Mrs. Samuel W. Halprin; Exec. Dir. Jeannette N. Leibel, 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To foster Zionist ideals in the United States and conduct 

health, medical and social service activities in Palestine. 

Publications: Hadassah Newsletter; Hadassah Headlines. 


HapassaH, see also Junior Hadassah 


Hacpup Harver Lreacug, Inc. (1920). Actg. Comdr. Samuel Marche, 
110 West 48 St., N. Y. C. 

Purpose: To work for a Jewish homeland in Palestine; to preserve 

records of Jewish Legion for Palestine. 

Publication: The Jewish Fusilier. 


Hapoet Hamizracut oF AMERICA (1921). Pres. H. Raphael Gold; 
Sec. Nathan Muchnik, 1133 Broadway, N.Y. C 

Purpose: To aid in the restoration of Jewish nationhood in the spirit 

and tradition of the Torah and its precepts of social justice. 

Publications: Jewish Horizon; Sabbath Voice; Kolenu. 


HasHoMER Hapati or NortuH AMERICA (1934). Pres. David Melmed; 
Sec. Zvi Reich, 42 E. 21 St., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To train youth for life on orthodox principles in Palestine; 

operates Hechalutz Hamizrachi farm. 

Publications: Hamigdal; Ohalenu; Ba’ Derech. 


HasHoMerR Harzarr (1925). Exec. Sec. Yis Kraft, 305 Broadway, 
Nig YEOR 

Purpose: To educate youth for pioneer and collective life in Palestine. 

Publications: Youth and Nation; Igeret L’bogrim; Hamenahel. 


Hesrew InstiruTE oF TEcHNoLoGy IN Harra, PALESTINE, AMERICAN 
SociETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF (1940). Pres. J. W. Wunsch; 
Exec. Dir. Judah Wattenberg, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7 

Purpose: To support the Institute and promote the technical and indus- 

trial development of Palestine. 

Publications: Technion; Technion Journal. 


HEBREW IMMIGRANT Arp Society (1885; reorg. 1901). Pres. S. A. 
Telsey; Exec. Dir. I. L. Asofsky, 425 Lafayette St., N. Y.C., 

Purpose: To provide Jewish migrants with legal documents, transporta- 

tion and temporary relief needs. 

Publication: Rescue. 


HEBREW TEACHERS COLLEGE (1921). Pres. Lewis H. Weinstein; Dean 
Risig Silberschlag, 14 Crawford St., Roxbury, 21, Mass. 

Purpose: To offer higher Jewish learning and to prepare Hebrew 

teachers. : 

Publications: Eyal; Bulletin. 
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Hesrew THEOLOGICAL CoLLecE (1922). Pres. Oscar Z. Fasman; Actg. 
Exec. Dir. Melvin Goodman, 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Purpose: To offer higher Jewish learning; to prepare rabbis, teachers 

and religious functionaries. 
Student Publications: Scribe; Hakolmos. 


Hesrew UNIon Cotuece (1875). Pres. Nelson Glueck; Chm. of Faculty 
Sheldon H. Blank, Cincinnati, O. 

Purpose: To prepare students to become rabbis, religious teachers and 

social workers; to promote Jewish studies. 

pple Rene Hebrew Union College Annual; Monthly; Hebrew Union College 
ress. 


HeBREw UNION COLLEGE AtumNi AssocIaTIOn (1884). Pres. Henry 
Berkowitz; Sec. Herman Snyder, 11 Eton St., Springfield, 8, Mass. 
Purpose: To promote the welfare of Judaism, the Hebrew Union College 

and its graduates. 
Publication: The Hebrew Union College Bulletin. 


HesREW Union CoLtticE—JEwisH INstiruTE or RELIGION, see Hebrew 
Union College; Jewish Institute of Religion 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY, see Academic Council for; American Friends of; 
see also American Jewish Physicians Committee 


HecHALuTzZ ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1935). Pub. Shulamit Bern- 
stein; Treas. Aryeh Menzel, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. C., 1. 

Purpose: To give vocational guidance, train Jewish youth for work in 

Palestine and help American professionals to emigrate there. 

Publication: Palestine Information and Professional Bulletin. 


HIAS, see Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
Hite. Founpation, see B’nai B’rith 


HistaDRUTH IvrirH oF AMERICA (1916, reorg. 1922). Pres. Samuel J. 
Borowsky; Exec. Dir. Mordecai Halevi, 165 W. 46 St., N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To promote Hebrew language and literature, publish books 

and periodicals and foster Hebraic ideals. 

Publications: Hadoar; Hamosaf Lakorei Hatzair; Hadoar Lanoar; Hebrew 
World. 


HistaprutTH IvrirH, HEBREW YOUTH ORGANIZATION OF (1936). Exec. 
Sec. Batsheva Fishman; Chm. Exec. Bd. Esther Wise, 165 W. 46 St., 


Ney. Cis 
Purpose: To disseminate Hebrew culture among American Jewish 
youth; to encourage identification with the culture of Palestine. 


Publications: Niv; Alim. 


Huncarian, see American Hungarian Jewish Federation; United Hun- 
garian Jews of America 
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INDEPENDENT OrpeER B’rRITH ABRAHAM (1887). G. M. Harold O. N. — 
Frankel; Sec. Abraham H. Hollander, 37 E. 7 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Publication: B’rith Abraham. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ZIONISt FEDERATION OF AMERICA (1945). Pres. 
Norman Feinberg; Sec. William Strum, 2049 E. 105 St., Cleve- 
land 6, O. e 

Purpose: To organize and integrate all student Zionists of America 

within one organization. 

Publications: The Student Zionist; Izfacts. 


INTERNATIONAL WoRKERS ORDER, see Jewish People’s Fraternal Order of 


IorA Tuera Law Fraternity (1918). Pres. Cecil A. Citron; Sec. 
Martin D. Cowan, 45 John St., N. Y. C., 7. 


Jewish Acapemy oF ARTs AND ScrENCcES (1926; inc. 1927). Pres. Chaim 
Tchernowitz; Sec. Abraham Burstein, 46 W. 83 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To encourage Jewish achievement in scholarship and the 

arts; to publish writings of value. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


Jewish AGENCY FOR PALESTINE, AMERICAN SECTION OF (1943). Chm. 
Abba Hillel Silver, 16 E. 66 St., N. Y. C., 21. 


Jewish AGRICULTURAL Socrety, Inc. (1900). Pres. Harry H. Cohen; 
Mg. Dir. Gabriel Davidson, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To encourage farming among Jews in the United States, 

Publication: The Jewish Farmer. 


JewisH Book Councit or AMERICA (1940) (sponsored by National Jewish 
Welfare Board). Pres. Solomon Grayzel; Exec. Sec. Philip Goodman, 
ARS 1B, SY asNtes ING WE LOrs 16). 

Purpose: To diffuse knowledge of Jewish books and cultivate sustained 

interest in them. 

Publications: In Jewish Bookland; Fewish Book Annual. 


JewtsH BRAILLE INstTiruTE OF AMERICA, INc. (1931). Pres. Mrs. Samuel 
R. Wachtell; Exec. V. P. Leopold Dubov, 1846 Harrison Ave., 
INPRYSE Gis oo: 

Purpose: To promote the cultural and religious welfare of the Jewish 

blind in the United States and throughout the English-speaking world. 

Publications: Jewish Braille Review; Braille Musician. 


JewisH CHauTaugua Society (1893; inc. 1899). Chm. Leon L. Berko- 
witz; Dir. Arthur L. Reinhart, Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 20, O. 
Purpose: To dispel prejudice through education. 


Jewish CONCILIATION Boarp oF America, Inc. (1930). Pres. Israel 
Goldstein; Exec. Sec. Louis Richman, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To achieve adjustment of Jewish cases. 
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Jewish ConsumpTIvE Retier Association, see Mount Sinai-Duarte 
National Medica! Center 


JewisH Consumptives’ Reiier Sociery or Denver (1904). Pres. Henry 

J. Schwartz; Sec. Lewis I. Miller, P. O. Box 537 Denver 1, Colo. 
Purpose: To provide free care and treatment for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis. 


Publication: 7. C. R. S. Bulletin. 


Jewish CoNsuMPTIVE RELIEF SociETY AUXILIARIES, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
(1904; re-org. 1936). Pres. Mrs. Mark Harris; Sec. Lewis I. Miller, 
266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Purpose: To combat tuberculosis. 


Publication: 7. C. R. S. Bulletin. 


JEwIsH CuLTUuRAL Reconstruction, Inc. (1947). Pres. Salo W. Baron; 
Exec. Sec. Joshua Starr, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To take title to heirless and unidentified Jewish cultural 

property in various European countries. 


JewisH Epucarion, see American Association for; National Council for 


Jewish FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, AMERICAN Counct. oF (1934). 
Sec. George O. Arkin, 1 Wall St., N. Y. C., 5. 
Purpose: To coordinate fraternal groups. 


JewisH InrorMation Bureau (1932). Chm. Bernard G. Richards; Sec. 
Herman W. Bernstein, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To serve as clearing house of information; to answer inquiries 

and supply data on all phases of Jewish life and thought and community 

activities. 


EWIsH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION (1922; chartered 1923). Pres. Nelson 
Glueck; Chm. Bd. of Trustees Joseph M. Levine, 40 W. 68 St., N.Y.C., 


283 
Purpose: To train for rabbinate, Jewish education and community 


service. 
Publication: News Bulletin. 


Jewisu InstiruTE or Reticion, ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF (1926). Pres, 
Edward E. Klein; Sec. Avram Soltes, Temple Rodeph Sholom, 7 W. 


83)St. Na YeC: 
Purpose: To advance the interest of the Institute, maintain fellowship 


among the graduates and stimulate scholarship. 


Jewish Lasor Committee (1934). Chm. Adolph Held; Exec. Sec. 
Jacob Pat, 175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C., 2. 

Purpose: To aid Jewish and non-Jewish labor institutions overseas; to 

combat anti-Semitism and prevent the spread of fascist propaganda in 

America. 

Publications: Facts and Opinions; Voice of the Unconquered; Labor Reports. 


JewisH Lasor Counc, see American 


Jewisu Lecion, see Hagdud Haivri League 
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Jewish Museum (1944) (sponsored by Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America). Curator Stephen S. Kayser; Research Fellow Guido Schoen- 
berger, 1109 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 28. ; 

Purpose: To display and promote the visual values in Jewish tradition. 


Jewish Music Forum (1939). Chm. Joseph Yasser; Sec. Herman 
Berlinski, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To advance Jewish music. 

Publication: Annual Bulletin. 


Jewish Nationat Funp (1910; inc. 1926). Pres. Morris Rothenberg; 
Exec. Dir. Mendel N. Fisher, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. G., 17. 

Purpose: To raise funds to purchase and develop the soil of Palestine as 

the inalienable property of the entire Jewish people. 

Publications: 7. NV. F. News Bulletin; Land and Life. 


Jewisu Nationat Workers’ ALLIANCE OF AMERICA (1912). Pres. David 
Pinski; Sec. Louis Segal, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: Fraternal, benevolent and educational. 

Publications: Alliance Voice; Yiddishe Derziung. 


Jewish OccupationaL Councit (1939). Pres. Herman A. Gray; Exec, 
Dir. Eli E. Cohen, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To serve as the central service and co-ordinating agency in the 

field of vocational guidance. ’ 


Jewisn Peace FELLowsuip(1942). Chm. Jerome Malino; Treas. Eliza- 
beth Field, 132 Morningside Drive, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To clarify the relationship of Judaism to pacifism and to aid 

conscientious objectors. 

Publication: FPF Tidings. 


JewisH PEopLES FRATERNAL ORDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKERS 
Orover, Inc. (1930). Pres. Albert E. Kahn; Sec. Rubin Saltzman, 
80) Hifth Ave.; NY. C., 11. 

Purpose: Fraternal, benevolent, educational. 

Publications: Jewish Fraternalist; Unzer Vort; Yungvarg. 


JewisH PuBLicaTion Society or AmMeErRIcA (1888). Pres. J. Solis-Cohen, 
Jr.; Exec. V. P. Maurice Jacobs, 222 N. 15 St., Phila. 2, Pa. 

Purpose: To publish and distribute literary, scientific and religious works 

of Jewish content in English, Hebrew, Yiddish and other languages. 

Publication: American Jewish Year Book. 


Jewish ReconsrructionisT Founpation, Inc. (1940). Pres. Leopold J. 
Sneider; Exec. Sec. Hannah L. Goldberg, 15 W. 86 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To advance Judaism as a religious civilization and build 

Palestine as a Jewish homeland. 

Publication: The Reconstructionist. 


JewisH SABBATH ALLIANCE OF America, INc. (1905). Exec. Sec. Wm, 
Rosenberg, 302 E. 14 St., N. Y. C., 3. 


Purpose: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath; to 
protect such observers. 
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JewisH SocraList VERBAND OF AMERICA (1921). Chm. Admin. Com. 
N. Chanin; Nat. Sec. I. Levin-Shatzkes, 175 E. Broadway, N.Y.C., 2. 

Soltek To spread socialism among Jewish workers in the United 
tates. 

Publication: Der Wecker. 


JeEwisH STATISTICAL BuREAU (1932). Pres. S. Ralph Lazarus; Exec. Sec. 
H. S. Linfield, 320 Broadway, N. Y. C., 7 

Purpose: To prepare statistics on Jews in the United States and to 

maintain directories of Jewish organizations, rabbis and religious bodies, 


JewisH TEAcHERS’ SEMINARY AND PEopLE’s University (1918). Chm. 
Exec. Com. M. L. Brown; Dir. B. D. Weinryb, 154 E. 70 St., N. Y. C., 
Zi 

Purpose: To train men and women in the light of scientific knowledge 

and historical Jewish ideals for the Jewish teaching profession, for research 

and community service; to disseminate Jewish culture among the general 
public. 

Publication: The Jewish Review. 


Jewisu TeELecrapuic Acency, Inc. (1917; re-org. 1935). Pres. George 
Backer; Ed. Boris Smolar, 106 E. 41 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To collect and disseminate authoritative Jewish news. 

Publication: News Builetins. 


JewisH THEATRICAL GuILp or America, Inc. (1923). Pres. Eddie Cantor; 
Exec. Sec. Dave Ferguson, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: Non-sectarian theatrical charity. 


Jewish THEOLocIcAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA (1886; re-org. 1902). 
Pres. Louis Finkelstein; Provost Simon Greenberg, Broadway at 122 St., 


NY. C.,:27. 
Purpose: To train rabbis and teachers; to conduct research. 


JewisH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA, see also Jewish Museum; 
National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies 


Jewish War VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (1896; inc. 
1920). Natl. Comdr. Julius Klein; Actg. Exec. Dir. Ben Kaufman, 
ESO) VG: TS i IND Gx Cog ZEEE 

Purpose: To uphold the good name of the Jew; to aid needy members 

and their families. 

Publication: The Jewish Veteran. 


Jewisu WELFARE Boarp, see National 


Jews From France, Inc. (1942). Pres. Raphael Ginzberg; Exec. Sec. 
Mrs. Sophie Klatchkin, 214 W. 92 St., N. Y. C., 25. 

Purpose: To reunite families by locating relatives in the United States 

for persons residing in France; to assist Jewish orphans in France; to 

contact Jewish organizations in France. 
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Jornt DerensE APPEAL OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AND ANTI- 
DEFAMATION LEAGUE oF B’Nar B’rirH (1941). Exec. Dir. Victor 
Garner,j1 19) W.357St.,.Ny¥s, C589: 

Purpose: To raise funds for the activities of the American Jewish Com- 

mittee and Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 


Jomr Distrisution CommirTEE, see American Jewish 


Junror Hapassau (1920). Pres. Zelda Funk; Exec. Sec. Alice B. Jacob- 
son, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To aid in the upbuilding of a Jewish National Home in 

Palestine; to propagate Zionist ideals in America. 

Publications: Junior Hadassah, News Bulletin. 


Junior Mizracut Women’s ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1940). Pres. 
Frieda Chesir; Exec. Dir. Beatrice Susskind, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 
10. 

Purpose: To establish children’s homes in Palestine in a supervised 

Orthodox Jewish environment; to further Zionist ideals and traditional 

Judaism in America. 

Publication: Junior Mizrachi Women’s News. 


Kappa Nu Fraternity (1911). Pres. Garson Meyer; Sec. Nathaniel 
Mintz, 924 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 
Publications: Kappa Nu Review; K. N. Reporter. 


KeErREN Hayesop, see Palestine Foundation Fund 
KEREN KAYEMETH, see Jewish National Fund 


Lasor ZIonist COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF AND REHABILITATION (inc., 
1946). Chm. Louis Segal; Sec. Dir. Z. Baumgold, 673 Broadway. 
INGEYs Chal2? 

Purpose: For relief and maintenance of children’s homes, centers, 

libraries, co-operatives and foster parents service. 


Lazor ZIONIStT ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—POALE Zion (1907). Pres. 
Baruch Zuckerman; Exec. Sec. Berl Frymer, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To ensure the labor and progressive character of the Jewish 

state in Palestine. 

Publications: Yiddisher Kemfer; Jewish Frontier; Labor Zionist News. 


Lazor Zionist YoutH, Hasonm (1920). Exec. Sec. Arthur Gorenstein; 

Asst. Exec. Dir. William Goldfarb, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 
Purpose: To train young Jews to become halutzim in Israel. 
Publications: Furrows; Haboneh; Menahel; Alot. 


LAsor ZIONIsT, see also National Committee for Labor Palestine 


LamppA Omicron GAMMA NATIONAL OsTEOPATHIC FRATERNITY (1924). 
Pres. Abraham Levin; Corr. Sec. Otto M. Kurschner, 1319 N. 52 St., 
Phila. 31, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; osteopathy. 

Publication: L. O. G. Book; L. O. G. Directory. 
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LEAGUE For REtictous LABOR IN PALESTINE (1941). Pres. Isaac Rivkind, 

Exec. Dir. M. Edelbaum, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. : 
Purpose: To promote the ideals of religious labor in Palestine in the 
United States; to assist the religious labor movement in Palestine. 
Publication: Bulletin. 


LEAGUE FOR SAFEGUARDING THE Frxiry OF THE SABBATH AGAINST Pos- 
SIBLE ENCROACHMENT BY CALENDAR Rerorm (1929). Pres. Herbert 
S. Goldstein; Sec. Isaac Rosengarten, 120 W. 76 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: To safeguard the fixity of the Sabbath against introduction 

of the blank day device in calendar reform. 


Lert PoALe Zion, see United Labor Zionist Party 


Leo N. Levi Memortar Hosprrav Association (1910). Pres. A. B. Frey; 
Adm. Regina H. Kaplan, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Purpose: To maintain a free non-sectarian hospita! for the treatment of 

rheumatic and arthritic diseases. 

Publication: Levit Messenger. 


LirHuaniANn Jews, Inc., AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR (1939). Pres. Elias 
Fife; Sec. Philipp Greenblatt, 750 Grand Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 
Purpose: To foster relations of Lithuanian Jews in America and to help 
Jews in Europe and Palestine. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


Louis LA Mep LirerArRy FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF HEBREW 
AND YippisH LireRATuRE (1939). Chm. S. Niger, 9235 Doheny Rd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. i 

Purpose: To help maintain bi-lingual literature. 


Maccasi; see United States 


Masapa, YounG ZIonists OF AMERICA (1933). Pres. Jacob M. Snyder; 
Exec. Dir. Abraham Cohen, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16 

Purpose: To encourage pioneering in Palestine; to participate actively 

in American Jewish life. 

Publication: Masada News. 


MeENorRAH AssocIATION, Inc. (1929). Chance. Henry Hurwitz; Sec. 
Harry Starr, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To study and advance Jewish culture and ideals. 

Publication: Yhe Menorah Journal. 


Mizracut NationaL EpucaTion CommitTEE (1940). Pres. Jacob Hoff- 
man; Exec. Dir. Isidor Margolis, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To organize and supervise Yeshivas and Talmud Torahs; 

to prepare and train teachers. 

Publications: Gilyonanu; Newsletter. 
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Mizracut ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1911). Pres. Leon Gellman; 
Exec. V. P. Max Kirshblum, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth in the spirit 

of traditional Judaism. 

Publications: Jewish Outlook; Der Mizrachi Weg. 


Mizracut WomeEN’s ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1925). Pres. Mrs. 
Simcha Rabinowitz; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Augusta L. Wein, 1133 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To maintain schools and nurseries in Palestine in an environ- 

ment of traditional Judaism; to conduct cultural activities for the pur- 

pose of disseminating Zionist ideals and strengthening traditional 

Judaism in America. 

Publications: The Mizrachi Woman; Cultural Guide. 


Mizracui, see also American Eretz Israel Corporation; Junior Mizrachi; 
Hapoel Hamizrachi 


Mouexr Association OF Unirep Srares (1942). Pres. Max Felshin; 

Exec. Sec. Samuel L. Skolnick, 110 West 48 St., N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: To promote observance of the ritual of circumcision. 
Publication: Ritual Circumcision. 


Mount Sinat-Duarte NationaL MepicaL CENTER (consolidating the 
Jewish Consumptive Relief Association, Mount Sinai Hospital and 
Clinic of Los Angeles) (1947). Pres. Louis Tabak; Exec. Dir. Samuel 
H. Golter, 208 W. 8 St., Los Angeles, 14. 

Purpose: To maintain a free medical center for the treatment of tubercu- 

losis, non-tuberculous chest diseases, and other long-term major illnesses; 

post-graduate medical education. 

Publication: News Letter. 


Mu SicMA FRATERNITY (1906; inc. 1925). Grand Lumen Marvin D. 
Frankel; Grand Felium Robert Goldenberg, 11 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Lamp. 


Mu SicMa Pr Fraternity (1932). Chanc. Leonard White; Corr. Sec. 
Sam Yarost, 4170 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Purpose: Fraternal; optometry. 


NatTIonAL ACADEMY FOR ADULT JEWIsH Srupies (1940). Pres. Louis 

Finkelstein; Natl. Dir. Israel M. Goldman, 3080 Broadway, N.Y.C., 27. 
Purpose: To promote programs of adult Jewish education in congrega- 
tions of members of the Rabbinical Assembly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JEWISH CENTER Workers (1918). Pres. 
Sanford Solendar; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Edith W. Elson, Rm. 1404, 55 W. 
AD St. NYC 1:8: 

Purpose: To promote the welfare, training and standards of center 

workers. 

Publication: Jewish Center Worker. 
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NatTIonAL AssocriaTION OF JEWISH CHAPLAINS (1946). Pres. Emanuel 

Rackman; Sec. Abraham Ruderman, 120-09 196 St., St. Albans, N. Y. 
Purpose: To promote fellowship among and advance the common 
interests of all chaplains in and out of the service. 


NationaL AssociaTION OF TEMPLE SEecRETARIES (1941). Pres. Irving 
I. Katz, 20 Gladstone Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Purpose: To enable members to fulfill their functions more effectively. 


NaTIONAL ComMiTTEE FOR Lasor PatestinE (1923). Chm, Joseph 
Schlossberg; Sec. Isaac Hamlin, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To provide funds for Histadrut; to help refugees to Palestine 

and assist the labor movement. 

Publications: Histadrut Foto-News; Trade Union Yearbook. 


NATIONAL CoMMITTEE FOR Lasor PALESTINE, AMERICAN TRADE UNION 
Councit oF (formerly Trade Union Division of National Committee 
for Labor Palestine; reorg. 1947). Chm. Joseph Breslaw; Exec. 
Sec. Isidor Laderman, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To collect funds and solicit moral and political assistance from 

trade union organizations and members for the Histadrut and the State 

of Israel. 


Nationat Community RELATIONS Apvisory Counci. (1944). Chm. 
Henry Epstein; Exec. Dir. Isaiah M. Minkoff, 295 Madison Ave., 
Neg er Ceo 17. 

Purpose: To formulate policy in the field of community relations in the 

United States; to co-ordinate the work of national and local Jewish 

agencies engaged in community relations activities. 

Publication: Legisiative Information Bulletin. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SoctaL WELFARE (1899). Pres. Samuel 

Levine; Sec. Herbert H. Aptekar, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To discuss Jewish social and economic welfare problems. 
Publication: Jewish Social Service Quarterly. 


NationaL Councit ror Jewish Epucation (1924). Pres. Judah Pilch; 
Corr. Sec. Henry R. Goldberg, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C., 19. 

Purpose: To further the creation of a protession of Jewish education; 

to improve the quality of Jewish instruction. ~ 

Publications: Jewish Education; Sheviley Hahinuch. 


NATIONAL CouncIL OF JEWIsH CHAPLAINS IN PENAL Institutions (1935). 
Pres. Herbert I. Bloom; Sec. Herman Rikelman, 228 E, 19 St., 
Nee Yer C5038 

Purpose: To prevent delinquency among adults; to rehabilitate de- 

linquents. 

Publication: Chaplaincy News Letter. 


NATIONAL Councit oF JEwisH WomeEN (1893). Pres. Mrs. Joseph M. 
Welt; Exec. Dir. Elsie Elfenbein, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To offer a program of service and education for action in the 

fields of social legislation and Jewish social welfare. 

Publication: The Council Woman. 
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NationaL CounciL OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR PALESTINE (1923). Exec. 
Pres. M. I. Goldman; Exec. Sec. Samuel Goldstein, 248 W. 105 St., 
INGeYe) Ch 253 

Purpose: To assist in fund raising for Palestine; to propagate the Zionist 

ideal among fraternal groups. 

Publication: U. P. A. Report. 


NATIONAL DrserTION Bureau, Inc. (1914). Pres. Walter H. Liebman; 
Exec. Dir. Jacob T. Zukerman, 105 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To locate family deserters, effect reconciliations where feasible, 

arrange for separate support and prosecution when necessary; to give 

legal advice to social agencies. 


NatIonAL FARM SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE (1896). Pres. James Work, 
Sec. E. M. Belfield, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Purpose: To prepare young men to become farmers or workers in agri- 

culture or allied industries, in agricultural education, or in the biological 

or physical sciences. To provide young men with an academic, cultural 

and scientific education. 


NarionaL Farm ScHoot and Junior CoLLeGe, ALUMNI (1900). Pres. 
Samuel Golden; Sec. S. B. Samuels, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Publication: Alwnni Gleanings. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH MEN’s CLups (1929). Pres. Arthur 
S. Bruckman; Sec. Milton Nevins, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To further traditional Judaism by preparing programs and 

materials of Jewish content for men’s clubs. 

Publication: The Torch. 


NatIionaAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS (1923). Pres. S. 
Herbert Kaufman; Exec. Dir. Arthur L. Reinhart, Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati 20, O. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, social 

service and related activities. 

Publication: Jewish Layman. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS (1913). Pres. Mrs. L. A. 
Rosett; Exec. Dir. J. Evans, Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 
2 ©! 

Purpose: To achieve cooperation between sisterhoods; to stimulate 

spiritual and educational activity. 

Publication: Topics and Trends. 


NationaL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE YouTH (1939). Pres. Leonard H. 
Spring; Dir. Samuel Cook, 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, O. 

Purpose: To unite youth of congregations; to help Jewish youth and to 

promote the cause of the synagogue. 

Publications: The Messenger; The Youth Leader. 


NatIonAL Home For JEwisH CHILDREN AT DENVER (1907). Pres. Mrs. 
Fannie E. Lorber, 710 17 St., Denver 2, Colo. 

Purpose: To care for children of tubercular poor; to care for child 

sufferers from bronchial asthma. 

Publication: Home Journal. 
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NATIONAL JEWIsH ComMITTEE ON Scoutine (1926). Chm. Frank L. Weil; 
Exec. Sec. Harry Lasker, c/o Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
INSY.Gi5 £6" 
Purpose: To stimulate Boy Scout activity among Jewish boys. 
Publication: Scouting and the Jewish Boy. 


NATIONAL JEwisH HospiraL AT DENVER (1899). Pres. Milton L. Anfenger; 
Exec. Dir. Samuel Schaefer, 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo. 
Purpose: To treat needy victims of tuberculosis and allied diseases; to 
conduct research and education. 
Publication: News of the National. 


NaTIonaL Jewish Music Counar (1944) (sponsored by National Jewish 
Welfare Board) Chm. Mrs. Frank Cohen; Dir. Leah Jaffe, 145 E. 
2S CIN. Yei@ aul Ox 

Purpose: To encourage interest and participation in Jewish musical 

activities and to stimulate creativity in the field of Jewish music. 

Publication: Jewish Music Notes. 


NationaL JEwisH YourH PLANNING Commission (1946) (sponsored by 
National Jewish Welfare Board). Chm. Arnulf M. Pins, 145 E. 32 St., 
IN-D¥ECr 116) 

Purpose: To stimulate an active Jewish youth participation in Jewish 

communal affairs and to develop Jewish youth leadership. 

Publication: Jewish Youth Review. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE Boarp (1917) (Natl. Assn. of Jewish Com- 
munity Centers and YM-YWHAs). Pres. Frank L. Weil; Exec. Dir. 
S. D. Gershovitz, 145 E. 32 St., N. Y.C., 16. 

Purpose: To promote the religious, cultural, health, recreational and 

social well-being of Jews, particularly young people. 

Publication: FWB Circle. 


NATIONAL JEWIsH WELFARE Boarp, see also American Jewish Historical 
Society; Jewish Book Council of America; National Jewish Committee 
on Scouting; National Jewish Music Council; National Jewish Youth 
Planning Commission; World Federation of YMHAs and Jewish 
Community Centers 


NATIONAL Sick FuNpD oF PALESTINE, INC., AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
(1946). Chm. Israel Posnansky; Gen. Sec. Gabriel A. Wechsler, 
TIS WA2 St. NYS El18: 

Purpose: To raise funds for the erection of the Zipporah Klausner 

Memorial Hospital in Palestine; to send medical supplies and equipment 

to the National Sick Fund of Palestine. 


NatTionaL Younc Zionisr Actions CommitrEE (1944). Chm. Daniel 

Fliderblum; Exec. Sec. Leah Siderowitz, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y.C., 17. 
Purpose: To co-ordinate and initiate Zionist youth activities of a political 
nature. 


Publication: V1.ZAC Bulletin. 
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Ner IsraEL RABBINICAL COLLEGE OF America (1933). Chm. Bd. of 
Educ. Jacob I. Ruderman; Exec. Dir. Herman N. Neuberger, 4411 
Garrison Blvd., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Purpose: To offer instruction in Talmud, Biblical, Hebrew studies and 

higher Semitic learning; to train rabbis. 


NETHERLANDS-JEWisH Soctery, Inc. (1940). Pres. P. Fernandes; Sec. 
R. Solomon, 50 Broad St., N. Y. C., 4. 

Purpose: To organize social and charitable activities in the interests 

of Netherland Jews; to assist in Americanization. 


ORT, sce American ORT Federation; Women’s American 

OrtHopox JEwIsH ConGREGATIONS, see Union of 

OrtrHopox Rassis, see Federation of; Union of 

OrrHopox ScHOOLs, see Council for 

OSE, Inc., AMericAN ComMIrrer oF (1940). Chm. Exec. Com. Boris 
Pregel; Sec. Leon Wulman, 24 W. 40 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To promote health, hygiene, sanitation and the care of children. 

Publication: American OSE Review. 

PaLEsTINE Economic CoRPORATION (1926). Chm. Robert Szold; Sec 


Aaron Baroway, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 22. 
Purpose: To facilitate investment in Palestinian enterprises. 


‘ 


PALESTINE FouNDATION Funp, Inc. (1922). Pres. Charles Ress; Exec. 
Dir. Sarah Behrman, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Keren Hayesod—the main financial 

instrument of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


PALESTINE INSTITUTIONS, FEDERATED CounciL or (1940). Pres. David 
L. Meckler; Exec. V. P. Abraham Horowitz, 38 Park Row, N.Y.C., 7. 

Purpose: To raise funds for independent, religious, educational and 
welfare institutions in Palestine. 


PavesTinE LicuHTHouse (1927). Pres. Mrs. Samuel D. Friedman; Sec. 
Mrs. Robert Weil, 2109 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Purpose: To care for the blind of Palestine and Europe; to educate and 

train in arts and crafts. 


PALESTINE SyMPpHONIC CHorr Projecr (1938). Chm. Myro Glass; 
Vice-Chm. Jacob Weinberg, 3143 Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
Purpose: To colonize Jewish artists and their families in Palestine. 


PALESTINE YOUTH CONFERENCE (1946). Exec. Sec. Leah Siderowitz, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To enlist “volunteer service to Palestine” e. g., fund raising, 

speaker’s bureau, organizational and cultural activities, etc. 

Publications: Program Atds: Palestine Youth Conference Brochure. 
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PALESTINE, see also American Committee for; American Red Mogen 
Dovid; National Committee for Labor; National Committee of Organ- 
izations for; National Sick Fund; Women’s League for 


PALESTINIAN InstITUTIONS, AMERICAN Funp FoR (Inc. As AMERICAN 
PALESTINE Funp, 1939), Pres. Edward A. Norman; Exec. Dir. Itzhak 
Norman, 267 W. 71 St., N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To raise funds for various Palestinian institutions. ; 


Pur ALtpHA Fraternity, Inc. (1914). Pres. Herbert Robinson; Exec. 
Sec. Alexander Goodman, 210 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Publications: Phi Alpha Quarterly; Bulletin. 


Pur Ersiton Pi FRATERNITY (1904). Grand Sup. Norman Korff; Exec. 
Sec. Paul B. Spiwak, 520 Lewis Tower, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Publication: Phi Epsilon Pi Quarterly. 


Pur LamppaA Kappa FRATERNITY (1907). Pres. Sidney Rubenfeld; 
Sec. Harry Epstein, 401 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; medical. 

Publication: The Quarterly. 


Pur Sigma DELTA FRATERNITY (1909). Pres. Theodore G. Rich; Exec. 
Sec. Joseph Kruger, 47 W. 43 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Deltan. 


Pur Sicma SicmMaA Sorority (1913). Grand Archon Thelma B. Zackin; 
Exec. Sec. Esther Malter, 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Purpose: Sorority; educational; philanthropic. 

Publication: The Sphinx. 


Pr Lamppa Pur FRATERNITY (1895). Pres. William Melniker; Sec. 
Isaac Mark, Jr., 1440 Broadway, N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: Tripod of Pi Lambda Phi. 


PIONEER WoMEN’s ORGANIZATION (1925). Pres. Bert Goldstein; Treas. 
Sonia Lehr, 45 E. 17 St., N. Y.C., 3. 

Purpose: To build Palestine along cooperative lines and achieve social 

improvement in the United States. 

Publication: Pzoneer Woman. 


Pi Tau Pi Fraternity (1908). Pres. Ralph Goldsticker, Jr.; Sec. Charles 
Kahn, Jr., 200 Marvin Rd., Phila. 17, Pa. 
Publication: Pitaupian. 


Poae Zion, see Labor Zionist Organization of America 


Potts Jews Inc., AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR (1908). Pres. Samuel 
Reese; Exec. Sec. Samuel Tennenbaum, 225 W. 34 St., N. Y. C., 1. 
Purpose: To offer relief and legal advice to Polish Jews; to settle Polish 

Jews and D. P. orphans in Palestine. 
Publications: Polish Jews; Newsletter; Bulletin. 
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Porisn Jews, Inc., NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF (1940). Pres. Joseph 
Thon; Exec. Dir. George H. Kowarski, 214 W. 92 St., N. Y. C., 25. 
Purpose: Charitable, educational and social. 


PROGRESSIVE ORDER OF THE West (1896). G. M. Leon Zimmerman; 
G. Sec. Morris Shapiro, 705 Chestnut St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA (1900). Pres. David Aronson; 
Exec. V. Pres. Max J. Routtenberg, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 
Purpose: To conserve and promote traditional Judaism; to cooperate 
with the Jewish Theological Seminary and the United Synagogue of 

America. 
Publication: Conservative Judaism. 


RABBINICAL CounciL or AmeEricA (1923; re-org. 1935; inc. 1945). 
Pres. Israel Tabak; Exec. V. Pres. Morris Max, 331 Madison Ave., 
INpYia5 Gis, le 

Purpose: To promote Orthodox Judaism; to support the Yeshiva Uni- 

versity and the Hebrew Theological College of Chicago. 


RECONSTRUCTIONIST FOUNDATION, see Jewish 
Rep MoceEn Dov, see American 


ReFruGEE Economic Corporation (inc. 1934). Pres. Charles J. Liebman; 
Sec. George W. Naumburg, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 22. 

Purpose: To assist in the economic rehabilitation of refugees and dis- 

placed persons. 

Publication: Annual Report. 


Rexicious EMERGENCY CounciL CuHieF RABBI OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMER- 
ICAN CHAPTER OF, (1938). Pres. Arthur I. LeVine; Sec. Moses Schon- 
feld, 55 Leonard St., N. Y. C., 13. 


Purpose: To provide funds for religious reconstruction in Europe. 


Rescue Cumpren, Inc. (1946). Chm. Exec. Com. Herbert Tenzer; 
Exec. Dir. Wm. Z. Novick, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To care for Jewish war orphans in Europe. 


REvIsIonists, see United Zionists 


Ruo Pr Put PHARMACEUTICAL FRATERNITY (1919). Sup. Councillor M. 
Haberman; Dir. Pub. Rel. Maurice Goldsmith, 9 George St., Chelsea 
50, Mass. 

Purpose: Fraternal; pharmacy. 

Publication: Rope News. 


ROUMANIAN JEws, see United 


Russian Jews, Inc., Unton or (1941). Chm. Mark Wischnitzer; Exec. 
Sec. Konstantin Leites, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: To establish contact between Jews in the Soviet Union and 

relatives in the Americas; to offer relief. 

Publication: Yevreyski Mir (The Fewish World). 
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ScouTine, see National Jewish Committee on 


SEPHARDIC JEWISH BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA, INc. (1915). Pres. David 
ne Barocas; Exec. Dir. Hyman M. Nadjari, 1380 Jerome Ave., N.Y.C., 
Ze 
Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 
welfare of its members. 
Publication: El Hermanado. 


SEPHARDIC, see also Central Sephardic Jewish Community of America; 
Union of Sephardic Congregations 


Sicma ALPHA Mu Fraternity (1909). Exec. Sec. James C. Hammer- 
stein, 100 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Publication: The Ociagonian. 


Sicma Dettra Tau Sorority (1917). Pres. Doris Lesser Garbose; Exec. 
Sec. Trudy K. Turkell, 7645 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IIl. 
Publication: The Torch. 


Sicma Iota ZETA VETERINARY MepicaL FRATERNITY (1933). Pres. 
Solomon Mirin; Sec. Alan A. Livingston, 30-76 31 St., Long Island 
City 2, N. Y. 

Purpose: Fraternal; veterinary. 

Publication: Stigma Iota Zeta News. 


SociaL WELFARE, see National Conference of Jewish 


SynacocuEe Councit or AMERICA (1925). Pres. William F. Rosenblum; 
Asst. to Pres. Ahron Opher, 3785 Broadway, N. Y. C., 32. 

Purpose: To provide a council comprising national congregational and 

rabbinical organizations. 


TarsputT—Women’s Division oF THE HisrapRuTH IvritH (1939; re-oog, 
1947). Pres. Mrs. David L. Isaacs; Sec. Freda S. Burk, 7 W. 74 St., 


WN Wo lOhy CRE 
Purpose: To advance Hebrew culture in the United States and Palestine. 


Tau DELTA Pui FRATERNITY (1910). Pres. A. L. Baris; Exec. Sec. Ned 
Rosing, 81 Reade St., N. Y. C., 7. 
Publication: The Pyramid. 


Tau Epsiton Put FRATERNITY (1921). Consul Frederic R. Mann; Exec. 
Sec. Sidney S. Suntag, 627 W. 115 St., N.Y. C., 25. 
Publication: The Plume. 


Tau Epsiton Ruo Fraternity (1921). Exec. Chanc. Benjamin D. Jaffe; 
Masier of Rolls Irvin J. Kopf, 700-01 Bailey Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Purpose: Fraternal; legal. 

Publication: The Summons. 


Teu-Har Funp, Inc. (1935). Pres. Morris J. Mendelsohn; Dir. Morris 
Giloni, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To collect funds for the defense and upbuilding of Palestine. 
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Tomcne Torau Society, Inc. (1925). Pres. Isidore Grossman; Exec. 
Dir. Samuel Wiesner, 155 W. 91 St., N. Y. C., 24. 
Purpose: To support yeshivot in Europe, Palestine, and DP camps. 


Toran Umesoran (1944). Pres. Samuel C. Feuerstein; Dir. Bernard 
Goldenberg, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. C., ] 

Purpose: To establish all-day schools (yeshivot) on a national scale. 

Publications: Olomeinu-Our World; News Notes; Yeshiva Teacher. 


Union or AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS (1873). Pres. Maurice 
N. Eisendrath; Sec. Louis I. Egelson, Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

Purpose: To promote the development of congregations and religious 

instruction; to maintain the Hebrew Union College. 

Publications: Liberal Judaism; Jewish Teacher; The Jewish Layman; The 
Youth Leader; the Messenger; Topics and Trends. 


Union oF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, see also National Associa- 
tion of Temple Secretaries; National Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods; National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; National Federation 
of Temple Youth 


Union oF OrtrHopox JEWwIsH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA (1898). 
Pres. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dir. Leo S. Hilsenrad, 305 Broadway, 
Ihe Slo Cy Us 

Purpose: To organize, develop and assist Orthodox congregations. 

Publication: Jewish Life. 


UnrIon OF OrTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA, WOMEN’S 
BrancH oF (1923). Pres. Mrs. Moses L. Isaacs; Exec. Sec. Leo 
Hyman, 305 Broadway, N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To unify all Orthodox women and organizations. 

Publications: Hachodesh; Newsletter. 


Union oF OrtrHopox RAsBsBis OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1902). 
Chm. I. Rosenberg; Exec. Dir. L. Seltzer, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To foster traditional Judaism. 


UNION oF SEPHARDIC CONGREGATIONS, INc. (1929). Pres. David de 
Sola Pool; Sec. Simon S. Nessim, 99 Central Park West, N. Y. C., 23. 
Purpose: To promote the religious interests of Sephardic Jews. 





Unirep GaALicIAN JEws or AmerIcA (1937). Pres. Herbert B. Sussman; 
F Exec. Dir. Julius G. Feit, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To aid Galician Jews; to cooperate in other relief. 
Publication: Our Voice (Unzer Shtimme). 


Unirep HuncGarian Jews or America, Inc. (1944). Pres. Joseph H. 
Parness; Exec. Dir. Joseph Gelberman, 317 E. 79 St., N. Y. G., 21. 
Purpose: To help Jews in Hungary, DP camps. 


Unitrep Jewish EpucATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANISATION (EUROPE) 
(1946). Dir. Joseph Halpern, 25, Old Burlington St., London W. 1. 
Purpose: To plan and execute a proper and adequate program to restore 
and assist in maintaining through the local Jewish communities an 
educational program for Jewish children and adults in Europe. 

Publication: Proceedings (of annual meeting). 
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Unirep Lasor Zionist Party (AcHpuT HAAVODAH-POALE ZION) (as 
Left Poale Zion, 1920; present name, 1947). Gen. Sec. P. L. Goldman, 
216 E. 14 St., N. Y. G., 3 

Purpose: To establish a democratic socialistic Jewish State in Palestine; 

to strengthen Jewish labor movement in America. 

Publication: Undzer Veg. ; 


UNITED ORDER “‘TRUE SisTERS” (1846). Pres. Mrs. Richard B. Silver- 
man; Sec. Mrs. Hortense Schlesinger, 150 W. 85 St., N. Y. C., 24. 

Purpose: Fraternal; philanthropic. 

Publication: The Echo. 


Unirep PAvestine APPEAL (1936). Natl. Chm. Israel Goldstein; Exec. 
Vice-Chm. Henry Montor, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Palestine Foundation Fund and the 

Jewish National Fund. 

Publication: U.P. A. Report. 


Unirep PaesTINE APPEAL, see also Jewish National Fund; Palestine 
Foundation Fund 


UnireED ROUMANIAN Jews or America (1909). Pres. Max Schonfeld; 
Exec. Sec. Sol Rosman, 110 W. 40 St., N. Y. C., 18. 
Purpose: To aid Roumanian Jews in Europe and the United States. 


Unrrep SERVICE FoR New Americans, Inc. (1946). (Consolidating the 
National Refugee Service, Inc. and the National Service to Foreign 
Born of the National Council of Jewish Women.) Pres. Edwin Rosen- 
berg; Exec. Dir. Joseph E. Beck, 15 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 

Purpose: To assist victims of persecution coming to the United States 

in migration, reception, resettlement and adjustment. Offers locator 


service. 
Publications: Special Information Bulletin; Annual Report; New Neighbors. 


Unirep States Maccasr Association, Inc. (1934). Pres. Eric Gumpert; 
Sec. Bernard Sarachek, 673 Broadway, N. Y. C., 12. 

Purpose: To promote interest and active participation of Jewish youth 

in amateur athletic, cultural and social activities; to stimulate Zionism. 

Publication: Annual. 


Untrep SyNAGOGUE oF America (1913). Pres. Samuel Rothstein; 
Exec. Dir. Albert I. Gordon, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To promote traditional Judaism in America. 

Publications: United Synagogue News; Synagogue School. 


Unirep SYNAGOGUE or AMERICA, NATIONAL WomEn’s LEAGUE oF (1917). 
Pres. Mrs. Barnett E. Kopelman; Corr. Sec. Mrs. Jacob S. Minkin, 
3080 Broadway, N. Y. C., 27. 

Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish education 

among women and children. 

Publication: Women’s League Outlook. 
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Unirep SyNAGOGUE oF AMERICA, YOUNG PEopLe’s LEAGUE oF (1925), 
Pres. Irvin I. Rubin; Exec. Dir. Samuel Ribner, 3080 Broadway, 
IN Vin @iee 2ilice 

Purpose: To bring Jewish youth closer to conservative Judaism and to 

the synagogue. 

Publications: Program Aids; News Chat. 


Unirep SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA, see also National Federation of Jewish 
Men’s Clubs 
~ 


Unirep YersuivA FounpatTion, Inc. (1938). Chm. Jacob Goodman; 
Exec. Dir. Harris L. Selig, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To assist in support and maintenance of the yeshivot. 

Publication: Yeshiva Review. 


Unirep Yesuivos, Boarp oF SEcULAR EpucatTion (1945). Sup’t. Jacob 

I. Hartstein; Act. Chm. Jacob Demov, 1133 Broadway. N.Y.C., 10. 
Purpose: To act as liaison between general educational bodies and secular 
departments of Jewish parochial schools, and to raise their standards. 
Publication: Weekly Circular. 


UnirEeD Zronists-REVIsSIONISTs OF AMERICA, Inc. (1925). Pres. Joseph 
Schechtman; Exec. Dir. Harry Levi, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. C., 18. 

Purpose: The establishment of a democratic Jewish State with a Jewish 

majority on both sides of the Jordan. 

Publications: Fighting Zion; <IONews; Bi-weekly Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL YESHIVAH OF JERUSALEM, AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF (1924). 
Pres. B. L. Levinthal; Sec. S. C. -Margolis, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C., 7. 
Purpose: To secure contributions for maintaining the Yeshivah. 


Vaav Hatzata Rescue ComMirTEE (1939). Pres. Eliezer Silver; Sec. 
Jacob Karlinsky, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. C., 7 

Purpose: To arrange resettlement for immigrant rabbis and talmudic 

students; to care for European children; to establish and maintain 

yeshivot in Europe. : 

Publication: Vaad Hatzala Bulletin. 


Vaav Hoezra, UNION ofr GRAND Rassis of UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
(1942). Pres. M. S. Friedman; Sec. I. Twersky, 401 Broadway, 
INeYe Goal3: 

Purpose: Help Jews in Europe and Palestine with money and parcels; 

fraternal. 

Publication: Bulletin. 


VERBAND, see Jewish Socialist 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE BuREAU, see B’nai B’rith 


Warsaw Jews, AMERICAN CounciL For (1942). Pres. Samuel L. Wohl, 
45.E. 17 St., N. Y. C 

Purpose: To help Warsaw Jews reconstruct the Warsaw Jewish com- 
munity; to coordinate activities in the United States. 

Publications: Annual Year Book; Our Journal. 
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WeizMAnNn InstITUuE oF Science, INc., AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR (1944), 
Pres. Edmund I. Kaufmann; Exec. Vice-Pres. Meyer W. Weisgal, 
TGEES6G_ SEN YC. 215 

Purpose: To establish the Weizmann Institute of Science in Palestine. 


Women’s American ORT (1922). Pres. Mrs. Ludwig Kaphan; Chm. 
Exec. Com. Mrs. Maurice Finkelstein, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., 10. 

Purpose: To promote the ORT program. 

Publications: Newsletter; High Lights. 


Women’s Leacue For Pavesting, Inc. (1928). Pres. Mrs. William 
Prince; Exec. Sec. Arline Meyer, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C., 23. 

Purpose: To erect and maintain homes in Palestine for rehabilitation of 

Jewish refugee and pioneer girls. 

Publication: Women’s League for Palestine News Bulletin. 


Women’s ORGANIZATIONS, see Conference Committee of National Jewish 


Worxmen’s Circe (1900). Pres. E. Jeshurin; Gen. Sec. Joseph Baskin, 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C., 2. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent. 

Publications: The Friend; The Call; Kulture and Dertziung; Kinder Tzeitung. 


WorRKMEN’S CircLeE YourH AND ENGLIsH SPEAKING Division (1928). 
Chm. Jacob Fishman; Dir. William Stern, 175 E. Broadway, N.Y.C., 2. 

Purpose: Fraternal; benevolent; educational. 

Publication: The Workmen’s Circle Call; New York Circleite. 


Wor pb FEDERATION oF YMHAs anp JewisH Community CEnTErs (1946). 

Pres, Frank L. Weil; Sec. Samuel Gordon, 145 E. 32 St., N. Y. G., 16. 
Purpose: To serve national organizations in all countries engaged in 
meeting the leisure-time and welfare needs of Jewish youth and to foster 
the Jewish Center movement in all countries where feasible and desirable. 
Publication: Ys of the World. 


Wor.tp JewisH Concress (1936 in Europe; 1939 in America). Pres. 
Stephen S. Wise; Exec. Com. Chm. Nahum Goldman, 1834 Broad- 
Way, N= Ya€., 23: 

Purpose: To unite and coordinate Jewish efforts all over the world for 

the present and future welfare of the Jewish people; to support the en- 

deavors of the Jewish people in the re-establishment of the Jewish State 
in Palestine. 

Publications: Reports and Bulletins. 


YEMENITE JEWS, AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR RELIEF OF (1939). Chm. 

M. I. Feuerstein; Exec. Dir. Z. Gluska, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C., 10. 
Purpose: To raise funds for relief of Jews in Yemen and Aden and for 
the resettlement of Jewish Yemenite refugees in Palestine. 


YesHiva CoLLeGE ALUMNI AssociIATION (1932). Pres. Gilbert Klaperman; 

Sec. Abraham Averech, 186 St. and Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Purpose: To stimulate the graduates of Yeshiva College to support its 
various schools and to further the cause of traditional Judaism. 
Publications: Yeshiva Review; Annual News and Views. 
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YEsHIVA FouNDATION, see United 


Yesuiva SynacocuE Councit (1936). Pres. Max J. Etra; Exec. Dir. 
Max Halpert, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. : 
Purpose: To unify congregations and to promote traditional Judaism; 
to maintain Yeshiva University. 

Publication: Annual Journal. 


Yesuiva University (1896). Pres. Samuel Belkin; Exec. Dir. Mordecai 
Soltes, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To offer undergraduate and graduate general and Jewish 

education. 

Publications: Commentator; Elchanite; Scripta Mathematica; Horeb; Y. U. 
News; Hedenu; Masmid; Nir; Talpioth. 


YesuivA University Treacuers Instirure ALuMNi AssocraATION (1942). 
Pres. Solomon Biederman; Sec. Max Halpert, 331 Madison Ave., 
INS SoC TR 

Purpose: To promote the Institute; to publish scholarly works. 

Publication: Annual Alumni Journal. 


YippisH Screntiric InstrrurE—YIVO (1925). Research Dir. Max Wein- 
reich; Hxec, sec, Mark J Uvecier, 535, We 12a:St.,5N ay Cus ie 

Purpose: To collect and preserve materials pertaining to Jewish life; 

to study Jewish life; to train Jewish scholars. 

Publications: Yivo Bleter; Yidishe Shprakh; Yedies Fun Yivo—News of the 
Yivo; The Yivo Annual. 


YiwpDIsHER Kuttur FArRBAND (1938). Pres. Kalman Marmor; Natl. 
Sec. Z. Weinper, 189 Second Ave., N. Y. C., 3. 

Purpose: To advance Jewish culture and publish works of contem- 

porary Jewish writers and artists. 

Publication: Idishe Kultur. 


Younc Israet, NATionAL Councit oF (1912). Pres. Elijah Stein, Rec. 
DEC ecenstci, SIV ViemlOy Sten Namie: Oraelile 

Purpose: To preserve and perpetuate traditional Judaism; to safeguard 

democracy. 

Publication: Young Israel Viewpoint. 


Youne JupagEa (1909). Chm. Natl. Com. Mrs. E. Halpern; Natl. Exec. 
Dir. Norman Schanin, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 16. 

Purpose: To perpetuate the ideals and traditions of Judaism among 

Jewish youth; to inculcate a love for Palestine. 

Publications: Young Fudaean; The Leader; The Senior. 


YucosLav JEws IN THE Unirep States, Inc., Association oF (1941). 

Pres. Paul Neuberger; Sec. Z. R. Rode, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., 16. 
Purpose: To solicit contributions and furnish aid and assistance to Jews 
from Yugoslavia. 


Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity (1898). Pres. James Frank, Jr.; Sec. L. D. 
Dover, 45 W. 45 St., N. Y. C., 19. 
Purpose: Fraternal. 


Publications: The Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly; Confidential News. 
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ZIONIst ARCHIVES AND Liprary (1939). Dir. and Libr. Sophie A. Udin, 
ANen: 4205ts IN. YoiG. 172 

Purpose: To serve as an archive and information service for material 

on Palestine and Zionism. 

Publication: Palestine and Zionism. 


ZIONIST EMERGENCY CoUNCIL, see American 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA (1897). Pres. Emanuel Neumann; 
Exec. Dir. Sidney Marks, 41 E. 42 St., N. Y. C., 17. 

Purpose: To further the upbuilding of Palestine as a Jewish Common- 

wealth; to foster interest in the Jewish renaissance in the United States. 

Publications: The New Palestine; Dos Yiddishe Folk; Inside Palestine. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, see also American Zionist Youth 
Commission 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, WOMEN’S, see Hadassah 
Zionist YOUTH Commission, see American 


Zionist YouTuH, Lazor, see Habonim 
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CANADA 





Actions CoMMITTEE OF THE LaBour Zionist MOvEMENT IN CANADA 
(1939). Pres. M. Dickstein; Exec. Dir. Leon Cheifetz, 5392 Jeanne 
Mance St., Montreal. 

Purpose: To coordinate the activities and advance the program of labor 

Zionist groups. 


B’nat B’riry (1875). (See reference in United States listing.) 


CANADIAN AssocIATION OF HEBREW ScHoois (Icup) (1942). Pres. 

E. Shuchat; Exec. Dir. S. Lerner, 2025 University St., Montreal. 
Purpose: A national coordinating agency for Hebrew education in. 
Canada. 


CANADIAN AsSOCIATION FOR LaAspor PALEsTINE (1939). Pres. S. B. 

Hurwitz; Exec. Dir. A. Shurem, 5392 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal. 
Purpose: To organize the fund-raising activities for the Histadrut in 
Palestine; to disseminate information about labor in Palestine. 


CANADIAN COMMITTEE OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE FUuNDs. 
Pres. Ben Sadowski; Sec. Florence Hutner, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Purpose: To assist Canadian communities in organizing to meet local, 

national and overseas Jewish needs; to improve such operations. 


CANADIAN JEWISH Concress (1919; re-org., 1934). Pres. Samuel Bronf- 
man; Natl. Exec. Dir. Saul Hayes, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To safeguard the civil, political, economic and religious rights 

of Jews and to combat anti-Semitism. 

.Publication: Congress Bulletin. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION FOR PotisH Jews (1933), Natl. Pres. S. D. Gross; 
Exec. Dir. B. Diamond, 5215 Hutchison St., Montreal. 


Purpose: To help Jews in Poland and elsewhere; to advance interests 
of Polish Jews in Canada. 


CANADIAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW University (1944). Pres. Allan 
Bronfman; Acting Dir. Seymour Fargeon, 1430 Peel St., Montreal. 

Purpose: To assist in the maintenance and development of the Hebrew 

University in Jerusalem. 

Publication: Hebrew University News. 


CanapiAn ORT Orcanization (1937). Pres. Louis Fitch, 277 Craig 
St. W., Montreal. 


Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 
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CanapiIAn YounG JUDAEA, FEDERATION (1917). Pres. Lionel Druker; 
Exec. Dir. I. B. Rose, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To perpetuate the highest ideals and traditions of Judaism; 

to inculcate an interest in Palestine and its rebuilding. 

Publication: The Judaean. 3 


HapassaH ORGANIZATION OF CANADA (1917). Pres. Mrs. Harry Singer, 
2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To secure a recognized legal home for the Jews in Palestine. 

Publication: Canadian Zionist. 


HasHoMEeR Hapati or Canapsé (THe Rexicious GuarpIan) (re-org. 
1943). 5215 Hutchison St., Montreal. 

Purpose: To educate in principles of scouting; to rebuild Israel. 

Publication: Kol Hanoar. 


JewisH CoLonization AssOcIATION OF CANADA (1907). Pres. Bd. Govs. 
Samuel Bronfman; Mer. S. Belkin, 2040 Bleury St., Montreal. 
Purpose: To supervise and assist Jewish land settlement in Canada. 


JewisH Immicranr Arp Socirty oF Canapa (1919). Natl. Pres. J. 

Segall; Exec. Dir. M. A. Solkin, 4221 Esplanada Ave., Montreal. 
Purpose: To facilitate Jewish migration to and from Canada; to foster 
the spirit of good citizenship among Jewish arrivals. 


Jewisn Lasour CoMMITTEE IN CANADA (1936). Natl. Pres. Michael 
Rubinstein; Natl. Sec. M. Lewis, 4848 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 

Purpose: See Jewish Labor Committee in the United States. 

Publication: Canadian Labor Reports (in French and English). 


Jewisu NationaL Funp Bureau (1914). Chm. Chas. Bender; Exec. 
Dir. D. S. Tschertok, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the redemption of land in Palestine. 

Publications: Canadian Zionist; F. N. F. News Bulletin. 


Jowr Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN JEWISH CONGRESS 
AND THE B’naAr B’RiTH IN CANADA (1936). Joint Natl. Chm. Joseph 
H. Fine, A. L. Feinberg; Natl. Sec. H. M. Caiserman, 2025 University 
Ave., Montreal. 


NationaL Counciy oF JEwisH WomEN OF CanapA (1933). Pres. Mrs. 
Harold Lorie, 44 St. George St., Toronto. 
Purpose: Educational and philanthropic. 


Unirep Jewish Reiier Acenctes (1939). Pres. Samuel Bronfman; Exec. 
Dir. Saul Hayes, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To federate Canadian organizations interested in relief of 

Jewish refugees and other war victims; to work with American JDC. 

Publication: Congress Bulletin. 


Unirep Zionist Councit (1941). Pres. S. J. Zacks; Exec. Sec. Jesse 
Schwartz, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. Bers 
Purpose: To coordinate activities of the national Zionist organizations. 
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ZIONIST ORDER Hazonm™ (1923). Pres. L. D. Cresthol; Sec. B. Figler, 
2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: Fraternal; Zionist. 

Publications: Canadian Zionist; Haboneh. 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF CANADA (1892). Pres. S. J. Zacks; Exec. Dir. 
Jesse Schwartz, 2025 University Ave., Montreal. 

Purpose: To organize mass support for the rebuilding of Palestine as a 

Jewish Commonwealth. 

Publication: Canadian Zionist, 
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—$$_—_—_———_LATIN AMERICA! 





Argentina 


Asociaci6n Murua IsrRAELIrA ARGENTINA. Pres. Simén Lerner; Sec. 
Abraham Wainstein, Pasteur 633, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To function as a burial society; to carry on social welfare and 
Jewish education activities in Buenos Aires. 


AsoctAcIOn POALE Si6N-ZEIRE S16N. Pres. Julio Glasman, Ayacucho 
354, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further the aims of labor Zionism. 


CoNnGREGACION IsRAELITA DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. Pres. Roberto 
Mirelman; Sec. Alberto Klein, Libertad 785, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To maintain temples and a Yeshivah; to promote religious 
education. 


Cursos Reviciosos IsRAELITAS DE LA ReptsiicA ARGENTINA (1910). 
Pres. Jedidio Efrén, Sec. Alberto Klein, Ayacucho 868, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To supervise religious schools in the provinces. 


DELEGACION DE AsocrIAcIOnES IsrRAELITAS ARGENTINAS (D. A. I. A.). 
Pres. Ricardo Dubrovsky; Sec. Benjamin Rinsky, Pasteur 633, Buenos 
Aires. 

Purpose: To represent the community in domestic affairs. 


FrepERACION ORT suDAMERICANA. Chairman, M. Avenburg, Callao 
257, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To promote technical trades and agriculture among Jews. 


FEDERACION SIONISTA ARGENTINA. Pres. Samuel Rabinovich; Sec. Herzl 
Gesang, Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further General Zionist aims. 


Gran Tempo IsRAELITA. Paso 423, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To maintain a synagogue and a Talmud Torah. 


Hocar JsRAELITA ARGENTINO PARA ANCIANOS Y HuérFANOos (Argentine 
Israelite Home for the Aged and Orphans). Viamonte 2341, Buenos 


Aires. 
Purpose: To support a home for orphan boys and a home for the aged. 


1 Prepared in the office of the American Jewish Committee on the basis 
of information supplied by the organizations of Latin America.—ep. 
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Junra DE AyuDA ALAS Victimas IsRAELITAS DE LA GUERRA. Corrientes 
2323, Buenos Aires. Pres. Simon Mirelman. 

Purpose: To raise funds for relief of Jewish war victims in co-operation 
with the JDC. 


NuEVA ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DE LA ARGENTINA. Pres. Dr. José Mirel- 
man, Tucuman 3254, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further the aims of the Zionist-Revisionists. 


ORGANIZACION CENTRAL DE AyuUDA A LAS VicTimas IsRAELITAS DE LA 
GurErrRA (1947). Pres. David Groisman, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To aid Jewish war victims in Europe and in Israel. 


ORGANIZACION CENTRAL DE EscuELAs ISRAELITAS DE LA A. M. I. A. 
Pres. Oscar Grokop; Sec. J. F. Ruzal, Pasteur 633, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To supervise the Jewish schools in Buenos Aires. 


OrGANIZACION JuDfA ARGENTINA (1945). Pres. Alberto Klein; Sec. 
Miguel Malamud, Corrientes 2323, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To co-operate with national and international Jewish organiza- 
tions; to aid in the solution of world Jewish problems. 


OreanizactOn Rexictosa SronistA Mizracut. Pres. Rabbi H. Klein, 
Ecuador 453, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To further the aims of religious Zionism. 


Sociepap CuLTurAL IsRarLirA (JUEDISCHE Kutrur GEMEINSCHAFT). 
Uriburu 650, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To sponsor Jewish social and cultural activities. 


Socrepap De Damas IsraELiras DE BENEFICENCIA (Association of Jewish 
Women Welfare Workers). Pres. Sra. Rebeca L. de Glucksmann, 
Arévalo 2026, Buenos Aires. 

Purpose: To support an asylum for orphan girls and aid the poor. 


SocrepAD IsRAELITA EzRAH, Gaona 3415, Buenos Aires. 
Purpose: To maintain a Jewish hospital in Buenos Aires. 


Sociepap HrsratcA ARGENTINA. Pres. Israel Dujovne; Sec. Emilio 
Sevlever, Sarmiento 2233, Buenos Aires. : 
Purpose: To sponsor cultural, social and athletic activities for youth. 


SOCIEDAD DE PROTECCION A LOS INMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Pres. Jacobo 
Feuermann, Sec. Dr. Isaac Tolchinsky, Pasteur 536, Buenos Aires. 


Bolivia 


CircuLo Israeiira. Casilla 189, La Paz. 
Purpose: To serve as a community organization. 
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Brazil 


Comité AuxitiAR po Jomnr EM Porto AtecrRe. Pres. Willy Paulo 
Lewgoy; Sec. Mrs. Edith Pick, Caixa Postal 173, Porto Alegre. 
Purpose: To obtain support for JDC work among all Jewish groups. 


Comiré AuxILIAR po Joint EM Rio. Pres. Leon Monte; V. P., Rudi 
Feitler, Av. Franklin Roosevelt 137, Rio de Janeiro. 
Purpose: To obtain support for JDC work among all Jewish groups. 


Comité AuxILiaR Do Jomvt EM SAo Pauro. Pres. Dr. Horacio Laffer; 
V. P. Dr. Luiz Lorch; Sec. Jerzy Sachs, Rua Martim Francisco 59, 
Sdo Paulo. 

Purpose: Same as above. 


Comiré Pro-Parestina. Rua Enrique Diaz 73, Porto Alegre. 


ConGRrecacAo IsrAELIPA Pauista. Rua Brigadeiro Galvdo 181, Sao 


Paulo. 
Purpose: To support religious, social and other community activities. 


EscritoRio LATINOAMERICANO DO JOINT, SEDE CENTRAL Para O BRASIL. 
Director (for Brazil) Emanuel Borenstein, Rua Martim Francisco 59, 


Sdo Paulo. 
Purpose: To supervise and co-ordinate JDC work in Brazil as a regional 
center of the Latin American office. 


FEDERAGAO IsRAELITA DO EsTaApo DE SA0 PAuto (FEDERATION OF JEWS 
OF THE STATE oF SAO Pauto) (1946). Pres. Moysés Kaufmann, 
Sao Paulo. 


Purpose: To represent the entire community of Sao Paulo in Jewish 
defense, culture and education; to help in constructive Jewish work in 
Palestine and Europe. 


ORGANISAGAO Stonista UNIFICADA DO Estapo DE SAO Pauto (1946). 
Purpose: To unite the various Zionist groups in Sao Paulo. 


“<Untko” AssociagGAo BENEFICENTE IsRAELITA. Sec. Charlotte Meyer, 
Trav. 11 de Agosto, Rio de Janeiro. 
Purpose: To sponsor local welfare work. 


Chile 


Cfirauto Israevira. Pres. Salomén Sack, Sec. Roberto Aron, Serrano 


202, Santiago. 
Purpose: To supervise all activities having to do with community life. 


Comir& REPRESENTATIVO DE LA COLECTIVIDAD IsRAELITA DE CHILE 
(Representative Committee of the Chilean Jewish Community). Pres. 
Samuel! Goren, Serrano 202, Santiago. 

Purpose: To represent the community in domestic affairs. 
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Comunwap IsraELITA SEFARAD{ DE SANTIAGO. Pres. Isaac Pérez, Casilla 
2096, Santiago. 


FEDERACION SIONISTA DE CHILE. Pres. Le6n Gomberoff; Sec. Grl. Miguel 
Maldavsky, Casilla 5007, Santiago. poe 
Purpose: To further the aims of General Zionists and Poale-Zionists. 


Union Escorar Hesrea. Pres. Raimundo Gutkin, Casilla 2487, 
Santiago. 


Uni6n Pro-AyupA A Los Jupfos SOBREVIVIENTES DE Europa (Union for 
Aid to European Jewish Survivors). Pres. Nathan Gorodischer, 
Serrano 202, Santiago. 

Purpose: To aid European Jewish war victims. 


Colombia 
AsoctAciOn IsRAELITA MONTEFIORE. Apartado Aéreo 3819, Bogota. 
Comirf CENTRAL HEeBREO DE CoLomBiA. Apartado Aéreo 3819, Bogota. 


Comité DE PRorecciION A LOS INMIGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Pres. Albert 
Cohen; Sec. Benno Hess, Apartado Aéreo 161, Barranquilla. 


Comité DE PROTECCION A Los INMIGRANTES IsRAELIYAS. Director, Federico 
Kahn, Apartado Nacional 191, Medellin. 


H.1I. A.S. Director, L. Zelwer, Calle 31A no. 13-54, Bogota 
ORGANIZACION S1onisTA. Pres. Samuel Karakushanksy. Medellin. 


SociepDAD HrsrEeA pE AyupA Mutua. Pres. Federico Kahn; Sec. 
Ernesto Lublinsky, Medellin. 


Purpose: To represent the German-speaking Jewish community. 


SocrepDAD Uni0On IsRAELITA DE BENEFICENCIA. Pres. Bernardo Rabino- 
vitch, Medellin. 


Purpose: To represent the Ashkenazic community. 


Unr6n FEDERAL Heprea. Pres. Jaime Edery; Sec. Grl. Samuel Kijner 
Calle 12 no. 8-37, Cali. 


Purpose: To represent the entire Jewish population of Colombia. 


Wizo. Pres. Rosa de Yanovitch, Medellin. 


Costa Rica 


Centro IsRaEuira SionistA. San José. 


Cuba 


Comiré CENTRAL DE LAS SocrepaApEs Hesreas. Murally 474, Dto. 200, 
Havana. 
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Ecuador 


AsocIAciION DE BENEFICENCIA IsrAetirA. Pres. H. D. Rothschild; Sec. 
Bela Fisch, Venezuela 616 y Sucre, Quito. 
Purpose: To represent the entire Jewish population of Ecuador. 


Comité bE ProrecciOn A Los InmicGRANTES IsRAELIrAs. Casilla 849, 
Guayaquil. 


Comuniwwap IsRAELITA DEL Ecuapor. Pres. Waldemar Straus, Casilla 
554, Quito. 


FEDERACION SIONISTA DEL Ecuapor. Pres. Dr. Siegfried Schwind; 
Sec. Walter Karger, Casilla 2405, Quito. 


FEDERACION SIONISTA DEL Ecuapor. Pres. Dr. Alberto Sussmann; 
Sec. Klaus Tugendhat, Casilla 481, Guayaquil. 


H.1.A.S. Pres. Julio Rosenstock; Director, Oscar Rocca, Casilla 2722, 
Quito. 


Keren KAyeEMETH LEIsrAEL. Director, Kurt Lenk; Sec. Walter Karger, 
Casilla 2405, Quito. 


Keren KayemMeTH LetsrAeL. Director, Simon Klein; Sec. Jaime 
Goldberg, Casilla 481, Guayaquil. 


Maccasi Quiro. Pres. Otto Rosenfeld; Sec. Vitold Tuerkel, Casilla 
759, Quito. 


Wizo Quiro. Director, Anna Karger; Sec. Dora Zanger, Casilla 2084, 
Quito. 
Wizo Guayaguit. Pres. Martha Scharfstein, Casilla 1001, Guayaquil. 


Guatemala 


SocrEDAD IsRAELITA DE GUATEMALA. Pres. Enrique Engle; Sec. Guillermo 
Griffel, 8a Avenida Sur No. 7, Guatemala City. 


Honduras 


CENTRO IsRAELITA. Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa. 


Mexico 


Comirf CenTRAL IsrAetira. Pres. Arturo Wolfowitz; Sec. Tevia Maizel, 


Cuba 81, Mexico City. ear snpl 
Purpose: To represent all community organizations and activities. 
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Comiré pe EMERGENCIA PRO-PaALeEsTINA. Pres. Dr. Adolfo Fastlicht, 
Puebla 212, Mexico City. 


Comité Uniwo pe ANTIDIFAMACION. Pres. Dr. Adolfo Fastlicht; Exec. 
Advisor, Dr. José Silva, Puebla 212, Mexico City. 
Purpose: To combat anti-Semitism. 


Comunipap Serarpira. Pres. José Bembassat, Calle de Monterrey 359, 
Mexico City. 

Purpose: To represent the Sephardic community; to maintain a syna- 
gogue and Hebrew school. 


FEDERACION DE JUVENTUDES. Pres. Isaias Nizri, Chapultepec 300, 
Mexico City. 


Lica Pro-PALestINA TRABAJADORA. Cuba 81, Mexico City. 

Locia Spinoza DE Brené Beriru. Pres. Miguel Palacci, Puebla 212, 
Mexico City. 

Purpose: To encourage Jewish social activities. 

OrcanizAcion ““HasHomer Harzarr.” Hamburgo 138, Mexico City. 

ORGANIZAGION Sionista. Pres. Leén Dultzin, Chapultepec 300. Mexico 
City. 

Purpose: To serve as a central organization for all Zionist activities. 

Socrepap MENorAH. Yucatan 15, Mexico City. 

SocrkpAp Mexicana AMIGOS DE LA UNIVERSIDAD HEBREA DE JERUSALEM 
(Socrery or Mexican Frienps of THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY IN JERU- 
SALEM). Pres. Dr. José Silva, Puebla 212, Mexico City. 

UnrION DE ORGANIZACIONES JUVENILES JuDiAs p—E México. Cuba 81, 
Mexico City. 

Panama 

SocirEDAD DE BENEFICENCIA DE Brené Beriry. Plaza dos Eneros 4, 
Panama City. 

Paraguay 

ComirE AUXILIAR DEL JoInT EN PARAGUAY PaRA Socorro y RECON- 
STRUCCION (AUXILIARY COMMITTEE OF THE JDC In ParaGuay FoR AID 
AND Reconstruction). Pres. Max Brudner, Paraguari 272, Asuncidn. 


Purpose: To do Jewish welfare and reconstruction work. 


Union [sRAELITA DE BENEFICENCIA, Asuncion. 
Purpose: To serve as the central body of the community. 
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Peru 


ASOCIACION DE SOCIEDADES IsRAELITAS DEL PERU. Pres. Max Heller; Sec. 
S. Levy Behar, Apartado 2605, Lima. 

Purpose: To represent all organizations of the community; to combat 
anti-Semitism. 


CircuLo IsrarLirA DE AREQguipA. Pres. Simon Blanc, Apartado, 386, 
Arequipa. 

Purpose: To support Jewish religious, educational, social and welfare 
activities. 


Comité DE Prorecci6én A Los InmiGRANTES IsRAELITAS. Pres. Leopold 
Weil; Sec. Sra. Julia de Gaisel, Apartado 2082, Lima. 

Purpose: To work with world Jewish organizations to help immigration 
of European Jews to South America. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DEL Pert. Pres. Dr. Isaac Wecselman; Sec. 
Isaac Blanc, Apartado 264, Lima. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA REVISIONISTA UNIDA DEL Pert. Pres. Bertoldo 
Namm; Sec. David Szulfryd, Lima. | 


SOCIEDAD DE BENEFICENCIA IsRAELITA. Pres. Paul Prag; Sec. Erich 
Tobias, Apartado 2082, Lima. 
Purpose: To carry out all Jewish social work activities. 


Wizo Pert. Pres. Sra. Teresa de Topf; Sec. Alice Gruenwald, Casilla 
2280, Lima. 


El Salvador 


ComuniwaD IsRAELITA DE Ext SAtvapor. (1944). Pres. Eugenio Liebes; 
Sec. Edgar Schoening, San Salvador. 
Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


Uruguay 
Comité CENTRAL IsRAELITA DE UruGuay. Pres. Elias Seroussi, Andes 
1180, Montevideo. 


Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


Comité DE PROTECCION A LOS INMIGRANTES ISRAELITAS EN EL URUGUAY. 
Minas 955, Montevideo. 


Junta IsraeLirA DE Socorro. Palacio Salvo. Pres. David Gomberg; 
Sec. Salomon Leinwohl. 
Purpose: To serve as Jewish relief council. 


ORGANIZACION SIONISTA DEL Urucuay. Durazno 1118, Montevideo. 
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Vaap Hayjinuy. Canelones 1216, Montevideo. 
Purpose: To serve as central Jewish educational organization. 


Venezuela 


AsocrtaciOn IsRAELITA DE VENEZUELA. Sur 17 no. 25, Caracas. 
Purpose: To serve as central community organization. 


CENTRO Benérico IsRAELITA DE CARACAS. Plaza Candelaria a Alcabala 
167, Caracas. 


1948-49 DIRECTORY 
JEWISH FEDERATIONS, WELFARE FUNDS, 
AND COMMUNITY COUNCILS 





THIS DIRECTORY is one of a series compiled annually by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. It includes over 600 
communities, 258 of which are part of metropolitan or regional 
organizations. Virtually all of them are affiliated with the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds as their national association 
for sharing of common services, interchange of experience and joint 
consultation and action. This number compares with 305 commu- 
nities in the 1943 Directory, and reflects the development of Jewish 
communal organization in America. 

These communities comprise at least 95 per cent of the Jewish 
population of the United States and about 90 per cent of the Jewish 
population of Canada. Listed for each community is the local 
central agency — federation, welfare fund or community council — 
with its address and the names of the president and executive director. 

The names federation, welfare fund and Jewish coimmunity 
council are not definitive and their structures and functions vary 
from city to city. What is called a federation in one city, for example, 
may have the title of a community council in another. In the main 
these central agencies have responsibility for some or all of the 
following functions: (a) raising funds for local, national and overseas 
services; (b) allocation and distribution of funds for these purposes; 
(c) coordination and central planning of local services, such as 
family welfare, child care, health, recreation, community relations 
within the Jewish community and with the general community, 
Jewish education, care of the aged and vocational guidance, elim- 
inating duplication and filling in gaps in service; (d) in small and 
some intermediate cities direct administration of local social services. 

In the directory, the following symbols are used: 

(1) Member agency of the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds. 

(7?) Receives support from Community Chest. 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


1UniTED JEwisH Funp (inc. ENstey, FarrrieLp, TARRANT Ciry) org. 
1937; 700 N. 18 St., Pres. Sol Rittenbaum; Exec. Sec. Mrs. B. A. 
Roth. 


DOTHAN 


1JeEwisH WELFARE Funp CommMiTTee (inc. surrounding communities) 
org. 1942; P. O. Box 742; Pres. Meyer Blumberg; Sec. A. L. Shack. 


GADSDEN 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. ALABAMA Ciry, ATTALLA) org. 
1937; P. O. Box 244; Pres. Merlin Hagedorn; Sec. Hugo H. Hecht. 


MOBILE 


1 2FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1914; Pres. Charles Hoffman; 
Sec. Nell R. Hess, 6 N. Pine St. 


MONTGOMERY 


lJEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1930; Clayton & Sayre Sts., Pres. Adolph 
Weil, Jr.; Exec. Sec. Miss Hannah J. Simon. 


SELMA 


‘JeEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936: 
Chm. Arthur Lewis; Sec. Seymour Palmer, c/o Kayser’s. 


TRI-CITIES 


1JEWISH FEDERATED CHARITIES (inc. FLORENCE, SHEFFIELD, TUSCUMBIA) 
org. 1933; Co-Chm. Philip Olim, Louis Rosenbaum; Sec. Charles 
Mantinband, 206 N. Wood Ave. 


TUSCALOOSA 


IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1939; Pres. Morris Sokol; Sec. 
Mrs. S. Wiesel, 1610 Alaca Pl. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 


‘Jewish Community Councit (inc. 33 surrounding communities) org. 
1940; 915 N. 4 St.; Pres. Nat G. Silverman; Exec. Dir. J. Pearlstien. 


TUCSON 


‘Jewish Community Councit; org. 1942; 33 W. Congress St., Pres. 
Raphael Brandes; Exec. Dir. Albert Wagner. 
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ARKANSAS 


FORT SMITH > 
JewisH Cuarity Funp, org. 1921; 20 S. 6 St., Pres. Louis Cohen. 


HELENA 


FEDERATED JEWISH Cuaritigs (inc. Hotty Grove, MARVELL) org. 
1934; P. O. Box 162; Sec. David L. Meyers. 


LITTLE ROCK ) 
1Jewisa WELFARE AGENCY (inc. ENGLAND, Levy, Nortx Lirrte Rock) 
org. 1912; 710 Pyramid Bldg., Pres. Max Moses; Exec. Dir. Mrs. 
Louise S. Thalheimer. ; 


PINE BLUFF 


JewisH FeperATeD Cuarities, org. 1941; Pres. Maurice Cohen; Sec. 
Rabbi M. Clark, Temple Anshe Emeth, 121 S. Popular St. 


CALIFORNIA 


BAKERSFIELD 
1UnirED Jewish WELFARE Funp oF Kern County (inc. ARVIN, 
DELANO, SHAFTER, Tarr, Wasco) org. 1937; P. O. Box 190, Pres. 
Morris B. Chain; Exec. Sec. Robert B. Strauss. 


FRESNO 
Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION, sponsors UNITED JEwisH WELFARE 
Funp (inc. Fresno, Kincs, MADERA and TULARE CountTIEs) 2336 
Calaveras St., Pres. H. M. Ginsburg; Exec. Sec. David L. Greenberg, 
P. O. Box 1328. 


LONG BEACH 
Jewish Community Counci., org. 1945; sponsors 1UnireD JEWISH 
WELFARE Funp, org. 1934; 835 Locust St., Pres. Irving Schneider; 
Exec. Dir. Hirsh Kaplan. 


LOS ANGELES 
12FEDERATION OF JEWISH WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, org. 1911; 610 
Temple St. Pres. Leonard Chudacoff; Exec. Dir. Martin Ruderman. 
1JewisH Community Councit, org. 1934; sponsors Unirep JEWISH 
WELFARE Funp (inc. Los ANGELES and vicinity) 590 No. Vermont 
Ave., Pres. Charles Brown; Exec. Sec. Leo Gallin. 


MODESTO 
Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. NEwMAN, OAKDALE, TuRLocK) org. 
1942; P. O. Box 825; Chm. Isadore Kurland: Sec. M. Kirschen. 
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OAKLAND 
1EwisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. ALAMEDA, BERKELEY, EMERYVILLE. 
Hayvwarp, Martinez, PrepmMont, PirtspurG, RicHMOND, San LE- 
ANDRO) org. 1945; 724 14 St., Pres. Richard Liebman; Exec. Dir. 
Harry J. Sapper. 


ONTARIO 


Onrario-Pomona UNITED JEWISH APPEAL (inc. UpPLAND) org. 1939; 
1960 S. Euclid Ave., Pres. N. Rightman; Sec. I. Langsner. 


PETALUMA 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. HeaLpssurG, SANTA Rosa and SoNoMA 
County) org. 19390 Pres. J. Girshenson; Sec. S. Jaffe. 


RIVERSIDE 


2JewisH Community Funp, org. 1936; 3559-12 St., Sec. Irving Olsan, 
3927 Chapman PI. 


SACRAMENTO 


1UnirED JEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Curco, MARYSVILLE, OROVILLE» 
WooptanD) org. 1935; P.O. Box 785, Pres. William Berman; 
Exec. Dir. William Boxerman. 


SAN BERNARDINO 


1UnirED JEwisH AppEAL (inc. Cotton, REDLANDS) org. 1936; 532-3 
St., Chm. Jack Becker; Exec. Dir. A. I. Dickman. 


SAN DIEGO 


1UniTED Jewish Funp (inc. SAN Dreco County) org. 1935; 609 First 
National Bldg., Pres. Eli Levinson; Exec, Dir. Albert Hutler. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
12 EDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1910; 1600 Scott St., Pres. 
Marcel Hirsch; Exec. Dir. Hyman Kaplan. 
YewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Marin and SAN MaTEeo Countigs) org. 
1925; Balfour Bldg., 351 California St., Pres. Lloyd Dinkeélspiel, 
Exec. Dir. Sanford Treguboff. 


SAN JOSE 


t2JewisH FEDERATION and Community Councit (inc. SANTA CLARA 
County) org. 1936; 28 S. First St., Pres. Herman Berns; Sec. Mrs. 
Herbert Schwalbe. 


SANTA ANA 
1UniteED WELFARE FUND OF ORANGE County, org. 1939; 110 E. 4 St. 
Pres. Ivie Stein; Sec. Sam Hurwitz. 

SANTA MONICA 


‘Yewish Community Councit or THE Bay Cirtes, org. 1946; 118 Pier 
Ave., Pres. George Beckerman; Exec. Dir. William Riback. 
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STOCKTON 
YEwisH Community Councit (inc. Lopi, Tracy, Sonora) org. 
1936; 210 W. Willow, Pres. Carl Sugar; Exec. Dir. Leonard Kri- 


vonos. 


VALLEJO 
Jewish WELFARE Boarp, org. 1938; 300 Georgia St., Pres. M. Zlot; 
Sec. Seymour Marcuse. 


VENTURA 
VENTURA CounTy JEwIsH Councit (inc. Oxnarp, SANTA Pauta) 
org. 1939; 2500 Channel Dr.; Pres. Mrs. Myra Bank; Fin. Sec. 
Mrs. Irene Rich. 


COLORADO 


DENVER 
1ALLIED JEWisH CouncltL, org. 1936; sponsors ALLIED JEwisH CouNcIL 
CampaIcn, 435 Empire Bldg., Pres. David Stein; Exec. Dir. Nathan 


. Rosenberg. 


CONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA 
Jewish Community CENTER oF AssociIATED Towns (inc. DErsy, 
Seymour, SHELTON) Factory St., Pres. Herman Silberberg, P. O. Box 


456. 


BRIDGEPORT 
1ewisH Community Councit (inc. FatrFiELD, STRATFORD) org. 1936; 
sponsors UNITED JEwisH CampaiGn, 360 State St., Pres. Jacob Kunin; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. Clara M. Stern. 


BRISTOL 
Jewish Community Center, 120 Laurel St., Pres. Irving Joseph. 


DANBURY 
NewisH FEDERATION, org. 1945; 30 West St., Pres. Samuel Feinson; 


Sec. Leo Allen. 


HARTFORD 
lJewisH FEDERATION, org. 1945; sponsors UNITED JEwtsH APPEAL (inc. 
Exxinctron) 983 Main St., Pres. Melvin W. Title; Exec. Dir. Bernard 


L. Gottlieb. 


MERIDEN 
‘ewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1944; 38 Cedar St., Pres. Harry Zaientz; 


Sec. Rabbi Hyman Cohen. 
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NEW BRITAIN 


Unitep Jewisu APPEAL, org. 1936; Chm. Samuel Hunter; Exec. Sec. 
David Zeff. 


Jewish Community Councit, Pres. Martin H. Horwitz; Sec. Abe H. 
Levine, 91 Vance St. 
NEW HAVEN 


1JewisH Community Councit (inc. West HAvEn), org. 1927; sponsors 
Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 70 College St., Pres. Henry 
Caleckman; Exec. Dir. Norman B. Dockman; Pres. Samuel Botwinik, 
Jewish WELFARE Funpb. 


NEW LONDON 
Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1938; 
60 Blackhall St., Pres. Samuel Zabarsky; Exec. Sec. Max M. Sokarl. 
NORWALK 
lfewisH Community Counci, org. 1945; 17 West Ave., Pres. Casper 
Lowenstein; Sec. Herbert Edison. 
OLD SAYBROOK 
Jewish Community CEenTrer or Lower MippiLesex County, Prés. 
Aaron Greenberg. 
STAMFORD 


Jewish Community Councit or Stramrorp, Inc. (inc. DAREN, NEw 
CanaAN) 132 Prospect St., Pres. Michael Wofsey; Sec. Morris 
Kronenfeld. 


1UnireD JEwisH APPEAL, 132 Prospect St., Chm. Barney Malloy; Sec. 
Mrs. Ida Kahn. 


WATERBURY 


1JEWIsH FEDERATED APPEAL, org. 1938; 111 Grand St., Pres. Percy 
Graicerstein; Exec. Dir. Oscar A. Mintzer. 

JewisH Community Councit, 111 Grand St., Pres. Charles Rosen- 
garten; Exec. Dir. Oscar A. Mintzer. 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 


'YEwisH FEDERATION OF DELAWARE (State-wide), org. 1935; 100 E. 
7 St., Pres. Milton Kutz; Exec. Dir. Ben V. Codor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 


\JEWIsH CoMMUuNITY CounciL, org. 1939; 1420 New York Ave., N. W., 
Pres. Hyman Goldman. 

Unitep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1935; 1529 16 St., N. W., Go-Chm. 
Isadore Breslau, Milton King; Dir. Louis E. Spiegler. 
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FLORIDA 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


Browarp Country Unirep Jewisw APPEAL, org. 1941; Pres. Charles 
Reiss; Sec. S. H. Baron, c/o Temple Emanu-F]. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Jewish WELFARE Funp, Chm. A. J. Dimond; Sec. S. J. Beckerman. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Jewish Community Counc. (inc. FERNANDINA, JACKSONVILLE BrEaAcH, 
STarKE), org. 1935; Heggie Bldg., 21214 W. Forsyth St., Pres. Sam 
Wolfson; Exec. Dir. Benjamin Stark. 


MIAMI 
"GREATER Miami JEwIsH FEDERATION (inc. Coconur Grove, Cora 
Gases, HiaLean, Miami BEacu) org. 1938; 420 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach, Pres. Jacob Sher; Exec. Dir. Morris Klass. : 


PENSACOLA 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1942; P. O. Box 602, Chm. M. A. 
Lishkoff; Sec. Rabbi Jerome L. Holzman. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
FEDERATED JEWisH CHarITIEs, org. 1938; 165 Cordova St., Pres. L. 
Bernstein; Sec. H. H. Eff. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
UnirepD JeEwisH APPEAL, org. 1938; 872 Central Ave., Chm. I. E. 
Bermant; Sec. Harry Magil. 


TALLAHASSEE 
IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1943; P. O. Box 346; Chm. 
Sam Mendelson. 


TAMPA 
Jewish WELFARE ORGANIZATION OF Tampa, org. 1941; P. O. Box 281; 
Pres. Charles J. Adler; Exec. Sec. Nathan Rothberg. 


WEST PALM BEACH 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES OF Patm Beacu County, org. 1938; 
506 Malverne Rd., Chm. Jack Kapner; Exec. Sec. Sam A. Schutzer, 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
1 2FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE (inc. DEKALB and FuLTON 
Counties) org. 1905; 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pres. Barney 

Medintz; Exec. Dir. Edward M. Kahn. 
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1fewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. DEKALB AND FuLton Countigs) org. 
1936; 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pres. I. M. Weinstein; Exec. 
Dir. Edward M. Kahn. 

1Jewish Community Councit, 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pres. Philip Shulhafer; Exec. Sec. Edward M. Kahn. 


AUGUSTA 


1FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1943; 1001 Southern Finance 
Bldg., Pres. A. J. Fogel; Exec. Sec. Nathan Jolles. 


COLUMBUS 
1JEwisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1941; P. O. Box 1583, Pres. 
Albert Wise; Sec. Lawrence S. Rosenstrauch. 

MACON : 
1FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1942; P. O. Box 237, Pres. 
Alvin Koplin; Sec. Morris Michael, Jr. 


SAVANNAH 


SAVANNAH JeEwisH CouncrL, org. 1943; sponsors UNiTED JEWISH 
APPEAL, 328 Barnard St., Pres. Jack M. Levy; Exec. Sec. Paul Kulick. 

1UNITED JEWIsH APPEAL AND FEDERATION, org. 1934; 328 Barnard St., 
Exec. Dir. Paul Kulick. 


VALDOSTA 


1JEWIsH JOINT CoMMUNITIES CHARITY FUND OF THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA 

Borper Recion (inc. ADEL, HoMERVILLE, MouLtriz, NASHVILLE, 
QuiTMAN, Tipton, GA., JASPER, Mapison, Fra.) 111 Wells St., 
Chm. Abe Golivesky; Exec. Sec. Sidney Pearlman. 


IDAHO 


BOISE 


ISOUTHERN IDAHO JEWIsH WELFARE Funp, org. 1947; Pres, Leo J. 
Falk, c/o Falk Mercantile Co. 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON 


/ Jewish Community Councii (inc. East ALton, GRAFTEN, WOODRIVER) 
(affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLtNo!s) 931 Main 
St., Pres. Louis Victor; Sec. Isadore Wienshienk. 


AURORA 


1JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; 20 N. Lincoln Ave., Pres. I. L. 
Goldman; Sec. A. N. Troy. 
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BELLEVILLE 


Jewish Community Councit (inc. FREEBURG, MARISsA, O’Faton) 
(affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILiinots) 308 Abend 
St., Pres. Paul Peskind; Sec. Mrs. P. Peskind. 


BENTON 
Benron AREA JewisH Community Councit (inc. CHRISTOPHER, 
Duguoin, ELporapo, FairrieLp, Harrispurc, HERRIN, JOHNSON 
Ciry, Marion, McLEeansporo, Mr. VERNON, SEssor, WAYNE Ciry, 
West Franxrort) (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN 
ILuinots) Pres. Jerome Glassman. 


CAIRO 
JEwisH Community Councu, (inc. ANNA, Merrropro.is, Mounps, 
ViENnNA) (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS) 
Pres. Herschel Eichorn; Sec. Hyman Edelstein. 


CARBONDALE 
2Twin-Cities JEwisH Community Councit (inc. MurpHyssoro) (affil- 
iated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINo!s) Pres. Sidney 
Schoen. 


CENTRALIA 
CENTRALIA AREA JEWISH Community CounciL (inc. ALTAMONT, 
DietricH, EFFINGHAM, FLORA, GREENVILLE, ST. EtMo, SALEM, VEN- 
DALIA (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS) 
Pres. Isadore Shulman. ry 


CHAMPAIGN 
2?CHAMPAIGN-URBANA FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1934; 510 
W. Delaware, Urbana, Ill., Pres. Stephen N. Tager; Sec. Mrs. 
Charles Loeb. 


CHESTER 
Jewish Community Counai (affiliated with JEwisH FEDERATION OF 
SouTHERN Ixurnors) Pres. Marcus Katz. 


CHICAGO 
127ewisH CHARITIES, org. 1900; 231 S. Wells St., Pres. Joseph L. 
Block; Exec. Dir. Samuel A. Goldsmith. : 
127ewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1936; 128 N. Wells St., Pres. A. Richard 
Frank; Exec. Dir. Samuel A. Goldsmith. 


COLLINSVILLE 
Jewisu Community Counc (inc. EDWARDSVILLE, GLEN CaRBON) 
(a ffiliated with JewisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN Ix.1No!s) Pres. 
Jere Glass. 
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DECATUR 


Jewish FEDERATION, 142 N. Merchant St., Pres. A. W. Wolfe; Sec. 
~ Jack Melnick. 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


Jewish Community Councit (affiliated with Jewish FEDERATION OF 
SoutHerRN Ixiinors) Pres. Joseph Goldenhersh, Spivey Bldg. 


ELGIN 


~Yewish WELFARE Cuest (inc. St. Cuarves) org. 1938; 57 Douglas 
Ave.; Chm. Charles Singer; Sec. M. Petruck, 137 Tennyson Ct. 


GRANITE CITY 


Tri-Citres JEwisH Communiry Councit (inc. Mapison, VENICE) 
(affiliated with JewisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN ILLtNoIrs) Pres. 
Irwin Wiesman. 


JOLIET 


_+JewisH WELFARE Cuesr (inc. Coat Crry, Dwicut, Locxporr, 
- Morris, WILMINGTON) org. 1938; 148 E. Clinton St., Pres. Maurice 
Greenberg; Sec. Rabbi M. M. Hershman. 


PEORIA 
Jewish Community Councit (inc. CAnton, Pexin) org. 1933; sponsors 
~~ WewisH WELFARE Funp; 245 N. Perry, Pres. Joseph Z. Sudow; Exec. 
Dir. Michael Saltzman. 
QUINCY 
Unitep Jewish AppEAL, Co-Chm. L. Kuppin, Irving Rosen. 


ROCK ISLAND 
‘UNITED JEwisH FEDERATION (inc. Mo.ineE) org. 1938; 1804—7 Ave., 
Pres. Albert K. Livingston; Exec. Sec. Rabbi Oscar Fleishaker. 

ROCKFORD 

' Jewish Community Boarp, 206 S. Main, org. 1937; Pres. Ben Fink; 
Exec. Dir. Jack Spencer. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


' JJEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN Iurnors (inc. all of ILLINots south 
of CARLINVILLE) 510 Metropolitan Bldg., East St. Louis, Ill., Pres. 
Herman Morton; Exec. Dir. Morris Appelman. ; 


SPRINGFIELD 


JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. ASHLAND, ATHENS, ATLANTA, JACKSONVILLE, 
‘Lincotn, Pana, PEeTEerRsBuRG, PirrsFIELD, SHELBYVILLE, TAYLOR- 


VILLE, WINCHESTER) org. 1941; 2221 S. Fifth St., Pres. Albert Berg; 
Exec. Dir. Dorothy Wolfson. 
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STAUNTON 


Staunton AREA Jewish Community Councm (inc. CaRLINVILLE, 
Gittespiz, Hittsporo, Lircurretp, Mr. Ortve, Worven) (affiliated 
with JEwisH FEDERATION OF SOUTHERN Ix.inots) Pres. Sol Novik, 
Hillsboro, Ll. 


INDIANA 


EAST CHICAGO 


‘East Cuicaco Councit or Jewish WELFARE Funps, Pres. Harry 
Tarler; Sec. Harold Weinstein. 

Jewish WELFARE Funp; 3721 Main St., Chm. Harry Tarler; Sec. 
Simon Miller. 


* EVANSVILLE 


‘Jewish Community Counci, org. 1936; 100 Washington Ave., Chm. 
Louis Weil; Sec. M. Greenwald: 


FORT WAYNE 


'2JEwisH FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1922; 
427 Cal-Wayne Bldg., Pres. Jack Mansbach; Exec. Dir. Joseph 
Levine. 


GARY 
1JEwWisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. Crown Point) org. 1940; 445 
Adams St., Pres. Cyrus Wechsler; Sec. Carry J. August. 


HAMMOND 


1UNITED JEWisH APPEAL OF Hammonp, INc., org. 1939; Yale Bldg., 
Pres. James H. Brown; Exec. Sec. James A. Post. 2h yf 


INDIANAPOLIS 


'2TEwisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1905; Rm. 221, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pres. J. A. Goodman; Exec. Dir. Sidney Cahn. 


LAFAYETTE 


IFEDERATED JEWISH CHariTiEs (inc. ArTicA, FRANKFORT) org. 1924; 
Fowler Hotel, Pres. Jacob Singer; Sec. Mathew Neuwelt. 


MARION 
FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. GRANT County) org. 1933; 
Webster Block, Pres. Samuel Fleck; Sec. Reuben H. Berman. 


MICHIGAN CITY ; 
Unirep Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 115 York St., Pres. Alan 
Joseph; Sec. Alan Joseph. 
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MUNCIE 


Jewisu WELFaRE Funp (inc. HARTFORD City, PORTLAND, WINCHESTER) 
org. 1938; 405 S. Walnut St., Pres. Dave Dobrow; Sec. Martin D. 
_ Schwartz. 


SOUTH BEND 


1Jewisa Community Councit or St. JoszepH VALLEY, org. 1936; 
308 Platt Bldg., Chm. Henry Feferman; Exec. Dir. Norman Edell. 


TERRE HAUTE 3 


1JnwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. MarsHALL, Paris) org. 1922; 1101 S. 
6 St., Pres. Melvin Goodman; Sec. Ernestine Blum. 


IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


» JAssOCIATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1941; 215—2 St., S.E., Pres. 
Herbert Levin, Sec. H. E. Schaalman. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


'AssOCIATED JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. SourHwest Iowa) org. 1941; 
Pres. Louis Bernstein; Sec. Harry L. Cherniss. 


DAVENPORT 
1JEWIsH CHARITIES, org. 1921; 333 Union Bank Bldg., Pres. Frank A. 
Alter; Exec. Sec. Betty Klein. 
DES MOINES 
1JewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1914; 615 Empire Bldg., Pres. Ellis 
I. Levitt; Exec. Dir. Sidney Speiglman. 
MASON CITY 
Jewish Councit or Mason City, org. 1937; 620 N. Adams St., Pres. 
N. Levinson; Sec. H. M. Richer. 
SIOUX CITY 
ies FEDERATION, org. 1943; P.O. Box 1468, Pres. W. C. Slotsky; 
xec. Dir. Ralph Segalman. 
WATERLOO 


IFEDERATED CHARITIES, org. 1941; 729 Sycamore St., Pres. David 
Bernstein; Sec. Herman Unger. 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA 


Untrep Jewish Appray (inc. Emporia, LAwrence, St. Marys) org. 
1939; 822 Topeka Blvd., Pres. Harry Endlich; Sec. Sam Cohen. 
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WICHITA 


'Mip-Kansas Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. Aucusta, Ex 
Dorapvo, Eureka, Dopce City, Great BEND, Hosinecton, Hurcu- 
INSON, McPuerson) org. 1935; 1104 Union National Bank Bldg., 
Pres. Harry L. Ginns; Sec. Leonard A. Levand. 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND 


FEDERATED JEwisH Cwaritizs (inc. Ironton, O.) org. 1937; P. O. 
Box 184, Co-Chm. Saul Kaplan, Jack Polan, I. L. Schradski; Treas. 
S. Kaplan. 


LEXINGTON 


FEDERATED JEWisH Cuaritizs, org. 1917; 319 Dudley Rd., Pres. I. 
Alien Paritz. 


LOUISVILLE 


'CONFERENCE OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS (inc. JEFFERSONVILLE, NEw 
ALBANY, Inp.) org. 1934; 622 Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Pres. Charles 
W. Morris; Exec. Sec. Clarence F. Judah. 

*JewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. JEFFERSONVILLE, NEw ALBANY, 
Inp.) org. 1908; 215 E. Walnut Si., Pres. J. Marshall Bensinger; 
Exec. Sec. Alexander W. Erlen. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA 


WewisH WELFARE FEDERATION OF CENTRAL LOUISIANA, org. 1938; 
215 Johnstown St., Pres. Irving Goldstein; Exec. Dir. Louis Altschuler. 


BATON ROUGE 


Baton RoucEe Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. surrounding territory) 
org. 1937; 234 Main St., Chm. A. M. Weiss. 


MONROE 


1UNITED JEwisH CuHaritres oF NortuH East Louistana, org. 1938; 
P. O. Box 1211; Pres. David Silverstein; Sec. David M. Kaplan. 


NEW ORLEANS 
12.JEwIsH FEDERATION, org. 1913; 211 Camp St., Pres. Fred Kullman; 
Exec. Dir. David Fichman. 
12)EwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1933; 211 Camp St., Pres. Emil W. 
Leipziger; Exec. Sec. David Fichman. 


SHREVEPORT 
1JEWIsH FEDERATION, org. 1941; 802 Cotton St., Pres. Louis Levy; 
Exec. Sec. Sybil Friedenthal. 
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5 MAINE 


Maine JewisH CounciL, org. 1938; 14 Lisbon St., Lewiston, Maine, 
Pres. Philip S. Lown. 


BANGOR 


Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. OLD Town, Orono, and outlying 
towns) 28 Somerset St., Pres. Max Kominsky; Exec. Dir. Irving 
Ribner. 


LEWISTON 
LEwisTon-AUBURN JEWISH FEDERATION, org. 1942; Chm. Philip W. 
Lown; Sec. William Cohen, P. O. Box 37, Auburn, Maine. 
PORTLAND 


lJEWIsH FEDERATION, org. 1942; sponsors UnirepD JEwisH APPEAL, 
341 Cumberland Ave., Pres. Israel Bernstein; Exec. Dir. Jules Krems; 
Chm. William Goodman, Unirep JEwisH APPEAL. 


WATERVILLE 
JewisH FEDERATION, org. 1947; Pres. George Sterns; Sec. Mrs. Myra 
Sterns. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


IAssOCIATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1920; 319 W. Monument St., 
Pres. J. Benjamin Katzner; Exec. Dir. Harry Greenstein. 

YewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 319 W. Monument St., Pres. 
Henry S. Frank; Exec. Dir. Harry Greenstein. 


CUMBERLAND 


lEwisH WELFARE Funp or WESTERN MARYLAND (inc. FROsTBURG, 


Mp. and Keyser, W. Va.) org. 1939; 15 S. Liberty St., Pres. Robert 
Kaplon; Sec. Robert Gerson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BELMONT 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL (inc. in ComBINED JEwisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Moses Feldman, 179 School St. 


BOSTON 


M2ASsOCIATED JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES (sponsors jointly with the 
ComBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER Boston, Campaign for the 
Support of Local and non-Local Activities for Boston and Sur- 
rounding Communities) org. 1896; 72 Franklin St., Pres. Milton 
Kahn; Exec. Dir. Sidney S. Cohen. 
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*CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER Boston, org. 1947; 72 Franklin 
St., Pres. Herman Gilman; Exec. Dir. Sidney S. Cohen. 

Jewish Community Councit or GreATER Boston, 44 School St., 
Pres. David A. Rose; Exec, Dir. Robert E. Segal. 


BROCKTON 
"BROCKTON CONFERENCE FOR UNITED JEWISH APPEAL (inc. ROCKLAND, 
StoucuTon, Wuitman) org. 1939; 71 Legion Parkway, Chm. Dewey 
D. Stone; Exec. Sec. Thedore Tarail. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Unrrep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWwIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Edward Cohen, 678 Massachusetts Ave. 
CANTON 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Isadore Ulman, 31 Rockland St. 


CHELSEA 
Unitep JewisH APprAL (inc. in ComBIneD JewisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Benjamin Gold, 26 Gardner St. 


EVERETT 
Unitep JewisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harold Karp, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


FALL RIVER 


Jewish Community Councix, org. 1938; sponsors 'UNniITED JEWISH 
APppEAL, 301 Granite Block, Pres. Alfred L. Sherwin; Sec. David L. 
Gourse; Pres. David Schneierson, United Jewish Appeal. 


FITCHBURG 
lJEWIsH FEDERATION OF FircHBurRG, org. 1939; Pres. Jacob Spound, 
Sec. Miss Slamothe Krevoruck, 38 Summer St. 


HOLYOKE 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL (inc. EastHAMPTON) org. 1938; 378 Maple 
St., Pres. Harry Blum; Sec. David Kronetsky. 


HULL 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL (inc. in COMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Maxwell Sherman, 13 Main St. 


LAWRENCE 
JewisH Community CounciL, sponsors UNITED JEwWIsH APPEAL, Pres. 
George A. Berman; Exec. Sec. J. John Berger, 421 Bay State Bldg. 
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LEOMINSTER 


1fgwisH Community Councit, ‘org. 1939; Pres. Irwin Cohn; Sec. 
Mrs. Frances Kaufman, 717 Main St., Fitchburg. 


LOWELL 
JewisH Community Cuest, org. 1941; 105 Princeton St., Treas. Calvin 
Robinson. 
1Unirep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1940; 105 Princeton St., Pres. Bernard 
M. Ritter; Exec. Dir. Joseph Warren. 
LYNN 
1UnireD JeEwisH APPEAL (inc. NAHANT, SAUGUs, SWAMPSCOTT) org. 
1938; 45 Market St., Pres. Harry Remis; Exec. Sec. William M. Pruss. 
¢ 
MALDEN 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Morris Baker. 
MEDFORD 


Unitep JewtsH ApprEAt (inc. in ComBINED JEwIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Harold Karp, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


MELROSE 
Unitep JEwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEwisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. William Cohen, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
NEEDHAM 
Unitep JewisH AppEAL (inc. in ComBineD JEwIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Pres. Meyer J. Gordon, 945 Great Plain Ave. 
NEW BEDFORD 
1UniTED JEwIsH APPEAL (inc. ACUSHNET, DarRTMouTH) org. 1939; 
Pres. Ralph Mutterperl. 
NORTHAMPTON 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1939; Chm. Samuel B. August; Sec. 
Herman Wolfe. 
NORTH READING 
UniTep JewisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Dr. Herbert Land, 90 Woburn St. 
NORWOOD 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL (inc. in ComBINeD JEwisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Bosron) Chm. Louis J. Danovitch, 601 Washington St. 
PEABODY 
Unitep Jewish AppeAL, Chm. David Kirstein; Sec. Samuel Snider. 
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PITTSFIELD 


1JEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Darton, Lez, Oris) org. 1940; 235 Bast 
St., Pres. Simon England, Jr.; Exec. Dir. Bruno Aron. 


QUINCY 


Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. in COMBINED JEWisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) 10 Merrymount Rd., Chm. Harold H. Slate; Exec. Dir. 
David Goldenberg. 


REVERE 
Unitep Jewisu AppEAt (inc. in ComBInrp Jewish APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Ben Frack, 5 Thorton St. 


SHARON 


Unitep Jewisti APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEwIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Charles Sandous, 37 Harold St. 


SOMERVILLE 


Unitep JewtsH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harry McCrensky, 65 Albion St. 


SPRINGFIELD 
'ewisH Community CounciL, org. 1938; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
WELFARE Funp, 130 Maple St., Pres. Simon J. Katz; Exec. Dir. 
Benjamin Wolf. 


STOUGHTON 
UnitTep JEwIsH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Harry Landman, 47 Warren Ave. 


WAKEFIELD 
Unirep JewisH AppEAL (inc. in ComBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Charles Spero, c/o Abraham Ruthfield, 3 Cedar Pl. 


WALTHAM 
Unitep JewisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEwIsH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Bosron) Chm. David H. Beecher, 405 Moody St. 
WILMINGTON . 
Unirep] rwisH APPEAL (inc. in CoMBINED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. Meyer Weinberg, Salem St. 
WINCHESTER 7 | 
Unrrep Jews APPEAL (inc. in ComeINeD Jewish APPEAL OF GREATER 
Bosron) Chm. Morris L. Snyder, 9 Thompson St. 


WINTHROP 
Unrrep Jewish Appeal (inc. in Compinep JEwisH APPEAL OF GREATER 
Boston) Chm. David Housman, 40 Delphin Ave. 
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WORCESTER 


jJewisH Community Counciz, org. 1936; 22 Mechanic St., Pres. Joseph 
Talamo; Sec. Jacob Gross. 

1JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 22 Mechanic St., Pres. Hyman 
Burwick; Exec. Sec. Jacob Gross. 


MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK 
Jewisu WELFARE Funp, Pres. Jacob Mahler. 


BAY CITY 

INORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN JEwIsH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. AL- 
PENA, East TAwas, MipLanp, West BrancH) org. 1940; 710 Wash- 
ington Ave., Pres. Julius Sherman; Exec. Dir. Joseph Goldberg. 

BENTON HARBOR 

YrwisH Community Councit (inc. Berrien County) org. 1942; 

Pres. David J. Ross; Sec. Max Daken. 
DETROIT 

Jewish Community Counciz, org. 1937; 803 Washington Blvd. Blag., 
Pres. Aaron Droock; Exec. Dir. Oscar Cohen. 

'27EwisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1926; sponsors ALLIED JEWISH 
Campaicn; Owen Bldg. 250 West Lafayette, Pres. Julian H. Krolick; 
Exec. Dir. Isidore Sobeloff. 

FLINT 

t27EwisH CoMMuNITY Council, org. 1936; 911 F. P. Smith Bldg. Pres. 

B. Morris Pelavin; Exec. Dir. Harry G. Heller. 
GRAND RAPIDS 

12.EwisH Community Funp, org. 1940; 246 Monroe St., Pres. Hyman 

J. Bylan; Sec. Abe Drasin. 
JACKSON 

Jewish FEDERATION, org. 1937; Sec. Sam Meisel, 125 E. Michigan 

Ave. 
LANSING 

AIFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1939; Chm. Marston Busch; Sec. 

Mrs. W. L. Karpf, 233 S. Washington Ave. 
MUSKEGON 


‘UniTeD Jewish Cuaritigs, org. 1941; P. O. Box 55; Chm. J. M. 
Kaufman; Sec. Morris Teles. 
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PONTIAC 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1936; Pres. Irving Steinman; 
Sec. Rudolph Hartman, 12 Mohawk Rd. 


SAGINAW 
Yewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) 
org. 1939; 102 S. Washington St., Pres. John Merdler; Sec. H. L. 
Diamond. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 
lJEWIsH FEDERATION AND ComMmMuNITy CouNCIL, org. 1937; 403 Bradley 
Bldg., Pres. Nat C. Polinsky; Exec. Dir. Herman Roth. 


HIBBING 
IFEDERATION OF JEWIsH CHaritizs, Pres. M. Sapero; Sec. S. T. Cohan. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
1FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SERVICE, org. 1930; 607 Andrus Bldg., 
Pres. Louis R. Weiss; Exec. Sec. Charles I. Cooper. 


ST. PAUL 
1Unirep JewisH Funp anp Councit, org. 1935; 311 Hamm Bldg., 
Pres. A. H. Heller, Jr.; Exec. Dir. Dan S. Rosenberg. 


VIRGINIA 
1FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SERVICE, org. 1939; P. O. Box 965, Pres. 
Lewis Deutsch; Sec. Monroe Shanedling. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CLEVELAND 
ICoNnsoLIDATED Joint Drive (inc. all towns in Bortvar and eastern 
part of SunrLoweR Countigs) org. 1936, Chm. Moses Hyman, 706 


5 Ave. 


HATTIESBURG 
Jews Wevrare Fonp, org. 1937, Pres. Max M. Mabel; Sec. Simon 
Lonpon. 


JACKSON 
Jewish Wevrare Funp, Pres. Sam Millstein; Sec. Meyer Lovitt, 
Beth Israel Congregation. 


NATCHEZ 
Unirep Jewisu ApprAL (inc. surrounding communities in Louisiana 
and Mississippi) org. 1938; Commerce St., Pres. Paul Steinberg; Sec. 
Abe Millstein. 


\ 
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VICKSBURG 


1JeEwisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. ANGUILLA AND Cary) org. 1937; 
1209 Cherry St., Pres. Sam L. Switzer. 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN 


‘Jewish WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. surrounding communities) org. 
1938, Pres. Samuel Miller; Sec. Robert Klein, 531 N. Sargent. 


KANSAS CITY 
12.EwiIsH FEDERATION AND CouNcIL OF GREATER Kansas City (inc., 
INDEPENDENCE, Mo,, Kansas City, Kan.) org. 1933; 425 New York 
Life Bldg. Pres. E. J. Trainig; Exec. Dir. Abe Sudran. 
Unirep Jewisu SoctaL Services, 1000 Admiral Blvd., Pres. Alfred 
Benjamin; Exec. Dir. Emelie Levin. 


ST. JOSEPH 
FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1916, Pres. Basil Kaufman; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. S. L. Goldman, 1202 S. 23 St. 
ST. LOUIS 


127EWIsH FEDERATION (inc. St. Louis County) org. 1900; sponsors 
lEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1934; 613 Locust St., Pres. Ben L. 
Shifrin; Exec. Dir. Herman Kaplow. 


SEDALIA 
Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; Chm. R. R. fiedel; Treas. J. L. 
Rosenthal. 
MONTANA 
BULTE ; 


JewisH WELFARE Cuest (inc. ANACONDA) org. 1939, Chm. Earle N. 
Genzberger; Sec. Phil Judd, 83 E. Park St. 
HELENA 


Jewish Community Cuest, org. 1938; 361 N. Main St., Co-Chm. 
Norman Winestine, George Grossberg. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 
YewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. BEATRICE) org. 1931, Pres. Louis 
B. Finkelstein; Sec. Mrs. Charles Keller, 1116 So. 15 St. 

OMAHA 


}?FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SERVICE, org. 1903, sponsors JewisH WEL- 
FARE Funp, org. 1930; 101 N. 20 St., Pres. Milton Livingston; 
Exec. Dir. Paul Veret. 
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NEVADA 


RENO 


UniteD JewisH APPEAL (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936, 
Chm. Bert Goldwater; Sec. A. H. Meiner, P. O. Box 2402. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HampsuirE JEWISH CoMMITTEE, State Chm. Abraham Machinist, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER 


lewisH CoMMuNITY CENTER OF MANCHESTER, N. H., sponsors UNITED 
JewisH AppeaL, 275 Hanover St., Pres. Samuel Green; Exec. Dir. 
Jack Cohen; Chm. Saul O. Sedore, Unirep Jewish APPEAL. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


L2REDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1925; 1516 Atlantic Ave., 
Pres. Harry Cassman; Exec. Dir. Irving Spivack. 


BAYONNE 


YewisH Community Councit, org. 1938; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
Campaicn, 21 Lincoln Parkway, Pres. Sam Belinkoff; Exec. Dir. 
Max Kleinbaum. 


CAMDEN 


1JEwisH FEDERATION OF CAMDEN County (inc. all of Campen Com- 
MUNITY) org. 1936; sponsors ALLIED JEwisH APPEAL, 112 N. 7th St., 
Pres. Morris Liebman; Exec. Dir. Bernard Dubin. 


ELIZABETH 


1JewisH Councit, org. 1940; sponsors Untrep JEwisH APPEAL, 1034 E. 
Jersey St., Pres. R. E. Lifson; Sec. Harry Lebau. 


ENGLEWOOD 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL, 107 Elmore Ave., Chm. Hyman Green- 
stein. 


HACKENSACK 
1UniTED Jewish APPEAL OF Hackensack, INc., 211 Essex St., Pres. 
Sidney Goldberg; Sec. Irving Warshawsky. 


JERSEY CITY 
1UJniTED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1939; 604 Bergen Ave.. Chm. Emanuel 
Weitz; Exec. Sec. Samuel Shair. 
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LONG BRANCH 


UnitTEeD JEwisH APPEAL, 2 and North Bath Aves., Co-Chm. Leo Levin, 
Leopold Hechtor; Camp. Dir. S. Edwin Kamy. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Jewisu FEDERATION OF NEw Brunswick, HIGHLAND PARK & VICINITY, 
1 Liberty St.; Exec. Dir. Joseph Perlberg. 


NEWARK 


‘ewisH Community Councit oF Essex County, org. 1922; sponsors 
Unitep JEwisH APPEAL oF Essex County, org. 1937, 30 Clinton St., 
Pres. Herbert R. Abeles; Exec. Dir. Herman M. Pekarsky. 


PALISADES PARK 
Unitep JewisH AppEAL, Chm. Benjamin Levy, 278 Broad Ave. 


PASSAIC 


YEwisH Community Councit or Passaic AND VicINITY (inc. GaR- 
FIELD, Lop1, WALLINGTON) org. 1933; sponsors UNITED JEWISH RELIEF 
Campaicn, 184 Washington PlI., Pres. Sidney Alexander. 


PATERSON 


lJewisH Community Councit (inc. Crmron) org. 1933; sponsors 
Unitep JEwisH APPEAL Drive, 45 Church St., Pres. Philip Dimont; 
Exec. Dir. Max Stern. 


PERTH AMBOY 


lrwisH Community Councit (inc. SourH AmBoy, WoopsrinGE) 
org. 1938; sponsors UNnireD JEwisH APPEAL, 316 Madison Ave., 
Pres. Harry S. Medineys; Exec. Sec. Martin E. Danzig. 


PLAINFIELD 


EwisH Community Councit OF THE PLAINFIELDS, org. 1937; sponsors 
Unirep JEwisH APPEAL, 403 W. 7 St., Pres. Philip J. Levin; Exec. 
Dir. Aaron Allen. 


TEANECK 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL, 1075 Queen Anne Rd., Chm. Fred Schneider; 
Sec. Harry Rothschild. 
TRENTON 
lJEwIsH FEDERATION, org. 1929; 18 S. Stockton St., Pres. Leon L. 
Levy; Exec. Dir. Milton A. Feinberg. 
UNION CITY 


Unirep JewisH APPEAL (inc. Nortu BERGEN, Secaucus, WEEHAWKEN, 
West New York) Chm. John Platoff; Sec. Arthur Knaster. 


Jewish Community Councin, org. 1948; 3400 New York Ave., Chm. 
James Rosen. 
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WESTWOOD 
Unirep JewisH APPEAL, org. 1926; Washington Ave., Chm. D. 


Goldberg; Exec. Dir. Samuel Schwartz. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 


IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES (ALBUQUERQUE and Vicinity) org. 
1938; P. O. Box 564, Pres. Arthur Ravel; Sec. S. E. Starrels. 


» 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 


J=EwisH Community Councit, org. 1938; 111 Washington Ave., Pres, 
Harry Marks; Exec. Dir. Sydney Abzug. 

\ewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. RENSSELAER) 78 State St., Chm. E. A. 
Koblenz; Exec. Dir. Sydney Abzug. 


BEACON 
Unitep JewisH AprEal, Chm. Israel Lewittes. 


BINGHAMTON 


JewisH Community Councit (inc. Enpicorr) org. 1937; sponsors 
Unitep JEwisH Campaicn, 155 Front St., Pres. Morris Gitlitz; 
Exec. Dir. Isidore Friedland; Chm. Alec Rosefsky, Unirep JEwisH 
CAMPAIGN. 


BUFFALO 
2] EwIsH FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, org. 1903; 70 West Chip- 
pewa St., Pres. Howard T. Saperston; Exec. Dir. Arthur S. Rosichan. 
12UNITED JewisH Funpd (inc. surrounding suburbs) org. 1933; 70 
W. Chippewa St., Pres. Victor Wagner; Exec. Sec. Arthur S. Ros- 
ichan. 3 


ELMIRA 
NEwisH WELFARE Funp, Chm. Josef Stein; Exec. Dir. Alex Rosen. 


GLENS FALLS 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL, Chm. Charles Carlen. 


GLOVERSVILLE 
JewtsH Community Funp (inc. Jounstown) 28 E. Fulton St., Chm. 
Daniel H. Higier; Sec. Emanuel Schenk. 


HUDSON 
1JewisH WELFARE Funp, 414 Warren St., Pres. Harold Levine. 
Unitep JewisH APPEAL, org. 1939; Chm. Adolph Lorch, 718 State St. 
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KINGSTON 
Jewish Community Councit, Pres. Raphael Klein; Comm. Coord. 
Mrs. Louise Adler, 265 Wall St. 
MIDDLETOWN 
1UniTED JEWIsH APPEAL (inc. FLoripa, GosHEN AND WARWICK) org. 
1937; 2 North St., Pres. Louis Schwartz; Exec. Dir. Jacob Kleinman, 
MONTICELLO 
Unitep JewisH APPEAL, org. 1939; 186 Broadway, Chm. J. M. 
Rosenthal; Sec. Bernard Weiss. 
MOUNT VERNON 
Unirep JeEwisH APPEAL (inc. in New York City, N. Y.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


12FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, org. 1917; 71 W. 47 St., 
Pres. Ralph E. Samuel; Exec. Vice-Pres. Maurice B. Hexter, Joseph 
Willen. 

UNITED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER New York (inc. NEw York 
Ciry and Metropolitan areas) org. 1939; 250 W. 57 St., Pres. Monroe 
Goldwater; Exec. Vice-Pres. Henry C. Bernstein, Samuel Blitz. 

BROOKLYN JEWISH CoMMUNITY CouNcIL, 16 Court St.; Pres. Maximi- 
lian Moss; Exec. Dir. Arthur Rosenbaum. 


NEWBURGH 
JeEwisH Community Council, org. 1938; sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
Cuaritigs, org. 1925; 53 Second St., Pres. Louis Shatz; Sec. Jack 
Haber; Pres. Frederick Stern, UNITED JEwisH CHARITIES. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
1JEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1935; 685 Chilton Ave., Pres. Franklin 
C. Wisbaum; Exec. Sec. Mrs. J. H. Chinkers. 
PORT CHESTER - 


1JEwisH Community Councit, org. 1941; sponsors JEwisH WELFARE 
Funp, 258 Willett Ave., Pres. Leon Kahan; Exec. Dir. Walter 
Zand. 

POUGHKEEPSIE 


lJeEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 54 N. Hamilton St., Pres. Louis 
Schwartz; Exec. Dir. Samuel Kurzon. 


ROCHESTER 


1UnireD’ JEwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 144 Baden St., Pres. 
Philip M. Liebschutz; Exec. Dir. Elmer Louis. 


JEwisH COMMUNITY Councn, 144 Baden St., Pres. Arthur M. Lowen- 
thal; Exec. Dir. Elmer Louis. 


SARANAC LAKE 
Jewiso Community CENTER, 13 Church St., Pres. Morris Dworski- 
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SCHENECTADY 


EwisH Community Councit (inc. surrounding communities) org. 
1938; sponsors ScuNnecTADY UJA AND FEDERATED WELFARE Funp, 
300 Germania Ave., Pres. Walter S. Gross; Exec. Sec. Samuel Wein- 
garten. 


SYRACUSE 
1JEwisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1918; sponsors JEwisH WELFARE 
Funp, org. 1933; 201 E. Jefferson St., Pres. Bernard G. Rudolph; 
Exec. Dir. Milton Fromer. 


TROY f 
JewisH Community Councit, org. 1935; 87 First St., Exec. Sec. Fred 
A. Glass. 
1JewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. GREEN IsLAND, MECHANICVILLE, WATER- 
FORD, WATERVLIET) org. 1936; 87 First St., Pres. David Lipsky; Exec. 
Sec. Fred A. Glass, 


TUCKAHOE 
Genesis HeBREwW CENTER (inc. Crestwoop, CoLonraL HeErcuts, 
EASTCHESTER, and SOUTHERN SCARSDALE) sponsors UNITED JEw- 
isi AppraL, Lincoln Ave., Pres. Morris J. Mayer; Sec. Ben Joseph. 


UTICA 


YewisH Community Councit, org. 1933; sponsors Unirep JEwIsH 
APPEAL, 110 Foster Bldg., 131 Genesee St., Pres. Martin Abelove; 
Exec. Dir. David Goldenberg; Chm. Barney Abelove, UNITED JEwisH 
APPEAL. 


WATERTOWN 
JEWisH FEDERATION OF CHaritiEs, org. 1930; 142 Court St., Chm. 
Isadore Herr; Sec. Edward H. Lebovsky. 


WHITE PLAINS 
Jewisa Community Counaiy (inc. SCARSDALE) org. 1927; Pres. Harold 
M. Miller; Sec. Mrs. Leonard G, Rhodes, 85 Main St. 


YONKERS 
JewisH FeperRATION, org. 1936; 122 S. Broadway, Pres. Louis Grand; 
Exec. Dir. Ben A. Siegal. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE 
FEDERATED JEWISH CHariTiEs, org. 1935; Pres. L. H. Feldman; 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. R. Gumpert, 5 West Avon Parkway. 


CHARLOTTE 
IFEDERATION OF JEWISH CuHarities, org. 1940; P. O. Box 2612, Pres. 
Morris Speizman; Sec. I. A. Madalia. 
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{ 
DURHAM 


_ FEDERATION OF JewisH Cuaritiss, Pres. E. J. Evans; Sec. Mrs. George 
Lewin, 1705 G St. 


GASTONIA 


Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1944; c/o Temple Emanuel, 320 South 
St., Pres. Robert Gurney; Sec. Jerome Mark. 


GREENSBORO 


1GREENSBORO JEWISH UniTEeD Cuarities, Inc., Pres. Ben Cone; Sec: 
B. H. Bloch, 2229 Friendly Rd. 


HIGH POINT 


Jewish FEDERATED CHARITIES, org. 1945; Pres, Samuel Shavitz; Sec. 
Stanley Taylor. 


RALEIGH 


FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1936; sponsors UniTED JEWISH 
AppeAL, Chm. Louis T. Zucker; Sec. Mrs. Harry Shor, 229 S. 
Wilmington St. 


WINSTON-SALEM 


ews Community Counci, org. 1937; 21914 W. 5 St., Pres. William 
P. Robin. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARGO 


1farGoO WELFARE Funp (inc. JamMEsrown, MoorHEAD, VALLEY Cry, 
Wanupeton) org. 1939; Pres. M. A. Wilk; Sec. M. H. Aved, 554% 
Broadway. 


OHIO 


AKRON 


JewisH Community Councit (inc. BARBERTON) org. 1939; 318 Delaware 
Bldg., 139 S. Main St., Pres. H. B. Harris; Sec. Nathan Pinsky. 
127EwIsH SOCIAL SERVICE FEDERATION, org. 1914; 318 Delaware Bldg., 
139 S. Main St., Pres. Nathan Koplin; Exec. Sec. Nathan Pinsky. 
1JEwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. BARBERTON, CUYAHOGA FALLS) org. 
1935; 318 Delaware Bldg., 139 S. Main St., Pres. Willard Bear; 
Sec. Nathan Pinsky. 


BELLAIRE 


Jewish WELFARE Counc. (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1936; 
Pres. Max Duga; Corr. Sec. Ben Offingender, 405-43 St. 
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CANTON 
lNewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1935; 1528 N. Market Ave., Pres. Paul 
Heller, Exec. Dir. Leonard Sebrans. 


CINCINNATI 
lJEwisH Community Councit, org. 1929; sponsors ?JewisH WELFARE 
Funp, 1430 Central Parkway, Pres: Philip Meyers; Sec. Maurice J. 
Sievers. 
12UniTED JEwisH Sociat AcEnciEs (inc. Hamitron Country and 
Adjacent Kentucky Towns) org. 1896; 1430 Central Parkway, 
Pres. Herbert Block; Exec. Sec. Maurice J. Sievers. 


CLEVELAND 

Jewisn Community Counci., org. 1935; Chester-Twelfth Bldg., Pres. 
Jerome N. Curtis; Exec. Dir. Harry I. Barron. 

1-2) EwisH WELFARE FEDERATIONS, org. 1904; sponsors !JEwisH \WELFARE 
Funp (inc. PAINESVILLE) org. 1931; 320 Chester-Twelfth Bldg., 
Pres. Henry A. Rocker; Exec. Dir. Samuel Goldhamer (on leave); 
Acting Exec. Dir. Henry L. Zucker. 


COLUMBUS 
JewtsH Community Councir, org. 1940; 555 E. Rich St., Pres. Fred 
Yenkin; Sec. Allen Tarshish. 
127ewisH WELFARE FEDERATION (inc. adjacent counties) org. 1908; 
555 E. Rich St., Pres. A. I. Yenkin; Exec. Sec. Rose Sugarman. 
1UnireD JEwisH Funp, org. 1925; 150 E. Broad St., Pres. Robert W. 
Schiff; Sec. Leah Rosenfeld. 


DAYTON 
1rwisH Community Councit or Dayton, O., org. 1943; 1006 U. B. 
“Bldg., Pres. Charles R. Goldswig; Exec. Dir. "Robert Fitterman. 


EAST LIVERPOOL 
JewisuH FepEeratIon (inc. WELLSVILLE) org. 1940; 130 W. 5 St., Pres, 
J. W. Schoolnic; Sec. Ben Berman. 


LIMA 
1ALLIED JEWISH APPEAL, org. 1935; 408 Dominion Bldg., Pres. Sheldon 
Ackerman; Exec. Sec. Albert L. Negin. 


LORAIN 
JewtsH WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; Cleveland Trust Bldg., Pres. Ed- 
ward J. Gould; Sec. Jacob Levin. 


MASILLON 
Jewisu WELFARE Funp, Pres. Max Kanner, 32 Lincoln Way N. 
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PORTSMOUTH 


Jewish WELFARE AssocIATION (inc. New Boston) org. 1935; 2625 
Grandview Ave., Sec. Mrs. Louis Levi. 


SALEM 


Jewisu Feperation, Pres. N. I. Walken; Sec. J. Bloomberg, 420 E. 
State St. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Unirep Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. BELLEFONTAINE, URBANA, XENIA, 
YELLOW SPRINGS) org. 1941. 


STEUBENVILLE 


1JEwisH Communiry Councit (inc. Minco Junction, Toronto) org. 
1938; 507 National Exchange Bldg., Pres. Nathan Stern; Exec. Sec. 
David Adler. 


TOLEDO 


Jewish Community CounciL, org. 1936; sponsors ‘UNITED JEWISH 
Funp, Madison Bldg., Rm. 2, Pres. Lester Alexander; Exec. Sec. 
Julian Stone. 
12]EwisH COMMUNITY SERVICE AssocIATION, org. 1913; 1900 Linwood 
Ave., Pres. Joseph H. Nathanson; Exec. Sec. Julian Stone. 


WARREN 


1JEwisH FEDERATION (inc. NitEs) org. 1938; 605 Union Bank Bldg., 
Pres. Dr. H. H. Bender; Sec. Bernard W. Rosenberg. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


127EWISH FEDERATION OF YOUNGSTOWN, INca. (inc. BoRADMAN, CAMP- 
BELL, GIRARD, LOWELLVILLE, STRUTHERS) org. 1935; 646 Bryson St., 
Pres. Joseph Friedman; Exec. Dir. Leonard Seliger. 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE 
1JEWIsH FEDERATION, org. 1934; Pres. Louis Fischl, Gorman Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


1JEwisH Community Councin, org. 1941; 312 Commerce Exchange 
Bldg., Pres. E. Goldfain; Exec. Dir. Julius Graber. 


TULSA 


1TuLsA JEwisH Communiry CounciL, org. 1938; sponsors UNriTED 
JewisH Campaicn, 114 W. 3 St., Pres. I. A. Anson; Exec. Dir. Emil 
Salomon. 
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OREGON 


PORTLAND 


12FEDERATED JEWISH SOCIETIES (inc. STATE OF OREGON AND ADJACENT 
WASHINGTON Communities) org. 1920; 1636 S. W. 13 Ave., Pres. 
Harold Miller; Exec. Sec. Milton Goldsmith. 

1OREGON JEWISH WELFARE Funp (State-wide) org. 1936; 1636 S. W. 
13 Ave., Pres. Julius Zell; Exec. Sec. Milton Goldsmith. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN 


lJewisH FEDERATION OF ALLENTOWN, 6 and Chew Sts., Pres. Moritz 
M. Gottlieb; Sec. George Feldman. 


ALTOONA 


L2REDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, org. 1920; P.O. Box 511, 
Pres. Frank M. Titelman; Exec. Sec. Isaiah Scheeline. 


BUTLER 
1ewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. BurLER Country—Cuicora, Evans City; 
Mars) org. 1938; Chm. M. A. Berman; Sec. Maury Horwitz. 


CANONSBURG 
JewisH Cuarities, org. 1934; 45 E. Pike St., Pres. B. Cantor; Sec. 
Albert Fickman. 


CHESTER 


Jewish Community Councit, org. 1939; sponsors ‘UNITED JEWISH 
APPEAL, 8 and Welsh Sts., Chm. M. J. Freed; Dir. Louis Grossman. 


COATESVILLE 
Jewish Feperation, 115 Oak St., Pres. Mark Sugarman; Sec. Abe 
Margolis. 


EASTON 
1JewisH Community CounciL, org. 1939, sponsors ALLIED WELFARE 
APPEAL, 660 Ferry St., Pres. Meyer Feinberg; Sec. Jack Sher. 


ERIE 
1-27ewisH COMMUNITY WELFARE Council, org. 1936; 133 W. 7 St., 
Pres. Mack Schoenberg. 


HARRISBURG 
1Unirep Jewish Community (inc. CARLISLE, MIDDLETOWN, STEELTON) 
org. 1933; 1110 N. 3 St., Pres. Gilbert Nurick; Exec. Dir. Joshua 


Marcus. 
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HOMESTEAD 
Homesteap Districr Aw CommirTee, org. 1939; Chm. Samuel H. 
Gordon; Sec. I. Grossman, 526—9 Ave., Munhall, Pa. 


JOHNSTOWN 


1Unirep Jewish APPEAL AND JEWISH ComMMuNiITy COUNCIL (inc. 
BARNESBORO, Nanty Gio, PorTAGE, WINDBER) org. 1938; 630 Elder 
St., Camp. Dir. Maurice Shadden, Unirep JEwisH APPEAL; Pres. 
David Slutzker, Jewish Community Councit. 


LANCASTER 


1ORGANIZED JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. LANCASTER County excepting 
Epurata) org. 1928; 205 Church St., Pres. Lewis Siegel. 


LEWISTOWN 


Jewish Community Councit, sponsors Unirep JEWIsH APPEAL OF 
Lewiston, Pa., c/o Ohev Sholom Synagogue, 20 E. 3 St., Pres. 
Robert Siegel; Exec. Dir. M. H. Bleich. 


McKEESPORT 


1UnireD JEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1940; 529—5 Ave., Pres. Robert 
Amper; Sec. Joseph Moskowitz. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1ALLIED JEWISH APPEAL, org. 1938; 1511 Walnut St., Pres. Samuel 
Daroff; Exec. Vice-Pres. Kurt Peiser; Exec. Dir. Ephraim Gomberg. 
FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1901; 1511 Walnut St., Pres. 
Elias Wolf; Exec. Vice-Pres. Kurt Peiser; Exec. Dir. Frances Harris. 


PITTSBURGH 


12FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES (inc. surrounding commu- 
nities) org. 1912; Keystone Hotel, Wood St. and Ave. of Allies; Pres. 
Donald Steinfirst. Exec. Dir. Maurice Taylor. 

1Unirep JEwisH Funp (inc. surrounding vicinity) org. 1936; Keystone 
Hotel, Wood St. and Ave. of Allies; Pres. Emanuel Spector; Exec. 
Sec. Maurice Taylor. 


POTTSVILLE 


\UnireD JEWIsH CHARITIES APPEAL (inc. MINERSVILLE, PINE GROVE, 
Sr. Ciair, ScHuUYLKILL Haven) org. 1935; P. O. Box 668, Co-chm. 
Joseph Asner, Phillip Rosenkrantz, Abe Weiner. 


READING 


‘Jewish Community Councit, org. 1935, sponsors Unirep JEwisH 
Campaicn, 134 N. 5 St., Pres. Max M. Yaffe; Exec. Dir. Harry Sack 
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SCRANTON 
'2JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. DuNMoRE) org. 1915; 440 Wyoming Ave., 
Pres. Leon M. Levy; Exec. Dir. Helen Rubel. 
'SCRANTON-LACKAWANNA JEWISH CounciL (inc. LACKAWANNA Coun- 
Ty), org. 1936; 440 Wyoming Ave., Pres. Emanuel Lester; Exec. 
Sec. George Joel. 


SHARON 
ISHENANGO VALLEY JEWISH FEDERATION (inc. FARRELL, GREENVILLE, 
SHARPSVILLE, Pa.; Masury, Ouro) org. 1940; Pres. Oscar B. Rosen- 
baum: Sec. Nathan Routman, 8 W. State St. 


SUNBURY 
Unirep Jewish APPEAL, 249 Arch St., Pres. Leo Friedman; Sec. 
A. H. Israelitan. ' 


UNIONTOWN 
1UNITED JeEwisH FEDERATION (inc. Masontown) org. 1939; Pres. 
Nathan Kaufman. 


WASHINGTON 
FEDERATED JEWISH CHAriTIES, 609 Washington Trust Bldg., Pres. 
David Weiner; Sec. A. L. Stormwind. 


WILKES-BARRE 


IWyomInG VALLEY JEWISH COMMITTEE, org. 1935, sponsors UNrrep 
Jewisu AppeaL, Chm. Nathan I. Kuss; Sec. Louis Smith, 36 S. Wash- 


ington St. 


WILLIAMSPORT 
FEDERATION OF JEWIsH Cuaritiss, org. 1930; 25 W. 3 St., Pres. Aaron 
Staiman; Sec. N. H. Brozman. 


YORK 
Jewish ORGANIZED CHarITIES, org. 1928; 36 S. Queen St., Pres. 
Mose Leibowitz; Exec. Dir. Joseph Spefling. 
1UniTED JEwisH APPEAL, 36 S. Queen St., Chm. Richard Grumbacher ; 
Sec. Joseph Sperling. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 
GENERAL JEWISH COMMITTEE OF PRoviDENCE, INc., (inc. East GREEN- 
wicu, East Provipence, West Warwick, Brisrox) org. 1945; 203 
Strand Bldg., Pres. Archibald Silverman; Exec. Dir. Joseph Galkin. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON 


1JEwisH WELFARE Funp, 58 St. Philip St., Pres. Walter H. Solomon; 
Exec. Sec. Nathan Shulman. 


SUMTER 


Jewish WELFARE Funp, Chm. Herbert A. Moses; Treas. Heyman 
Simon. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS 


1EwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. DELL Raprips, FLANDREAU, MApIson, 
S. D.; Jasper, Luverne, Piresron, Minn.) org. 1938; 255 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg., Pres. Benjamin Margulies; Exec. Sec. Louis R. 
Hurwitz. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA 
NewisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1931; 312 W. 8 St., Pres. Felix 
Diamond; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Diana Cove. 
KNOXVILLE 
'EwisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 504 S. Gay St., Pres. Max Kessel- 
man; Sec. E. E. Miller. 
MEMPHIS 


1FEDERATION OF JEWISH WELFARE AGENCIES (inc. SHELBY County) 
org. 1906; 96-10 North Main Bldg., Pres. Marx J. Borod; Exec. 
Dir. Jacob Lieberman. 

'EwisH WELFARE Funp (inc. SHELBY County) org. 1934; 96-10 
North Main Bldg., Pres. Nathan Shainberg; Exec. Dir. Jacob Lieber- 


man. 
NASHVILLE 


EwisH Community Councit, org. 1936, sponsors Jewish WELFARE 
Funp (inc. 19 communities in MippLe TENNESSEE) 712 Union St. 
Pres. Mortimer May; Dir. Harold Katz. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO 


Unitep JEwisH APPEAL, Chm. Abe Feferman; Sec. S. J. Braunig, 
1510 Tyler. 
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AUSTIN 
JEWISH FEDERATION, org. 1939; Pres. Sam Lichenstein; Sec. Eddie 
Baum, 710 W. 5 St. 


BEAUMONT 
Unirep Jewish AppeEAL, Chm. Walter Meyer; Treas. Morris Jacobs, 
c/o Gem Jewelry Co. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


lJewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. Ropsrown, Sinton) org. 1939; 1017 
W. W. Jones Bldg., Pres. Abe Block; Sec. Harold Alberts, Nixon Bldg. 


CORSICANA ; 
1JEWISH FEDERATION, org. 1936; P.O. Box 1153, Pres. Jay A. Silver- 
berg; Sec. Gabe Goldberg. 


DALLAS 
127EwisH WELFARE FEDERATION, org. 1911; 1817 Pocahontas St., 
Pres. Henry S. Jacobus; Exec. Dir. Jacob H. Kravitz. 


EL PASO 
ewisH Community Councit (inc. surrounding communities) org. 
1939; 900 N. Oregon St., Pres. Elias G. Krupp; Exec. Dir. Sydney 
Lubarr. 


FORT WORTH 
YeEwisH FEDERATION, org. 1936; Majestic Bldg., Pres. A. A. Davis; 
Sec. A. M. Herman. 


GALVESTON 
1GALVESTON UNITED JEWISH WELFARE ASSOCIATION, org. 1936; Pres. 
David Nathan; Sec. Mrs. Abe Seibel, 4620 Sherman Dr, 


HOUSTON = 
1JewisH ComMuNiTy Councit or Merroporiran Houston (inc. 
neighboring communities) org. 1937, sponsors UNITED JEwisH Cam- 
PAIGN, 4701 Caroline St., Pres. Albert A. Kaufman; Exec. Dir. 
Albert Goldstein. 


PORT ARTHUR 
FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES AND WELFARE Funps, org. 1936; 548 
Mobile Ave., Pres. Harvey H. Goldblum; Sec. Theodore Wiener., 


SAN ANTONIO 
L27ewisH SociAL SERVICE FEDERATION (inc. BExAR County) org. 
1924; County Courthouse, Pres. Frank H. Lichtenstein; Exec. Dir. 
Hannah Hirshberg. 
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TEXARKANA 
JewisH Feperation, org. 1941; Sec. Leo Walkow. 


TYLER 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1938; Sec. Leslie Adels, 119 
N. Spring St. 


WACO 
127pwish FEDERATED CHaritigs, org. 1928; P. O. Box 1282; Pres. 
Julius J. Englander; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Abe A. Rosenberg. 
1UNITED JEWIsH APPEAL, org. 1933; P. O. Box 834; Pres. Nate Chod- 
orow; Exec. Sec. Mrs. Abe A. Rosenberg. 


UTAH 


OGDEN 
JewisH WELFARE Funp (inc. BRIGHAM City) org. 1939; 1350—28 St., 
Pres. Sam A. Herscovitz; Sec: Sam Brickner. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
1UNITED JEwIsH CounciL, org. 1936; 500 Pacific National Life Bldg., 


Pres. James L. White; Sec. Sigmund Helwing. 
VERMONT 


VERMONT JEwisH CounciL, 34 Colchester Ave., Burlington, Vt., Pres. 
Myron I. Samuelson, Sec. Benjamin D. Gould. 


VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
UniTep JEWIsH APPEAL, org. 1939; Pres. Isaac Walters; Treas. Barney 
Janow. 
HAMPTON 


'HAMPTON-PHoEBUs JEwisH Community Councit (inc. PHoEBUus) org. 
1944; Pres. Isaac A. Saunders; Sec. Allan Mirvis, 51 Victoria Ave. 


LYNCHBURG 


‘ YewisH Community Councit, org. 1941; 414 Norfolk Ave., Pres. 
Abe Schewel; Sec. Mrs. Phil Goldstein. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Jewish Community Councit, org. 1942; 2604 Marshall St., Pres. 
Theodore Beskin; Exec. Dir. Charles Olshansky. 


<a 
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NORFOLK 
YewiseH Communiry Councit, org. 1937; 526 Dickson Bldg., Pres. 
Lester Sherrick; Exec. Dir. Morton J. Gaba. 
PETERSBURG 
'UnireD JEwisu Community Funp, org. 1938; 9 Centre Hill Ct., 
Pres. Philip Jacobson; Sec. Phil S. Haimovit. 
PORTSMOUTH 
Unirep Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 723 Dinwiddi St., Chm. 
Leonard G. Karp; Sec. E. Greenfield. 
RICHMOND 
lJEwisH ComMuNITY Councit, org. 1935; 705 E. Main St., Pres. 
Morton L. Wallerstein; Exec. Dir. Irving Furst. 
ROANOKE 
1UNITED JEwisH APPEAL, org. 1940; 309 S. Jefferson St., Chm. N. 
Wm. Schlossberg; Sec. Udell Brenner. : 
SUFFOLK 


JewisH FEDERATION OF SUFFOLK, org. 1942; Chm. Louis Friedlander; 
Dir. H. B. Wernick. 


WASHING TON 
ABERDEEN 


Jewisn Communiry Funp (inc. Hoquiam) org. 1936; Box 1020; Sec. 
Joel Wolff. 


CENTRALIA 


CENTRALIA-CHAHALIS JEWISH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; Pres. N. 
Schwartz; Sec. J. Shandeling. 


SEATTLE 


Counc. or JewisH SociaL AcENctES, org. 1944; 725 Seaboard Bldg., 
Chm. Mrs. John Danz; Sec. Samuel G. Holcenberg. 

1FEDERATED JEWISH Funp (inc. surrounding communities) org. 1937; 
725 Seaboard Bldg., Pres. Leo Weisfield; Exec. Dir. Samuel G. 
Holcenberg. 


SPOKANE 


‘Jewish WELFARE ASSOCIATION, org. 1927, sponsors UNITED JEWISH 
Funp (inc. SPoKANE County) org. 1936; 221 Rookery Bldg., Pres. 
Joseph Rosenfield. 


TACOMA 


1FEDERATED JEWISH Funp, org. 1936; Suite 520 Perkins Bldg., Pres. 
Ben Slotnick; Sec. Mrs. Lester Seinfeld. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD 


PRINCETON JeEwisH Carries, org. 1939; 2003 Jefferson St., Sec. 
Julius Kravitz. 


CHARLESTON 


1FEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES (inc. DuNBAR, MONTGOMERY) org. 
1937; Pres. Samuel D. Lopinsky; Exec. Sec. Harry Cohen. 


HUNTINGTON 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1939; P.O. Box 947, Pres. 


Maurice Rosen; Sec. E. Henry Broh. 
WHEELING 


YEwisH Community Councit (inc. MounpsviLLE) org. 1933; Pre- 
sidium; Sam Good, Max Horne, H. S. Levin; Recreational Sec. 
Meyer Franklin, 22 Lenox Ave. 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 


UniTep JEwisH Cuarities (inc. NEENAH and Vicinity) Pres. Adolph 
Hamilton; Sec. Abraham Sigman. 
KENOSHA 
EwIsH WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; 303 Kenosha National Bank 
Bldg., 625—57 St., Pres. Harold Brosk; Sec. Frederick K. Plous. 
LA CROSSE 
Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1941; 125 N. 3 St., Chm. H. Locketz; 
Sec. Bernard Sharp. 
MADISON 
*Manison Jewish WELFARE Funp Inc., org. 1940; 201 Tenney Bldg., 
Pres. Max Weinstein; Sec. S. B. Schein. 
MILWAUKEE 
‘Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; 135 W. Wells St., Pres. Norbert 
Enzer; Exec. Dir. Elkan C. Voorsanger. 
OSHKOSH 


OsukosH Jewish WELFARE Funp (inc. Ripon) org. 1942; 221 Oshkosh 


National Bank Bldg., Pres. Isadore M. Block: Exec. Sec. Simon 
Horwitz. 
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RACINE 
1Ewish WELFARE Councit, org. 1946; 2414 Charles St., Pres. Herman 
B. Noll; Sec. J. Alperovitz. 


SHEBOYGAN 
IFEDERATED JEWISH CHARITIES, org. 1927; 2513 Elizabeth Ct., Co- 
Chm. Harry Holman, David Rabinovitz; Sec. Charles Levy. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 
1JEWIsH FEDERATION, org. 1938; 10261—108 St., Pres. W. Margolus. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER 
1JewisH ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION (inc. NEw WESTMINSTER) 
org. 1932; 2675 Oak St., Pres. Norman Brown; Exec. Dir. Louis 


Zimmerman, 


MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG 
1Jewish WELFARE Funp, org. 1938; 212 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Pres. David P. Gotlieb; Exec. Sec. A. B. Feld. 


ONTARIO 


GUELPH 
1UniTED Jewish WELFARE Funp, 138 Waterloo Ave., Pres. C. H. 


Rosen; Recreational Sec. S. Smurlich. 


HAMILTON 
Counciz or Jewish Orcanizations, org. 1934; 269-271 John St. -N., 
Pres. Morris H. Levine; Exec. Dir. Manuel Batshaw. 
1Unitep JewisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1939; 269-271 John St. N., 
Pres. Samuel Smurlick; Exec. Dir. Manuel Batshaw. 
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KINGSTON 


1JewisH Communiry Councit, org. 1947; Pres. Sheldon J. Cohen; 
Rec. Sec. Ralph Abramsky, 334 King St. E. 


KITCHENER 
1JEwisH FEDERATED CHARITIES, org. 1943; Pres. David Acker; Sec. 
Joseph Brown, 179 King St. W. 


LONDON 


Lonpon CounciL oF THE CANADIAN JEWISH Concress (inc. WESTERN 
Onrario) org. 1936; Pres. Irving Ainsley; Sec. Isaac Siskind. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
lJewisH FEDERATION, Pres. H. D. Rosberg; Sec. Joseph Greenspan. 


ST. CATHARINES 


1JEWIsH FEDERATION OF ST. CATHARINES, org. 1939; 174 St. Paul St., 
Pres. Murray Fish; Sec. Shirley Caplan. 


TORONTO ! 


UNITED JEWisH WELFARE Funp, org. 1937; 150 Beverly St., Pres. 
Frank Godfrey; Exec. Dir. Florence Hutner. 


WINDSOR 


1JEwisH Community Councit, org. 1938; Palace Theatre Bldg., 
Ouellette Ave., Pres. Reuben Madoff; Exec. Dir. Louis Lieblich. 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL 


1FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, org. 1916; 2040 Bleury St., 
Pres. Samuel Bronfman; Exec. Dir. Donald Hurwitz. 


ig SS Witt PERTODICALS ot as 








———THE UNITED, STATES!— 





California 


B’nar B’RitH MEssENGER (1897). Weekly. 739 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, 
14. David Weissman. 

Carrornia JeEwisH Vorce (1921). Weekly. English and Yiddish. 406 S. 
Main St., Los Angeles, 13. Samuel B. Gach. 

‘Jewish Communiry Butietin (1946). Weekly. 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco, 9. Eugene B. Block. 

JewisH TripunE (1922). Semi-Weekly. 617 Montgomery St., San Fran- 


cisco, 11. Victor Bloom. 
SOUTHWESTERN JEWISH Press (1915). Weekly. 509 Granger Bldg., San 


Diego, 12. Ray Solomon. 


Colorado 


INTERMOUNTAIN JEWisH News, (1913). Weekly. 1951 Champa St., 
Denver, 2. Robert S. Gamzey. 


Connecticut 


JEwIsH Mieke (1935). Monthly. 59 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 3. Isidore 


Goldman. 
Jewish Lepcer Pusuications (1928). Weekly. P.O. 1107 Hartford, 


50 Trumbull St., Hartford, 1. Also New Haven, Bridgeport and 
Springfield, Mass. Abraham J. Feldman. 


Delaware 


JewisH Voice (1931). Monthly. 2710 Jefferson St., Wilmington, 39. 
Simon R. Krinsky. 


1For organizational bulletins, consult organizational listing in the Directory of 
National Organizations, p. 549. 
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District of Columbia 


NATIONAL JEWwIsH LepcER (1930). Weekly. 836 Tower Bldg., Washing- 
ton, 5. K. Cornell. 

Nationa JEwisH Monrtuiy (1886). Monthly. 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington, 1. Edward E. Grusd. 


Florida 


Commentator (1945). Monthly. 21224 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 
Ben Stark. 

JewisH FLorwwian (1927). Weekly. P.O. Box 2973, Miami, 18. Fred 
K.. Shochet. 

Our Voice (1932). Bi-Weekly. 506 Malverne Rd., West Palm Beach. 
Samuel A. Schutzer. 

SouTHERN JEwisH WEEKLY (1924). Weekly. P.O. Box 903, Jacksonville, 
1. Isadore Moscovitz. 


Georgia 


SouTHERN IsRAELITE Macazine (1925). Monthly. 201 Glenn Bldg., 
Atlanta, 3. M. Stephen Schiffer. 

SOUTHERN IsRAELITE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER (1925). Weekly. 201 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, 3. M. Stephen Schiffer. 


Illinois 


ApvocatTeE (1891). Weekly. 225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. L. S. 
Stein. 

Cuicaco Isragvite (1884). Weekly. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 3, 
M. E. Osherman. 

Cuicaco JRwisH CHRONICLE (1918). Bi-Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, 2. I. J. Meites. 

Cuicaco Jewish Courter (1946). Monthly. English and Yiddish. 
1214 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 7, Solomon Bogin. 

Cuicaco JEwisH Forum (1942). Quarterly. 82 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, 2. Benjamin Weintroub. 

Haparves (1927). Monthly. Hebrew. 1220 Independence Blvd., 
Chicago. S. A. Pardes. 

Jewisu Dairy Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 1256 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago, 23., Jacob Siegel. 

SENTINEL (1911). Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, 2. J. I. Fishbein. 
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Indiana 


INDIANA JEWISH CHRONICLE (1921). Weekly. 623 Lemcke Bldg., Indian- 


apolis, 4. Morris Strauss. 
NatIonaL JEwisH Posr (1913). Weekly. 508 Meridian Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis. Gabriel M. Cohen. 


Towa 


Iowa Jewish News (1931). Weekly. 1170 Sixth Ave., Des Moines. 
Jack Wolfe. 


Kentucky 


Nationa Jewish Posr —~ Kentucky Edition (1941). Weekly. 423 
Citizens Bldg., Louisville. Phil Levine. 


Louisiana 


JewisH JOURNAL (1937). Monthly. 135 Stoner Ave., Shreveport, 90. 


A. Freeman. 
Jews Lepcer (1895). Weekly. 934 Lafayette St., New Orleans, 13. 


Abraham Slabot. ' : 
Maryland 


JewisH Times (1919). Weekly. 111 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 1. Jack 
A, Miller. 


Massachusetts 


Jewisn ApvocaTe (1900). Weekly. 251 Causeway St., Boston, 14, 


Alexander Brin. 
Jewisu Civic LEADER (1923). Weekly. 11 Norwich St., Worcester, 2. 


Irving J. Coven. 

Jewiso WrExty News (1945). Weekly. 38 Hampden St., Springfield, 3. 
Bennett J. Kahn. 

Jewisu WEEKLY Times (1945 
Manuel K. Berman. 

JewisH WorLD (1932). Weekly. 58 Geneva Ave., Boston, 21. Harry L. 


Katz. 


). Weekly. 318 Harvard St., Brookline, 46. 
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Michigan 


Dertroir JEwisH CHRONICLE (1915). Weekly. 548 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, 26. George Weiswasser. 

Detroir Jewish Damy Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 9124 Lin- 

‘ ‘wood Ave., Detroit, 6. Local edition of Jewish Daily Forward, N. Y. 
Joseph Bernstein, Mgr. 

Jewiso News (1942). Weekly. 2114 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, 21. 
Philip Slomovitz. 


Minnesota 


AMERICAN JEwisH Wor_p—Minneapolis-St. Paul (1912). Weekly. 711 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, 1; and 709 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, 1. 
L. H. Frisch. 


Missouri 


JewisH Recorp (1913). Weekly. Yiddish and English. 1714 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, 3. Noah W. Salz. 

Kansas Ciry JEwisH CHRONICLE (1920). Weekly. 306 Ridge Bldg., 913 
Main St., Kansas City, 6. Victor Slone. 

NaTIONAL JEwisH Posr—Missouri Ed. (1948). Weekly. 211 N. 7th St., 
St. Louis, 1. Fred Ruslander. 

Sr. Louis Jewish Trisune (1943). Monthly. 722 Chestnut St., St. 
Louis. Herman Schachter. 


Nebraska 


Jewisu Press (1920). Weekly. 780 Brandeis Theatre Bldg., 18th and 
Douglas Sts., Omaha. Harry G. Mendelson. 


New Fersey 


Der Freinp (1910). Monthly. Yiddish. 470 Paulison Ave., Passaic, 
J. Baskin. 

JewisH News (1946). Weekly. 24 Commerce St., Newark, 2. Harry 
Weingast. 

Jewisu Posr (1928). Weekly. 26 Beech St., Paterson. I. Shafron. ; 

Jewish Recorp (1939). Weekly. Central Bldg., Suite 200, Atlantic 
City. Herman E. Burwasser. 

Jewish Sranparp (1931). Weekly. 924 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, 6. 
Morris Janoff. 

Jewish TRIBUNE OF Passaic (1930). Weekly. Passaic. I. J. Shulman. 

Jewish VETERAN (1925). Monthly. 93 Hudson St., Hoboken. J. George 
Fredman. 

JewisH Vorce (1944). Bi-Weekly. 90 Ivy Lane, Englewood. Samuel 
Deutsch. 
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New York 


BurFaALo Jewish Review (1914). Weekly. 35 Pearl St., Buffalo, 2. 
Elias R. Jacobs. 

JewisH Lepcer (1924). Weekly. 482 St. Paul St., Rochester. Joseph 
H. Biben. 

JewisH Curonicie (1941). Weekly. 639 S. State St., Syracuse. Emanuel 
V. Kay. 


New York City 


ArnikeIT (1943). Monthly. Yiddish. 119 W. 57 St., 19. B. Z. Goldberg. 

ALLIANCE VoIcE—FarBAND StimME (1918). Bi-Monthly. English- 
Yiddish. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Louis Segal. 

AMERICAN Heprew (1879). Weekly. 48 W. 48 St., 19. F. Lindemann. 

ANSWER (1943). Weekly. 25 W. 45 St., 19. M. Geltman. 

Aursau (1934). Weekly. German and English. 209 W. 48 St., 19. 
Manfred George. 

Birzaron (1939). Monthly. Hebrew. 1141 Broadway, 1. Chaim 
Tchernowitz. : f 
BRAILLE Musician (1943). Bi-Monthly. P.O. Box 36, Morris Heights 

Station, Bronx, 53. Leopold Duboy. 

Bronx JeEwtsH Review (1940). Weekly. 1650 Broadway, 19. Albert 
M. Shulman. 
BROOKLYN JEWISH CENTER Review (1933). Monthly. 667 Eastern 

Parkway, Brooklyn, 13. Louis J. Gribetz. : 
Commentary (1945). Monthly. 34 W. 33 St., 16. Elliot E. Cohen. 
Concress WeEExty (1933). Weekly. 1834 Broadway, 23. Samuel 
_ Caplan. 

ConsERVATIVE Jupaism (1945). Quarterly. English and Hebrew. 3080 

Broadway. Leon S. Lang. 

CuLTurE AND EpucaTiIon (1930). Monthly. Yiddish. i175 E. Broadway, 

2. Nathan Chanin. 

Day (1914). Daily. Yiddish. 183 E. Broadway, 2. Solomon Dingol. 
Facts AND Opinions (1941). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. 

Joseph Kissman. 

Freie ARBEITER STIMME (1890). Weekly. Yiddish. 45 W. 17 St., 11. 

Herman Frank. 

Furrows (1942). Monthly. 45 E. 17 St., 13. Al Altman. 
Getse.tn (1945). Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 324 E. 15 St., 3. Eliezer 

Greenberg, Elias Schulman. 

Guwe-Posts (1945). Quarterly. 212 Fifth Ave., 10. Judah J. Shapiro. 
HapassaAH Newstetter (1914). Monthly. 1819 Broadway, 23. Jesse 

Zel Lurie. 

Hapoar (1921). Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46 St., 19. Menachem 

Ribalow. 
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Hapvoar Lanoar (1933). Bi-Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46 St., 19. 
Simcha Rubinstein. 

Hamicpat (1941). Bi-Monthly. Hebrew and English. 42 E. 21 St., 10. 
Zev Safern. 

Hamsitou (1936). Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 229 E. Broadway, 2. 
A. Faivelson. 

Hesrew Mepicar JouRNAL (1927). Semi-Annual. Hebrew and English. 
983 Park Ave., 28. Moses Einhorn. 

Historia Juparca (1938). Semi-Annual. 40 W. 68 St., 23. Guido Kisch. 

Hores (1933). Annual. Hebrew. 186 St. and Amsterdam Ave., 33. 
Pinkhos Churgin. 

In JewisH Booxianp (1945). Bi-Monthly. 145 E. 32 St., 16. Mortimer 
J. Cohen. 

Jewisu Arrairs (1946). Semi-Monthly. 1834 Broadway, 23. 

JewisH AMERICAN (1875). Weekly. Yiddish. 77 Bowery, 2. Zalme 
Zilberzweig. 

Jewisu Book AnnuaL (1942). Annual. English, Hebrew and Yiddish. 
145 E. 32 St., 16. Philip Goodman. 

Jewish Braitte Review (1931). Monthly. P.O. Box 36, Morris 
Heights Station, Bronx, 53. Leopold Dubov. 

Jewish CentER Worker (1939). Quarterly. 55 West 42 St. 18. 
Myron B. Blanchard, Meyer Bass. 

Jewisu Dairy Forwarp (1897). Daily. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. 
Abraham Cahan. 

JewisH Epucation (1929). Quarterly. 1776 Broadway, 19. Alexander 
M. Dushkin. 

Jewish ExaMINER (1929), Weekly. 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, 2. 
Louis D. Gross. 

JewisH FARMER (1908). Monthly. English and Yiddish. 386 Fourth 
Ave., 16. Benjamin C. Stone. 

JewisH Forum (1917). Monthly. 305 Broadway, 7. Isaac Rosengarten. 

JewisH FRATERNALIST (1945). Monthly. 80 Fifth Ave., 11. Sam 
Pevzner, Rubin Saltzman. 

Jewisu Frontier (1934). Monthly. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Hayim Greenberg. 

Jewish Horizon (1935). Monthly. 1133 Broadway, 10. David Mirsky. 

JewisH JOURNAL AND Dairy News (1902). Daily. Yiddish. 77 Bowery, 2. 
David L. Meckler. 

JewisH Lire (1946). Monthly. 35 E. 12 St., 3. Samuel Barron. 

Jewisu Lire (1933). Bi-Monthly. Formerly Orthodox Union. 305 
Broadway, 7. Saul Bernstein, Leo S. Hilsenrad. 

Jewish OutLoox (1936). Monthly. 1133 Broadway, 10. Abraham 
Burstein. 

JewisH Review (1938). Weekly. 1650 Broadway, 19. Albert M. 
Shulman. 

Jewish Review—GeEpANK UN Lesn (1943). Quarterly. English and 
Yiddish. 154 E. 70 St., 21. Bernard D. Weinryb. 
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Jewisu Sociar Service QuarTeRy (1924). Quarterly. 1841 Broadway, 
23. Herbert H. Aptekar. 

Jewisu Sociax Stupies (1939). Quarterly. 1841 Broadway, 23. Koppel 
S. Pinson. 

JewisH SpecTATOR (1935). Monthly. 110 W. 40 St., 18. Trude Weiss- 
Rosmarin. 

JEwisH VETERAN (1920). Monthly. 50 W. 77 St., 24. Edward Bresnick. 

Jewisy Voice (1940). Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 1123 Broadway, 
10. L. Szcezekacz. 

Jewish Way (1939). Bi-Montbly. German. 870 Riverside Dr., 32. 
Alice Oppenheimer. 

JoOuRNAL oF JEwisH BiptioGRAPHy (1938). Quarterly. 11 W. 40 St., 18. 
Joshua Bloch. 

KINDER JOURNAL (1920). Monthly. Yiddish. 22 E.17 St., 3. Solomon 
Simon, I. Silberberg, I. M. Goodelman and L. Shpitalnick. 

LiseraL Jupaism (1933). Monthly. 920 Riverside Dr., 32. Louis 
Rittenberg. 

MeEnorAH JouRNAL (1915). Quarterly. 63 Fifth Ave., 3. Henry 
Hurwitz. 

Mizracur Wec (1935). Monthly. Yiddish. 1133 Broadway, 10. 
Aaron Pechenick. 

Mizracnur Woman (1927). Quarterly. English and Yiddish. 1133 
Broadway, 10. Berenica Grayzel, Solomon Kerstein. 

Mornine FreiHeir (1922). Daily. Yiddish. 35 E. 12 St., 3. Paul 
Novick. 

MusaF (1944). Bi-Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46 St. Chaim Lief. 

NaiLesen (New Life) (1934). Monthly. Yiddish. 103 Park Ave., 17. 
Abraham J. Bick. 

Nasza Trypuna (Our Tribune) (1940). Monthly. Polish and English. 
200 W. 72 St., 23. Jacob Apenszlak. 

New Pavestine (1919). Semi-Monthly. 41 E. 42 St., 17.. Ernest E. 
Barbarash. 

New YorKER WocHENBLAT (1935). Weekly. Yiddish. 41 Union 
Square, 3. Isaac Liebman. 

Ono.it™ (1942). Monthly. Hebrew. 175 E. Broadway, 2. Samuel H. 
Setzer. 

Orn Suvet (1941). Monthly. Yiddish. 1819 Broadway. I. N. Stein- 
berg. ‘ 

OFinion (1931). Monthly. 17 E. 42 St., 17. Stephen S. Wise. 

ORT Economic Review (1944). Quarterly. 1776 Broadway, 19. Louis 
B. Boudin. 

Ortuopox Trisune (1940). Monthly. 121 W. 72 St., 23. H. Z. 
Moskowitz. 

OrrtrHopox Trisune (1934, OrtHopox YourH; present name, 1943). 
Semi-Monthly. 113 W. 42, 18. Jack Klausner. 

PavesTINE (1943). .Bi-Monthly. 342 Madison Ave., 17. Sulamith 


Schwartz. 
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PALESTINE AFFAIRS (1946). Monthly. 342 Madison Ave., 17. Benjamin 
Shwadran. ‘ 

PALESTINE AND ZIonisM (1946). Bi-Monthly. 41 E. 42 St., 17. Sophie A. 
Udin. 

PaLEsTINE YEAR Boox (1945). Annual. 41 E. 42 St., 17. Sophie A. 
Udin. 

Pioneer Woman (1926). Monthly. Yiddish and English. 45 E. 17 St., 
3. Helen Atkin. 

Prosiems (1948). Quarterly. 503 Fifth Ave. Abba Gordin. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JEWISH REsEARCH (1930). 
Annual. 3080 Broadway, 27. A. S. Halkin. 

ReconstRucTIONisT (1934). Bi-Weekly. 15 W. 86 St., 24. Mordecai M. 
Kaplan. 

SEPHARDI (1943). Quarterly. English and Ladino. 225 W. 34 St., 1. 
John J. Karpeles. 

SueviteE Haninucy (1940). Quarterly. Hebrew. 1776 Broadway, 19. 
Zevi Scharfstein. 

SuuLsiaT (1935). Annual. Yiddish. 22 E.17 St., 3. Sholem Aleichem 
Folk Institute. 

SynacocuE Licur (1933). Monthly. 12 Dutch St., 7. Joseph Hager. 

SyNAGOGUE ScHooL (1943). Quarterly. 3080 Broadway, 27. Abraham 
E. Millgram. 

TacriorH (1943). Quarterly. Hebrew. 186 St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
33. Samuel K. Mirsky. 

TREND oF Events (1941). Weekly. 55 W. 42 St., 18. Julius R. Jarcho. 

Unpzer VeEG (formerly PROLETARISHER GEDANK) (1925). Bi-Monthly, 
Yiddish. 305 Broadway, 7. Jacob Kener. 

Unirep IsraeL Butietin (1944). Bi-Monthly. 507 Fifth Ave., 17. 
David Horowitz. ; 

Unzer Stimme (Our Voice) (1942). Quarterly. Yiddish and English. 
175 Fifth Ave., 10. Solomon Kerstein. 

Unser Tsarr (1941). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. F. 
Kursky. 

VarA, La (1922). Weekly. Ladino. 7 Rivington St., 2. Albert S. Torres. 

WECKER (1921). Bi-Weekly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 2. I. Levin- 
Shatzkes. 

WorKMEN’S CiRcLE Catt (1937). Monthly. 175 E. Broadway, 2. 

- Harry Lopatin. _ 

Wor.p-Over (1940). Bi-Monthly. 1776 Broadway, 19. Norton Belth. 

“Wort, Dos” Lisrary (1934). Monthly. Yiddish. 175 E. Broadway, 
2. Samuel H. Setzer. 

YippisHe Fork (1907). Monthly. Yiddish. 41 E. 42 St., 17. Simon 
Bernstein. 

YippisHE Kuttur (1938). Monthly. Yiddish. 189 Second Ave., 3. 
N. Meisel, J. Mestel. 

YIDDISHER KEMPFER (1932). Weekly. Yiddish. 45 E. 17 St., 3. Hayim 
Greenberg. 
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YipisHE SHprAKH (1941). Occasional. Yiddish. 535 W. 123 St., 27 
Yudel Mark. 

Yivo BLerer (1931). Quarterly. Yiddish. 535 W. 123 St., 27. Max 
Weinreich. 

Youne IsrarL Viewpoint (1912). Bi-Monthly. 3 West 16 St., 11. 
Moses H. Hoenig. 

Younc JuDAEAN (1910). Monthly. 381 Fourth Ave., 16. Anne Green. 

YunGvare (1936). Monthly. Yiddish. 80 Fifth Ave., 11. I. Goldberg. 

YouTH AND Nation (1934). Monthly. Hebrew and English. 305 Broad- 
way, 7. Daniel Cohen. 

ZuKunNFT (1892). Monthly. Yiddish. 425 Lafayette St., 3. N. B. Minkoff, 


North Carolina 


AMERICAN JEWIsH Times (1934). Monthly. Box 1087, Greensboro. 
Chester A. Brown. 

Caro.uina I[sraELiTE (1940). Monthly. P.O. Box 2505, Charlotte. 
H,. L. Golden. 


Ohio 


AMERICAN IsRAELITE (1854). Weekly. 24 E. 6 St., Cincinnati, 2. Henry 
C. Segal. 

AMERICAN JEWIsH Arcuives (1948). Semi-Annual. Clifton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, 20. Jacob R. Marcus. 

Every Frimay (1927). Weekly. 1313 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 2. 
Samuel M. Schmidt. 

Hesrew Union CoLtLtece ANNUAL (1924). Annual. Hebrew Union 
College, 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 20. Abraham Cronbach. 

Hesrew Union Co_itece Montury (1914). 5 times a year. Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, 20. Murry I. Rothman. 

Jewisu INDEPENDENT (1906). Weekly. 216 Film Bldg., 2108 Payne Ave. 
Cleveland, 14. Leo Weidenthal. 

JewisH Layman (1926). Bi-Monthly. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 20. 
Arthur L. Reinhart. 

JewisH Revigw AND OBsERVER (1888). Weekly. 1104 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, 15. Howard M. Wertheimer. 

Jewish TEACHER (1923). Quarterly. 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati, 2. Eman- 
uel Gamoran. 

Jewisu Voice-Picrorrat (1939). Quarterly. P. O. Box 6116, Cleve- 
land, 1. Leon Wiesenfeld. 

Onto Jewish CuHrRoniIcLE (1921). Weekly. 35 E. Livingston Ave., 
Columbus, 15. Ben Z. Neustadt. 

To.epo JEwisH Times (1936). Bi-Monthly. 322 Summit St., Toledo, 4. 
N. B. Charnas. 

Youncstown JewisH Times (1935). Bi-Weekly. P.O. Box 1195, 


Youngstown. Harry Alter. 
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Oklahoma 


Souruwest JewisH CHRONICLE (1929). Monthly. 901 Braniff Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. E. F. Friedman. 

Tutsa Jewish Review (1930). Monthly. P. O. Box 396, Tulsa, 1. Emil 
Salomon. 


Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN JEWISH OuTLoox (1934). Weekly. Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 22. Al. D. Goldman. 

AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Boox (1899). Annual. 222 N. 15 St., Phila- 
delphia, 2. Harry Schneiderman, Morris Fine. 

JewisH Crirer1on (1893). Weekly. 1602 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Milton K. Susman. 

JewisH Exponent (1887). Weekly. 1117 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 7. 
David J. Galter. 

Jewisu HERALD (1936). Monthly. 422 Hamilton St., Allentown. Isidore 
Lederman. 

Jewisu Leaner (1887). Weekly. 201 Fitzsimons Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Louis Yale Borkon. 

Jewish QuarTERLY Review (1910). Quarterly. Broad and York Sts., 
Philadelphia, 32. Abraham A. Neuman, Solomon Zeitlin. 

PHILADELPHIA JEWISH Times (1925). Weekly. 1928 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, 3. Henry Klein. 


Rhode Island 


Jewish Herartp (1929). Weekly. 76 Dorrance St., Providence, 3. 
Sidney Cohen. 


Tennessee 


HeBrew WATCHMAN (1925). Weekly. 116 Union Ave., Memphis. 
Milton W. Goldberger. 


OBSERVER (1934). Weekly. 311 Church St., Nashville, 3. Jacques Back, 


Texas 


Jewish Beacon (1947). Weekly. 1008 McGowen St., Houston, 4. 
Maurice Krinsky. 

JewisH Heratp Voice (1906). Weekly. 1719 Caroline St., P. O. Box 
153, Houston, 1. D. H. White. 

Texas JEwisH Press (1933). Monthly. 312 N. Alamo St., San Antonio, 
2. Jakob Riklin. 
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Vermont 


Voice (1944). Monthly. Swanton. J. A. Goodman. 


Virginia 


SouTHERN JewisH OuTLoox (1946). Monthly. Box 701, Richmond. 
Marvin Caplan. 


Washington 


Transcripr (1924). Weekly. 4133 University Way, Seattle. 5. Ruth 
Rappaport. 


Wisconsin 


Jewish Press--Mitwauker Wocuensiat (1912). Weekly. English 
and Yiddish. 1721 N. 12 St., Milwaukee, 5. Isador S$. Horwizt. 

Wisconsin Jewish CHRONICLE (1921). Weekly. 240 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, 2. B. C. Tousman. 


News Syndicates 


INDEPENDENT JewisH Press Service, Inc. (1935). Semi-Weekly. 207 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C., 3. J. L. Teller. 

Jewish TELEGRAPHIC AGENCY (1917). Daily. English and Yiddish. 
106 E. 41 St., N. Y. C., 17. Boris Smolar. 

Patcor News Acency (1933). Daily. 50 Union Square, N. Y. C., 3. 
ese teller. 

SEVEN ARTS FEATURE SYNDICATE (1922). Semi-Weekly. 103 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C., 17. Nathan Ziprin. 
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CANADIAN JEWISH CHRONICLE (1912). Weekly. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que. A. M. Klein. 
CANADIAN JEWisH MacazinE (1938). Monthly. 1410 Stanley St., 
Montreal, Que. Charles Bender. 
CANADIAN JEwIsH Review (1921). Weekly. 1253 McGill College Ave., 
Montreal, Que. Florence F. Cohen. 
CaNADIAN JEwisH WEEKLY (1940). Weekly. Yiddish and English. 455 
Spadina Ave., Toronto 4, Ont. S. Lipshitz. 
CanapiAn News (1935). Weekly. Yiddish. 525 Dundas St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. M. Goldstick, Dorothy Dworkin. 
Canapian Zionist (1934). Fortnightly. 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Mout 
_treal, Que. Ben Bernstein. 
Concress Butietin (1943). Monthly. 1121 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. H. M. Caiserman. 
Dairy HEBREW JouRNAL (1911). Daily. Yiddish and English. 542 
Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. Samuel M. Shapiro. 
IsRAELITE Press (1910). Semi-Weekly. Yiddish. 165 Selkirk Ave., 
“Winnipeg, Man. S. M. Selchen. 
JewisH Dairy Eacte (1907). Daily. Yiddish. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
«Montreal, Que. H. Wolofsky. 
JewisH Posr (1924). Weekly. 213 Selkirk Ave., Winnipeg, Man. B. M. 
: Cohen. 
JewisH STANDARD (1930). Monthly. 26 Queen St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
Julius Hayman, 
Jewish WESTERN BuLLetin (1929). Weekly. 2675 Oak St., Vancouver, 
B. C. 
New Voice (1946). Monthly. English. 455 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Sam Lipshitz. 
Vort, Dos (1943). Monthly. Yiddish and English. 5392 Jeanne Mance 
St., Montreal, Que. L. Cheifetz. 
WESTERN JEWIsH News (1926). Weekly. 303 Times Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. S. A. Berg. 
Winpsor JEwisH Community BuLietin (1933). Fortnightly. 322 Ouel- 
lette Ave., Windsor, Ont. L. Lieblich. 


1 Reprinted from the directory that appeared in the American Fewish 
Year Book, Volume 49. 
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LATIN AMERICA! 


Argentina 


Davar. Bi-monthly. Spanish. Sarmiento 2233, Buenos Aires. Bernardo 
Verbitsky. 
Der Scupicit. Monthly. Yiddish. Sarmiento 2221, Buenos Aires. I. L. 


Gruzman. 
Di Ipiscue Wet. Fortnightly. Yiddish. Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. 


Published by the Zionist Federation of Argentina. 

Di Ipiscue Zairunc. Daily. Yiddish. Corrientes 2314. Matias Stoliar. 

Dr Presse. Daily. Yiddish. Castelli 346, Buenos Aires. Pinhe Katz. 

Eretz Israzet. Monthly. Spanish. Cangallo 2194, Buenos Aires. Dr. 
A. Mibashan. 

Herepap. Bi-monthly. Spanish. Tucum4n 2137, Buenos Aires. Carlos 
M. Griinberg. 

Jupatca. Monthly. Spanish. A. M. Cervantes 4246, Buenos Aires. 
Salomon Resnick, 

Jépiscuz WocuenscHau. Fortnightly. German. Victoria 2481, Buenos 
Aires. Giinter Friediander, Hardi Swarsensky. 

La Luz. Weekly. Spanish. Hidalgo 1327, Buenos Aires. David Elnecave. 

Mownpo Israevira. Weekly. Spanish. Sarmiento 2396, Buenos Aires. 
Leon Kibrick. 

Nat Lezsn. Monthly. Yiddish. Viamonte 2148, Buenos Aires. Y. Horn 


Brazal 


Cronica IsraevirA. Fortnightly. Portuguese. Rua Brigadeiro Galyao 
181. Sao Paulo. Adolfo Flaks. 


Chile 


Dos Ipiscuz Vorr. Weekly. Yiddish. Santo Domingo 1081, Santiago. 


David Dubinovsky. 
Munpo Jupio. Weekly. .Spanish. Serrano 202, Santiago. 


1 Reprinted from the directory. that appeared in the American fewish 
Year Book, Volume 49. 
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Colombia 


La Revista Sronista. Weekly. Spanish. Apartado aéreo 4318, Bogota. 
Benno Weiser. 


Cuba 
HapaneER Lesn. Yiddish. Sol 153, Havana. S. M. Kaplan. 


f Ecuador 


Revista pos Munpos. Spanish. Casilla 554, Quito. 


Mexico 


Der Wec. Tri-weekly. Yiddish. Apartado Postal 1686, Mexico City. 
Moisés Rosenberg. 

Revista IsRAELITA DE México. Monthly. Spanish. Avenida Michigan 
78 bis Dto. 6, Mexico City. Helmut and Walter Leipin. 

Trisuna IsrAeLiTA. Monthly. Spanish. San Juan de Letran 8-303, 
Mexico City. José Benbessat. 


Peru 


La Voz IsrarvirA. Spanish. Pasaje Piura 18, Lima. Alejandro Levy 
Toby. 


Nosotros. Monthly. Spanish. Gallos 285, Lima. Roberto Feldman, 
Jorge Andrade Fuentes. 


Uruguay 
FoixssBLattT. Daily. Yiddish. Andes 1191, Montevideo. Abraham 
Schwartz. 

Venezuela 


Ex Munpo Israrrira. Weekly. Spanish. Sociedad a Traposos 4, 
Caracas. 


er IN AMERICAN-W—\— 


| PUBLIC SERVICE 





Currently in Office 


Broom, Sor (b. 1870) New York, N.Y.,* Rep., N.Y., 1923-; Delegate 
Anglo-American Refugee Conference, Bermuda, 1943; Member, U.S. 
delegation, United Nations Conference on International Organization, 
San Francisco, 1945. 

Bonpy, WiiAM (b. 1871) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1923- 

CELLER, EMANUEL (b. 1888) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1923- 

Dotutncer, Istpore (b. 1903) New York City, Rep. N. Y., 1948- 

ForMan, Puiturp (b. 1895) Trenton, N.J., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court 1932- 

FRANK, JEROME N. (b. 1889) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1941- 

FRANKFURTER, FELIX (b. 1882) Boston, Assoc. Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1939- 

Freep, Emericu B. (b. 1897) Cleveland, O., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1941- 

GatstTon, CLARENCE G. (b. 1876) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. 
Court, 1929- 

Goopman, Louis E. (b. 1892) San Francisco, Judge, U.S. Dist. Court 
for Northern California, 1942-— 

GRuENING, Ernest H. (b. 1887) New York, N.Y., Gov., Alaska, 1939- 

Javits, Jacos K. (b. 1904) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1947- 

KaurMan, SAMUEL H. (b. 1894) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. 
Court, 1948— 

Kein, ArtTHuR G. (b. 1904) New York, N. Y. Rep., N. Y., 1941-1944; 
1946-— 

LivienTHAL, Davin E. (b. 1899) Dir., Tennessee Valley Authority, 1933- 
1941, Chm., Atomic Energy Comm. 1947- 

Lusin, Isapor (b. 1896) Washington, D.C., U.S. Com. Labor Statistics, 
Dept. Labor, 1933-1946; Economic Assistant to President on matters 
of defense, 1941; Assistant to Lend-Lease Coordinator in England, 
1942; Member, Economic and Employment Comm., United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, Nov. 6, 1946- 


* Name of city refers to residence at time of appointment or election 


to office. 
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MANbELBAUM, SAMUEL (b. 1886) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. 
Court, 1936- 

Mc rer, ABRAHAM J. (b. 1900) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1948- 

PERLMAN, Putte B. (b. 1890) Solicitor General, U. S., 1947- 

RayrieL, Leo F. (b. 1888) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1945-1947; 

Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 1947- 

Risicorr, ABRAHAM A., Hartford, Rep., Conn., 1947— 

Rirxinp, Simon H. (b. 1901) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1941- 

SaBaTu, ADoLpH J. (b. 1866) Chicago, Rep., Ill., 1907— 

Smmons, Cares C. (b. 1876) Detroit, Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 1923- 
1932; Judge, U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 1932- 

STEINHARDT, LauRENCE A. (b. 1892) New York, N.Y., Minister to 
Sweden, May 4, 1933-1937; Ambassador to Peru, Apr. 19, 1937-1939; 
Ambassador to U.S.S.R., Mar. 17, 1939-1942; Ambassador to Turkey, 
Jan. 12, 1942-1944; Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, Dec. 20, 1944- 

Strauss, Lewis L. (b. 1896) Member, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
1947— 

Taussic, CHARLES W. (b. 1896) New York, N.Y., U.S. Chm., Anglo- 
American Caribbean Comm., 1942. Adviser to Sec’y of State on 
Caribbean Affairs, 1945- 

Wyzanski, CHaARLEs E., Jr., (b. 1906) Boston, Member, Natl. Defense 
Mediation Bd., 1941; Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 1941- 


Formerly in Office 


ADLER, Simon L. (1867-1934) Rochester, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Dist. Ct., 
1927-1934. 

ALEXANDER, Moses, (1853-1932) Boise, Gov., Idaho, 1915-1919, 2 terms, 

ALSCHULER, SAMUEL J. (1859-1939) Chicago, IIll., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1915-1936 (resigned). 

AnsorGE, Martin C. (b. 1882) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1921-1922. 

BacHaracy, Isaac (b. 1870) Atlantic City, Rep., N.J., 1915-1938. 

BAMBERGER, SIMON (1847-1926) Salt Lake City, Gov., Utah, 1917-1921. 
(First non-Mormon Governor of Utah.) 

Barucu, BERNARD M., (b. 1870) New York, N.Y., Chm. War Industries 
Bd., 1918-1919; Chm. presidential com. to investigate national rubber 
situation, 1942; Adviser to Director of War Mobilization, 1943-1945; 
U.S. Rep. U.N. Atomic Energy Comm.; 1946-1947. 

Barucu, Herman B. (b. 1872) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to Portugal, 
1945-1947; Ambassador te the Netherlands 1947-1948. 

Be_monT, AucusT (1816-1890) New York, N.Y., Chargé d’Affaires in 
the Netherlands, 1853; Minister Resident, 1854. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH Puitip (1811-1884) New Orleans, Sen., La., 1853-1861. 
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Bercer, Victor L. (1860-1929) Milwaukee, Rep., Wis., 1911-1913; 
1923-1929. 

BernsTEIN, HERMAN (1876-1935) New York, N.Y., Minister to Albania, 
1929-1933. 

Branvets, Louis Dempirz (1856-1941) Boston, Mass., Assoc. Justice, 
U.S, Supreme Court, 1916-1939 (retired). 

Cantor, Jacos A. (1854-1921) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1913-1915, 

Carpozo, Benjamin NATHAN (1870-1938) New York, N.Y., Assoc. 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 1932-1938. 

Cirron, WILLIAM M. (b. 1896) Middletown, Rep., Conn., 1935-1938. 

Couen, Benjamin V. (b. 1894) State Department Counselor, 1945- 
1947. 

Conen, Wittiam W. (1874-1940) New York, N. Y., Rep., N. Y., 1927- 
1929, 

DicxsreIn, SAmueL (b. 1885) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1923-1945 
(resigned). 

Epetstem, M. Micuaer (1888-1941) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 
1940-1941. 

Eistein, Epwin (1842-1905) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1879-1881. 

Einstein, Lewis (b. 1877) New York, N.Y., Minister to Costa Rica, 
1911-1913; Minister to Czechoslovakia, 1921-1930. 

Evxus, Apram I. (1867-1947) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to Turkey, 
1916-1919. 

ELLENBOGEN, Henry (b. 1900) Pittsburgh, Rep., Pa., 1933-1938. 

ELuison, DANIEL (b. 1886) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1943-1945. 

Emericu, Martin (1846-1922) Chicago, Rep., IIl., 1903-1905. 

FiscHEer, IsrarL F., (1858-1940) New York, Rep., N.Y., 1895-1899; 
Assoc. Judge, U.S. Court of Customs, 1899-1933; Presiding Judge, 
1909-1933 (retired). 

FRANK, NATHAN (1851-1931) St. Louis, Rep., Mo., 1889-1891. 

FREIDIN, JESSE (b. 1908) New York, N.Y., Public Member, War Labor 
Bd., 1945. 

Go.peErR, BENJAMIN N. (b. 1891) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1925-1933. 

Go.tprocLe, Henry M. (1856-1929) New York City, Rep., N.Y., 1901- 
1915, 1919-1921. 

Go.pziER, Jutius (1854-1925) Chicago, Rep., Ill., 1893-1895. 

GuGGENHEIM, Harry F. (b. 1890) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to Cuba, 
1929-1933. 

GUGGENHEIM, Simon (1867-1941) Pueblo, Sen., Colo., 1907-1913. 

Hart, EMANUEL B. (1809-1897) New York, Rep., N.Y., 1851-1853. 

HeErzoc, Paut M. (b. 1906) New York, N.Y., Chm. Natl. Labor Rela- 
tions Bd., 1945-1946. 

Hiiiman, Sipney (1887-1946) New York, N.Y., Member, Natl. Defense 
Comm., 1940; Assoc. Dir. Gen., Office of Production Management, 
1941; Member, Supply Priorities and Allocations Bd., 1941; Dir. 
Labor Div., War Production Bd., 1942. 
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Hirscu, SoLomon (1839-1902) Portland, Ore., Minister to Turkey, 1889- 
1892. 

Hoiizer, Harry A. (1880-1946) Los Angeles, Calif., Judge, U.S. 
Dist. Court, 1931-1946. 

Horner, Henry (1878-1940) Chicago, Gov., Ill., 1933-1940. 

Houseman, Jutius (1832-1891) Grand Rapids, Rep., Mich., 1883-1885. 

Isacson, Leo (b. 1910) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1948. 

Jacorstrein, Meyer (b. 1880) Rochester, Rep., N.Y., 1923-1929. 

Jonas, BenJAMIN FRANKLIN (1834-1911) New Orleans, Sen., La., 1879- 
1885. 

Kaun, Ftorence Prac (Mrs. Jurius) (b. 1869) San Francisco, Rep., 
Calif., 1925-1936. 

Kann, Jurius (1861-1924) San Francisco, Rep., Calif., 1889-1902, 1905—- 
1924. 

Kaurman, Davip E. (b. 1883) Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to Bolivia, 
1928-1930; Minister to Siam, 1930-1933. 

KoppLeMANN, HERMAN P. (b. 1880) Hartford, Rep., Conn., 1933-1938, 
1940-1942, 1945-1946. 

KornFELD, JOSEPH S. (1876-1943), Toledo, O., Minister to Persia, 1921— 
1924. 

Kraus, Mitton (b. 1866) Peru, Ind., Rep., Ind., 1917-1922. 

LeumMan, Herbert H. (b. 1878) New York City, Gov., N.Y., 1932-1942 
(5 terms); Dir. Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, 1942-— 
1943; Dir. Gen., United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA), 1943-1946. 

LetsErson, Witt1AM M. (b. 1883) Washington, D.C., Member, Natl. 
Labor Relations Bd., 1939-1943; Chmn., National (Railway) Media- 
tion Bd.; 1943-1944 (resigned). 

LessLER, MontTacuE (1869-1939) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1902- 
1903. 

Levin, Lewis Cuarves (1808-1860) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1845-1851. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monroe (1852-1924) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 
1899-1901, 1911-1915. 

Lirraver, Lucius NATHAN (1859--1944) Gloversville, Rep., N.Y., 1897- 
1907. 

Lonpon, Meyer (1871-1926) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1915-1917, 
1921-1923. : 

Mack, Jutian W. (1866-1943) Chicago, Ill., Judge, U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1911-1943. 

Marx, SAMUEL (1867-1922), New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1922. 

May, Mirtcuett (b. 1870) Brooklyn, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1899-1901. 

Maver, Juttus M. (1865-1925) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1921-1925. 

Meier, Juuius L. (1874-1937) Salem, Gov., Ore., 1930-1934. 

Meyer, ApoLtpH (1842-1908) New Orleans, Rep., La., 1891-1908. 
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Meyer, Eucene (b. 1875) Washington, D.C., Gov., Federal Reserve 
Bd., 1930-1933 (resigned); Member, Natl. Defense Mediation Bd., 
1941-1942. 

Morcentuau, Henry (1856-1946) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to 
Turkey, 1913-1916; Member, mission to investigate conditions in 
Poland, 1919. 

MorceEnTHAU, Henry, JR. (b. 1891) New York, N.Y., Chm., Federal 
Farm Bd., 1933; Gov., Farm Credit Administration, 1933; Actg., 
Under-Sec., Treasury, 1933; Sec. Treasury, 1934-1945. 

Morris, Ira N. (1875-1942) Chicago, IIl., Minister to Sweden, 1914- 
1923 (resigned). 

Morsz, Leorotp (1831-1892) Boston, Rep., Mass., 1877-1885, 1887- 
1889. 

MoscowiTz, GRovER M. (1886-1947) New York, N.Y., Judge, U.S. 
Dist. Court, 1925-1947. 

Noan, Morpecat M. (1785-1851) New York, N. Y., Cons. to Tunis, 
1813-1816. 

OrrerBourc, Marcus (1827-1893) Milwaukee, Wis., Cons.,to Mexico 
City, 1861-1867; Minister to Mexico, Jul. 1-21, 1867. 

PerxotTo, BENJAMIN F. (1834-1890) San Francisco, Calif., Cons. Gen. to 
Rumania, 1870-1876, Cons. to France, 1877-1885. 

Preruman, NATHAN D. (b. 1887) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y.,1926-1927. 

Peyser, THEODORE A. (1873-1937) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1933- 
1937. 

Pinups, Henry M. (1811-1884) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1857-1859. 

Pures, Puri (1807-1884) Mobile, Rep., Ala., 1853-1855. 

Puwirzer, JosepH (1847-1911) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1885-1886. 

Ragin, Benjamin J. (b. 1896) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1945-1947 
(resigned). 

Ratsuesky, A. C. (1864-1943) Boston, Mass., Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1930-1932. 

Rayner, Istipor (1850-1912) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1887-1895; Sen., 
Md., 1905-1917. 

RosENBERG, ANNA M. (Mrs. Juttus) (b. 1902) New York, N.Y., N.Y. 
Regional Dir., Social Security Bd., 1936-1942; N.Y. Regional Dir., 

* War Manpower Comm., 1942-1945. 

RosEnBLOoM, BENJAMIN L, (b. 1880) Wheeling, Rep., W. Va., 1921-1924. 

RoseNMAN, SamueEt I. (b. 1896) New York, N. Y., Special Counsel to 
the President, 1943-1946. 

RosspALE, ALBERT B., (b. 1878) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1921-1922. 

Sack, Leo R. (b. 1889) Washington, D.C., Minister to Costa Rica, 
1933-1937. 

Sacks, Leon (b. 1902) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1936-1942. 

SELIGMAN, ARTHUR (1873-1933) Albuquerque, Gov., New Mexico, 1930- 
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SrEGEL, Isaac (b. 1880) New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1915-1922. 

Simon, JosePH (1851-1935) Portland, Sen., Ore., 1897-1903. 

Srrovicu, WiiiiAM I. (1882-1939), New York, N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1927— 
1939. 

Sotomon, Epwarp S. (1836-1913) San Francisco, Gov., Washington 
Territory, 1870-1874. 

Srraus, Ispor (1845-1912) New York N.Y., Rep., N.Y., 1894-1895. 

Srraus, Jesse I. (1872-1936) New York, N.Y., Ambassador to France, 
1933-1936. 

Srraus, NATHAN (b. 1889) New York, N.Y., Adm., U.S. Housing 
Authority, 1937-1942. 

Srraus, Oscar S. (1850-1926) New York, N.Y., Minister to Turkey, 
1887-1888; 1898-1900; Sec. Commerce and Labor, 1906-1908; 
Ambassador to Turkey, 1909-1910. 

SrrousE, Myer (1825-1878) Philadelphia, Rep., Pa., 1863-1867. 

SuLzBACHER, Louis (1842-1915) Kansas City, Mo., Judge Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1900-1904; Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, Indian 
Territory, 1904-1907 (resigned). 

TRIEBER, JACOB (1853-1927) Little Rock, Ark., Judge, U.S. Dist. Court, 
1900-1927. 

Vo x, Lester D. (b. 1884) Brooklyn, N.Y. Rep., N.Y., 1921-1923. 

Wetss, SAMUEL A. (b. 1902) Glassport, Rep., Pa., 1940-1946 (resigned). 

Wo tr, AvotpH G. (b. 1869) Washington, D.C., Assoc. Justice, Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1904-1941 (retired). 

Wo tr, Harry B. (1880-1944) Baltimore, Rep., Md., 1907-1909. 

Wo tr, Simon (1836-1923) Washington, D.C., Cons. Gen. to Egypt, 
1881-1882. 

Woman, Leo (b. 1890) New York, N.Y., Member, Natl. Labor Bd., 
1933-1934. 

YuLeE, Davin L. (1811-1886) Cedar Keys, Delegate, Fla., 1841-1845. 
Sen., Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 
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JEWISH POPULATION STUDIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


a 





By Ben B. Seligman and Harvey Swados—— 


WHILE NUMEROUS attempts have been made to estimate the number 
of Jews in various localities in the United States, there has never 
been a nationwide census of American Jewry. The national es- 
timates of Jewish population made by the Jewish Statistical Bureau 
in 1926 and 1936? in conjunction with the decennial Census of 
Religious Bodies of the United States Census Bureau might have 
been thought by some lay readers to be sufficient, but demographic 
experts have found it to be adequate only for purposes of rough 
calculation.? Moreover, the census does not provide detailed demo- 
graphic data on the different religious groups, but only figures on 
church membership, roughly divided into two age groups; con- 
gregations, church property and the like. In addition, no Census 
of Religious Bodies was held in 1947 for lack of Congressional ap- 
propriation, with the result that there are available no estimates 
of Jewish population in American communities more recent than 
that of a decade ago. 

Yet the importance of up-to-date, reasonably accurate data on 
Jewish communities is being recognized by more Jewish organ- 


1 The writers acknowledge the guidance and assistance of Harry L. 
Lurie, Executive Director of the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, and Dr. Sophia M. Robison. 

* The 1936 estimates are published in volume 42, American Jewish 
Year Book. 

3 Recent estimates by local member agencies of the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds and field reporters of fund-raising organi- 
zations are considerably lower in a majority of cases than the published 
figures of 1937; and since there has certainly not been an absolute 
decline, it is apparent that the 1937 figures may have been overestimated. 
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izations. The organizations serving Jewish communities, in ad- 
dition to wanting a fairly reasonable estimate of the size of the 
Jewish population, would like to know its approximate age and 
sex distribution, the occupational distribution, whether the size of 
Jewish families is increasing or decreasing, whether there has been 
any change in longevity, whether population mobility is increasing 
in a way that shows a decided shift from one area to another, and 
the like. Obviously such questions are of prime importance to a 
community that intends to erect a community center, a hospital, 
a home for the aged, or a children’s home, or that hopes to formulate 
long-range plans for community activity. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


With these questions in mind, the Editors of the American Jewish 
Year Book asked the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds to undertake a poll of its member agencies in an attempt 
to discover the extent and intent of population studies that have 
been conducted in American Jewish communities in the past decade. 
At the time of the study there were 228 communities affiliated with 
the Council. A simple questionnaire was designed and mailed to 
them with the request that they return it together with a copy of 
any local study that might have been made. One hundred and 
fifty-two communities complied with the request, or about 67 per 
cent of those polled. This may not seem like a large enough per- 
centage on which to base a series of conclusions, but it should be 
borne in mind that this 67 per cent represents approximately 90 
per cent of a rough total estimate of 4,500,000 American Jews.‘ 
The striking fact that 152 respondents can represent a concentration 
of 90 per cent of the population of the slightly more than 1,200 
communities of which population estimates have been obtained, 
can be more easily grasped when it is understood that the 13 largest 
Jewish communities in the United States—those reporting popu- 
lations of 40,000 and over—comprise approximately 75 per cent 
of the total Jewish population: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, Newark, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


4 This rough total is based on estimates of Jewish population in 1,237 
communities, obtained through the aforementioned poll, files of the 
United Jewish Appeal, surveys conducted by the Jewish Welfare Board 
and the files of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
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This study was not an attempt to obtain a precise count of the 
total Jewish population of the United States. Although the question- 
naire did include several queries on total population estimates, it 
was recognized that the variety of ways in which these totals were 
arrived at would preclude the possibility of adding them up and 
attempting to present a scientifically accurate estimate of overall 
Jewish population. The object of the study was rather to survey 
local censuses, counts or studies that have been made in the past 
decade, with the prospect of determining the approximate validity 
of current population estimates, of discovering the extent to which 
scientific methods are being utilized in local community studies, 
of learning whether there is a common basis for further demo- 
graphic research on Jewish population, and of collecting suggestive 
data that might aid in marking out a program of national population 
and demographic research. 

The recipients of the questionnaire, therefore, were asked not 
only for current local population estimates, but also for reasons why 
the current estimate varied (if at all) from earlier estimates, and 
the methods by which the current estimate was arrived at. In 
addition they were given a list of possible sources of population 
information (synagogue lists, contributors’ lists, etc.), and asked to 
check which of them they had used in compiling the current es- 
timate. Finally, they were urged to indicate whether they intended 
to conduct a population survey in the near future. 


Before proceeding to a description of the principal factors which 
the questionnaire returns revealed, a word of caution is in order. 
Even the simplest questions in a mail poll are liable to misinterpreta- 
tion by the respondent, and cannot be clarified as they could in a 
personal interview. This inevitable confusion makes for difficulties in 
the setting up of lists and tables, and renders dubious the practice of 
taking such lists and tables completely at their face value. For 
example, the very first query of the questionnaire: Have any formal 
population enumerations, complete or sample censuses, or counts of Fewish popu- 
lation been made in your community within the last ten years? was answered 
in the affirmative by a number of respondents whose further replies 
showed that only perfunctory attempts to estimate their Jewish 
population had been made in one way or another, by one group or 
another, in the past decade. A count merely of every affirmative 
response to this question might lead one to believe that much more 
intensive work in the field of Jewish population has been done 
than is actually the case. 
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Beyond this, one is faced with the following series of difficulties: 
(1) the very definition of the term “Jew” is not agreed upon by all 
those engaged in communal activities, religious life, etc.; (2) national 
fund-raising organizations may have a tendency to overestimate 
population statistics; (3) contrariwise, local fund raisers sometimes 
tend to underestimate their population; (4) many local leaders 
are not cognizant of the distinction between population estimates 
and actual censuses, and of the mechanical and statistical difficulties 
involved in arriving at accurate results; (5) there is a natu- 
ral tendency to rely upon outmoded figures, which acquire the 
stamp of authority merely through traditional usage; (6) in like 
manner, estimates of average family size tend to be somewhat larger 
than current research would indicate. As the Research Director of 
the Canadian Jewish Congress (which has access to official govern- 
ment statistics on the Canadian Jewish population) puts it, “Curiously 
enough, although available evidence shows that wherever Jews are 
resident, their natural rate of increase is lower than that of the 
non-Jewish population, the impression is still prevalent that the 
Jewish population increases more rapidly than the population of 
non-Jewish origin.” 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 


The 152 communities replying to the questionnaires fell naturally 
into three categories: 

(1) Communities of less than 1,000 population. Obviously, such 
small communities, which numbered 32 of all the respondents, 
would not have a pressing interest in detailed population studies; 
indeed only three of them indicate that future population studies 
are contemplated. 

(2) Communities of 1,000 and more in which a population study 
has not been made in the past.decade. Obviously such communities 
would be interested in up-to-date figures: 17 of the 54 communities 
in this category, or 31 per cent, indicate that population studies 
are contemplated or are at present in progress. 

(3) Communities of 1,000 or more in which a population study 
of one sort or another has been conducted within the past decade. 
It is noteworthy that 17 of the 66 communities in this category— 
which is obviously the one containing the bulk of current statistical 
information about American Jewry—report that they contemplate, 
or are at present engaged in, further population surveys. 
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Small Communities 


In the first category—the smail communities—Jewish population 
ranges from 105 to 1,000. The 32 reporting communities are 
scattered from coast to coast; whatever population surveys that 
were conducted (one-fourth of the cities in this group have done 
this in the past) consisted largely of counts based on master lists 
or other community listings. This primary dependence for popu- 
lation figures on listings or people in the community parallels that 
of the larger communities. But unlike the larger communities, 
those having 1,000 Jews or less specifically claimed that every 
Jewish individual in the reporting area was personally known to the 
respondent. 


Larger Cities—No Recent Surveys 


In the second category—those communities of over 1,000 Jewish 
population which have not had population surveys in the past 
decade—the population ranges from 1,000 to 90,000. It does not 
include any of the five cities which have the largest concentration 
of Jewish population: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Boston. In this group we find 15 cities, almost a quarter of 
the total, reporting population estimates of 10,000 or more. (Half 
of this entire group reported that its estimates applied to metropolitan 
areas exclusive of environs.) This is a large fraction of the American 
Jewish group and what strikes one most forcibly is that it is im- 
possible to determine with any accuracy just how large a fraction 
it is, much less what kind of a fraction it is. As one respondent, 
answering for a community of about 20,000 Jewish persons, put it, 
“No one seems to know the origin of our estimate.” 

The devices employed to estimate Jewish population in these 
communities are varied: they include contributors’ lists, alone and 
in combination with other lists; synagogue lists, organizational 
membership lists, directories of various kinds, as well as individual 
guesses. In some instances, the number of Jewish families was 
estimated and arbitrarily multiplied by a figure which was believed 
to be representative of the average size of Jewish families in the 
community. This multiplier ranged from 3 to 3.7, depending on 
the predilection of the person making the estimate. In many of 
these cases, the average size of family for the general population 
was used, yet most students of Jewish population problems are 
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agreed that in all probability the average Jewish family in this 
country is not only smaller than the average of the general popu-. 
lation, but continuing to decrease.® ‘ 

All but five of the 54 respondents assert that local community 
opinion is in approximate agreement with their estimated popu- 
lation figure; the five who note a divergence all report that their 
communities generally feel that their figures are too low. Group 
pride would seem to be a strong factor in perpetuating overestimates 
—both of family size and total population—that are not in accord 
with the facts, or even with crude surveys. 

Almost a quarter of these 54 communities plan to undertake 
population surveys in the near future. Of the 16 who indicate 
that such a survey is contemplated, 7 report that a survey is being 
scheduled for the Fall of 1948, and 2 had surveys in progress at 
the time of answering the questionnaire. It is to be hoped that the 
completion of these surveys will add measurably to our store of infor- 
mation on the American Jewish community during the forthcoming 
year, but once again a note of caution must be injected. Each 
community has its own interpretation of the term “population 
study,’ in the absence of a nationally directed series of surveys. 
Since few details of the projected studies are proffered by the re- 
spondents, one can only forecast that the value of the completed 
studies, insofar as population and demographic data are concerned, 
will vary enormously from city to city. These surveys are going 
to be undertaken by a variety of organizations, and hence will 
vary in scope, direction and aspiration. The following organizations 
were specifically mentioned by respondents as survey sponsors: 
the Jewish Welfare Board, Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, and Jewish community councils (which were men- 
tioned by a half dozen of the respondents). 


Surveyed Cities 


There remain to be discussed the 66 reporting communities 
which base their population estimates on surveys completed during 
the past decade. Here again we find that there is far less homo- 
geneity, in survey techniques themselves, in findings, or in popu- 


° Sample studies by the United States Census Bureau during 1947 indi- 
cate the following average family sizes: Akron, 3.6; Boston, 3.6; Chicago, 
3.5; Detroit, 3.6; Pittsburgh, 3.8; Philadelphia, 3.6; New York, 3.5. Data 
secured from the Census Bureau. 
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lation estimates founded on the techniques, than we might at first 
expect. They do however exhibit features in common with the first 
two groups. For example, once again there is an almost even division 
between those communities restricting their estimate to the metro- 
politan area and those reporting for surrounding areas as well 
(obviously the variation in final population estimates can be sig- 
nificant, when large urban centers with sizeable Jewish populations 
in surrounding towns and residential areas are taken into account). 
The population of these surveyed cities ranges from a reported 
1,100 to a reported 2,000,000, and is distributed as follows: 55 of 
the cities report Jewish populations of 1,000 to 19,999, and 11 
report populations of 20,000 and over. The table below breaks 
this down further. we 


Jewish Population Estimate No. of Cities 
100045999 eiiy is 8. a5 ABI Kln Cate Weider sh 31 
STOO OFS9I999 Bast rapes hed tree ae 20 
10000119999 <dsko car, cient tomers ewe. 4 
PAD OTUTG ==S 39 9 51S feces a Wk ab masolarnl ne a ii wit) alia dr 1 
40 000992999), mS BIE Set HORE) 5 
OVERS OOSOOOR Wa UE) 9 PIER L, NE TINE ce 5 


These cities are, of course, scattered from coast to coast, and are 
representative of an excellent cross-section of large, medium and 
small Jewish communities. 

All but one of the respondents in this surveyed cross-section 
report that the bulk of the surveys has been conducted within 
the last seven years. Furthermore, 50 per cent of the surveys 
are credited—in whole or in part—to the Jewish Welfare Board 
and its wartime subsidiary, the Bureau of War Records, which 
conducted a series of studies in American cities from coast to coast 
with the aim of establishing the percentage of Jewish men in military 
service, verifying their war service records and the like. Twenty- 
seven of the studies were conducted by local community councils, 
federations or similar organizations. The remaining half-dozen 
studies are credited to the National Council of Jewish Women, 
the WPA, and other organizations. 

Seven principal survey techniques were utilized in these 66 seidics 
And even though 17 respondents do not specify the techniques 
used, or indicate that the methods used are unknown to them, 


5 Only 16 of the 66 surveys were conducted five years ago or more. 
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it can safely be assumed that this one-quarter of the responding 
communities in this group were surveyed in much the same manner 
as the three-quarters who list the following techniques: 


Method No. of Cities Employing Method 
House-to-House Campaign’ ......:.......:. 24 
INTaste real St «schon ira tac hce aa le aie aes 2S 
Yom Kippur School Absence.............. Wl 
Sampling saw soe POR rams che oh. ete aes if 
DeathiReconudspih arbi OOOO S. dein: 3 
Mclephone Rolly) Hsira.5 tr testais seers aaa Bes 
INGall SPROUL ee sarees ta arian op deme ie teh Rag eo of 2 


7 Some refer to this as a door-to-door campaign, some as an “‘actual census,’ some as 
a ‘‘complete census,’’ some as an “‘‘actual count,” etc. 


Before discussing the advantages and disadvantages of the above- 
listed methods, it would be well to point out that none of them are 
mutually exclusive. One can be certain that many more than 23 
communities compiled master lists based on the rolls of communal 
organizations; surely many of those who conducted door-to-door 
surveys, or telephone polls, or mail polls or sample studies, began 
by making up.an unduplicated list. of all known Jewish. . families 
in their community. 

Half a dozen of the respondents who report having conducted 
surveys compiled figures of the total number of Jewish families 
in their community, rather than of individuals. Once again, the 
amultiplier used to determine total Jewish population varied’ with 
‘the community, from a low average family size. of three to a high 
average family size of four. If one were to risk generalizing about 
‘these ‘figures, one might say that most local communities now 
consider their average family size to be about three and a half. 
\ Nineteen of the 66 respondents report a current population 
figure identical with that of their population study, which is not 
surprising in the light of the fact that most of the studies are of 
recent date. All 19 feel that there has been no significant change 
in their populations since completion ‘of their studies. Interestingly, 
four respondents report a current population lower than that of 
‘their studies, all conducted between 1943 and 1947: Nashville, 
Newport News, Portland, Ore., Youngstown, O. All four cities 
are in the 1,000-9,999 group, but the decreases are of minor sig- 
nificance numerically, and are ascribed to families moving away, 
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deaths, a check on population loss versus population gain and 
downward revision of the estimates made in the studies themselves. 

As one might expect, 41 of the respondents report current popu- 
lation estimates higher than those of their studies. The revised 
figures are based on a number of sources: twenty-four respondents 
specify more recent additions to their lists (current contributors’ 
lists are mentioned by 14, current synagogue lists by 10), nine 
respondents note that they have maintained a record of their commu- 
nities’ natural increase—that is to say, the proportion of births 
over deaths; two communities mention the postwar influx of refugees 
which has swelled their population; and one community states 
that returning veterans have appreciably increased its total Jewish 
population. 

As was the case with respondents of cities that had not con- 
ducted surveys, the vast majority of the surveyed communities report 
that local belief is in accord with the figure submitted. In only 
one Case is it reported that the community believes the figure to 
be too high; here the respondent says that he has access to in- 
formation which is not available to the community at large. In 
five cases it is stated that the community feels the reported figure 
to be too low; these misconceptions are based on traditional beliefs 
no longer in accord with reality. 


an 
METHODS OF POPULATION STUDY 


A few words about techniques peculiar to Jewish population 
studies may be in order at this point. The problems of such studies 
are peculiarly complex and it is only natural that special efforts 
to solve them should have been made by demographers, statisticians 
and population experts. Each new technique that they have devised 
has its special merits, each new technique has its special difficulties 
and weaknesses. The Yom Kippur method involves a count of the 
number of pupils (generally between the ages of 5 and 16) absent 
from the public school system on the Day of Atonement. From 
this number is subtracted the absences on an average school day. 
The difference, with corrections made for the somewhat smaller 
size of the average Jewish family, should give the number of Jewish 
school children; from this figure the total Jewish population can 
be estimated by comparison with the age composition of the general 
population. The complexity of this method renders it difficult for 
all but trained workers, and the possibilities of error in each step 
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of the process, to say nothing of the assumptions that must be made 
at the outset, all:conspire to make the final figures on Jewish popu- 
lation minimal, and subject to upward revision. 


The death records method, as Dr. Robison puts it, “‘is based 
on the assumption that there is a similarity between the birth and 
death rates of the Jewish and non-Jewish population.”® The problem 
is one first of identifying Jewish deaths in the community (by typ- 
ically Jewish name, country of origin, undertaker or cemetery), 
and then of determining whether one is dealing with an aging 
population, which implies a changing death rate. The constantly 
changing death rate, the investigator’s uncertainty as to whether he 
has actually selected an area containing a representative sample of 
the Jewish population and the questionable validity of ‘‘Jewish- 
sounding” death certificates, are all negative factors which must be 
weighed against the low cost and comparative simplicity of the 
operation. Here again only trained statisticians can be expected to 
conduct a death records survey with sufficient skill to make it a 
technically worthwhile operation. Demographically it is less worth- 
while, for death certificates will not yield information on a size, 
occupation, employment status and the like. 


The only other method of population study utilized by a number 
of communities that may require explanation is the sample study 
(listed by seven respondents). Sampling can be a comparatively 
simple matter in a small community which is just a little too large 
for a complete door-to-door count of all Jews; in a great metropolis, 
it can be enormously complex, since care must be taken to insure 
the relative accuracy of the sample—both as to size and composition 
—for each section of the city that is enumerated. The great ad- 
vantage of sampling is its flexibility; the sample can be drawn from 
lists of Jewish families, census lists, contribution lists and the like, 
and can be weighted so that it draws from heavy as well as light 
concentrations of Jewish population. The results, if the survey 
has been properly conducted, can have a gratifyingly high degree 
of accuracy, as witness the regular intercensal sample studies of 
the U. S. Census Bureau. But unfortunately, the sampling technique 
is most susceptible to distortion at the hands of inexperienced 
personnel. More than one community has begun a sample survey 
only to find complications mounting to such an extent that, even 


8 Fewish Population Studies, edited by Sophia M. Robison, Conference 
on Jewish Relations: 1943. 
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while enumerators were still in the field gathering data, the survey 
finally had to be abandoned. 

In the completed sampling studies reported in the course of this 
survey (Baltimore, Boston, Camden, Newark, New York, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco) the size of the sample has varied from 1.5 per cent 
(New York City) to as high as one-third. In two instances (Newark, 
Pittsburgh) the size of the sample itself varied, depending on the 
density and estimated Jewish population of individual sampling 
areas. For example, the size of the sample in the Newark study 
varied in inverse ratio to the density of Jewish population in the 
individual area: in sectors known to be heavily Jewish, a 1/30th 
sample was used; in predominantly Gentile areas, practically the 
entire Jewish population was enumerated. 

Almost a fourth of the respondents in this group—17—report 
that a further population study is being contemplated. While the 
plans for the majority of these cities are somewhat nebulous—11 of 
them have not as yet set a date for the planned studies—one may 
assume that they all feel either that the previously completed studies 
were inadequate or that supplementary information is desirable 
for community planning. Two of these studies were in progress 
at the time of reporting, three were scheduled for the Fall of 1948, 
and one is planned for 1949. | 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Such are the results, in general terms, of the survey. A brief 
summary of the responses viewed as totality, rather than as a series 
of three discrete groups, presents the following picture: 

The 152 responding communities range in size from Ardmore, 
Okla. (Jewish pop. 105) té@ New York City (Jewish pop. 2,000,000). 
Thirteen of them say that their communities feel the population 
to be higher than the figure they report. Eighty-one report that 
their figures include surrounding areas beyond the city limits. 
In five cases, questionnaires were returned with a figure representing 
the total number of families rather than of individuals; in those 
cases, the arbitrary multiplier of 3.3 has been utilized to arrive 
at a rough approximation of the size of the community.® 


® This multiplier was selected on the assumption that the average 
Jewish family is somewhat smaller than 3.5-3.6 average figure arrived 
at by the United States Census Bureau in 1947, 
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Ninety-five of the reporting communities assert that they maintain 
lists of one sort or another by which they attempt to keep a perpetual 
inventory of their total population. Thirty-six of the communities 
—almost one-fourth of the total respondents—report that a popu- 
lation survey is either in progress or planned for the near future. 
(In this connection, several of the respondents requested assistance 
in planning projected surveys.) 

It is apparent that vague surmises as to the total Jewish popu- 
lation of any of the thirteen largest Jewish communities!’—as a 
number of reports from these communities are readily conceded 
to be by the respondents—make it much more difficult to attempt 
a final estimate of the numerical strength of American Jewry than 
any number of inaccuracies in the reports of respondents for the 
remaining 25 per cent living in smaller Jewish communities. 

The responses in this survey unfortunately do not disclose any 
pattern that could be simply summarized in such terms as: American 
Jews are an older group than they were a decade ago, their families 
are smaller, their income is higher, they tend to migrate to the 
West and South, or there are literally fewer of them than we have 
been led to expect. Such demographic surmises might be made 
on the basis of individual detailed studies, but it would be wiser 
not to attempt them in view of the lack of comparability in survey 
techniques, in questions asked, in data collected. Yet it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the common questions facing 
American Jewry will not be answered until a common national 
effort is made to amass and survey a uniform body of data through 
a concerted systematized effort—one which will co-ordinate the 
most effective techniques in order to make available to national 
organizations, as well as to local communities, and indeed to the 
individual Jews of America, an increasing body of knowledge about 
themselves. * 


POPULATION TABLES 


The appended list of 720 American communities," each of which 
contains at least 100 Jews, was derived from the following sources: 
the files of the United Jewish Appeal, the surveys conducted by the 


10 See pp. 655-56. 

u Preceding this list we have included a list of communities with a 
Jewish population of 1,000 and over, arranged by region, state and 
county. This list was prepared from the complete tables by Dr. Sophia 
M. Robison. The complete list begins on p. 665. —xp. 
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Bureau of War Records of the Jewish Welfare Board, the files and 
field reports of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
and 152 responses to a Questionnaire on Population Estimates 
mailed to the member agencies of the CJFWF. When the material 
from all of these sources was gathered together, it was found that 
1,237 unduplicated communities were listed; however, 517 of these. 
were recorded as having less than 100 Jews, and since the combined 
population of these small communities totals only approximately. 
22,500, they have been omitted from the following list, which totals 
approximately 4,500,000. 

In those cases where more than one population figure was aWdildbles 
the one presented below was selected from the most recent reported 
estimate. On this basis the 152 replies to the recent Questionnaire 
on Population Estimates obviously took precedence over other, 
earlier figures for the same communities. 

A number of cities reported that their Jewish populations fell 
within a certain range, and for them it was necessary to arbitrarily 
take the midpoint of thé submitted range. That is, a city reporting 
a population of 2,000-3,000 Jews is listed below as reporting 2,500. 

In a larger number of cases, the only figures available were those 
of the total number of Jewish families. These estimates (indicated 
in the list with an asterisk) were arbitrarily multiplied by 3.3, since 
most demographers are agreed that the average Jewish family is 
somewhat smaller than the overall average American family, now 
estimated at 3.5-3.6 individuals, according to a number of sample 
studies conducted by the United States Census Bureau in 1947, 
Many of the figures listed as being derived from the files of the 
United Jewish Appeal were similarly based on family, rather than 
individual figures; but it was the practice of that organization to 
arbitrarily multiply such figures by four until recently, when the 
average family size was adjusted downwards to 3.5. Unfortunately, 
records are not available to indicate precisely which estimates were 
multiplied by four and which by 3.5. There was, nevertheless, a 
fairly high degree of correspondence between the estimates of the 
UJA and those of the CJFWF and local respondents, in those cases 
where duplicate sets of estimates could be compared. 

It should be noted that the estimates given below ought not 
to be added to give a total population figure, if for no other 
reason than that a total derived in this way would include a certain 
amount of duplication; for example, Cohoes, N. Y., listed as having 
an estimated 100 Jews, is also subsumed in the report of Troy, N. Y., 
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which claims a total Jewish population—including such surrounding 
areas as Cohoes—of 2,275. It is felt that a list containing this kind 
of unavoidable duplication is more valuable than one which would 
omit a number of communities merely for consistency’s sake. No 
claim, therefore, is made that the appended list is either exhaustive 
or precise: the figures are presented as approximate estimations 
in the absence of more exact data, with the hope that they will 
prove useful until more accurate data are obtained and made 
available. 

In the column titled Sources, the following abbreviations are 
used: UJA for United Jewish Appeal, CJFWF for Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, BWR for Bureau of War Records, 
JWB for Jewish Welfare Board, FR for Field Report (of the CJFWF) 
and Q for Questionnaire (the Questionnaire on Population Estimates 
referred to above). 
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Cirtes wiry 1948 Jewish Popucation Estimates oF 1,000 or More 
IN ORDER OF Sizer, CLAssIFIED BY REGION, STATE AND County} mH 


Northeastern States 


County 


City 


Total 


Jewish 





Population Population 
1940 1948 Estimate 
Connecticut 
_ Hartford Hartford 166,267 26,0002 
New Haven New Haven 160,605 20,000 
Waterbury 99,314 4,000 
Meriden 39,494 1,200 ° 
Fairfield Bridgeport 147,121. ISSO 
Stamford 47,938 5,500, 
' Norwalk 39,849 2,300 » 
Danbury 22,339 1,000 
_ Middlesex New Britain 68,685 2,500 
Middletown 26,495 1,000 
New London New London 30,456 2,200 
Norwich 23,652 2,000 
Maine ; 
Cumberland Portland 73,643 3,300 
Somerset Bangor 29,822 1,200 
Androscoggin _ Lewiston 38,598 1,100 
Massachusetts 
Norfolk ~ Boston 770,816 137,345 
Essex Lynn 98,123 10,000 
Lawrence 84,323 2,800 
Haverhill 46,752 2,500 
Peabody PB TENG 1,200 
Salem 41,213 1,200 
Hampden Springfield 149,554 10,000 
Holyoke 53,750 1,400 
Worcester Worcester 193,694 9,750 
Bristol Fall River 115,428 4,000 
New Bedford 110,341 3,200 
Plymouth Brockton 63,343 2,400 
Middlesex Lowell 101,389 2,000 
Berkshire Pittsfield 49,684 1,600 
New Hampshire 
Manchester 77,685 1,485 


Hillsboro 


1 Prepared by Dr. Sophia M. Robison from questionnaire returns from a survey in the Spring 
of 1948 conducted by the Council of Federations and Welfare Funds. 
@ Includes West Hartford, East Hartford, Newington, Bloomfield and Glastonbury. 
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Northeastern (Cont’d) County 


Rhode Island 
Providence 


Vermont 
Chittenden 


Middle Atlantic States 


New Fersey 


Essex 


Passaic 


Hudson 


Atlantic 
Mercer 


Somerset 
Camden 
Middlesex 
Union 


Monmouth 


Bergen 


Cumberland 


City 


Providence 
Pawtucket 


Burlington 


Newark 
Irvington 
East Orange 
South Orange 
Maplewood 
Bloomfield 
Orange 

West Orange 
Paterson 
Passaic & Clifton 
Jersey City 
Bayonne 
Elizabeth 
Union City 
West New York 
Hoboken 
Atlantic City 
Trenton 
Hightstown 
New Brunswick 
Camden 
Perth Amboy 
Hillside 
Plainfield 
Linden 
Roselle 
Asbury Park 
Long Branch 
Red Bank 
Teaneck 
Englewood 
North Bergen 
Hackensack 
Fair Lawn 
Vineland 
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Total 


Jewish 





Population Population 
1940 1948 Estimate 
253,504 25,000 
USO 1,200 
27,686 1,000 
429,760 56,800 
55,328 7,388 
68,945 4,585 
13,742 2,.298e 
2ONSI 2,240 
41,623 1,681 
35,719 1,403 
25,662 1,295 
139,656 20,000 
64,394 12,000 
301,173 18,000 
79,198 12,000 
109,912 10,000 
bY onN We) 4,000 
39,439 2,410 
50,115 1,300 
64,094 9,000 
124,697 7,750 
3,486 1,100 
33,180 7,500 
117,335 7,250 
41,242 4,500 
18,556 4,087 
37,469 3.900 
24,115 2,500 
13,597 1,500 
14,617 2,500 
17,408 2,000 
10,974 1,000 
22 TD 2,100 
18,966 2,000 
39,714 1,980 
26,279 1,200 
9,017 1,000 
7,914 2,000 
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Middle Atlantic (Cont'd) 


New Jersey 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


County 


Ocean 


Morris 


Monroe 
Erie 

Nassau 
Westchester 


Onondaga 
Albany 


Schenectady 
Oneida 
Broome 
Dutchess 
Ulster 
Orange 


Rockland 
Chemung 
Fulton 
Sullivan 
Niagara 


Philadelphia 
Allegheny 


Lackawanna 
Luzerne 


Dauphin 
Berks 
Lehigh 
Delaware 
Lancaster 


City 


Lakewood 
Toms River 
Morristown 


New York 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Rockville Centre 
Mount Vernon 
Yonkers 

New Rochelle 
White Plains 
Port Chester 
Syracuse 
Albany 

Troy 
Schenectady 
Utica 
Binghamton 
Poughkeepsie 
Kingston 
Newburgh 
Middletown 
Spring Valley 
Elmira 
Gloversville 
Monticello 
Niagara Falls 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
McKeesport 
Braddock 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
Hazleton 
Harrisburg 
Reading 
Allentown 
Chester 
Lancaster! 


Total 
Population 
1940 


8,000 
3,290 
15,270 


7,454,995 
324,975 
575,901 

18,613 
67,362 
142,598 
58,408 
40,327 
23.073 
205,967 
130,577 
70,304 
87,549 
100,518 
78,309 
40,478 
28,589 
31,883 
21,908 
4.308 
45,106 
23,329 
3,737 
78,029 


1,931,334 
671,659 
55,355 
18,326 
140,404 
86,236 
38,009 
83,893 
110,568 
96,904 
59,285 
61,345 
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Jewish 
Population 
1948 Estimate 


1,400 
1,000 
1,000 


2,000,000 
20,000 
19,600 

2,000 
10,000 
6,750 
3,960 
3,000 
2,700 
10,000 
9,000 
2,275 
3,725 
3,300 
3,000 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,000 
2,100 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 


245,000 
54,000 
2,400 
1,000 
5,500 
5,062 
1,600 
3,500 
3,000 
2,900 
2,100 
2,000 


1 Includes Lititz, Mount Joy-Paradise, Columbia, Elizabethtown, New Holland, Manheim 


and Denver. 
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Middle Atlantic (Cont’d) 


Pennsylvania 


County 


Erie 
Northampton 


Cambria 
Blair 
Mercer 


East North Central States 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Michigan 


Ohio 


Wisconsin 


Cook 
Rock 
Peoria 
Sangamon 


Marion 
Lake 


St. Joseph 
Vanderburgh 
Allen 


Wayne 
Genesee 


Kent 


Cuyahoga 
Hamilton 
Franklin 
Summit 
Lucas 
Mahoning 
Montgomery 
Stark 


‘Waukesha 


Dane 








City Total Jewish 

Population Population 

1940 1948 Estimate 
Erie 116,955 1,750 

Easton & Philips- 

burg 33,589 1,116 
Bethlehem 50,490 1,000 
Johnstown 66,688 1,300 
Altoona 80,214 1,200 
Sharon-Farrell 393521 1,000 
Chicago 3,396,808 300,000 
Rock Island 42,775 2,000 
Peoria 105,087 1,550 
Springfield 75,503 1,200 
Indianapolis 386,972 7,200 
Gary 111,719 2,500 
Hammond 70,184 1,200 
South Bend 101,268 2,500 
Evansville 97,062 1,350 
Fort Wayne 118,410 1,200 
Detroit 1,623,452 90,000 

Flint 151,543 2,200 
Grand Rapids 164,292 1,300 
Cleveland 878,336 80,000 
Cincinnati 455,610 22,000 
Columbus 306,087 7,200 
Akron 244,781 6,500 
Toledo 282,349 6,500 
Youngstown 167,720 5,500 
Dayton 210,718 5,500 
Canton 108,401 3,500 
Milwaukee 587,472 30,000 

Madison 67,447 1,200» 


ee ir 


West North Central.States 
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County City Total Jewish 
Population Population 
1940 1948 Estimate 
Towa 
Polk Des Moines 159,819 3,500 
Woodbury Sioux City 82,364 3,200 
Kansas 
Johnson Kansas City 121,458 1,140 
Sedgwick Wichita 114,966 1,000 
Minnesota 
Hennepin Minneapolis 492,370 21,000 
Washington St. Paul 287,736 12,000 
St. Louis Duluth 101,065 2,800 
Missouri 
St. Louis St. Louis 816,048 44,000 
Jackson Kansas City 399,178 20,000 
Buchanan St. Joseph 1S7Av 1,100 
Nebraska 
Douglas Omaha 223,844 8,000 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
East South Central States 
Alabama 
Jefferson Birmingham 267,583 4,200 
Montgomery Montgomery 78,084 1,200 
Kentucky 
Jefferson Louisville S1OL077 9,000 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Shelby Memphis 292,942 6,500 
Davidson Nashville 167,402 2,900 
Hamilton Chattanooga 128,163 2,200 
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South Atlantic States County City Total J ewish 
Population Population 
1940 1948 Estimate — 
Delaware q 
Newcastle Wilmington 112,504 6,500 
District of Columbia 
Washington 663,091 30,000 
Florida 
Dade Miami Le 2 ae, 40,000 
Duval Jacksonville 173,065 3,450 
Beach West Palm Beach 33,693 1,900 
Hillsborough Tampa 108,391 1,800 
Broward Hollywood 6,239 1,500 
Georgia 
Cobb Atlanta 302,280 10,217 
Chatham Savannah 95,996 4,000 
Maryland 
Baltimore Baltimore 859,100 75,000 
Anne Arundel Annapolis 13,069 1,000 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Charleston Charleston 71,275 1,892 
Virginia 
Henrico Richmond 193,042 7,750 
Princess Norfolk 144,332 7,500 
Elizabeth City Newport News 37,067 1,600 
Norfolk Portsmouth 50,745 1,500 
West Virginia 
Kanawha Charleston 67,914 2,000 
West South Central States 
Arkansas 5 
Pulaski Little Rock 88,039 1,143 
Louisiana 
Orleans New Orleans 494,537 7,500 
Caddo Shreveport 98,167 1,800 














West South Central Keoor a) 
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ounty 


City 








Oklahoma 
Tulsa 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Harris 
Dallas 
Bexar 
El Paso 
Tarrant 
Galveston 
McLennan 
Mountain States 
Arizona 
Coronado 
Maricopa 
Colorado 
Adams 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Salt Lake 


Wyoming 


Tulsa 
Oklahoma City 


Houston 
Dallas 

San Antonio 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Waco 


Tucson 
Phoenix 


Denver 


Salt Lake City 


671. 
Total Jewish i 
Population Population 
1940 1948 Estimate 
142,157 1,750 
204,424 1,600 
384,514 14,000 
294,734 10,000 
253,854 6,250 
96,810 2,000 
177,662 1,800 
60,862 1,200 
55,982 1,000 
36,818 4,000 
65,414 3,500 
322,412 16,000 
149,934 1,450 
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Pacific States County City Total Jewish 
fs Population Population 
: 1940 1948 Estimate 
California 
Los Angeles Los Angeles 1,504,277 225,000 
Santa Monica 53,500 5,000 
Long Beach 164,271 4,500 
Pasadena 81,864 1,500 
Alameda San Francisco 634,536 50,000 
( Oakland 302,163 7,500 
‘ Berkeley (incl. 
‘ Albany, El Cer- 
6G rito& Emeryville) 105,698 1,800 
er San Leandro « 
( Hayward ZAGS Si, 1,500 
/ San Diego San Diego 203,341 6,000 
Sacramento Sacramento 105,958 1,800 
Fresno Fresno 60,685 1,200 
Santa Clara San Jose 68,457 1,260 
San Joaquin Stockton 54,714 1,200 
Oregon 
Washington Portland 305,394 6,600 
Washington 
King Seattle 368,302 9,500 
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TABLE 2 
Communities OF OvER 100 Jewish PorpuLaTION 
City Estimate Year Source 1937 
Estimate 
JN 91S) XS Kesey D oes 32 hs See 100 1947 UJA 180 
Akron, OTN ALE 6,500 1948 Q 8,400 
Alameda-Contra Costa Co., 

Galtirre ce leet 12,000. 1948 Q — 
Miamiedas Calit.y 0.0. S50 S948". ©) 445 
BulDanyenGalin. ss iehd ees 350. 1948 UJA 290 
PMD ATIVZWIN Yin -keovoic Phat cle ol 9,000 1948 Q 9,400 
Albuquerque, N.M........ 750. 1947 UJA 450 
iWexanGria, Ways tne.. i 550 1948 Q 585 
qlexandria, Va.. -ALit.. 6 650 1947 UJA 700 
mihambra, Calif. 7.132. ..8 660* 1941 FR 310 
mMquippa,; Passo. 4eh ...a 400 1947 UJA 410 
itentown bas. . aA oe 2,900 1948 Q 3,000 
PMMATICE NO). a Aad as wae 3502 19477, UA 175 
JHC ey bec latog decay ee estan 148* 1946 JWB 190 
PICOON aw hawe si ok hed 1,200 1948 Q j 1,800 
PTmarilos (hex...) 6s SU ss - 300' 1948 UJA 335 
munbridge; Pa... skeet ...0% 300 1947 UJA 290 
mumnsterdam, NAY. fctat ss at 500 1948 UJA 655 
Aaiderson, Inds. ..2:4.5...% 100 1948 UJA 100 
PABST SOMO. Ch). a Gee Ise 1947. UA 72 
mOnAnbor,, Mich. setae . «1+ 240 1948 UJA 200 
mmmapolis, Md>.". #402. , .5 1,000 1948 UJA 570 
AamIsOnia, CONN. . daddies 4 700 1948. UjA 960 
Appleton, Wis... . 2.7. ..% oie 19485 UA 510 
Ardmore, Okla. ALU... 2% 105 1948 Q 110 
PATUTIUP TOT Nc fincts Selva «6 8 372 1948 QO a 
ANENE TON, Vali a Mela d eo 3 900* -1940 FR less than 10 
Aroostook Co., Me........ 120 1948 . UJA 20 
Agbury Pk. N. J.. Avi. :.3 2,500) 19475 SUA 1,840 
Asheville, N. G........... 600 1947 UJA-FR 950 
Ashland, ‘Ky OPIS Cae: 200 1948 UJA 150 
Ashtabula, Ona aa is AC mes. Vine 1943 UA 103 
BiHoleNViassys oe ATA oe 205 1947 UJA 185 
A@laritareGa. ors rt etd oc 10 20g 1943 ©! 12,000 
Atlantic’ City, N: Jeli... 9,000 1948 QO 12,800 
Attleboro; Mass, .5..4% ..% 180°°.\1948_. UJA 130 
MIT ONTS IN.» Vie cout [tte s Liat LOA OIA 340 
Augusta, Gay... fh oie 600 1948 Q 950 
UIs UIsta ye NTer . . wd ettds oi? 100%: 1947. UJA 67 
PNULON AST ecpoers Peek bere ol 432 1948  UJA 540 
PUSH LEK ue hore, stnsyAa ie, 2 598 1947. UJA 575 
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City Estimate Vear Source Res 

Bakerstield@alit.s. =- a ece 350 1947 UJA 425 
Baltimores Md aeqgae ee «. - 75,000 1948 QO 73,000 
BangoreMe gic cs. osc so 12001047 UN 1,650 
Bataviaye Nee Yow «<1 «ae ous 300 1947 UJA 160 
Bath’ Niles ates seis ops & 150 1947 UJA 180 
Baton Rouge, La......... 750 1947 UJA-CJFWF 590 
Battle Creek, Mich........ 160 1948 UJA 245 
Bay, Citys¢Miche. s+ 0 e 5008 21943: ©: 770 
Bayonne, INia)s. kaos Sele ne 12,000 1948 Q 12,900 
Beacons NY .c 2.0 haus 460 1947 UJA 335 
Beawtort.:S.).Clrs.)sc..dte ae LOMEI4T. USA 104 
Bealmontwhex eee tae ces 628) 1947, .UJA 1,280 
Beaver) Valley,*Pas.ae...-- Sisge 194705 Wiss 415 
Beckley, Wo Valsneriate . 142 1948 UJA 65 
Bellaire Osada use. at 2008 1948, (WIA 2i5 
Belleville, Ue, Masa. «2 165* 1946  JWB 250 
Belleville Niele vere oF 676 1948 UJA 850 
Bellingham, Wash......... 144 1947 UJA 154 
IBELOUG Wiss sect Rae aso oe 1207. 1943.5 ©) 150 
Belvederes Calit..n. 4... .e 660* 1940 FR 3,540 
Bennington) Vite. erat ee 1205 ~ 1947, SUA 102 
Benton Mae. ee Ailke se 8 150% 1947. . J WB 26 
Benton Harbor, Mich...... 750 1948 UJA 870 
BenventieldsgN. Jecedaaos e 260 1947 UJA 110 
Berkeley.u@alif.ta.eean. aoe 1,800 1948 Q 460 
Bermardsville) Nx |faeias ok 108 1947 UJA 52 
Bessemer, Alayv.c abe. + oF 100821948. UJA 105 
Bethlehem); Pa seeeiae «oe 1,000 1947 UJA 1,140 
Beverly. Viasse. seh. oe 700 1948 UJA 13115 
Biddeford-Saco, Me....... 232 ADA OAS 326 
Billings Mont... saa. 08 100 1947 UJA 70 
Binghamton, N. Y........ 3,000 1947 UJA 2,900 
Birmingham, Ala......... 4,200 1948 Q 5,300 
Bismarck, No Ds. Aaiescc 114° 21947. .UJA 300 
BloomificlaUNe alent. 1,681 1948 Q 1,100 
Bloomington, Ill.......... 160 1948 UJA 215 
Bluetield Wrasse. oh 300 1948 UJA 210 
Blytheville, Ark...... ee 100 +1948 UJA 100 
Boise Midas tegen cs ako: ok 170581947 UGA 300 
BoontonseN Jeane wae 8 260 1947 UJA 212 
Bostonye Massa ss Pde. S 137,345 1948. O 118,000 
Bound Brook, N. J........ 350 1947 UJA 200 
Braddock Pasanae es aehs 1,000 1947 UJA 1,350 
Bradford) Paseus sad. 00) 408 1948 _UJA 250 
Bremerton, Wash......... Lip 1947 ey 54 
Bridgeport, Conn......... 11,550* 1948. QO 13,765 


*Family Listing x 3.3 
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City Estimate Year Source 
Bridgeton N. Ji... A1A2. «5% 600 1947 . UJA 
Bristol; Conn. i. .2e).)...2 248 1948 UjA 
BuistolsiPab, 2. i fected. «23 184 1948 UJA 
Brockton; .Mass)...;. 1.17... 4 2,400 1948 
Brownsville, Pa... #.j. 0... 5 256 1948 UJA 
Brownsville, Tex... #117... SOME 1947. UA 
Bmmnswick, Gale... dade < 0% 108 1948 UJA 
Buffalos NOY. a tN EC 19,600 1948 Q 
Burlington NJ... id... .: 250)’ 1948. UJA 
Bonington; Vts.3.A0\3.. . 1,000 1948 . UJA-Vt. J.C. 
Butler e Pant teers Pelske ae 2 500 1948 UJA 
Butte NIOnbs eas! Pathd one o4 28¥at 1947, . UA 
Palaisw Mer sibs oo Ade nod 20981 1948. USA 
Galdwelline Jia. Fi... 8 730 1948), ©: 
Gamden, IN 3 Jenna fds, « 3.2 7,2505* 1948 ..Q 
Canandaigua, N. Y....... 120 1948 UJA 
@anonsburg)) Pa... hij... ! 240. 1948 UJA 
Cantons Oa ee cae od we 330005) 194 ~ WIA 
@arbon ‘Go. Pa.: .. 2 43... .4 300)0, 01947 ., UIA 
@artbondale,,Pa;....< 4)...2 3200),11947 .. UA 
@armel SNAii.ne sk bd. <i 2 160° 1947 . UJA 
@aimesice, Pay... 2 Sette ha. 264) 1947 . UJA 
@arteret: Ni J.aes Sekt. 3-4 600 1947. UJA 
WatskilEENesY as 2 Saas 240 1948 UJA 
@eédar Rapids, Ta... J: ... 500 1948 Q 
@edarburst, bo Io. ALY... 3 See Five Towns, L. I. 
Chambersburg, Pa........ 204. 1947 UJA 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill.... 404 1947. UJA 
Chtanlerorn- Pa. a. gc: seabed os08 168 1948 UJA 
Charleston, S.C... . Ah... 1589236 01948 .. © 
@harleston, Wi. Vas)... 2,000 1948 UJA 
@harlotte,.N. Cr... #2... : hie’ 1948 UWA 
Charlottesville, Va........ 106 1947 UJA 
Chattanooga, Tenn........ 2,200)) .1948 © 
@hester san... aatfs bike as 2 2,100 1948 UJA 
@heyenne, Wyo.. 212) 2... 500 1947 UJA 
G@lncaron lh ieee. ade. 08 300,000 1948 QO 
Chicago Heights, Ill..\.).... 32031 1947. UJA 
Chickasha, Okla.......... V2jes 1947 pA: 
@incinnatt,, Orig cha bite «sacs 22,0003 1948... QO) 
@laintonsy Parts cs acrreenat os 144 1947 UJA 
GlaremontyeNe Elo: con 3 oe 200 , 1947 UJA 
Clarksburg, W. Va...'..... 269 1948 UJA 
@larksdaley-Miss... 2.41... 3 280%" 1948. . USA 
@laygonsINe Jind). = 20d eof 140 1948 UJA 
@leveland) Miss... 20%. 4 2500 1948 .. USA 
Cleveland iO. wg.% osc. 0%. 80,000 1948 Q 
Gliffside:Park Ni Jac... 440 1947 UJA 
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1937 


Estimate 


500 
240 
125 
3,900 
450 
63 
108 
21,800 
500 
1,000 
325 
570 


31 
470 
8,600 
40 
330 
4,200 


750 
335 
550 
240 
726 


70 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 











Estimate 

@linton, Massi5 5. F014... 3 130 1947 UJA 100 
@oatesville} Pas. «fo 58 i5. 2% 400 1948 UJA 630 
Conocs NG Vaasa ebaeos 100 1947 UJA 110 
G@olchester,Conn... 5% 1% 540 ©1948 UJA 270 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 225s 1945 | eA: 550 
Columbia, S. C.. oats 500 .1947 UJA 680 
Columbus, Ga..../.!./...! 550 1948 QO 735 
@otumibus Own)... a... = a 7,200 1948 Q-JWB 9,250 
@oncond aN. Els; Leb. « .3 160 1947 UJA 75 
Connellsville, Pa......... 160 1948 UJA 150 
Conshohocken, Pa......... 108 1947 UJA 69 
@oxraopolis; Pawn. cite. as 156 1948 UJA 180 
Corpus: Christi, hex... 1-1: 500 1948 Q 645 
@orsicanas, Lexs.y. febia--. ¢ 182 1948 QO 360 
@ortland IN 5. Virco tet 200 1947  UJA 98 
@ouncil, Blufis; Tas 27). . 3 450 1947 UJA 535 
@rantord, Ne Je. soit 2... 2 400 1947 UJA 225 
Cumberland, Md......... 510 1948 UJA 820 
Dallasy lexis « fie. oso 10,000 1948 0 10,400 
Danbury, ‘Conn... #517... -- 1,000 1948 Q 525 
Danville wuuw.s- . .aatit. oo: 336 1948  UJA 380 
Danville WV ase ce npsbat. = - 200 1947 UJA 290 
Davenport,lay. 4. void. 3s 850 1948 UJA 710 
Dayton, Os ps deeds <3 5,500 1948 QO 5,000 
Daytona Beach, Fla....... S50ke 194i OA 390 
Decatur, UE at akira. ae 258 1948 UJA 285 
WenvermiColOw. sk ton 16,000 1948 Q 18,400 
Werbya Conte. .c.aeeits <7 340 .1948 UJA 200 
DessMoimess lave, fbi. ¢ 3,500 1948 Q 4,000 
Wetnoree MICH. 25.5 hates «2 90,000 1948 QO 90,000 
Wonora, Pac. sable. - * 1600), 51947... USA 400 
Wovnan, Alay .uyebieade - 144 1947 UJA 49 
WoversNe Elwes keds sa 15037 1948... UA 138 
IDYeneres Nie d (> Si capes & cee. 612 1947 UJA 580 
WUSBOIs Pave. seth bide wd 19631 21947, . UJA 200 
DUDUGUE Ea nine citelieds.. « 208)— 11947... UJA 215 
Malthe Minter. «tk. «3 2,800 1948 QO 3,700 
Dunkirk, NeV...5 HE.. o: 1238 1947=) UA 75 
Duquesne) Ban. Ale. « 2308 9A SUA 750 
Durham NG, onto ers 360), 81947 , UJA 360 
E. Chicago-Indiana 

Harbors Indian... 875 1948 QO 780 
Elliverpool One. 368im 1948.) UIA, 535 
By Orange, Nisjn. eae oc 4,585). 1948. O 2,120 
Hea Pittsburgh, Payoaaur. 42 660* 1940 FR 640 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 





4 ; Estimate 
f:.St. Lovis; Ul.. 4j:.. 2 660 1946 JWB 1,150 
Easton, Pa. (Philipsburg) . . 1,600 1948 Q 1,935 
Eau 'Claire, Wis... . 0. ..5 12527 1947. UJA 55 
PicMonte, Calif.. .Ay hs. 330* 1945 FR 25 
PipPasos exh 6 4...6.03.0.8 2,000 1948 Q 2,250 
Mem yA. er. Ad. oe 480 1947 UJA 565 
Elizabeth, No J... AYE... .© 10,000 1948 Q 11,700 
Bikhartielnde se. . Alls ok 160 1948 UJA 122 
Bllenville sNusY.. se t2d ... 8 800 1947 UJA 540 
Ellwood City, Pa......... 147, 1947 UJA 120 
BilmoiralaN. Yo... AGLI. . 28 1,300 _1948 UJA 1,280 
Bilsinore Calif, Al... 450 1948 UJA = 
Bye sOw, 2% yc oft sch 360 1947 UJA 475 
Englewood, N. J....<3...6 2,000 1948 UJA ° 650 
Englishtown, N. J......... 128 1948 UJA 60 
Lig fet] 22s pee aereay Oe Oe 1,750% 1948. © 1,900 
Evansville, Ind... 4311... 1,350 1948 Q 1,765 
Eveleth, Minn. )) Aji... .° 120 1948 UJA 125 
Everett, Wash:......41°2...8 125 1988. ER: 135 
Noteiawns Nap. cay 6 oe 10005 - 1947+) UA — 
Patomionte Vie Viadcwye re 0 oe 160 1948 UJA 235 
Pall River, Mass... s...... 4,000 1948 UJA 5,900 
Far Rockaway, L.I....... 7,458 1943. JWB — 
BargorNe Os.  Aee e.g 393 1948 QO 473 

, Harmingdale, N. J; 04...2 800. 1948 UJA 24 
havetteville IN. Craver... .< 175.1948 UJA 148 


Five Towns, L. I. (Cedar- 
hurst, Hewlett, Wood- 


mere, Lawrence, 


od ie Oo gary oe 12,914 1943 JWB = 
gilemington, Ne J. .Aseh of 340. 1947 UJA 144 
att Nichi so ssh bee 2,200. 1948 UJA 1,700 
Fond du Lac, Wis.,.5; .. .< 160 1947 UJA 175 
ie Dodse lars... ness fo 112, ,4948 UJA 110 
Ft) Lauderdale, Fla... ... 360 1947 UJA 123 
ee lee Ni Iie atthe. ce 1006 1938) 4 [WB 120 
Brromiths Ark... p49. : 310; 1948 “UJA 350 
Bite Wayne, Ind’... 5945. ig 1,200 1948 O 1,960 
Hite Worth, Lex... kets... ot 1,800 1948 QO 2,200 
Framingham, Mass........ 600 1948 UJA ; 450 
Umederick,. Mids 20, 897.00 136. 1948 UJA 125 
Brechold, Ni Joc. caatrs «8 500 1947 UJA 600 
dremornt, Ol. Aves. e 103. 1948 UJA 85 
Mresno. Calif... J 4 5%1.5-% 1,200, 1948 Q 935 
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City 


Gainesville; Fla... 246, 2. 
Galesburo Mulls yreerisse 
Galveston, Lex, . serach cles 
Gardner Massi). . . aie... -' 
Garywlnd elk. elle oie 
Gastonia Ni Cie Reh shee siek 
Genevay Ns Ycc scree cs 
(Glassport,, Pas. cifuterere 1-8 
GlensPalls, NW Y...taaee «20% 
Gloucester, Mass.......... 
Gloversville, Nu Y.044...% 
Goldsboro; Nv Cu. mieee eis 
Grand Forks: Ne Dace 2.2). 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 
Great Barrington, Mass... . 
Greenv Bays Wisi... oe 
Greenfield; Mass... .%.2....% 
Greensboro, N. C......... 
Greensbure, Pax, ..2 es. 4 
Greenville Miss: aa crews 
Greenville gSa\ Gino see 
Greenwich, Conn......... 
Greenwood, Miss.......... 


iiackensack. Nile. a. <i 
Hagerstown, Md.......... 
iamiltonyiOe.... yee. + cs. 
Hammonds Ind... 5.7... .- 
Hampton-Phoebus, Va..... 
Hampton Roads, Va...... 
Hiannibal Mo... a acje. 0+ o 
HanoversPas.... .% 5 se« cs 
Harlan) Zone, Ky... o: 
lanrisburgs bas. (een. «co 
Earrisonbure,, Vaswe . «cs 
PartiordC@onns... 6... «2 
lianvievnr LIVy a. ts ayegenduse «+ 1: 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J... 
FlattiesburgsyMiss.% wtas. . we 
Haverhill, Mass... ...2..... 
IaverstrawaiN. Ys. oss. «on 
Havre de Grace, Md...... 
Hay tito wserneir see « six 
PazletonsiParenn tea sc 
PielenawArk-bes., ere. «5 
Henderson; -Kys....6e. 9.. 
lexkimenwN. a¥e. se sense 
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1937 











Estimate Year Source 
Estimate 

164 1947 UJA 89 
144 1948 UJA 120 
1,200 1948 @) 1,200 
130 1947 UJA 250 
2,500 1948 © 2,450 
125 1948 Q 80 
120 1947 UJA 60 
120 1948 UJA 210 
962 1948 UJA 630 
280 1948 UJA 200 
1,300 1948 UJA 1375 
135 1948 UJA 143 
240 1947 UJA 485 
1,300 1948 Q 1,720 
162 1948 UJA 100 
448 1947 UJA 440 
250 1948 UJA 250 
500 1947 UJA 535 
440 1948 UJA 480 
254 1948 UJA 450 
260 1947 UJA 183 
258 1948 UJA 250 
160 1948 UJA 300 
1,200 1948 UJA 930 
306 1948 UJA 445 
418 1948 UJA 410 
1,200 1947 UJA 1,930 
75 1948 Q 208 
165* 1944 FR — 
100 1947 UJA 85 
120 1947 UJA 125 
160 1948 UJA 23 
3,500 1948 Q 4,900 
112 1947 UJA 104 
26,000 1948 QO 23,360 
200 1947" “OPA 125 
240 1947, UJA 100 
184 1948 UJA 215 
2,500 1948 UJA 4,100 
420 1947 UJA 360 
100 1948 UJA 30 
200 1948 UJA 24 
1,600 1947 UJA 1,700 
166 1948 UJA 220 
140 1947 UA 88 
125 1948 UJA 98 


» Osta 


City 





lewlett en Traian ike 5.8 
Hibbing, Minn... .45i5) 0.5: 
Ehighy Point No Cidib «st 
Highland Falls, N. Y...... 
Eightstown, Ne jieeioe . . =: 
ETilistclesNiA sce eden. le 
Hoboken} Ns, Jef..e-4oe. .7.% 
Hollywood, Fla...f401...% 
Holyoke, Mass... .f420%...% 
Elomesteads Pas... asian. 2. 
iEtonesdale, Pa). ...f4.4...) 
Hopkinsville, Ky.......... 
Hornell Ne Ma stedars aac 
Hotsprings, Arks. s och es 
HIOUSCONS LEX. eee Ao as oe 
hudson. IND Younis fit oo 32 
Huntington, W. Va....... 
fiunley ville, N.Y .astoe. 
Eivannis, Mass. a..f404 ....% 


iniclana, Pande, ctachert + +s 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 
ihiwood.ell. Dn. ...-2 bt. sk 
HowarCitva Las.:. thie. <5 
Iron County, Mich........ 
Iron Mountain, Mich...... 
fnvington, Ne J... 2th... .§ 
ithaca Ne Yi. net test ee 


Wlackson; Mich. ....2 hee 255 : 
MACKSOM WSS... 2 betes + + 
Backsony, Ment. sae toss «i c 
Wfacksonville, Fla... . . 
BJ AIMCSDULESSIN,. Jos stor «0s 
pjeamestowmns IN. Yoel. 20 <= 
AASP ey ALA st ene verde sce 
Beannettepla.. he ie ties os 
MeirersonvillesN. Yee... 
alerscys City, No Jucstun oe. 
WJelinstown,, Pay. ..7°E0. .... 
OLE DD RNa een cere 
"| Koval bie salad Ke eeteeeiniG ho, Srackciore 


Kalamazoo, Mich......... 
Kankakee, Tllys... .48to4. ¢24 
Kansas City, Kans........ 
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Estimate Year Source 1937 
Estimate 

See Five Towns L. I. 
268 1948 UJA 285 
205) 1947. UA 210 
100 1947 UJA 50 
1,100 1948 UJA 70 
4,087 1948 0 1,600 
1,300 1948 UJA 2,450 
1,500 1948 UJA Bi! 
1,400 - 1948 UJA 1,870 
600 1947 UJA 900 
TOS 1947. BAS 75 
140 1947 UJA 70 
120 1948 UJA 70 
300 1941 UJA 325 
14,000 1948 Q-UJA 13,500 
700° 1947. UJA 700 
700 1948 Q 810 
500 1947 UJA =o 
250 1948 UJA = 
130 1947 UJA 165 
200M al O4S 55 ©) 10,850 

See Five Towns, L. I. 
1507 1947.-.UJA 130 
161 1947 UJA — 
104. 1948 =UJA 90 
7;0838-4 1938.- © 6,650 
400 1947 UJA 424 
200 1948 UJA 200 
350 1947 UJA 235 
155" 1947 . UJA 110 
3,450 1948 Q 4,820 
128 1947 UJA 50 
260 1947 UJA 170 
120= 1947 .. UJA 140 
200 1947 UJA 360 
150 1947 -- UJA 30 
18,000 1948 Q-UJA 21,600 
1,300 1948 - WypA 1,300 
525 1948 QO 590 
410* 1948 FR 275 
640 1948 UJA 400 
272 1947 UJA 25 
1,140 1948 Q 2,850 
20,000" 71948 .. © 25,250 


Kansas City, Mo.......... 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 








Estimate _ 
KearnycNen Jente ucts cboun t-te 302 1948 QO 1,200 
Keene Nea. nc Adee. 6 100 1947 UJA 50 
Kennett Square, Pa...'.... 104. 1947 UJA 35 
Kenosha, Wisi: 0, #.f03. 23 5¥on 1948.) ©) 950 
Kerhonkson, N. Y..../...: Si a 1947) | A — 
Keyport, Neji .. Sp. 8 165. 1947. UJA 125 
Wey iwWest; Pla......Aji2...8 120 1948 UJA 60 | 
Kijlcore ql Cxeic ns Pad ats = 3 140 1948 UJA = 
Kungstony NEY &.. Api2. «<9 2,400 1947 UJA 1,950 
KeimstonscNitGiise, ..Afasa 130 1948 UJA 130 
Kittanning-Ford City, Pa.. 200 1947 UJA ical OF 
Knoxville: Tenn... fa4s. 7.4 800 1948 QO 1,700 
Kokomo, Inde sald. «8 1087 1947 UA 90 
Tag Grosse; Wiss; Pega... - § 166-1947. UJA 200 
Waconia N shia. odelas so. 120 1947 UJA 150 
Diafayettes Indssy.. 49-254 350 1948 UJA 300 
Watayette (mays gills. « 194 1948 UJA 110 
Lake, Charles) La..A433...4 100 1948  UJA 295 
Wakelandy Mame... ites oc 180 1948 UJA 65 
Bakewood, Nui. Tid, «5 1,400 -1947 UJA 1,300 
Dancasten, Pane o.\. doe «= 2,000 1948 Q 1,700 
Wansdales, Pars cuxs «of ciheck 288 1948 UJA 98 
Mansing, Mich... aera. 400° 1948 UJA 500 
[ame dOwext et yacr-ntbae << 184 1947 UJA 184 
Wasi Vegas, Nev... f4aa.- » § 350): 1948. UJA 63 
WatrODEMP aire cc oreo cde om 8 ; 138 1948 UJA 100 
Bawnencesla-eltn. debla: =. See Five Towns, L. I. 
IWaAWwience! sWMiaSSine:. 5) teres + 2,800 1948 UJA 4,125 
Leavenworth, Kans........ 160 1947 UJA 420 
Mebanon,, Conn... A145. ..! 120% 1948 UJA 125 
Ieebanon, Pa... 5..delads > +3 582. 1948 UJA 570 
Leominster, Mass......... 26241948 QO 185 
Weoniat Neier Abies 1307 1938) SWB 125) 
WeywistonsMe.. ns Phldes 5 1,100 1948 UjJA 1,100 
WeWIstOwmns geal. sgh ee 245 1947 UJA 235 
Beximpton Cyn... deiid< > 5 856 1948 UJA 660 
Dsibentys IN. Yere.. tft ssf 600 1947 UJA 600 
ima tOw 7 ISL... ¢ 418) 1947 UJA 420 
Lincoln, Nebr..... BTSs of 800 1947 UJA 1,200 
Tadenty NG yards ce hate «3 4 2,500 1948 Q 2,200 
Bittle PallsssNeY--. 48 + Sone 176. ©1947 UJA 90 
WigsledRocksvArKsa in deen 1,143 1948 QO 2,500 
Livingston Manor, N.'Y.... 150% 1947. UjJA a 
Bock Haven, Pas. fokias «<2 350 1948 UJA 360 
WockportyINGY.. ae «2 100 1947 UJA 75 
LongiBeach, Calif... a... 4,500 1948 0 2,570 
[ong Branch, iN Jie). ct 2,000 1947 UJA 2,000 


Lorain @ $2527, canter «isha TNS) 947 PSAs 935 
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Los Angeles, Calif... ......; 225,000 1948 Q 82,000 
Bowisville wiv: Watt) fons % 9,000 1947 Q 13,800 
Bowell Mass:.. 2): iii... 4 2,000 1948 UJA 2,420 
Wubbockselexiw.. Ab. ....4 2142 +1948 UJA 60 
Bynchbure, Vateast iit... 250. 1947 UJA 520 
Pyndburst, Nos... (2...2 200 1947 UJA 300 
Bynn sy Mass.cn. <= f)ld. .. 10,000 1948 Q 9,800 
MACON MG Abn c as ae ty eae 726 1948 FR 850 
Madison, Wis... . ip... -- : 1,500 1948 UJA 1,350 
Mahanoy City, Pa........ 150;c 1947 UJA 175 
Manchester, Conn........ 480, 1948 UJA — 
Miaanchester,, N. H. s.i)5....< 1,485* 1948 Q 1,350 
Manitowoc, Wis.......... 178, 1947 UJA 167 
Mankato, Minn.......>.. lid 1948  UJA 38 
Mansheld iO... 6g. - 34 308 1947 UJA 270 
Maplewood, N. J......... 2,240 1948 QO = 
Mfarimette, Wis... . «4k... 2 160 1948 UJA 180 
Marion, Andis 7s. aii. +2 152. 1948 UJA 380 
Marquette Co., Mich...... 100 1947 UJA 50 
Marshalltown, Iowa...... 220. 1947 UJA 175 
Martinez, Calif. (incl. 

Concord & Pittsburg)... . 250;, 1948 ‘© 38 
Mason City, Iowa........ 208 1948 UJA 585 
INEASSEN A» INE Y eig secs. ios. es 3% 104 1947 UJA 150 
Massillon 3QO), «65 kl q~ 03 ¢ 130 1947 UJA 130 
Mattoon il vr... 6 pape: «0rd 15555 ¢1947 UA 43 
Maywood, N. J..........: 120. 1948 UJA — 
McAlester, Okla.........5 13pm el947. USA 42 
Mclveesport, Pa... An LJ «= 2,400 1948 UJA 6,850 
Melksees Rocks, Pa... -).;. ..; 260 1948 . UJA 330 
Medway, Mass.o. .p1/5...< 150i, 1948 -UWiA 182 
Memphis; enis.cn. pte. < - 4 G,500s 1948) ©) 13,350 
Meriden, Conn. «. «j..:55...; 1,200 1948 UJA 1.335 
Meridian, Miss.\. s.niry. . > ¢ 250 1948 UJA 350 
Metuchen, IN. Je... party: + <2 150 1947 UJA 200 
Maiamal, Fla, 1.6 oo as op. 6s 40,000 .1948 FR 7,500 
Michigan City, Ind.......: 22057 194 WA POS 
Middletown, Conn........ 1,000 1948 UJA 510 
Middletown, N. Y....2....: 1,000. 1948 Q 950 
Middletown, ©. ...... .7-)..- ; 10h at947 ~~ UTA 310 
Milford; Conn.< .....6% ©. 650 1947 UJA 100 
Milford, Mass............ 300. 1947 UJA 300 
Nain, Ney J. «ot RIG: =- g bi 1948 Q 300 
WMalllis, Mass... 255. fe os 3 30055, L947 - UA 200 
Paliville N.J. oe. 11). +4 260 1947 UJA 310 
Iiilwankeey Wis. 3036052. -3 30,000 1948 QO 29,600 
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Estimate 

Minneapolis, Minn........ 21,000 1948 Q 20,700 
IMimOteIN SMD. \- 6 ay Beta omens 12 OAT © aes 128 
INLOlileswAl aan. se starts sient 920") 1948. . UJA 1,050 
IModestoni@alifs. 4.7 aes: os 26m 1948  UJA 360 
iMigmesseny bas invent helo. 280 . 1948 UJA 280 
Monroe, Mea 6c acd det -igi xs 500 1948 © 520 
IWlOpeurele, INI Siero ea teenie or QNOM MOAT... MOA: 60 
MontelairqiNi::\is,sctetastapae ons 890 1948 QO 750 
Montgomery, Ala......... 1200 1948 *-3©) 2,400 
IMromticellos INS Ye seein ons IANO. WOES OS (ij Pas 1,350 
IMigodus| Coun prec: 262 1948 UJA = 
Morgan City, La.......... 1A5™ B1948  SwipA 65 
Morgantown, W. Va...... Piles WOE = ASTUES 132 
iIMoristown,, Nowic. tae 12000 Re O43 i 930 
Mi @anmel Pas pie.) 2 22 Se loAT = AOA 210 
Mt. Clemens, Mich........ 300 1948 UJA 305 
Mitssbecedonny Nin paresis 160 1948 UJA a 
Nite rermoms IN\n Yo sie sees 10,000 1942 FR 9,300 
Mountaindale, N. Y....... 250. AS4T “SOA =e 
Mountain View, Calif...... See San Jose, Calif. 
IMME, Mayebs ees doo oun 340 1947 UJA 135 
Muscatine, Iowa.......... 120 1947 UJA 215 
IMiuske sony Mich: cose. cia 400 1948 UJA 300 
Miskosee Ola. asia. = ac 145 1947 UJA 155 
Nias ini aN bi eescstgoe vege) ats S60 SA AO 500 
INashvalleswilenn:)y..0:duepelscre ZOO M943 = =1@} 4,200 
Natchez MLSS. usysyeyelscns 19S Oss OA 125 
New Bedford, Mass........ 3,200 1948 UJA 4,520 
New Britain, Conn........ 2,500 1947 UJjA 3,300 
New Brunswick, N. J...... (00 94S = oO} 4,900 
New Canaan, Conn....... 100 1948 UJA 60 
INewnGastle what. «airy. 800 1948  UJA 850 
INewrlavens Conn. fey... 20,000 1947 UJA 24,700 
New Kensington, Pa....... 640 1948 UJA 735 
New London, Conn....... 2,200 1947 UJA 80 
News @rleansy Was nu gyi on 73500." 1948 > %©) 8,700 
New Philadelphia, O...... 193 1947 UJA 80 
News Rochelle Nw Yoh... 3,960 1940 FR 6,400 
ENeWilVior kiN) Viele. yee oc 2,000,000 1948 Q 2,035,000 
ING WAT e Nit ley ocr ccqntytyocness 56,800 1948 Q 73,000 
INewburghy Ne Yeon mer «1. 2,400 1948 Q '2,220 
Newburyport, Mass........ S20R 04S Swix 290 
INew porta Repl iae retetye «1 20 LOA ee SON 950 
Newport News, Va........ 1,600 1948 Q 1,950 
Newton Ne ditecromer nee. 184 1948 UJA 75 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 

(incl. Lewiston)........ 1,200 1948 Q 1,200 


INOwOlKe Viaimusnmw en jena 7,500 1948 QO ‘s' 8,500 
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Estimate 

Norristown, Pa... ./.)..3/..: 560 1947 UJA 675 
North Adams, Mass....... 5610),21948 _. UJA 725 
North Bergen, N. J........ 1 980F: 1959" ER 1,850 
North Hollywood, Calif... 2,310* 1941 FR — 
Northampton, Mass....... 300- 1948 UJA 560 
INorwalk.-Conn.. 54. h.J.. 63 2,300 1948 UJA 1,925 
Norwich; Conn. -. ././.'.)......4 2,000 1948 UJA 2,000 
INttleyaIN pent... FE. 8 501): 1948. © 260 
Nyack iN, Yo. 2.5... fn... 276 «1948 UJA 275 
@aksRidge, Tenn... 47..! 200 1947 UJA a 
Oakland, Calif. (incl. 

Racdmont)\ark fc lads +=! 7,002 £1948 ©) 7,415 
Ogdensburg, Ni Yel... .- 180 1947 UJA 140 
OikGity Pa. fuaedaat. . 360% 1947 ._ UJA 375 
OjaieGlalif. 35.3 Pbidh, s,s: See Ventura County 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... 1,600 1948 Q 2,100 
@leani Ne Y-nasi AL t....,: 286 1948  UJA 250 
@imaha}Nebrit. AL ..... 8,000 1945 UJA 11,500 
Onemda EN. Ys. SE hia. 4 108 1947 UJA 96 
Oneontas Ne Y..:520 Gh... 12006 19477). WAS 60 
Ontario, Calif. (incl. 

Bomomna)) (estes oi oc-us Cit 650 1947 UJA 195 
OxangeaNe Jec.. buds bides ss 1,403 1948 Q 1,200 
Onlandoy Flak. 2... 410... 700. 1948 UJA 500 
@shkosh} Wis... 3... .:A)..,3.4 160 1947 UJA 195 
Osweeo, No Yow. of. Gd. 08 108 1947 UJA 120 
Ottumwa, Iowa.......... 2265h L947) WPA 195 
Oxnard, Calif. F a.02)-1..+ See Ventura County 
Paducah Kye oc cif bike oie - 150 1948 UJA 600 
Palisades Park, N. J. tt..2: 400 1947 UJA 250 
Palm Springs, Calif........ 300 1948 UJA = 
banceRadge, Ne J. Palit... USS 1947 WA 150 
Parkersburg, W. Va......- 100 1948 UJA 125 
Parksville; N.Y os = fbi 3 225% 19472 | WPA — 
PAsadenayWalif.cif5.U. . 6° 1,500 1947 UJA 1,870 
Passaic, N. J. (incl. Clifton). 12,000 1948 Q 10,900 
Baterson,’N! J...» #f1F...3 20,000 1948 Q 24,000 
Paulsboro: Nes\s<.0cseu.s sn 120 1948 UJA — 
Pawling auNe wy. 5 seeks a... 110 1948 UJA 20 
Pawtucket Ry li... ftid.6 62 1,250 1948 UJA 1,100 
Peabody, Mass..../.)./...% 1,200 1948 UJA 1,250 
ensacola yh Lavin: Sciechehe seus 500 1948 UJA 730 
ipeoriawl lls, 5s Paki Aevecs.4 155500, £1948) | ©) 1,570 
Perth Amboy, N. J........ 4,500 1947 UJA 4,860 
Petaluma, Calif. Abit... 600 1948 UJA 340 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 
Estimate 
Retersburg,sV anaiestie. os 500 1947 UJA 393 
Philadelphia, Pa.: \.4...: 245,000 1948 Q 293,000 
Philipsburg,, Pa... . 743. -.4 T1ON, 11948. UA 155 
Phoebus, Warte. <5 Rhone sn See Hampton, Va. 
BhoenmxeAriz.e.. Abo. 3,500 1948 QO 1,000 
Bhoenixville, Pa... fhe «+08 202%, 519438. USA 100 
RinesBlufts Ark.) bates 2 27510,£1948 -. UA 375 
BiquakOeh. tos.0.0 ke As 1G610e 1947... UA 75 
RramansINey. ok. dekltoe 12625 1948. sUJA = 
PittslurowCalifyuey eats See Martinez, Calif. 
PittsburghyRa... jase 1 -- 54,000 1948 Q 52,000 
Bittshields Wiass:zacsee et 1,600 1948 QO 1,830 
RlauntieldswN, Ja. 2 stots st 3,900)0,.51948 . 0) 3,400 
Blattsburgy Nw Ye. t-te... 4 300 1947 UJA 240 
Pleasantville, IN. Jof.Li4. 5. 12036 1947 UPA 200 
Plymouth, Mass....... 210). 22019 FLOAT... IA 231 
PocateHo; Idaho. ¢.. 3%... ? 114 1948 UJA 50 
Roint) Pleasant, Ne Jot). 1.4 100. 1947 UJA 12 
Pompton Lakes, N. J...... DVZ0I0, A194 7, TOA. 125 
Pontiac, Micha, (20... - 500 1948 UJA 550 
RorteArthur} Tex... 7b)... 248* 1948 QO 250 
Rorti@hesteraNz Ye... : 5 2,700 1948 Q 2,200 
Port Hueneme, Calif...... See Ventura County 
Port Huron, Mich......... 130)¢,11948 . UJA 220 
Boxtijervis, Ne Yooattets. ot 360 1948 UJA 200 
RortlandWMe.. <cfset. 6+ 3,300)' 1948 . © 3,650 
Portland, Oregon......... 6,600 1948 Q 10,700 
Portsmouth, N.H......... 480 1947 UJA 350 
Portsmouth,O%s .......... .29e 140 1948 UJA 175 
Portsmouth: Viatere cn c+ «- 1,500 1947 UJA 1,875 
Pottstown). Pawn. c.fstoes «! 450 1947 UJA 635 
Rottsville sa. Gasentiw.. 68 870 1948 UJA 935) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y....... 2,500 1948 Q 2,250 
BrncetonwNs Jeeta... 280,18 1947 2. UA 160 
Rrovidencemivwl. aaciie:. 8 25,0001 194i. UIA 23,800 
EueblosG@olo:aeraes kid. a: 456 1948 UJA 650 
ButnamConnse.. fahid.«.- 120)°.'1947 UJA 95 
Onuriey sella Bek che ad 146 1947 UJA 235) 
WAGGING, VNIShascnn. ealekie cae 850 1948 UJA 850 
RahwWays iNeed. 1s bite. 2 800 1948 UJA 375 
Raleigh; Nu Cede. wf 350 1947 UJA 334 
Reading, Bato. dite oe 2 3,000 ISERS CO) 3,000 
Reds BankjiNajo. a. «chee ed 1,000 1947. UJA 850 
Redondo, Calif... Fiilk...2 132” 61941 FR — 
Reno NCVtitae obits ad 300)0 1947 . UJA 245 
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Rensselaer, N.Y... £2... 8 100%, f 1948; _.. © 70 
Richmond, Calif. (incl. 

RGOdeo) eee ee ALE... 8 600 1948 Q 50 
Richmond. Inds. a ..6- 4s 150-1947 (WA 45 
Richmonds V asic 2 2c sas © 7,750 1948:'.Q 7,500 
Ridgefield Park, N. J...... 260 1947 UJA 200 
Ridgewood, N. J... .£h...% 300; 1947... UJA 80 
RiversidewCalif.. 665). ..8 224 1948 UJA 150 
Riverside oN)... tnt ano 136 1948 UJA 122 
Roanoke) Vides a. sock t » scot 650 1948 QO 470 
Rochester, Ne Voc... 2c 4 asin 20,500. 1947 UJA 23,400 
RockMsland: Wl... de. as 2,000 1948 UJA f 1,900 
Rockaway Park, L. I...... 10,400 1943 JWB —_ 


Rockford, Il. (incl. 
Belvedere, Freeport, 


Beloie)\ee Neves AS 28 715° 1948 .UJA 938 
Rockland; Me......it...% 120.1947 UJA 90 
Rockville, Conn...43.4...'. Dio, 1947. UA 106 
Rockville Centre, N. Y..... 2,000 1948 FR ; 1,600 
HNOInes: Galen cscs sl sictablss ak 100521947. , UJA 200 
ROME Nt Viciane cece os eat o's. ot 240 1947 UJA 165 
VOSCHE NG Ion. csc etads 3 oe 1,500 1948 O 900 
Rosenberg, lex... £2.42. .8 1202 1947. UJA 58 
Rosenhayn, N. J..A1. 2. .8 100 1947 UJA a 
uthertord, Ne Jo.2.62 8 400 1947 UJA 335 
Reatlands WV tase. '. sitet. ost 200 1948 FR 250 
Sacramento, Calif......... 1750) sl 948 | 7 O) 1,225 
St. Augustine, Fla......... 180 1948 UJA 225 
mt osephs: Mon. ttl). 1,100 1948 UJA 3,200 
MEMCOUI MON, diedntied 6 oe 44,000 1948 -O 51,000 
Semeaul Minn. *.. 1 42. 2. 12,000 1948 QO 14,000 
Semeceerspurd, blastn. se 624 1948 UJA 510 
Saginaw, Mich..<...62...% 500 1948 O 475 
Salem, Mass.i....43).). 0.2% 1,200 1948 UJA 1,900 
Delisting INE loans ga els aun 238 1947 UJA 220 
Salem, Oregon (incl. 

IBUIGENE) 5 Hue ec hh t eee ots InbF f 1943, OF 162 
Salinas, Califa: . 1 0)... ote 250 1948 UJA 55 
Mais UV, NIG.) fo. hens te 161 1948  UJA 125 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 1,450) 1948 .O) 25535 
pan Angelo, HexX./i.7 wikis. = 1055, 19475 TA 73 
San Antonio, Tex.it2 2.8 6.250% 194877 ©) 6,900 
San Bernardino, Calif...... 650 1948 UJA 560 
San Diego, Calif... 32.2.6 6,000 1948 O 3,000 
San Francisco, Calif....... 50,000 1948 O 40,900 
San Jose, Califin: 2022.77. 1,200 1948 Q 580 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 

E Estimate 
San Leandro, Calif........ 1,500 1948 QO 75 
SambbedrowGalitiers.. <.c.s.%. 600 1948 UJA = 
Santordes Viera cbievev ree 120 1948  UJA a= 
Santa Ana, Calif. (incl. 

Anaheim, Orange, Fuller- 

ton, Laguna Beach & 

Huntington Beach)...... 693* 1948 Q 360 
Santa Barbara, Calif....... 3008 41948) wy PLS) 
Daltack ex Nie Mie eter tt 145 1947 UJA 5 
Santa Monica, Calif....... 5,000 1947.. FR 1,335 
Santa Paula, Calif.) .2.... See Ventura County 
Santa Rosa, Calif. (incl. 

Healdsburg). . veh... = 183 1948 . UJA 110 
Saranacluake, Nj You... - 100 1948 UJA 335 
DarasOtaw Blas. fs cn ctecne = 204 1948 UJA 70 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y..... 500 1948 UJA 450 
SavannahwGas . at hh ok 4,000 1948 Q 3,900 
DAVIey Dawa, .t PE. a 1325 1947... UJA 40 
Searsdales N.eY.0)..34%...0 2 600 1944 FR 900 
Nehenectady, IN. Yetnt...k Zion MOST OO) 3,750 
Scranton wea. et ekie uk 5,500: 1948.. @ 9,800 
Seattle; Washiva. 2. chide. at 9,500 1948 Q 14,500 
SelmarwAlawey. Athen «256 202R Ee L948 RW A 325 
Shamokin, Pa..... 450 Bae? 2501 1948... UA 235 
Sharon-Farrell, Pa.......% 1,000. 1948 Q0 585 
Sharon Springs, N. Y...... 1655 1947. - UA 15 
Sheboyganwi Wise... a. .c ss 600 1947 UJA 1,000 
Sheffield, Ala. (incl. 

Florence & Tuscumbia). . 140 1940 FR 180 
Shelbyville, Ind... “2117......8 140 1948 UJA 40 
Shenandoah, Pa....%%...¢ 444 1948, UJA 563 
SHReveport, a... .2 tks. 1,800 1948 Q 2,180 
Sioux City, lowa......... 3,200 1948 QO 3,500 
SLOUXHalISNS pa... ke. ce 350 1948 Q 425 
Somenvilles No Jendon ee «che 634 1948  UJA 500 
South Amboy, N. J........ 145. 1947 UJA 125 
SoutheBendyalnd 0)... 6.1 2,500 1948 QO 2,850 
South Fallsburg, N. Y..... 1,100 1947 UJA == 
South Haven, Mich....... 6505 19485) UA 300 
South Orange, N. J.:..... 2,298 1948 1,300 
OUtHBRIVEDS Ne ]es std co ae 400 1947 UJA 400 
South Bridge, Mass........ 204 1947 . UJA 50 
SeutheastwArk..... 42% .m WIZE 2 1948.0 WA 4 
Southern Illinois, So. of 

Carlinvillese onesie ee 2,800 1948 Q = 
Spartanburg, S. C....2...: 170 1947 UJA 90 
Spokane; Washi. «2 ott ecct 602 1947 UJA 1,208 
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Spring Valley, N. Y....... 2,100 1947 
Spumptrelds Tl 2 ita ee 1,200 1947 
Springfield, Mass.......... 10,000 1948 
springfield; Mo. 42.47. . ..% 200 1947 
SpringteldeOys a. Sok. «ov 550 1948 
Stamford, Conn....<.....% 5,500 1948 
SteltopyiNe pts j2. fo es 180 1947 
Steubenville; Orr. 6 occ.) 780 1948 
Stockton Galifs 2... ans 1,500 1947 
Stroudsbucow bas wntert cles 226 1947 
Sutter Ne Yo. ei wane af 544 1947 
SUTURE etejas o eiete ecuste lo tole 172 1948 
Sierra INES foes eons caaioipe: 400 1948 
SUTMLETS Oe Cote fs ohthee. 5 aaks 154. 1947 
SumbuUrysokede os wists oles «so 160 1948 
Sunnyvale, Calif. (incl. 

Mountain View)..-....- 100 1947 
SDE TION ASsat clos eels pe 604. 1948 
Sy RACUSE MIN oY oe hee ate, = = 10,000" 1948 
SWACOMMASVV ASI) .-<- «cere os 495 1948 
Mallaiasseeied las. ft t.n-30). 140 1947 
‘Abaisay oy, IMB. 5 6 omen dosor 1,800 1948 
Marentumy, har. ..t- lists. <3 160 1948 
fPaunton, Miass...<. 2+... 600 1948 
MB EATIEGKSUIN GY Jioren aAn due o 3% 2,100 1948 
iheire diaute, Ind.fim ...% 600 1948 
‘Pexarkana, Tex... “04.4... 176 =©1948 
Mereusvilles ba: Gi. eet eo. 120 1948 
PROLCUOS ©) ariges os sttkise ons ot 6,500 1948 
Moms Raver, IN. Jassie «+ 1,000 1947 
‘Topeka, Kans..... WB perady o 147 91948 
Torrington, Conn........- 322= - 1947 
EPrentonse Naija. «7 dues: Hie 7,750 1948 
Miri-@ ities, Ala... .4 thee 2 ace 132 1948 
Tri-Cities, Ill. (incl. Venice, 

Granite City, Madison). . 132* 1946 
Troy, N. Y. (incl. Cohoes 

& Hoosick Falls)....... 2,275 1948 
Sittisay Okla... oh). - “ot a 2 1,750 1948 
Tupelo, Miss... ..% 2.4. ++ 200 81948 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.....5...-> 210 1948 
Bitucson, ATIZ.. . «ei > 4,000 1948 
Mleyders eX. aie. «ote ttale or “ye 450 1947 
Onion, No Jon. «. stim «ot 800 1947 
Union City, N. J..02%....% 4,000 1945 
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UJA 1,330 
UJA 1,120 
Q 12,270 
UJA 285 
UJA 475 
Q 4,905 
UJA pd: 
Q 1,000 
Q 1,235 
UJA 115 
UJA 325 
UJA * 135 
UJA 200 
UJA 235 
UJA 230 
FR — 
UJA 900 
Q 14,500 
Q 900 
UJA 98 
QO 1,730 
UJA 180 
UJA 760 
UJA 280 
FR 1,100 
UJA 125 
UJA 175 
Q 10,500 
UJA ws 
UJA 675 
UJA 310 
Q 9,650 
UJA ve 
JWB — 
Q 3,120 
Oo 2,350 
UJA 14 

300 
re) 480 
UJA 650 
UJA — 
FR 4,800 
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(Winiontowny Panwaesnt «0.6 800 1948 UJA 1,220 
(WiticaseNn Yvan ect te. oak 3,300 1948. JWB 3,650 
Maldosta; Garon. mise: - <6 126 1948 UJA 82 
Wallejo, Galif. 2. 3 bh ost 140 1948 UJA 135 
VantNuys, Calif... .23....8 192761941 FR — 


Ventura Co., Calif. (incl. 
Ventura City, Santa 
Paula, Oxnard, 
Camarillo, Fillmore, 


Port Hueneme, Ojai).... 398 1948 QO = 
Werona, Ni Jeni. abled. «8 BS 1948 O: 350 
Vicksburg, Miss..........-. 280 1948 QO 378 
Minelasds IN Jett un os st 2,000 1948 UJA 950 
Virginia, Minn... Arh. ..8 164 1948 QO 135 
Wiacosclexinn i sjahit nite 1,000 1948 Q 1,150 
WaldenvN Yio sant cick 140 1948 UJA 120 
Wallingford, Conn........ 280 1948 UJA 280 
\ NERO IM ESS Nats ce Sotisea oc 110 1948 UJA 110 
Waren, Oun... 00-6) - 600 1948 @ 635 
Washington, D. C......... 30,000 1947 UJA 18,350 
Washington, N.J..5 43... .% 148* 1948 
Washington, Pas. aya.0 ce 500 1948 UJA 450 
Waterbury, Conn......... 4,000 1948 QO 5,800 
Waterloo, Iowa........... 5561 6 1948 J UJA 420 
Watertown, Ni Yona. .-k 400 1948 UjA 460 
Waterville; Me... Ati: . «8 110 1948 UJA 215 
Watsonville, Calif. Awe? 5. 38 See San Jose, Calif. 

Waukegan, Illi. -:.f3.-.8 620 1948 UJA 1,100 
Waukesha, Wis...4/°3...% 104 1947 UJA 55 
Wausau, Wis.” ALT. 8 368 1947 UJA 250 
Webster, Mass... 41.8... .% - 200 1947 UJA 185 
Weirton, W. Va....<s...8 300 1947 UJA = 
Wielc baw ie Vids.) ee th ce 104 1948 UJA 70 
Wieste@hestenmbacnnt ne ies 360 1948 UJA 450 
West Hoboken, N. J....... 1,320 1945 FR = 
West New York, N. J...... 2,410 1945. FR 2,670 
West Orange, N. J..¢>.. 8 UL 205e e948 VO) 540 
West Palm Beach, J'la..... 1,900" | 1948 . UJA 500 
Westerlyauhval seit. ee 200 1947 UJA 126 
Westwood Noy. ... 42. .-8 320 1947 UJA 250 
Wihanton, sexta oc. Gi) 3i2971947 USA 89 
Wiheeline Wig Va. at. 800 1948 UJA 1,150 
WihitedWakes Nie Yer... 300 1947 UJA = 
White Plains; N. Yeai®. ..* 3,000 1944 FR 2,600 
Wider shite] 5006 Go Gangs! oko oe 225 1948 UJA 75 


*Family Listing x 3.3 
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City Estimate Year Source 1937 

| Estimate 
Wichitali ans. mgs. « ay: 1,000 1948 Q 1eSi5 
Wichita Ballss Rex: ..%;. Ss. sy. PS ssf VON 385. 
Wildwood) NG Jeng. .6 beg. 360 1948 UJA 425 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.2. «a. =. 2. 5,062 1948 Q 6,200 
Williamson, W. Va........ igs ANON ABI Pe 13 
Williamsport, Pa.......... 800 1948 UJA 82 
Williamstown, N. J........ 100 1947 UJA = 
Willimantic, Conn........ 425 1947 UJA 400 
Wilmington iDelie: .f.c. ."- 6,500 1948 © 6,200 
Wilmington, N. C......... 303 1947 UJA 330 
Winchester Viaswie nics <4: 129 1948 UJA BH) 
Winston-Salem, N. C...... 300 1948 UJA 315 
Woodbine; IN. Alisa deen). +c 600 1948 UJA 1,600 
Woodbourne, N. Yirue-enevs 200 1947 UJA = 
Woodbridge; Neji-- 1... 400 1947 UJA 400 
Wicedbusy,, Nev}. 9.12 aie V5 SAD 42 SOA 200 
Woodmere alianter clscqe ons See Five Towns, L. I. 
Woodridge, INiYi te. fan pats 400 1947 UJA 210 
Woonsocket, RvT......... 840 1947 UJA 1,080 
WVoster OUR ry diene spere =124 1948 UJA 150 
Worcester’ Massii..5(..005.. 9,750 1948 Q 13,350 
Wivsanes Ark?) Wis «tapi 132 1948 UJA oH) 
Wiomnkersse Nt Yous fort ois specu 6;750= -1942— FR 7,200 
Work; Pagie.c. speek as 935 1948 Q 935 
YoungsstownyOn.. 6.0 .Gh. 5,500. 1948 QO 8,650 


Lanesviley Oe Pais veneoysrees 300 1948 UJA 370 
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JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD————~ 


' 


By Leon Shapiro and Boris Sapir 


THE WHOLESALE extermination of Jews in Eurcpe during the German 
occupation and the mass population movements in the period im- 
mediately following liberation will have to be studied carefully when 
sufficient data are available. Unfortunately, a large portion of this 
information has been destroyed, and students of the problem will 
have to rely on material that cannot easily be checked. 

In order to make the best use of the scarce material, the writers 
used—in addition to data obtained by official census—such local 
registrations as were carried out in a number of countries for demo- 
graphic or other purposes, and in some cases estimates made by 
reliable observers. When contradictory estimates were obtained for 
a given country, they were compared and checked, and conservative 
figures were established on the basis of a careful study of every case.! 
It must be pointed out that in compiling the data the natural 
increase in the Jewish population could not be taken into account, 
except in cases when it was specifically indicated in the source- 
material. in other instances the task would be too hazardous and 
hardly feasible. Changes due to migration and mass movements 
were studied and followed through only to the extent of the availa- 
bility ot the data. With these reservations, it is hoped that the present 
study may serve as a useful guide by presenting the demographic 
picture of Jewish life for the period covering the fateful decade 
of 1939-1948. 


1 This is not the place to elaborate on the limitations of the sources 
used for studying problems connected with the Jewish population. The 
available figures are based on estimates of varying degree of accuracy. 
Moreover, these estimates do not always pertain to the same year. 
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World Jewry , 


It was estimated that at the end of 1939 the distribution of the 


Jewish population by continents was as follows: 


Continent No. 

Europe (including Asiatic USSR 
ciave ll More) eens diclolan 9G Sao OOS 9,739,200 
America (North and South)............ 5,480,175 
ASLACR MN As hee te IEEE de teres HS es 771,500 
Afr Capea preteen stat sey. toate eneats ction Xeohsy sicoyles ions 609,800 
Australia and New Zealand............ 33,000 
ANODAT US ARMAS inerveieis theaters te 4 16,633,675 


In 1948 the estimated distribution was as follows: 


Continent No. 

Europe (including Asiatic USSR 
ane Lurkey:)). nic sea ene 3,779,300 
America (North and South)............ 5,777,850 
EN SEN EPO RG GR a NERD i. SO RecReant he cee 1,030,200 
ATH CAE ke hie eee eae ee 745,500 
Australia and New Zealand............ 40,500 
PPODAL. Riise wot Les fee eh 11,373,350 


Per Cent 


58.56 
52595 
4.64 
3.66 
0.19 


100.00 





Per Cent 


33.25 
50.80 
9.06 
6255 
0.36 


100.00 





At the end of 1939 there were in Europe (including Asiatic USSR 
and Asiatic Turkey) about 9,700,000 Jews. After liberation, only 
about 3,700,000 survived the deportations and extermination, while 
some 5,800,000, or about 60 per cent of the total European Jewish 
population, was annihilated.? In terms of the world Jewish popu- 
lation, more than one-third of the total was exterminated—a social 


disaster without precedent even in Jewish history. 


7 Over 200,000 have succeeded in emigrating to Palestine, USA, 


Latin America, etc. 
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TABLE 13 
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EstTIMATED JEWIsH POPULATION IN Europe, By Counrrigs! 


Country 


MI GTATIC ea oc Site Eee se cles SS ote Oe 
ANG ors ings ORNS ie RES Ses 


1S AUK TYEEEW AYES, 2 8 toh yaa Ree Re ae 
AnisOmhKeev Staley eM er seas ce Sasa te 


General 
Population 


1,003,124 
6,935,000 
8,389,000 
7,048,000 
12,170,000 
4,146,000 
49,748,000 
3,906,000 
41,000,000 
65,911,000 
7,450,000 
9,636,000 
9,333,000 
2,972,000 
45,486,000 
285,000 
3,145,000 
23,930,000 
8,312,000 
16,472,000 


187,581,000 


27,503,000 
6,803,000 
4,543,000 

21,273,900 

14,800,000 


589,781,024 


Jewish 
Population 


300 
31,0005 
45,000 
45,000 
42,000 

5,500 
345,000 
1,800 
235,000 
153,0005 
8,500 
28,000 
174,000 
4,500 
53,000° 
1,000 
1,200 
88,000 
4,000 
380,000 
2,000,000 
3,000 
15,500 
25,000 
80,000 
10,000 


3,779,300 


3 Data on the total population are taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, May, 1948, Vol. II, 5, Great Neck, N. Y. 
These data represent official figures for 1946 and 1947 provided by the various coun- 
tries. Where such material was not available, data were taken from the Year Book 
of the Uniled Nations, 1946-1947, N. Y. 1947, and other sources. The data on Jewish 
population are mostly for 1947-1948 and are based on information derived from local 


sources. Meee 
4 Including Asiatic USSR and Asiatic Turkey. 


5 These numbers include not only local residents but displaced Jews as well. 
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EsTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN NORTH AND SOUTH 


Country 


(AS entina 1. Ore 
Boliviang. oxi: ..b gh: 


Dominican Republic 


Dutch Guiana...... 


Jamaicans... 3. nee. 
IMIEXICOR).) 25 5) ee 
Nicaragua... 5.5. 504- 
Panama) Aos.t- 2 ees 


LOsRETE NS Se Sao ae os 
Wenezuelawerania. =. 


TABLE 2 
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AMERICA, BY COUNTRIES ® 


6 See footnote 3, p. 693. 


7 Exclusive of Alaska. 


General 
Population 


12,582,000 
144,002,000 


156,584,000 


16,108,000 
3,854,000 
46,726,000 
5,522,000 
10,545,000 
772,000 
5,052,000 
90,870 
2,151,000 
171,396 
3,340,000 
2,047,000 
3,643,000 
3,500,000 
1,220,000 
1,250,209 
23,425,000 
1,136,000 
641,000 
1,200,000 
7,107,000 
535,499 
2,281,000 
4,300,000 


303,201,974 


Jewish 
Population 


180,000 
5,000,000 


5,180,000 


360,000 
4,000 
110,750 
25,000 
6,000 
100 
10,000 
1,000 
600 
1,000 
3,500 
200 
800 
200 
150 
2,000 
25,000 
150 
1,000 
3,000 
3,000 
400 
37,000 
3,000 


5,777,850 
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TABLE 3 
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EsTIMATED JEWISH PopuULATION IN AsIA, BY CouNTRIES® 


Country 


General 
Population 


665,000 
12,000,000 
461,006,000 
70,476,000 
411,500,000 
23,700,000 
17,000,000 
4,803,430 
N. A. 
77,997,642 
36,949,972 
19,511,000 
3,006,028 
3,500,000 


1,142,115,072 


Jewish 
Population 


8,700 
5,000 
15,000 
2,000 
30,000 
1,500 
50,000 
90,000 
750,000 
2,000 
10,000 
1,000 
20,000 
45,000 


1,030,200 





8 Excluding Asiatic provinces of the USSR and Turkey; see footnote 3, p. 693. 


TABLE 4 


EsTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN AFRICA, BY COUNTRIES? - 


Country 


Jer] ON Et i, ots A cc a are RA OE 
Morocco (including Tangiers).......... 
SouthermRhodesian. 0e5 Sate ui, ty ee 


» See footnote 3, p. 693. 


General 
Population 


9,500,000 
7,600,000 
19,090,000 
888,401 
8,100,000 
1,448,393 
2,730,000 
11,600,000 








60,956,794 


Jewish 
Population 


51,000 
130,000 
75,000 
30,000 
286,000 
3,500 
70,000 
100,000 





745,500 
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TABLE 5 


EsTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN AUSTRALIA AND New ZEALAND, 
By CouNTRIES?® 


General Jewish 
Country Population Population 
Besta oes otitats WEN Birk calgaatccaeyy 7,343,800 - 37,000 
Rea? ealandiinas adr Se «sesso dnte 1,802,000 3,500 
PRO TAL cue hase ae a Gane neers 9,145,800 40,500 


9 See footnote 3, p. 693. 


Europe 


At present, about 3,780,000 Jews reside on the European continent. 
Out of the total Jewish population in Europe, about 2,000,000, or a 
little more than 53 per cent, live in the USSR. Thus, one-third of 
the Jewish population in the USSR was lost during the war and 
occupation. Unfortunately, neither the Russian-Jewish organizations 
nor the general USSR statistics contain information on this very 
important subject. Our estimates, based on a careful study of Russian 
and Jewish material concerning persons evacuated to the unoccupied 
part of the country, were borne out by data recently published in 
Poland. In Eastern Europe, outside of the USSR, there are now 
about 740,000 Jews or about 20 per cent of the European total. 
350,000 Jews reside in Western Europe, including Scandinavia. In 
the so-called DP areas of Europe, namely Austria, Germany and 
Italy, there are about 200,000 Jews." 


.. The Jews of Europe who survived the occupation have not always 
remained in the country of their origin. Mass population movements 
spread throughout Europe, and precluded the possibility of com- 
puting precise statistics of the losses suffered by Jews of various 


10 According to Izchok Warszawski’s article Der Yidisher Ontail inem 
Rig ibern Hitlerism, in Dos Naye Lebn, Warsaw, May 9, 1948, out of the 
total Jewish population of Russia, amounting to 3,050,000—1,050,000 
were killed, thus leaving about 2,000,000 Jews in the USSR in 1945. This is 
the first statement in the press of Soviet-controlled countries confirming 
the extent of German annihilation of Jews in the USSR during the 
occupation. 

1 Including native Jews and Jewish DPs. 
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countries. It is important, however, with reservations as to the 
precision of the numbers, to indicate the communities which suffered 
most in the disaster. 


TABLE 6 
EsTIMATED Losses IN THE Most IMPORTANT COMMUNITIES 

IN EUROPE 
Country NCE me ee Game ee ace 2 
PAUSED Ae te ns 3) ee eva tiere 60,000 40,000 66 
BG LOUUIN Ee oh edo os 100,000 40,000 40 
Czechoslovakia....... 360,000 300,000 83 
CAIN CE easter tu tener 300,000 130,000 38 
(Germanys eer, 240,000 200,000 80 
(ChreerereR Gian A ane 75,000 60,000 80 
ollaridias . casuegouy:,5 150,000 120,000 80 
PUPAE td ake si clus -atens 403,000 200,000 50 
1 DEN ig Ca ei oe 95,000 85,000 90 
Wathuanian cs. spt os 6 155,000 135,000 90 
Roland ke fai gare os 3,250,000 2,900,000 88 
RTARTA 25 4a yh -Ko ie 850,000 420,000 50 
SovietiUnion ye. a. 3,020,000 1,000,000 33 
ANOS AVIA sites oh eoleis 75,000 65,000 86 


It may be interesting to record the most important population 
movements which have taken place in Europe since the liberation. 
The general trend of displacement was from the East to the West. 
In February, 1946, began the repatriation of Polish Jews from the 
USSR to Poland. By August, 1946, when the repatriation was 
completed, about 140,000 Polish Jewish repatriates had been brought 
home.2 After the Kielce pogrom, on July 4, 1946, an estimated 
120,000 Polish Jews fled westward. 

In the spring of 1946, 30,000 Rumanian Jews who had spent the 
war years in Soviet Russia were repatriated to Rumania. However, 
it is estimated that in the ensuing years approximately 40,000 Ru- 
manian Jews left the country. About 20,000 Hungarian and some 
15,000 Czechoslovakian Jews left their countries looking for new 
homes. This mass migration was reflected not only in the increase 


12 Dos Naye Lebn Nos. 20 (45), 21 (46), Lodz, June 21 and 28, 1946. 
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of the number of Jewish DPs but also in the substantial increase of 
the Jewish population in France. It is estimated by reliable observers 
that from liberation and through the first half of 1947, some 40—50,000 
Jews from Eastern Europe and from DP camps came to France, 
increasing its Jewish population to about 235,000, and thus making 
France the second largest Jewish center in Continental Europe after 
Rumania. In the Fall of 1945 5,500 from Denmark, who had fled 
to Sweden during the German occupation, returned to Denmark. 


Africa 


The latest data on Jewish population in Africa reveal a continuous 
natural increase, particularly in communities situated in the least 
developed areas of the Moslem countries." The estimated total of 
Jews in Africa amounts to about 745,000. Compared with the figure 
for 1946—640,000—the increase amounts to about 16 per cent. It 
is necessary to point out, however, that though there was a substantial 
natural increase in the Jewish population in that area, the fact that 
up-to-date data on certain countries have only recently become 
available may partly account for the considerable difference in 
figures. Outside of the Moslem countries, sizable Jewish communities 
may be found in the Union of South Africa and Abyssinia. 


Asia and Australia 


Out of an approximate 1,000,000 Jews in Asia, an estimated 
750,000 are living in Israel. The other important centers are in 
Moslem countries. There are 37,000 Jews in Australia and 3,500 in 
New Zealand. 


Tsrael 


For the purpose of this study, the data on Jewish population 
comprise not only Israeli citizens in the territory recommended by 
the UN decision of November 29, 1947, and included in the state 
of Israel as announced by the declaration of the establishment of the 
state on May 14, 1948 (about 5,678 square miles), but also the 
Jewish inhabitants of Jerusalem. It was estimated that at the end 


18 See section on Moslem countries, p. 703. 
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of September, 1948, 750,000 Jews resided in Israel. This estimate 
was corroborated by a statement made by Moshe Shapiro, Minister 
of Immigration, indicating that the total Jewish population in Israel 
was 740,000.14 At about the same time only 30-35,000 Arabs were 
in Israeli territory. 


























TABLE 7 
JewisH PopuLATION OF PALESTINE IN 1946 By AcE Groups 
AND Sex! 
Age Male Female Total Per Cent 
WinderplOn sie ciacrae ste 63,200 59,700 122,900 19.8 
ODS Ee Repo ane oe 54,100 49,500 103,600 16.6 
M0 H2O ses oS racism 53,300 51,700 105,000 16.9 
BUS e Gnu [o gs Ho emo 58,600 57,800 116,400 18.7 
LOBOS. cotter oer 46,300 44,400 90,700 14.6 
HO PAMGOVEL apyery-cie.= 7: 41,100 42,300 83,400 13.4 
316,600 305,400 622,000 100.0 
Winspecitede seret. = : aes Ss 3,000 — 
625,000 








18 American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 49, Table 8, p. 472. 


We do not possess, at this writing, recent data on Israel. The 
estimates for 1946 indicate that over 36 per cent of the total Jewish 
population were under 20, over 35 per cent between 20 and 39 years 
of age. The recent immigration to Israel (since proclamation of the 
State on May 14, through September, 1948) of about 53,000 brought 
to Israel tens of thousands of young men and women, and certainly 
accentuated the favorable demographic structure of the Yishuv. 


Available data on gainfully employed Jews in 1947 follow:' 


14 The Jewish Agency Digest, Jerusalem, No. 1 (221), Sept. 30, 1948, 


Bec 
Peis Misparim V’Uvdot al Ha-Yishuv Ve-ha-Meshek Be-Eretz Israel, January 


1948, (13). 
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GaAInFULLY EMPLOYED JEWS IN PALESTINE IN 1947 





Employment No. Per Cent 
AGCICUILUT Elance cit, bisciychn ani hacia 32,000 1252; 
Industry and Handicraft.............. 67,000 25.5 
Public Work and Building. ............ 15,000 Saif 
INSUINZS 65 aS be AGRE Oe o anion Sara Oe 10,800 4.1 
Transportation and Communication..... 15,800 6.0 
(@OMIMENCE rs atten, eee) weiter cee toes as 40,000 1552) 
Binancésurcyet) death aoe See os eee 9,000 3.4 
IPrOlessiONS).Na.ciae Gln nay he A 27,500 10.4 
W@ivillServicets sat os carts hee racers 16,500 6.3 
@tieroerviCeS ee ce ae ae ee eee iene 18,400 7.0 
WanlOUS's co. «dav ieboti ons « Pas conn nnede onaeee 11,000 4.2 

SL OTRAL Aare west ME eee ee 263,000 100.0 
Cyprus 


Starting August 14, 1948, the island of Cyprus became one of 
the places where the non-certificated Jewish DPs were concentrated 
in substantial numbers. Intercepted on their way to Palestine, they 
were sent by the British Government to Cyprus until ‘‘a decision 
could be taken as to their future.” From August, 1946, through the 
end of March, 1948, thirty-six ships brought to the island 48,024 
refugees. As of April 1, 1948, over 1,000 births had occurred in 
Cyprus, bringing the total Jewish population which passed through 
the camps to about 50,000, including 10,000 children. It should be 
pointed out that the refugee population was not stable, as there 
were constant arrivals from Europe and departures to Palestine. As 
of December 28, 1947, the Jewish refugees in Cyprus, numbering 
about 16,000, were distributed as follows: 








Age Group Male Female Total 
Ol Singtel SBE oc 1,109 1,065 2,174 
Overs S se i ycitnesroneece- 8,579 5,248 13,827 

SOTA ete ec 9,688 6,313 16,001 


On January 1, 1948, the number of Jewish refugees rose to 31,134, 
including 6,000 children. 

After the proclamation of the state of Israel, the evacuation of 
Cyprus gained momentum, but in the fall of 1948, about 11,000 
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DPs were still there. The Jewish population of Cyprus is not included 
in the general table of Jews in Asia, since its inclusion would duplicate 
the number already included in various areas. 


North and South America 


There are about 5,770,000 Jews in the Western Hemisphere, of 
whom an estimated 5,000,000 live in the United States and 180,000 
in Canada.!? The figures on Latin American countries are based 
on recent estimates made by local observers. There are unfortunately 
no other reliable data except for Mexico, where a communal regis- 
tration took place in 1945. According to these figures, Argentina 
with its 360,000 Jews has the largest Jewish community in Latin 
America, followed by Brazil with 110,000, Uruguay 37.000 and 
Chile and Mexico, 25,000 each. 


Jewish Children 


Unfortunately, there is as yet no adequate information as to the 
exact number of Jewish children in the formerly occupied European 
countries. By the end of 1945, it was estimated that out of 1,200,000 
Jewish children up to fifteen years of age in pre-war Continental 
Europe, no more than 150,000 remained alive after the liberation.}8 
This estimate, borne out by the figures obtained from various formerly 
occupied countries in 1945 (excluding USSR), indicated that the 
ratio of children among the surviving Jewish population was scarcely 
one-tenth of the total. It was further reported that in some com- 
munities there were children of mixed parentage. Even if one dis- 
regards this very important factor, the numbers in themselves are a 
warning to all persons concerned with the future of European Jewry. 
It is true that after the end of the war there was a natural postwar 
boom which was increased by a specific Jewish drive toward the 
re-establishment of families and salvage of the group and brought 
about a notable increase in the birth rate among the Jewish popu- 
lation throughout Europe. This was true particularly in the DP 
areas of Germany, Austria, Italy and Cyprus. Available data, which 
have to be accepted only as an indication of a trend and not as 
reliable recordings of the birth rate, show that 2,000 Jewish children 


17 For a discussion of Jewish population in the USA, see pp. 651-89. 
18 Leon Shapiro, Jewish Children in Liberated Europe, JDC Research 
Department, Report 1, 1946. 
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were born in Poland in 1947—putting the birth rate at about 22 per 
thousand.!® In Cyprus in 1947, where the eighteen-to-forty-five age 
bracket represented more than three-quarters of the refugees, 70 to 
120 babies were born monthly.2° It was reported that the Jewish 
birth rate in Switzerland showed an upward trend in 1946 and 
1947.21 The birth rate among the Jewish population in Belgium in 
1947 was about 13 per 1,000.” 

¢ In 1947, estimated figures on the Jewish child population in im- 
portant European communities showed a considerable increase in the 
total number. Since about 15,000 children left Europe for Palestine 
after liberation, the total Jewish child population in the formerly 
occupied areas at the end of 1947 was about 180,000, representing 
a notable increase. 





TABLE 8 
JewisH Cuitp PopuLATION IN IMPORTANT COMMUNITIES OF 
EUROPE 
(IncLupInc To Some ExTEenT THE AGE Group ABOVE FIFTEEN) 
1947-1948 
Community No. 
Poland 2 es Pa oa ee ey eee 17,000 
RAMANA Sees Sea ete ee Se ete ee 50,000 
EIU GANyeee Rte cc Soe eee ee ee ee 18,000 
ezechoslovakia ss! Shes: eseren ener. ane ta ae eee 3,500 
Bulgarian ns tee Msc eae ten ete ae ee ee 12,000 
Niurgoslaviawar ent et ae Ae et ee eee 1,800 
BLANC ase Ts eet eee) ee ee ee Se 25,000 
BeleTUnns Mersey See ee eae Ee eee 4,000 
ETO Lar ee ee Set eA a oe eee eee 3,000 
(GXEECO Ne ee, GTS bd ean 1,500 
Germanyene. otk FIL SAe Oe RS ON eee 28,500) 
ENUSUE Daten ete he cee ele Ore Oc 6,500 >23 
NCA Ve etree eRe eee oes etre ache ee oe ee ee 7,000 
ORAL sieht? ccurdt, Sagan. Fisk 2. cape 177,800 


23 Including DP children. 


19 Report on Poland, JDC. 

** Bulletin issued by the Inter-Camp Committee, Nov. 25, 1947, in 
Hebrew and The Economist, London, Feb. 14, 1948. 

4J.T.A., July 30, 1948. 

” Report from Belgium, JDC, August, 1948. 
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To this total should be added about 6,000 Jewish children from 
Cyprus who are actually European children on their way to Palestine. 
Thus, Jewish children in the low age bracket (including DPs) 
represent about 13 per cent of the total Jewish population (including 
DPs) in the respective countries. The extent of deficit in children 
may be seen from a comparison of these figures with statistics of 
Jewish children in some countries of Europe in the year preceding 
World War II. 


TABLE 9 


PrE-WAR JEWISH POPULATION AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER FrrreEN YEARS OF AGE IN FivE CounTRIES 











; x . Per Cent of 

Country Census Year| p, avai ee the Jewish 
Polamdtuem ie. 2 ae 1931 3,113,900 921,714 29.6 
Czechoslovakia....... 1930 356,830 85,996 24.1 
Flollandbeait lac one 1941 150,000 22,400 14.3 
|S libavege reas ohn ieiniieRs ce 1930 444,567 78,244 17.6 
Germany. 30... <0. son 1939 240,000 18,960 7.9 
SNODAL corns eae 4,305,297 | 1,127,314 26.1 

















The loss of children cannot be compensated by the temporary 
postwar spiral of the birth rate, even if the figures given above 
are accepted as being entirely reliable. The age composition of the 
Jewish population in Europe is a warning against any optimistic 
diagnosis of the situation. The deficit of children will be felt for 
generations, and will have an ever-increasing influence on the 
demographic structure of various Jewish communities. 


Jews in M oslem Countries 


The destruction of the great European Jewish communities natu- 
rally focused the attention of the Jewish world on the Jews in Moslem 
countries, most of whom have been spared the tragic experiences of 
war and occupation. As a result of demographic changes brought 
about by the loss of some 5,800,000 European Jews, the Jewish 
population in the Moslem countries now forms a much larger pro- 
portion of world Jewry, and may well play an increasingly important 
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role in Jewish life in the years to come. On the basis of local reports 
and the recent registration of Jews in Aden and Morocco, the total 
number of Jews in Moslem countries may be conservatively estimated 
at 900,000-1,000,000. The changes in the relative position of the 
Jews in Moslem countries may be clearly understood by comparing 
their number with the total Jewish population before and after the 
war. Before the war, the estimated 800,000 Jews in Moslem countries 
(including European Turkey and excluding Asiatic USSR) repre- 
sented approximately 5 per cent of the world Jewish population of 
about 16,600,000. In 1948, the Jews in Moslem countries represented 
more than 8 per cent of the total Jewish population of about 
11,000,000. Of the approximately 2,000,000 Jews in Asia and Africa, 
(including European Turkey) about one half live in Moslem coun- 
tries. Their importance can easily be seen from the fact that they 
probably constitute the. only Jewish group in which the natural 
reproduction rate still shows an upward trend. The Jewish popu- 
lation is distributed among fourteen Islamic countries as follows: 








Asia Africa 

PNG FOR oe) 3 4 Guo ea 8,700 Nloetiamncys ase 130,000 
Mfshanistan. s- 550 +7 5,000 Egypte one oe 75,000 
nga emir ca crt 30,000 [Libyatei eee 26,000 
[ranges seca ee 50,000 IMorocco2a eee 286,000 
Araqmecrusckie tn acts 90,000 aLUnisialeeane nee ee 70,000 
Syria-Lebanon...... 20,000 
They an 80,000 eS: Soli 
NGMEME owe use hee 45,000 

MLOTAI..sn ee see Lane? 328,700 Granp Tora... 915,700 


4 As of January, 1948. 
* Before the partition of India. 
* Including Tangiers, according to the registration of December, 1946. 


Some of the Jewish communities in North Africa show a steady 
increase in their Jewish population, as may be seen from figures 
based on the 1931 census. In 193127 there were 110,127 Jews in 
Algeria, 66,248 in Tunisia and 117,603 in French Morocco (ex- 
cluding Tangiers). In the period of sixteen years, 1931-1947, the 
Jewish population of Algeria increased to about 130,000 and that of 


*” Les Juifs de ? Afrique du Nord, by Grand-Rabbin Maurice Eisenbeth, 
Algiers, 1936. 
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Morocco (including Tangiers) to 286,000. With all reservations as re- 
gards the imperfection of the census and allowing for the fact that 
some European Jews may have been registered in 1931 as Europeans 
and not Jews, it may be assumed that the upward trend characteristic 
of the Arab countries is still continuing. Whatever the social and 
cultural aspect of this situation, the demographic importance of the 
old eastern Sephardic Jewish communities for the survival of Jewish 
civilization cannot be overemphasized. 


Displaced Jews 


World War II added a new word to the vocabulary of civilized 
mankind—displaced persons. These are, generally speaking, refugees 
who were compelled to leave their native countries, or countries of 
their habitual residence, because of the last war or of events subse- 
quent to the outbreak of this war. A definition of displaced persons 
(DP) in a technical sense may be found in the constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization: Annex I, Part I, Section A. 
(See Yearbook of The United Nations, 1946-47, New York, 1947, 
p. 816.) 

When the Third Reich collapsed under the impact of the Allied 
offensive, there were approximately eight million DPs within the 
German territory enlarged by Hitler’s conquests. In the whole of 
Europe their number was several millions larger (probably more than 
12,000,000). The repatriation, which was carried out with as- 
tonishing speed, brought some six million DPs back from Germany 
to their native lands within a few months after victory. Then, 
however, this movement slowed down radically. According to the 
Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
(PCIRO), about 7,250,000 DPs were repatriated from the end of 
hostilities to February, 1948, (PCIRO Press Release 2, Washington, 
April 21, 1948). 

In July, 1947, when the PCIRO started its activities, it took over 
from UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
(IGC) the following groups of refugees: 


28 See Report on the Progress of Repatriation, Resettlement and Immigration 
of Refugees and Displaced Persons, United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. E/816, June, 1948. 
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TABLE 10 


DisPLACED PERSONS AS PER JULY 1, 1947 


(1) Refugees in assembly centers:?° 





PASCSEDT ACH ot aes Sie ase ISP cre Ta cetera Hn one Fave dat eps 28,000 
EC GRe Vy iceeito ie Be oldies nolo batons eo me6s Sremica aes INS oe 552,000 
KPA AE WS aig G ao.doe pendeyGarelnoesbelo ae masa be Solon 18,000 
IMiclellenE) as tates tome atone Bash Che Reon asear- toes cere pease eae 28,000 

(2) Persons in camps operated by military occupational 
authorities ins Germanyiandelital yin weci re cealsenerenaees 60,550 

(3) Former wards of IGC in Belgium, France, Holland, 
| Horasutegal euovaliSjerunig ation go buos Up buoboscbouc obo sue oe 8,980 
(4) ebuiropean reiugces im shanghaitesead-tmer\eledae eeet ne 9,300 
OT OWRA Tare. oo Roses cheaie coon ES parca Cast at eo rece eae 704,830 


227 Camp or any other congregate or individual housing arrangement for which 
UNRRA is responsible. PCIRO undertakes supervision, financing operations, etc. 


In addition, there were numerous groups in various countries, 
mainly in Germany, Austria and Italy, who were eligible for PCIRO 
legal protection or for assistance in resettlement or repatriation. As 
of March 31, 1948, their number was estimated at 366,000. Since 
on July 1, 1948, approximately 588,000 persons were receiving care 
and maintenance from PCIRO, the total number of DPs in the 
summer of 1948 was probably 900,000-1,000,000. 

The breakdown of DPs by location and country of origin, sex and 
age can be given only for those DPs who received care and main- 
tenance from PCIRO. The number of the latter was 633,690 as of 
February 29, 1948. They were located as follows: 
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TABLE 11°? 


DPs MarnTatnep By PCIRO as oF FEBRUARY 29, 1948, 
By LocaTIoNn 





Gerrard ies apererer ages ace Poona Beet ee AR aes 531,060 
TES AOTC aera xh US aire teres ao chee sirew ayy 314,670 
British} Hones car: wands cht as clase - 188,640 
mencheHOn Cast assem am ore.5 Oe okerauie sect el aie 27,750 
ASTISDIL Ieee WANE. Prams ys “aah ale Bk yosrs) Chaya cheap Seayt ATS 41,130 
LW, SEVAG eae, een Oeetre ae hr, ere orm ek 30,280 
IBritislnZ OMe ahaa evel: mabe eons Br hase okt OO OLS eee 7,750 
ren eheZiOne ak) Ahueies tetaers wurst « ype) reco ta-crne 3,100 
ital Vary renee tere eoxorrorsas pe stenarevec Pyrat neges wore nso kele © 29,300 
Mid clea iasth is 04 syab-cxtends sib srocrt scasckte Scns anne 17,270 
Ofheus@ountries 45 sy reys ayes: cytes PRES bevel > Faas 14,930 
WOT ARR. us Prasocmh leat ott po hs ain td 633,690 


30 See IRO Press Release #2, April 21, 1948. 


TABLE 12 


DPs MAINTAINED BY PCIRO As or FEBRUARY 29, 1948 
By Erunic Group, COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, ETC. 





Classification No. 
Rolancles, see. Seek eee Ue aks wteboele 162,310 
[Baltics COMMtrtes, Sree. kee iW wekteoion ae. Rov eceol dos aoseite 143,410 
Wkrainianst.© <script ge 93,640 
JESS bce drone otoso. 5 oro 80 0.07% 1° 0 CacEAOND nO. Oko Kiet RCNA Ulnar 157,560 
CQ) EGES” Bricks SpA MEN os sis chen DEM TEA Shaws 6. 9 eats 76,770 
ANCHWA specu 8 1 So end Cone tone OTe emo aoe 633,690 


The actual number of Jewish DPs was larger than indicated in 
Tasxe 12, because not all displaced Jews were maintained by PCIRO 
and because there were Jewish DPs in countries not listed in Taste 11. 

The data on DPs in general are neither complete nor accurate. 
The difficulty in obtaining accurate statistical data, particularly 
on Jewish DPs, results from the very nature of this specific population 
group. Soon after liberation, there began a movement of the Jewish 
population in Europe, especially in the Eastern part of the old 
continent, which has continuously changed the structure and the 
size of the original body of displaced Jews. Almost immediately 


| 
{ 
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after the defeat of the Axis, there started an infiltration of Jews from 
Eastern Europe into the Western Zones of the former Third Reich 
and into Italy. This infiltration continued without interruption, and 
ceased only recently when the borders were almost sealed. It 
reached its peak in the fall of 1946 and in the summer of 1947. In 
addition, there has always been a movement of Jews, (a), within 
Germany, Austria and Italy, (b), between these areas and (c), from 
these areas to Palestine. So long as it is not known exactly how 
many Jews arrived in Palestine between 1945 and 1948, it will be 
impossible to estimate accurately the number of Jews who passed 
through Germany, Austria and Italy during the last three years. On 
the other hand, data on displaced Jews published by UNRRA and 
JDC since the end of 1945 are based upon a summary registration 
(nothing else was possible in those hectic days in the DP camps), 
and could neither avoid duplication nor reflect the shifts in the 
population which occurred literally every day. 

When the Allied Armies penetrated the Third Reich, they found 
small numbers of Jews among the prisoners in the German camps. 
Towards the end of 1945, according to the estimate of the Research 
Department of JDC, there were 90,566 displaced Jews in the Western 
Zones of Germany and Austria, in Italy and Shanghai. 


TABLE 13 


DisPLACED JEWs AT THE END oF 1945 IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY AND SHANGHAI 








Assembly 





Country Centers Communities Total 
i 
Germany 34,423 34,046 68,469 (including 
.U.S. Zone... .| 26,643 17,776 44,419 some 15,000 
British Zone..| 7,400 5,150 12,550 German 
French Zone. 380 1,120 1,500 Jews) 
Austria 8,881 1,216 10,097 
USS, Zone....| 5,116 616 5,732 
British Zone..} 3,725 — S725) 
French Zone. 40 600 640 
Teale ie? acct e 12,000 
Shanghai, Afra 15,000 
AS OUAL steal cae es seesey a) dvarere sich aera ee eae a eee ee ee 105,566 = (including 
some 15,000 
German 
Jews) 














According to the same source, the actual number of displaced Jews 
towards the end of 1945 was much higher, because there were Jewish 
refugees in several countries not listed in TaBLe 13. 
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TABLE 14 


DisPLACED JEWs IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(OurTsipE or Austria, GERMANY, ITALY AND SHANGHAI) 





Enp oF 1945 

Czechoslovakia wax... %s-. 5255 s6sboeet seat 12,000 
Hungary. 3... .5% ste lhave a Wie brs MOM eco 10,000-15,000 
RAMI ANI AMA rok els A ee RISO meg 8,000-13,000 © 
SOvietsUnion...04). ogc kee sbeebs ees 180,000 
ROPVALM er seve sis MersBoterovee Lop eo) 9 « ei aye haere S 800 
he TS greed te ces et So OI 12,000 , 
SO Iol a Tae ba eee So OE cy Sec Seen eee 16,000 

ROMA Tra sch oben ceils cise aioe t 238,800-248,800 


One hundred and seventy thousand persons were repatriated from 
the Soviet Union during the year 1946. The remainder of the dis- 
placed Jews indicated in Taste 14 either have been absorbed in the 
countries of their temporary abode, have returned to the countries of 
their origin or have reached other countries, particularly Germany 
and Austria. Among the latter group there are probably persons 
listed in TaBLe 14 under Hungary and Rumania. Therefore, this 
study can limit itself to displaced Jews who stayed in Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Shanghai. 

We possess accurate information of the situation in Shanghai. 
The JDC resumed its activities there directly after V-J day, and was 
able to prepare regular reports on the refugee population in that 
city. The resettlement and repatriation from Shanghai began in 
March, 1946. As of August 31, 1948, 8,148 persons emigrated 
with the assistance of the JDC and 1,562 were repatriated. 
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TABLE 15 


EMIGRATION AND REPATRIATION FROM SHANGHAT, 
Marcu 1946—-Aucust 31, 1948. 
































Emigrated to Germans | Austrians} Poles ere. Others Total 
(Win cAcirae terns 4,361 554 611 70 305 5,901 
Australian as oie 302 466 139 21 48 976 
New Zealand. 3 8 2 a —— 13 
(AfriGame rt tos. ott 19 14 3 — 4 40 
Latin America 361 154 74 16 74 679 
@anadaiyn aureus 18 12 89 2: 12 133 
IDABIG) SG Goa 8 oD 90 107 28 4 24 253 
IASI ais eric. le 27 8 2 — 9 46 
Ralestinesmecrcis 49 30 4 — 24 107 

BE OMAT Ain secotegce ts 5,230 15353) 952 1S 500 8,148 

Repatriated to 

INUSttlaeme mares — 972 — == —_— 972, 
Germany-e1-. ee 529 = <= == 2 Soi 
Czechoslovakia... 39 — 39 
Rolancdlty tev seer — — 8 — — 8 
tall Wire oad os = = = = 5 5 
Yugoslavia...... 2 2 
unganyer naa. = = == ae 5 5 

BLOUAL sii actsyys 529 shy? 8 39 14 1,562 
GranpD TorTaL...| 5,759 2,925 960 152 514 9,710 




















As of September 1, 1948, 5,164 refugees were registered in Shang- 
hai, of whom 2,924 were male and 2,240 female. 
The age and nationality distribution of the Shanghai refugees may 
be seen from the breakdown of 5,342 refugees registered there on 


July 1, 1948: 
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Age No. Per Cent 
WipgtOpto Vea rsi Of, AGE. peepee Ces aensaies vonsh rush kerosene SO) eis 7.47 
IBEEWCCr PO ONE. Yas pee cae oct Reon are hes acto! LAS ae 2.13 

7 IR NEPA SIS ey TEND: Hane Rary ieee OnE Tere 21S 4.08 

* 2O m9 eed er PIN re eueiacckunr icy: AR vatog Gate 9.88 

a OA Yt eustc van hae! sea keg porcrteaaey Woisto LANE. de 23 ea OAL 

re ASB) en noe NOTE Oe ce 5 RT ae 1,410 ” 26.40 

2 SOO COE ono UNS Gob Aono os Memes 105 5ta een 1957S 

(XO) BhavaleOnS ORs ocean Aes & Rit 3 EOE ts ee ee 38 low 7% VMS 
SNOT AU peeeer tiga terete cram eatin ees tier cere staat sett 5,342 or 100.00 

Nationality 

Of German Orin, fete sie ots sese ses hare) Stgsae eaveeeioie 1,472 or 27.56 
O@GpAvistrianvonl eileen s cise. cote g iste stein gece Se Ghee. PAOD 
PROM SEO STE Tec re ors rage ots ened eee ayes pan co TTAOT ee 2 
OR an aMeOM Ory gh aint aces eis 5 6 arene aves or gee US Guan 2.92 
OMEZECHOSOVAKIANUOLMOUN oe. shu ies 5 pe gy <  le IMeLOey 3:37) 
Olu cariany Orie. en = + cpus yaucheae Meglio ee MG” 3.03 
OMNUssiamorigime emt sie Sete as cece eG 104” iOS 
Opera aM Ove ls yan eees oe ae Pseres ee oe sare 48 ” 0.39 
@OisvucoslavianvOrisin’ racer ys Syl cen oe oe 16 0.30 
OUD ATI ZL Ov ee eee yroiet crt casnnu eo aaa esis grea ers geacers 33g 0.62 
INGE: CESSCUE len. eee Racge ORs nem Be ae ae evn Bs leiiced 0.58 
OPAL een me Nereis taut are alt Oey Moen) Se 5,342 or 100.00 


The infiltration from Eastern Europe into the Western Zones of 
Germany and Austria was noticed as early as 1945. In October of 
that year the influx into Austra was at the rate of 500 persons weekly; 
in the fall Polish Jews began to arrive in Berlin in groups of about 
50 and by the end of November the rate rose to 250 a day. It is 
estimated that by December, 1945, about 10,000 Polish Jews had 
passed through Berlin alone. Another route taken by the “infiltrees”’ 
was through Czechoslovakia (FDC Primer II, Germany, p. 12). It 
is interesting to note the growth of the displaced Jewish population 
in Berlin. UNRRA registered 1,700 Jewish DPs in that city in 
January, 1946, and 7,000 in August of the same year. According to 
the JDC, their number slightly decreased later, and amounted in 
January, 1947, to 6,227 and in January, 1948, to 6,011. In July, 
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1948, some 5,500 Jewish DPs were flown by the U.S. Army from 
Berlin and distributed among the camps of the U.S. Zone of Ger- 
many. The increase in the number of Jewish displaced persons in 
Berlin mentioned above reflected the movement of Polish Jews from 
their country. This movement took the form of mass flight after the 
Kielce pogrom in July, 1946. 

The exodus of the Polish Jews greatly affected all the DP areas, 
especially the U.S. Zone of Germany. During the period between 
April and November, 1946, 98,808 Jews came into the Zone. The 
arrival of Polish Jews changed the character of the DP population. 
The number of children and of family units substantially increased. 
The original group of displaced Jews in Germany was a community 
almost without children and family units (at the end of March, 1946, 
in the U. S., British and French Zones there were 2,800 Jewish 
children, or 4 per cent of the displaced Jewish population in Ger- 
many).*! As of November 30, 1946, the number of children up to 
seventeen years of age amounted to 26,050, or 17.3 per cent of the 
displaced Jews in the U.S. and French Zones, Berlin and Bremen 
(17,931 of them, or 11 per cent, were under thirteen years of age). 
Despite the influx from Poland, the structure of displaced Jews 
remained highly abnormal. In Poland the ratio of children under 
fourteen was 29.6 per cent. This structure reveals a deviation even 
in comparison with the age breakdown of DPs in general. Among 
520,462 DPs in Germany who received care and maintenance from 
PCIRO as of October 31, 1947, 106,528 or 20.47 per cent were 
children up to 14 years of age (Interpreter Release, Vol. XXV, No. 10, 
February 24, 1948). 

The influx of Jews from Poland gradually decreased towards 
the end of 1946. It continued on a small scale during 1947, but 
was superseded by another wave, mainly of immigrants coming 
from Rumania. From the spring of 1947 numerous groups of 
Rumanian Jews started to arrive in Austria, particularly in Vienna. 
The number of new refugees in Austria’ registered by the U.S. 
Army amounted in April, 1947, to 585, in May to 892, in June to 
1,712, in July to 4,106, in August to 4,186, in September to 2,039, 
in October to 3,189, in November to 1,965 and in December to 
1,249—altogether 19,923 (U. S. Forces in Austria, Displaced Persons 


3t FDC Weekly Review, Vol, III, Nos. 1-2, January 10, 1947. Among 
18,296 Jews in the UNRRA camps in the U.S Zone of Germany there 
were 801 children up to fourteen years of age or 4.4 per cent; see UNNRA, 
Germany, December 28, 1945. 
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Division, Statistical Report on Displaced Persons and Refugees in Austria 
as of December 31, 1947). 

Until now we have dwelled on groups who joined the body of 
displaced Jews in Germany, Austria and Italy in the course of 1946 
and 1947. But at the same time there was a decrease in the number 
of Jewish DPs. Many of them succeeded in obtaining visas for various 
countries. Many managed to leave for Palestine. The steady growth 
of the displaced Jewish population on Cyprus (see p. 702) proves 
the never-ceasing efforts of displaced Jews to reach Palestine. The 
balance between the Jewish emigrants and immigrants in Germany, 
Austria and Italy remained favorable for the immigrants until about 
the middle of 1947, when the number of displaced persons began 
slowly to decrease. 


TABLE 16 


DispLACED JEWS, BEGINNING AND EnpD oF 1947% 





Period | Germany Austria Italy Total 


170,600 | 35,000 26,300 | 231,900 
154,600 | 26,000 25,400 | 206,000 





Beginning 1947....... 
[Dae OY. a reg en 








32 See JDC Statistical Abstracts No.1, June, 1947 and No. 2, April, 1948, New York. 


The most recent data on displaced Jews are as of May, 1948 for 
Germany (as of January 1, 1948 for the British Zone) and Austria, 
and as of July, 1948 for Italy. It should be borne in mind that 
early in 1948 new identification cards were issued to the DPs in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany. Their issuance was based on a new check 
of the camp population in the zone. Therefore, the decrease of the 
displaced Jews in that zone from 128,031 in January, 1948, to 115,530 
in May of the same year was due partly to the improvement of 
screening methods. 
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TABLE 17 


May-Jury, 1948 


DisPLACED JEWS IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA AND ITALY AS OF 








esa ad Communities* Total 
Grand otalee nice ce © 141,049 40,253 181,302 
Germany (May, 1948) . 101,048 35,253 136,301 
WiShZone® 26 sche ode 85,582 29,948 115,530 
British Zone... ... 9,506 4,805 14,311 
French Zone....... 207 500 707 
Bethe ct. conten oie 5,193 55153 
Austria (May, 1948).. « 21,837 21,837 
WES gZone nts: gare: 17,546 17,546 
British Zone....... 1,354 1,354 
Rrench Zone... sos. 974 974 
IWifenm tals eccs os « evararstous 1,963 1,963 
Italy (July, 1948)..... 18,164 5,000 23,164 

















33 As of January 1, 1948. 


%4 There were certain groups of Jewish DPs in Austria who lived outside of assembly 
centers. But their number was small. 


The nationality of displaced Jews may be seen from a breakdown 
prepared by PCIRO on 167,520 Jews receiving care and maintenance 


from this organization as of September 30, 1947 (see PCIRO News 
Bulletin No. 6, December 8, 1947). 


TABLE 18 


CounTRIEs OF ORIGIN oF DisPLACED Jews 


Country 


No. Per Cent 

Poland Nearer a. eee anes en ee eee 1220313, or 73.0 
Renny a al een pe ote eee See eee 18,593 4 Vite 
lB WORRY SN AVebta & Leikoteng settee ence amcuoieont lane 8,445 "S 5.0 
@zechoslovakiaere ws cc cc eee 6,602 a 4.0 
Germany or semis cake ee erie 6,167 y 357 
sithwanlanwerwegeaceacce eka < cere 1,786 a ili) 
@(hersamems pres eet tenc see te ee 3,614 h Pees 
OPALA I we ctent ot bean See 167,520 or 100.0 


The age structure is given in the table below for displaced Jews in 
Germany (U.S. Zone and Berlin) as of May, 1948, and in Italy 
(assembly centers) as of July, 1948. 
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TABLE 19 
AcE STRUCTURE OF DISPLACED JEWS 
G 35 Ital 
Age (U.S. ene: ane Berlin) ane Cente) 
(Visio eee veto ae 23,859 or 20.27% 2,974 or 16.37% 
11g Faas WW rae iamhath ay Rem eat 4,631 or 3.93% 991 or 5.46% 
Torat 0—17..... 28,490 or 24.20% 3,965 or 21.83% 
OAM ies, ees HOw OL (OLO8G 12,847 or 70.73% 
AGrandover. 23.02: ISAS sore EA 1,352 or 7.44% 
SOTA a cage ss oes 117,699 or 100.00% 18,164 or 100.00% 


e 35 There were 129,250 persons registered. But the ages of 11,551 of them were not 
nown. 


A survey conducted by PCIRO in 1947 provides material on the 
vocation of displaced Jews. The table below shows their distri- 
bution in the U.S. Zone according to major occupational groups, 
and compares their occupational structure with the occupational 
structure of the DPs in general. 


TABLE 20 
OccupPaTIONS OF DisPLACED JEWS IN THE U. S. ZONE OF GERMANY, 
May, 1947 
Main Occupational Groups Displaced Persons Di eee eae 
EPONA 2. Sea etehaceren es seus 158,635 100.0% 54,391 100.0% 
Professional and Managerial 
Occupations.) se. cin at: 22,022 13.9% 6,024 11.1% 
Clerical and Sales 
Occupations, 2). Sesccsjacs: 17,286 10.9% 4,974 9.2% 
Service Occupations........ 15,069 9.5% 3,829 7.0% 
Agricultural Occupations.... 26,683 16.9% 2,024 30% 
Skilled Occupations......... 42,096 26.4% 21,585 39.7% 
Semi-Skilled Occupations.... 9,470 6.0% 4,095 UDG 
Unskilled.Occupations...... 17,319 11.0% 7,410 13.6% 
Occupations not classified 
Dygskilliter ace ireet adi 8,690 5.4% 4,450 8.2% 


86 See Occupational Skills of Refugees in PCIRO Assembly Centers, by 
William Shaughnessy, Geneva, January 24, 1948 and JDC Review, Vol. 
IV, No. 3, May, 1948. 
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The striking feature in the occupational distribution of displaced 
Jews is the large proportion of manual workers. More than half of 
the surveyed Jews were registered as skilled, semi-skilled and agri- 
cultural workers. Another feature of the PCIRO survey is the in- 
significant number of merchants and businessmen. There were 1,262 
Jews registered as businessmen and managers and 1,275 as salesmen 
and sales clerks. Assuming that these 2,537 persons belonged to the 
category of merchants—which may not be entirely correct—the 
percentage of the latter among the 54,391 Jews surveyed would be 
4.66 (in Poland in 1931 more than 38 per cent of the Jews, exclusive 
of those in agriculture, were in this group). The explanation for 
this phenomenon may be found in the fact that the bulk of the dis- 
placed Jews spent the war years in Russia, where they were forced to 
do manual work and where they acquired various skills. In addition, 
many of the people surveyed probably registered their occupation 
in accordance with their present functions in the camps, such as 
policemen, firemen, etc. 


General Remarks 


The decade 1939-1948 belongs to the periods of the most intensive 
migration movements of the population in general and of Jews . 
especially. A war from the demographic point of view is a displace- 
ment of soldiers, who compose the armies, of civilians, who flee 
from the approaching enemy or who cannot remain in the bombarded 
cities and look for a refuge somewhere outside of their destroyed 
homes and towns, of prisoners of war, who are shifted into the 
interior of the fighting countries, of workers forced by the enemy or 
drafted by the national governments to devote their energies to the 
war machine, and of many other groups affected by the hostilities. 
In World War II these displacements assumed sweeping dimensions 
because the war was waged on three continents—Europe, Africa 
and Asia—and because of the totalitarian character it took in the 
Axis countries, which made little distinction between the armed 
forces and the peaceful population. 

The war dealt a hard blow to the Jews, whose extermination was 
one of the war aims of Hitler. The latter was unfortunately able to 
implement his maniacal racial ideas. In Tasie 6 the physical 
losses of the most important Jewish communities in Europe resulting 
from the “war” on Jews carried on by the German Fuehrer are 
indicated. But these losses were not only of a quantitative nature. 
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Their qualitative significance should not be overlooked by a student 
of the fatal decade, 1939-1948. 

In a group of countries and regions such as Holland, Greece, 
Sub-Carpathian Russia, Germany, Austria—especially in Poland and 
Lithuania—the Jewish communities received a mortal blow, and their 
continued existence as homogeneous religious and cultural unities is 
questionable. The disappearance of Jewish centers of spiritual in- 
fluence in Poland and Lithuania left a vacuum which, for the time 
being, cannot be filled. Thus the sources which fructified the 
specific Jewish life in other countries, e. g., in the U.S. A., no longer 
exist. It is still doubtful whether a substitute will be found to replace 
the influence exercised by the autonomous Jewish life within the 
Eastern-European kehilot and Central-European Kultusgemeinden. 

At the end of the decade 1939-1948, the whole picture of world 
Jewry had greatly changed from what it had been in the period 
before World War II. Europe ceased to be the important center. 
Two new centers emerged: U.S. A., with about 5,000,000 Jews, and 
Israel, with some 750,000 Jews. The Eastern-Sephardic Jewish 
community with about 900,000-1,000,000, and the 600,000 Jews 
in Latin-American countries became an ever-increasing factor in 
Jewish life. 

In 1948 the following countries had the largest Jewish population: 


SHA ate A Lr Fe cutee 5,000,000 
OPO Wro ra oes rene Gee berae ees h Ie cant oes 2,000,000 
sia elles ae, bake tagte eee ciclpo rae -m: 750,000 
Rinmania’ 24st ipeaet en eer: 380,000 
Arcentina seu wirewal hi Qe 360,000 
Bnglandh eae: ateiyst..odi Ieee 345,000 
IMGEOCEO qonkntacaace ase edielen ae 286,000 
Brance a; ay geel outers te Jt 235,000 


All other countries had less than 200,000 Jews each. It may be 
interesting to note that the U.S. A. has about 44 per cent of the 
total Jewish population. As a result of population losses, the Jews 
on the American continent, who represented 32.95 per cent of the 
total Jewish population in 1939, now constitute 50.80. It is un- 
fortunately impossible to ascertain the percentage of Jews among 
the general population in all the countries of their residence but 
it may suffice to indicate the percentages in the most important 
communities. In the U.S. A. the Jews represent about 3.5 per cent 
of the total population; in Rumania, about 2.5 per cent; in Argentina, 
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over 2.0 per cent; in U.S.S. R., over 1.0 per cent; in England and 
France, less than 1.0 per cent. 

The migration movement, intensified by the war and the events 
subsequent to it, led to the displacement of thousands of Jews from 
the East to the West. In many countries the newcomers outnumber 
native Jews or play a proportionately important role. In countries 
with Jewish DPs the foreign Jews predominate. 


TABLE 21 
RESIDENT AND FoREIGN JEWs IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
In 1948 
Country aa a ba 
ENTISERLAD SE OeM RN Cae the aia ott be ota ae Ene cen a e ee 9,000 21,000 
Bel ouuimnaire ace see ios ceeenai .td ttn cee sucee mets Fok 20,000 25,000 
PiraTiC es ary Wiel ttre Caches etcets Sethe 's, caer e teats 150,000 85,000 
(Clcraaek hihi RUAN Ame Ror Aa oes ae aa Ae oak 16,500 136,300 
HitalyAeore. SoRteis ST See, RO: See 30,000 23,000 
SASS ISING Bogus Ate RAR MEER casio oud os @icic 3,500 6,000 


Within various countries, a shifting of the Jewish population took 
place. In Poland, Lodz and Lower Silesia became Jewish centers re- 
placing Warsaw. In Hungary two-thirds of the Jews are in Budapest. 
More than 40 per cent of the Jews in Rumania live in Bucharest. 
Paris has more than half of the Jewish population of France. In 
Greece Athens replaced Salonika as a center of Jewish population. 
In Germany almost half of the native Jews live in Berlin. In Austria 
practically all Jews are located in Vienna. In general, the concen- 
tration of Jews in large cities is much more pronounced now than 
it was before 1939. 


The reader will find below a selected list of important Jewish 
communities throughout the world: 
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VTABLE. 20 


EstTIMATED JEWISH POPULATION IN SELECTED CrrtEs*? 


Cities No. of Persons 
PALER ATLA RCO eat Tee 8 a REE Se Rn A, eta ee 28,000 
Je VE NSIS eer a hay Gk LCE ORE Pore TER CES eR OO es Be 30,000 
ANRTCTIS RAED TOD eRe Ts Ficen icity Gene etn cshs MRRR eon ork ce nee eer artnca tan 14,000 
ENUNCIISHE eT aC LEER nae ae te A NN ety ne Ae SNA 3,700 
Belorade men st eres re eee cae ere te es aa 1,900 
bya d Eats es Seasons, Bo esas OBS ONO RN he a a ate 8,000 
BTA SCOR Mra eee ete ee en ee Ne he eee 660 
BUchiancs tamer ceca ary Ban St tee ee ne ee a ee 160,000 
Buclarnestemmeentge eens sen ernie ne cs aidan. eo mii, 110,000 
IBTICHOSEAIL CS Pe eran ects ae cae tamiche tree 165,000 
(CRED 9 so Sadler enc oeg eh x  o p R  R Dr 36,000 
@Asablancaee tees te a ano eee ee 100,000 
COLON CM ee ers etree eaters ae 600 
(Constantine sy eet wee ene kerma. ate ost cemer eee 15,000 
(CRACOW ecdog. HAR I as, SUE a tink Aa Ranma ule aR Se 5,900 
ND AIMASCUSIW partici terermente eee Dene en, SR 2,500 
ID YAVETPAGY OVO Whe cree onctsa crn oreao. este AE EAT Ree 6,120 
LNLORGTNSS a: 5 Bruen Cheon ieee tn Oh aE tac ie aE 1,500 
Branktort-onstierMiainya tac cece wohrem erase aie as 1,620 
I DIGWUE Sorbet he Lo Sit Le RS aA RA 8 eee ae eee eed 80,000 
Elambuncrpacniiens oeimteae. oat with OPI o ens loom oes 1,390 
lan Dieta Lethe cate, Ate eee eens ee ak ales AO 1,400 
TBR E BANS hes meat Mtr ahh ene cana ates bi are ae Ae a 1,350 
BASS, (eemetinteet tastes tsttor tacos reteset eee ete Meratat ttn: Sassltal anh geltamers 27,500 
BJ CLUSALCTI Siew Geo eagese ape RMN RR eae esl ons ogy ens 95,000 
A OWA eS DULG rr ose es Rava.) cuss oie, Pug cie's Moyo 30,000 
[Ley JBEAPZ a sie er teane natal me aa a bee bn ate ee Pr 3,500 
TES OTN CAM ea reece cE cae a We Ske 2 co acf aoe sts Sea, ROIS 3,350 
ECL PZIG eaaveransr ote NEE ELS TOSS Pe RT IES 360 
BCL Ze pase AOD Re cise SE ec ast ais eM mattnadtod Pause 14,000 
EGIVCOMMR ens easter eee lara ic Fe C poet weMe EEN Get eo 234,000 
INJa aT nes, ich PRs ce hic MONEE teats shee ees atten 5,000 
INGontreal ete Soe rao Set con te ee etd a PS cdass aaa 55,000 
(OVI 6. 6 Bey E ORIRSS BUG SISO ee PSII eRe 22,000 
QC ee Aha 1S AE EB. RE ES BORCHERS EO CCIE 500 


37 Mostly 1947-1948 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 


Cities No. of Persons 
jE ie py ah a ne i herr a oan ir ceed oa apres clic. Ai ee 125,000 
PHEW 3 a5 Sateen able USI OIE POD AcioeCi Calo cieG 10,000 
RR1OKGey PANCILOL. se sg thee ae ee aoe 40,000 
[Pay aT Se Sey Ue orate gle ene lnnintes Sec opi cere ree OLE 12,000 
SAlODIKA ees certte, sorecnere nee ops Srscoleasrol se afene ine onan ares 1,620 
Servo EE in (eR 8 nun Bidin rep, hice oo aba oe bose 30,000 
CUVnTed eS Sopletac 6 Modes Coup ooo SOs HDEooOnEOconG 9,000 
USS E Pea in on nin ath DO icra on taal y ce Hae 25,000 
BI SLI@ TARY. c vous ar okantel Sxcwets sis ev seal: Ss vole Watey ence craget eumaete she 25,000 
GRE Rae I RENE oy 2 eI ba Oa EI 5.0 6 250,000 
BIRT OS tele sola yches svehacareta sist in eyauinconcueucuey seers taomeveraloep-Pemeuets 1,500 
Ibsholths a aaw oom ue MEE mou me Ucooms ome ac: un owes 16,000 
OTRUITAESIR, yon ciesdke ce aviary arsat eo Mas oo speirel cca) SSO ACRES) SSAct ene 30,000 
ERG at ty nnn PgR ye: eke ee LENE RAITT.» Scciaueeh CLOTS t 2,300 
TOMY A Reattnnes, so Beets Sous) 1 soe Ceakswershcuctede iiwerel soencmemcrereetner ss 11,200 
Wal bnzy Chita mmtscess curio ner earner aeien Oe ener men a 4,890 
VAIS A Wh teas recor eicue con slsn eos ayeue: siiadehenwetaral Merekcn nomena es 4,400 
WrOGlAW taras.actac ree 4 cisco Cheat aereuehar eetencae pane 9,200 
ILENAGS Ooh itd CPR, RINNE re NS OS OG On OS Oper 9 1,700 


As a result of the Nazi extermination policy a considerable change 
occurred in the age structure of the Jewish population in several 
countries of continental Europe. Data on age and sex distribution 
of Jews in various countries in Europe are most revealing. 


TABLE 23 


Jews In Potanp By AGE Groups AND SEx—194758 








Age Group Male Female Total Per Cent 
Oe TAs toh cil ahae, aoe 8,469 8,767 17,236 19.5 
SO eegced tate cotecsce rs 2,021 2,166 4,187 4.8 
204 Oe are tore cers ees 30,129 27,445 57,574 65.2 
BOE O4 Maa ad eee ad 4,069 3,232 7,301 8.3 
GSbandsOvier/pecinerecicen: 927 1,045 E972: Died. 
ALORA festa t ates ae 45,615 42,655 88,270 100.0 





38 Based upon Passover, 1947 maizot registration. 
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TABLE 24 


Jews in Bonemra—Moravia—SILesia By AGE GRoups 
AND SEx—194799 








Age Group No. Per Cent Sex No. Per Cent 
On One ee 1,224 G5 aiMiale cere Shea eo} 51.3 
17—36 9,994 Doe) me Bemale: 9235) 48.7 
37—56 5,853 30.8 





ow Ata ee 8,970 100.0 








57 and.overy. .i).9 11 5899 | 10.0 





39 Excluding those who do not oe tothe community. See Vestnik Zidovske Obce 
Nabozenske v Praze, March 19, 1948 





TABLE 25 
GERMAN JEws IN BERLIN By AGE Groups AND SEx—Marcu, 1947 

Age Group No. Per Cent 
IS RRR Pe ais deduce RSH AEE. Slee. es 505 6.5 
(GSI ey see arsise oe Ah een eae eRe 196 25 
UGS Va oy a let Cu 2,629 Se) 
AOPATICNOVEGECHS chs au clea oi ee Mins, ae Bh uae en i 4,477 573 
BOTA Ti gn eK TM eet aceite ce 7,807 100.0 


Of these 7,807 persons, 505 children up to thirteen years of age 
were not classified by sex. Among the remaining 7,702 persons over 
fourteen years of age, 3,557, or 48.69 per cent, were males and 3,727, 
or 51.04 per cent, were females. 


TABLE 26 

Jews In VIENNA By- AGE Groups AND Sex-—May 3, 1948 
Age Group No. Per Cent 
SSSR < RRS Ree Sa eee Die Ona eae aoe 594 6.34 
SOP a Bee) esol te lds AL Spee 281 3.00 
(NS ESA ENRrs ee Raa ME eon: Pee it CREME mera on Noe Ses) 41.77 
NEOUS Sk. REIS Fae oye ea NE e 2,798 29.88 
GINA AVOV CIE do ura ois re tia ina sing.’ oR Na A 1,780 19.01 
TL OTAT MMS 2 EERO IGS yo AE XEIE 9, (366 100. 00 


Of these 9,366 persons, 5,075, or 54.19 per cent, were males and 
4,291, or 45.81 per cent, were females. 
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TABLE 27 
Jews in GREECE By AGE GRouPS AND SEX—NoveMBER, 1947 

Age Group Males Females Total Per Cent 

(=O deat cae con Bea 304 260 564 6.68 
Tega Lede SRO ese a 16-25 330 344 674 VSD 
GSI, oo oo omeiioeetes 181 191 372 4.41 
LOSER en eaten na 2,643 2,276 4,919 58.28 
4 Gees O OC re racicasth ce cts) << 608 540 1,148 13.60 
Gibanctovers ss 364 399 763 9.04 
BROMAT er iene tris 4,430 4,010 8,440 100.00 

















JDC Paris Letter No. 8410, December 29, 1947 is the source of 
the above. 


TABLE 28 
Jews In HoLt_tanp By AGE Group AND SEX—DeEcEMBER 31, 19454? 
Age Group Male Female Total 
C= AUseae ot 2,295 or 10.6% 2,322 or 10.7% 4,617 or 21.3% 


21 and over.. 7,711 or 35.6% 9,346 or 43.1% 17,057 or 78.7% 





ToraL.... 10,006 or 46.2% 11,668 or 53.8% 21,674 or 100.0% 


40 Jews registered with the Central Registration Office for Jews, Amsterdam. 


The age structure of displaced Jews is shown in Table 19, p. 715, 


As another result of the Nazi policy which spared the partners of 
mixed marriages till rather late, the percentage of Jews married 
to non-Jews is now very high in a number of countries. In Germany 
this percentage is as high as 60 to 70 per cent. There are no exact 
data on other countries. It may be assumed, however, that mixed 
marriages have become an important factor in Austria, France, 
Holland, Hungary and Italy. In the latter country, out of the pre- 
war native Jewish population estimated at 50,000, some 7,000 were 
reported to have been converted or to have left the communities. 
The fear of being registered with a Jewish community induced Jews 
in some countries to stay away. Approximately 10,000 Jews in 
Poland are living under assumed names as non-Jews. 

The survey presented above is based on preliminary results of a 
larger study. 


COUNTRIES OF 100,000 JEWS OR OVER 
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-—-JEWISH MIGRATION ae 





"Se ea By Sidney Wkgisipee 


‘THE FOLLOWING REVIEW outlines the main features of the migrations 
of European Jews during 1947 and the first half of 1948, placing 
this migration in the broader context of the general migration of 
Europeans during this period. Statistics for these migrations are 
sometimes indicated in the text, sometimes in footnotes. The re- 
cently concluded thirty-year period of immigration to Palestine under 
the British mandate (1917-47) is given an extended treatment. 


Our review deals mainly with the countries of destination of the 
Jewish immigrants. It discusses their countries of origin or of tem- 
porary residence only in passing. The movement was chiefly from 
Europe to overseas countries and to a lesser extent from Eastern and 
Central Europe to Western Europe. The movement to Western 
Europe was in part a transit movement to overseas countries. The 
departures from Western Europe were mainly of Eastern and Central 
European Jews who had resided in those countries temporarily 


as refugees. 


1 The references to PCIRO and general immigration figures are taken 
chiefly from Press Release, No. 507, August 24, 1948, Prep. Com., 
No. 145 issued by the Information Center of the United Nations Office 
at Geneva; from the Report on the Progress and Prospect of Repatriation, 
Resettlement and Immigration of Refugees and DP’s, submitted by the Secre- 
tary General in collaboration with the Executive Secretary of the PCIRO 
to the Seventh Session of the Economic and Social Council, June 10, 
1948; and from the information contained in the bulletins of the Migration 
Unit of the UN Secretariat. 
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SUMMARY TABLES 


Jewish Emigration from Europe and the Far East 


In 1947 the United States and Palestine were the two chief outlets 
for Jewish emigration from Europe. Of the total emigration from 
Europe, which approximated some 85,000, some 25,000 went to 
Palestine and some 20,000 to the United States for permanent re- 
settlement. (In addition, 4,360 Jews from Shanghai settled in the 
United States.) Aside from Palestine and the United States, France 
was the third largest country to which Jews immigrated, estimates 
ranging from 15,000 to 25,000. Although an undetermined though 
large number of these were transmigrants to Palestine, the United 
States and other overseas countries, a considerable part—between 
10,000 and 15,000—remained in France permanently. To South 
and Central America went approximately 7,800, to Australia ap- 
proximately 3,400 and smaller numbers to other countries. 

Estimates of Jewish emigration from Europe and the Far East 
during 1947 to various parts of the world are given in Table 1. 
The figures in this table, as in most of the tables in this survey, are 
unavoidably rough, tentative and incomplete. 


1 In the main, it has been necessary to use the records of the American 
Jewish voluntary immigration agencies operating in the various countries, 
chiefly Joint Distribution Committee and Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, as a basis for our estimates. Only in a few cases has information 
on Jewish immigration been available from local Jewish, governmental 
or other sources in the receiving countries. 
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1 JDC estimates are based chiefly on the Preliminary Statistica! Report of JDC 
European Emigration Headquarters, Paris, dated December, 1947. These estimates 
are incomplete and subject to correction. They cover persons to whom JDC rendered 
financial assistance, wholly or in part, or technical assistance of various types (docu- 
mentation, transportation, etc.). They exclude a part of the Palestine emigrants 
sponsored by the Jewish Agency to whose emigration expenses JDC may have con- 
tributed. They do not include immigrants assisted by JDC in connection with IRO 
mass resettlement projects, persons migrating outside JDC channels or transmigrants. 
Figures on Shanghai emigration are based on a JDC report from the Far East, dated 
March 15, 1948, and on boat by boat reports issued by USNA and JDC, and compiled 
by Institute of Overseas Studies (IOS) of Council’ of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds (CJFWF) in a study prepared in the summer of 1948. 


2 HIAS estimates are taken from an unpublished inter-office computation, dated 
March, 1948, HIAS, New York. (They do not include transmigration figures.) 


3 It is assumed for some countries that the sum of the numbers of immigrants assisted 
by JDC and HIAS yields an approximation of the total Jewish immigration in 1947. 
In others, considerable numbers of Jews immigrated outside of the channels of these 
agencies. On the other hand, some immigrants—probably few—figure in the records 
of both agencies. 

4A Jewish Agency figure of 21,500 is based upon estimates made by the Statistical 
Division of the Jewish Agency, Jerusalem. (See Palestine Immigration section, p. 741.) 
This figure, which exceeds the limits of the quota of 1,500 per month that prevailed in 
1947, resulted from the British government’sallowing numbers of Cyprus refugees toim- 
migrate in advance of their turn. Of the 21,500, 7,290 entered from their countries 
of last residence, chiefly Europe, in the normal manner; 8,629 were brought from 
Cyprus on the 720 monthly quotas; 4,723 escaped from Cyprus and were not appre- 
hended by the authorities. The figure 21,500 includes the combined JDC-HIAS total 

- of 13,907. The actual figures may be larger than 21,500. For 19,100 immigrants in 
the Jewish Agency thirty-year statistical summary of Jewish immigration are listed 
as ‘‘unidentified’’ and not recorded according to the year of entrance (see p. 734). 
Probably a substantial part of these 19,100 entered during 1947. A guess, based on 
several press and other reports, is that they were from 3,500 to 8,500. 


5 This figure represents the total of departures from Europe to the United States. 
It differs slightly from the 3,990 estimate for arrivals in the United States given in 
TABLE 14, (see p. 750), which is based on boat arrival figures. Areason may be the 
time lag between departure and arrival. Also, there exist as yet unexplained discrep- 
ancies between the figures in the reports of the European office of JDC and those of 
USNA in the United States. 


6 HIAS moved a small but undetermined number from Shanghai. Since the number 
is small, it is neglected in this table. 


’ This additional number of immigrants is based on a count of Jewish names on the 
manifests of ships entering United States ports. (See United States section, p. 750, 
TABLE 14, footnote 2.) 


8 This excludes the number assisted to return to Europe from Shanghai, reported to 
be 1,527 for the period March 1, 1946 to February 29, 1948. (See ‘‘Note on Statistics 
of Shanghai Emigration,” report of Charles Jordan, JDC representative in Far East, 
dated March 15, 1948, p. 766.) 


® From 15,000 to 25,000 Jews are reported to have entered France during 1947. 
A large but undetermined number of these were admitted on a temporary basis. 
However, a large part of even these were permitted to stay on in the country indefi- 
nitely. A statistical report of the PCIRO for the year ended June, 1948, (Office of 
Statistics and Operational Reports, Headquarters, Geneva) indicates (p. 29) that 
approximately 6,800 DPs went to France from the United States zone of Germany on 
temporary visas, almost all of whom subsequently continued on to Palestine. The 
larger part of these, perhaps 5,000, entered in the first half of the fiscal year, that is, 
in 1947. It may be guessed that of the 15,000 to 25,000 reported to have entered 
France in 1947, 10,000 to 20,000 were permanent immigrants. Of the 9,140 resettled 
a pepe ey ec bas avaree part, perdaps 6,000, was resettled in France, leaving 
about 3, resettled in other countries o urope. Therefore, the to 
may be between 13,000 and 23,000. % skeet 2 


10 This ae poems larger ae the detailed breakdown for Latin America 
given in the Latin American section (see p. 763), The latter gives only 2,497 for JDC 
and 4,049 for HIAS, a total of 6,546. However, the latter JDC figures are eae on 
earlier estimates of the agency and are probably less accurate than the summary 
figures in the present table. An undetermined number entered Argentina, Brazil and 
other Latin American countries independent of HIAS-JDC assistance. 
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1 A guess is that JDC moved about 500 Jews from Shanghai to Australia in 1947. 
(The Jordan report gives 908 as the figure for emigration from Shanghai to Australia 
es feseh 1, 1946 to February 29, 1948.) JDC also moved 900 from Europe to 
Ausiralia. 


2 This figure may be too high, since an estimate based on Australian sources (see 
section on Australia, p. 758) gives a total of only 3,540 for the entire period from the 
end of World War II through April 30, 1948. These sources cannot be adequately 
reconciled with JDC and HIAS figures. 


13 No information available at the time of writing. 


4 An estimate of 1,800 Jewish immigrants for 1947 is given by UN Migration 
Bulletin, No. 11, p. 24 and 1,866 by Rescue, HIAS Information Bulletin, May, 1948. 
The latter is also the official figure of the Immigration Branch of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. 


16 Subtracting those persons resettled and repatriated within Europe from this total, 
yields a figure of 64,000 to 71,000 for those resettled in overseas countries. 


The establishment of the state of Israel, on May 14, 1948, was 
the signal for a substantial immigration to that country. During the 
first six months of the year, from 35,000 to 40,000 Jews immigrated to 
Israel. In contrast, the rate of Jewish immigration to the United States 

fell from the previous year, approximately 9,000 Jews entering the 
country during that period. Over 6,300 Jews immigrated to Latin 
America, an increase over the previous year’s rate. The table that 
follows on p. 730 gives estimates of Jewish emigration from Europe 
and the Far East during January-June 1948. 


/ 
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_1 Not included in these estimates are DPs to whom JDC rendered technical as- 
sistance in connection with IRO mass resettlement schemes, numbering about 700. 
They also exclude 7,777 persons assisted in transit; chiefly to France, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia, 

2 Not included in this figure is a large number of arrivals who reccived various 
technical services from HIAS overseas, but proceeded on their own accord to the 
United States. 

3 JDC European Emigration Headquarters, Paris, Special Inter-Office Memo, No. 22, 
August 21, 1948, noted that the Jewish Agency moved 15,000 Jews to Palestine during 
this half-year period, for whom JDC paid emigration costs. 

JTA, Aug. 8, reported from Palestine that in the nine weeks after May 14, 25,000 
Jews immigrated. Still another JTA item, dated August 27, reported that 35,000 Jews 
immigrated between May 14 and July 16, 1948. The Herald-Tribune, Aug. 10, reported 
that 30,000 Jews immigrated in the period following May 14. From these and from 
other reports, it may be concluded that substantiallyover 25,000 Jews entered Palestine 
during the first half of 1948, perhaps 15,000 over that number. 

4 Several thousand more Jews probably arrived in the U.S. during the first half 
of 1948, other than those serviced in Europe by HIAS and JDC. Of these, an unde- 
termined number were non-immigrants. 

This additional number of immigrants is based on a count of Jewish names on the 
manifests of ships entering United States ports. (See United States section, p. 750, 
TABLE 14, footnote 2). 

5 It was reported that several thousand Jews, many of whom were transmigrants, 
entered France during this period unrecorded by JDC and HIAS. The rate of entry 
during this period was reported to have fallen from the 1,500—2,000 per month of the 
previous year. Of the total entrants, the number of permanent immigrants may have 
been between 4,000 and 9,000. 

6 Based on JDC European Headquarters, Paris, Inter-Office Memo, No. 22, August 
21, 1948. 

7 Interpolated from JDC report for first five months of 1948, giving a figure of 232. 

8 Based on HIAS inter-office report. 

9JTA, August 27, 1948, reports the entry of 3,782 Jews to Canada in the period 
April 1—-July 31, 1948. The Immigration Branch of the Canadian Department cf 
Mines and Resources gives 4,026 as the number of ‘‘Hebrew’’ immigrants during the 
first half of 1948. 

10 This figure includes immigrants to Canada, Europe, Africa and Asia. It is based 
on JDC European Headquarters, Inter-Office Memo, No. 22, August 21, 1948. 

1 To Australia and other countries. 

12 JDC inter-office table. 

13 Subtracting those persons resettled and repatriated within Europe from the total 
yields a figure of 56,400 to 61,900 for those resettled in overseas countries. 


THIRTY YEARS OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE} 


On December 17, 1917, the victorious British Army entered the 
gates of Jerusalem after subduing the southern section of Palestine. 
Thirty years later, on November 29, 1947, after thirty years of 
British rule, the United Nations recommended that an independent 
Jewish state be established. 

The first Jewish immigrants began filtering into Palestine about 
the time of the issuance of the Balfour Declaration in 1917, the 
country having been tightly sealed during the years of the war 


1 This survey is translated from the March, 1948 issue of Figures and 
Facts on the Yishuo and the Economy of Jewish Palestine, a monthly periodical 
published by the Statistical Division of the Jewish Agency. It con- 
cludes with Table 10 on pp. 742-43. 
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The first immigrants, the forerunners of the “Third Aliyah,” or 
wave of immigration, were American and Canadian Jews who came 
as volunteers with the Jewish Brigade of the British Army. However, 
not until two years after the conquest of Jerusalem, after innumerable 
difficult obstacles had been removed, did the rate of Jewish immi- 
gration begin to accelerate. The source of this immigration was 
chiefly Eastern Europe. During the three decades that followed 
(1917-47), approximately half a million Jews immigrated to Pales- 
tine; this figure is exclusive of the 30,000 refugees who, headed for 
Palestine, were either on the high seas or in camps in Cyprus at 
the end of 1947. The survey that follows is devoted to a statistical 
summary of this thirty-year period of Jewish immigration, con- 
stituting a complete era in Jewish history. 


Half a Million Immigrants 


In the thirty-year period under review, 497,000 Jews entered 
Palestine. These decades were characterized by alternating years 
of prosperity and depression. During some years, large numbers of 
Jews pressed for admission to Palestine, while in others the economic 
depression and crises in the Zionist movement reduced the pressure. 
Despite fluctuations, however, a progressively growing pressure ex- 
erted by Jews throughout the world seeking entry to Palestine was 
evident for the three decades. 

The immigration since 1919 is divided into three Aliyot.1 The 
“Third Aliyah,” consisting chiefly of halutzim (pioneers), took place 
from 1919 to 1923; the “Fourth Aliyah,” consisting of middle-class 
immigrants, mainly from Poland, took place from 1924 to 1931; and 
the “Fifth Aliyah,” composed in the main part of German refugees, 
was from 1932 on. The latter period may be divided into a number 
of sub-periods, one such sub-period beginning with the war, and 
continuing into 1948. From a political and economic point of view, 
each of these waves-of immigration reflects clearly marked periods 
in the history of the Yishuv proper and of the Zionist movement as 
a whole. Likewise, each period of immigration may be divided 
into sub-periods reflecting the particular conditions which prevailed 
in the country at that time. This is clearly shown in the following 
figures covering Jewish immigration during the thirty-year period. 


1 See graph on p. 744. 
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TABLE 3 
Pertops OF IMMIGRATION 
Year No. \ Per Cent 
** Third Aliyah” 
ieee rae rt eey ee oe eet roe ts — — 
OMS Sirens a ucee resent sane ne ee — —- 
LORY Pe a ees Se cos Rca Sys e has 1,806 0.4 
NOOO ier ale ceteris ec PORE FLEE 8,223 1.6 
MO 2c aren. each. dod Mie ASL ele a 8,294 Vat 
OZ ioe. oe nade Shire tee deck: Lives case 8,685 1.8 
N23 ieee er ered tats ktiee «bee 8,175 1.6 
Winidentified Sanlgke if. aiigenetas.95 1,000 0.2 
MOM ATV cota se a he Rae 36,183. hed 





“Fourth Aliyah” 





OD Gia Beet Ar LO Rak BES Fo 13,892 2.8 
RODS ren ase ers oe oe ah. Son ete rts 34,386 6.9 
OD G Aaah AEE SLES ISN RATE as, 13,855 2.8 
HORN tas hoes. we eee 3,034 0.6 
MODS Ree at: Sow Stee 24... Oi 2,178 0.4 
PO DOSER ec TAA EIER ANS CoS cee es 5,249 1 
LSS Ore aetats he CRE aa ea ees 4,944 1.0 
NO SIREETA.. SAY, CaCO a ea 8: 4,075 0.8 
Wrnidentified, FHVAI Se SoM 2,500 0.5 

EGTA a aia eae eee ut ctv he 84,113 16.9 


1 This estimate refers to immigrants who remained in the country illegally. 
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Unidentified 


TOTAL 


1 This estimate refers to immigrants who remained in the country illegally. 
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“Fifth Aliyah’? 














Illegal Immigration 


Re 
6.1 
8.5 
12.4 
6.0 
2.1 
2.6 
5.6 
8.0 


532 


Ad 
12 
0.8 
Lez 
2aS) 
2.6 


4.3 
3.8 


22.6 
100.0 


The many obstacles which the British administration placed in 
the way of immigration during almost every year of its rule, brought 
about the phenomenon of illegal immigration. This immigration, 
which actually began many years ago, took many routes and as- 
sumed varied forms. Jews who fled from oppression at a time when 
only one land in the world—Palestine—was prepared to welcome 
them, used every possible smeans to enter Palestine. Thousands of 
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Jewish tourists decided to settle permanently. Despite opposition by 
the government, thousands of other immigrants crossed the various 
borders of the country by clandestine methods. Many thousands were 
caught and detained in the islands of Mauritius and Cyprus, until 
such time as they would be permitted to come to Palestine. Many 
met death on the high seas in their desperate effort to immigrate. 

According to a reliable estimate, 125,000 immigrants—nearly one- 
quarter of the total number—entered the country illegally during 
the thirty-year period under review. (This figure does not include 
19,000 illegals who entered in the early part of 1948.) One-third of 
the illegals arrived during the “Fifth Aliyah” and the remainder 
during the war, at the very time when there were severe restrictions. 
Of the 125,000 illegals, 43,000 were apprehended by the British, 
but were subsequently permitted to remain in the country after an 
equivalent number of allowable immigration certificates was de- 
ducted; there were 16,000 located in refugee camps in Cyprus at the 
end of 1947; 4,500 were compelled to return to Germany (on the 
Exodus), and the remainder entered the country in various ways (as 
tourists, etc.) and were never registered. ! 


Categories of Immigrants 


Jewish immigration was governed by regulations which underwent 
periodical changes. Under these regulations the immigrants were 
divided into four categories: 1. ‘capitalists,’ who were allowed to 
enter in unlimited numbers if they could prove that they owned a 
certain amount of wealth (generally a thousand Palestinian pounds); 
2. workers, chiefly halutzim, who were admitted in accordance with 
the absorptive capacity of the country; 3. dependents, who came 
on the invitation of resident relatives, usually heads of families who 
brought their wives and children after having established permanent 
residence themselves; 4. students, especially those who came as 
part of the Youth Aliyah, an important category during the recent 
past. 

These categories were relevant until the introduction of the immi- 
gration decrees which set a politically motivated maximum to Jewish 
immigration (from 1938-39 on). But even afterward, the immigrants 


1 During the ‘First Aliyah’ (1882-1902), 25,000 immigrants had 
entered the country; and 40,000 entered during the “Second Aliyah” 
(1904-1914). 
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continued to fall into the same categories mentioned above, although 
they were subject to an arbitrary numerical ceiling which took no 
account of the absorptive capacity of the country, the capital in 
the possession of the immigrant and other similar economic factors. 

The following statistics cover 435,000 of the 497,000 immigrants 
who arrived during the period under review. There are no available 
details for the illegals, who could not register officially (the tourists, 
etc.). The following table presents the figures for the main categories 
of immigrants:! - 


TABLE 4 


CATEGORIES OF IMMIGRANTS 








Category No. Per Cent 
Giapitalists! fom cis ce «eer net 73,094 18.8 
WOR KGIS eine ps hon crow ec eee te Ria 180,377 46.3 
Hiller alse we cert vi oor 6 cg ne rea 29,065 7.4 
Dependents of Residents 042.) 69,999 18.0 
SUUIG ERS pei. hac ca IER ae 26,836 6.9 
(CMS esa cle itantc Aasracceo opines pees care rena 4,708 1:2 
IMiiscelkancousi tore ts eee ae 5,959) 1.4 

SODA. tia Gece eens eee aes 389,438 100.0 
Unidentified, and information 

lacking? Seyevist, SSE. ee 45,555 s 
SUMBIODAT wim cases tee eget 434,993 


2 The illegals and most of those for whom there are no available data fall chiefly 
into the category of workers. 


(‘The above analysis is based on the data in the possession of the 
Statistical Division of the Jewish Agency. This Division does not possess 
detailed information concerning those immigrants who traveled to Pales- 
tine by air or land. It also lacks detailed information concerning those 
tourists who were permitted by the government to settle in the country. 
There are estimated to be about 15,000 immigrants in the first category 
and 30,000 in the second. The heading ‘“‘Unidentified and information 
lacking”? refers in the main to these immigrants. ] 
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The Nationality and Community Allegiance of the Immigrants 


Full details are lacking regarding the countries of origin of the 
immigrants. However, the nationalities of the immigrants may be 
assumed in most cases to be identical with their countries of origin. 
The available data cover 411,000 immigrants; those regarding whom 
there are no data may be assumed to fall into the same groupings. 


TABLE 5 


NATIONALITY AND COMMUNITY ALLEGIANCE OF IMMIGRANTS 


Europe 
Nationality No. Per Cent 
PRUSti Ate eae es we Lio nese Datceh 10,785 2.6 
italyceg cercapde hat Sen One OO ETE ee Oe 0.4 
Bea LIA eerste gs eirs “thet obi s a lepe he ens 2 aevecs 2,609 0.6 
Bislgariar,, saa). oes erpeni-yo Serie elds 6,167 15 
KGMITIATIV oxen cis mete eee ee rele 46,183 11.3 
ELH ATICME 3 case etas nomics wie pei 1,071 0.3 
PADI PAT on ots tats Ansan =e la oe gtotetane ine 8,330 2.0 
VAIO OSIAVIA Dt Gone. cis gaa ays.'sto yeh peor nn 2,005 0.5 
(Gi S a, Pa eS be ee 8,419 2.0 
ifatvias ithuania®........ ated. «oi 1159533 3.8 
asians eet gaye teas an ore meter ee oy, = NST AIS) 38.4 
ZECHOSIOVAKIA snc. cere © cceceegenetae, shes 14,954 3.6 
EGAN CCM a irs 6c chee ciokt nisarete c cuseerens 1,075 0.3 
RUMANIA Pees. aus ODOR RIS 32,650 7.9 
RS Sa Rew hte huteccteycbonsecaie’ » 31,312 7.6 


)EHerRGOUNTEIES fo fis asa tie eee ab lo 2,426 0.5 
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Asia 
Nationality No. Per Cent 
Palestine si), 62.2 A EL. tee 3,681 0.9 
Syianeys MPAs CAISLISD, oehe HP Pont RoAeeee 746 0.2 
Drcrcpen Ah SpaA aE e SRE SI ESE eed 6,114 ile) 
Tran. PAL k Se, AE, LIZ 0.4 
Murkeyaee Ais EEE DEL. Et me 7,415 1.8 
WKS ialiale ee ee trees eet erie 15,154 3.8 
Other Asiatic Countries,.......... 525 0.1 
PNIMOLIC Ata Me cA, Opies dia Aree eee 9,168 Dp 
INTEC ity ORD ENERO LER Soc 1,316 0.3 
Statcless eset etae oe nea 8,820 Dal 
Wridemtitied es, t-nacc. eet kas eats 13,956 3.4 
ARGON Cewc, Seer! © cs eerCtOR as 411,756 100.0 
WetailswViissine se <4 44. asetalaedecne ve 2S,20i1 
GRAND TOPAT ont eee ee 434,993 
Community Allegiance No. Per Cent 
PNSIV KOM AZITIN Me ca: sire Voie a) ae yor sewers 355,117 86.7 
Mephardimliy. 6 slerecs Sacre eeteecace chore 27,724 6.6 
PEITIEIN CES iy. ac. cars dass tho hee Me Rettoecetone 15,430 3.8 
Other Communities 2. sents. stor 1923) 2.9 
i Rovy 0 RCE pees eee SeicS eo 410,194 100.0 
DctailspMissingyes. 6 = ees a 24,799 
TOTAL PO MOREY ave 434,993 


As indicated in the table above, over 50 per cent of all the immi- 
grants came from Poland, Germany and Austria. The proportion 
of immigrants from Germany was almost zero before 1933 when 
the Nazis came to power, but reached 25 per cent or over in every 
year from 1933 until the outbreak of World War II. Germany was 
thus raised to second place among the countries of origin of the 
immigrants. Conversely, the immigrants from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics comprised a third of all the immigrants from 
1919 to 1923, and a fourth from 1924 to 1931; subsequently, their 
number became minimal (1.5 per cent). 
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Sex, Age and Family Status 


An outstanding characteristic of the immigrants to Palestine was 
their youth. Over half of the immigrants (53 per cent) were from 
seventeen to thirty-five when they arrived. About 22 per cent were 
less than seventeen, about 12 per cent were between thirty-five and 
fifty, and only 12 per cent were over fifty. With the passage of the 
years, a change took place in this age structure; the mass immigration 
of refugees came to contain a larger proportion of the older age 
groups. The following details are based on data concerning the 
approximately 292,000 immigrants who arrived from 1928 to 1948. 
Statistical details for the earlier years are lacking. 


TABLE 6 


AGE DIsTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS 








Age Groupings No. Per Cent 
ANS Meee tery cricscue teane. Sreseca ohtiaite ares 14,602 5.0 
FO eet aes, oe eeee es eke ae eT 15,604 58) 
TOI Gis bg Reh Pees nee cen vee ee ROE 33,831 11.6 
iS Smee, enc one oe ere ohare 154,877 53.0 
SOKA Mie eA REEL Rh wate aMuneten tran 6 ou 14,879 Sv 
ASD O Bite tas et. cheloks . Soe re Rens es 21,056 12 
ESO Ol acre ae cdar Sree aiona cee, MEMES eens: = 18,856 6.5 
ET Oe cire ertiah crete cus eared: ace aden cis, 11,657 4.0 
VMANGCOVER< 6 404.5 45 an cctorteete + + ns 3,517 2 
(Winrclemtihed nae Ss ccs rete = Gas 3,079 fi 

PROTA 2 GaN tae. chee Le 291,958 100.0 
WDetailsiaaissin Gey. oy) yaieleb-eekake cial ~ teu 143,035 

SUM MU OTAL ro ckevenele bie, oust uote 434,993 


The number of male immigrants was always larger than that of 
the female. Of the 391,000 immigrants for whom we have data, 
207,000, or 52.8 per cent, were males, and 184,000, or 47.2 per cent, 
were females. 

The following table gives the family status of the immigrants: 
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TABLE 7 


Famity Sratus OF IMMIGRANTS 








Family Status No. Per Cent 
Bachelors, unmarried women....... 118,888 Shily 
INartiedssnorchildrentyr.. (ya. aren 36,648 9.6 
Headsioftamilies. 0.465.005 ssn: 138,860 36.5 
@ihaldrensunden 1/2. ear ee 86,293 2207) 

Totalaas .4% be Dawe a 380,689 100.0 
Metailsylacking syicrt eeets sem cee ee 54,304 

Grand@lotal Sem oe eer 434,993 


In sum, 75,193 families entered the country, a large majority 
(about 55 per cent) consisting of two members, that is, young persons 
who married shortly before immigrating, as is evident from the 
following table. 


TABLE 8 


Size oF FAmILies OF IMMIGRANTS 





Size of Family No. Per Cent 
DEDEKSODSS a6 ergs. ee oe AMEN ee 41,104 ; 54.7 
3 AS sg er eat prema e te.) Lida 15,880 21.1 
4 1 bec 6 Ce Meyer Gene teen 9,489 12.6 
5 se MMe p28 oh os a3, <. eee Mee 4,475 6.0 
6 Se i ice ae eel RE A eee Dees 3.0 
7 Ea Stet 3 Ce REM SME LORE are O52 2.6 

SROTAL ikea cass > ck Ga 75,193 100.0 


Occupation of Immigrants 


The data for the occupations of the immigrants are unfortunately 
inadequate, since the registration offices at the ports of entry were 
not sufficiently careful to secure accurate information on the immi- 
grants’ occupation before their arrival. Nevertheless, even these 
partial statistics are of considerable interest, since they reflect the 
occupational pattern of the Jews in their countries of origin. 
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TABLE 9 


OccuPaATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 





Occupation No. Per Cent 
In training for and in agriculture.... 20,049 14.9 
Industry Sc @rattsa. 2. say eee 48,335 36.1 
Prades. Visors seein eeeete ree 16,852 12.6 
[oivellG tb efor: ance Cmte atin aie enetoticy ia care 8,953 6.7 
BBranspoktesmt nrc avin ie suyteotee sae 1,821 LS 
MDeralyProlessiOus ss evary teaee Nee hetes 13,305 O59 
Wihitercollariworkers: =... ee oe 5,624 4.2 
(CUS ed, Soi cae SEA NAF SO RCN a? CRP AERA A 2,089 1.6 
Winskitled“laborers <2 6). . yee e ee ee 172037 12.7 

ROT Alor tet eters tice case etna 134,065 100.0 


Most of those who appear under the heading of farmers and 
unskilled workers were “pioneers”? who underwent a period of 
agricultural or other training before immigrating to Palestine from 
the countries where they then resided and therefore registered 
agriculture as their occupation. However, as a matter of fact, they 
should not really be regarded as having been farmers at the time 
of their arrival, even though with the passage of time the large 
majority did turn to agriculture in Palestine. 


Immigration in 1947 | 


° 


In 1947, 21,500 Jewish immigrants reached Palestine, as com- 
pared with 17,800 in 1946, 12,800 in 1945, and 14,500 in 1944. 
The size of this number, which exceeded the limits of the monthly 
quota of 1,500, resulted from the immigration of Cyprus refugees 
who were permitted to immigrate in advance of their turn. 

Of the 21,500 immigrants, 7,290 entered in the normal manner 
on the basis of permits granted them in the countries of their last 
residence, mainly in Europe; 8,629 were brought from Cyprus on 
the basis of monthly quotas of 750; 4,723 were brought ‘from Cyprus 
on advance quotas for the year 1948, and 900 illegal immigrants 
succeeded in entering the country without apprehension by the 
authorities. 
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The following table, which presents the national composition of 
Jewish immigrants to Palestine during 1947, covers the 19,702 
immigrants registered in the immigration offices of the Jewish 
Agency: 


TABLE 10 


NATIONALITY, COMMUNAL AND AGE DisTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS 
Durine 1947 


Division According to National Origin 





Nationality of Immigrants No. Per Cent 
MEG Laut Clean ive for, ats ie ea eens Ree Heit 39:5 
RUIN AI AY "5 cuore aie where 210) aponate eaves 4,746 24.1 
MUA A Ys et ere oes ears Sacer ete 2,366 12.0 
G@zechoslovakiayine. ses see fee ee ADT 10.5 
Briglandarrae. 1. seenoet etre: ot iene 589 3.0 
ATTICA TPM car eels. SORE. ae 322 1.6 
Germany eas So see ak. eae 321 1.6 
Initthuaniay atvialil: . a. ase oy) 1.6 
Other European Countries......... 159 0.8 
GrCCCERH Uh UATE Sek eens 126 0.6 
Various Asiatic Countries.......... 102 0.5 
PAUISUET Ai oti act )aj. 930s 02a) oP 98 0.5 
Aitalhyewe erator shave sane ciate etna erat © oH 0.5 
Bel inna erate oats «erasers, Fest suckers 91 0.5 
PAN CLC AGB! tienen a. cyt, tare Ol secre lee 68 0.3 
NAUIP OSIAVI AIS cir rie 6 Cnt ee Aic oe 52 0.3 
Pave, pei Rete a. Sheth Meee 52 9.3 
Elollamals Wasentel: Rete: oR te 50 0.3 
Stateless or Nationality Unknown... 302 5 

AKGRIN ESS ae ns ee eee 19,702 100.0 


Communities - No. Per Cent 
Ashkenazi... Ruedas. coe cent 19,102 97.0 
Sepharcdinayee eee. oan, eae 526 Dal 


Other Eastern Communities........ 74 0.3 
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Division According to Age 


Age No. Per Cent 
OP EN ee Be eneeeteh- 1,223 6.2 
BO AG GeIG ceo Sa tet Be: See ee 408 Zall 

OF UG co eect Ne ee oe ce he 2,656 1325 

10 tie A Oo EE eee, A srermaen cael 3,689 BST 

OA PAS ES SRS, ok Sete =. — ees Se Sena eee 4,303 BAS) 

PATE CLV ICR Sra, tt (Cs - Os aR NONE 2,328 11.8 

SiN i ar ee eae Seng a, . Gi SRD Saree 1,478 Te 

BOAO cin wes wh Re SOT be eee 963 4.9 

A SO rtgsrcmoraautes « sgcksy cols. een 1,065 5.4 

SU See core: Se Sad Be. aia 1,581 8.0 

Wnidentified:... .. o. fac cee was hs ce 8 


IMMIGRATION, JANUARY-JUNE, 1948 


With the proclamation of the state of Israel on May 14, immi- 
grants entered on an increasing scale. Between May 14 and July 16, 
35,000 immigrants were reported to have entered. At a meeting 
of the General Zionist Council late in August, the Israel Immigration 
Minister reported that 56,000 immigrants had arrived in Israel since 
January, of whom 33,000 had arrived after May 15.? Thus, it is 
likely that from 35,000 to 40,000 Jews entered the country during the 
first half of 1948. 

The future immigration goal of the state of Israel, according 
to an official Immigration Ministry announcement, was to be 
120,000 annually, at the rate of 10,000 per month. Of this number, 
the first immigrants were to be the 12,000 Jews still on Cyprus and 
100,000 in the displaced persons camps in Europe. 


1 FTA, August 27, 1948. 
2 Reuters, August 28, 1948. On October 1, a Jewish Agency official 
stated that 11,000 immigrants entered in September alone (774A, 


October 2, 1948). 
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UNITED STATES 


General and Jewish Immigration, 1933-1948* 


According to annual reports of the United States Immigration 
Service, during the ten year period from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1943, 165,756 Jewish immigrants and 52,406 Jewish non-immigrants 
were admitted to the United States from all countries, the total 
of these two groups being 218,162. During the war period Jewish 
immigration was very low, since it was virtually impossible for Jews 
to leave Europe. 

After World War IJ, Jewish immigration increased, though at a 
far slower rate than non-Jewish immigration. Thus, in the fiscal 
years 1946 and 1947, the general immigration jumped to 108,721 
and 147,292 respectively, a level considerably higher than in any 
year since 1930, while Jewish immigration in the 1947 calendar 
year was less than 25,000—a figure less than three-fifths that of the 
previous peak (1939); at the time of writing the record for 1948 was 
expected to be lesss than half of the peak year, when 43,450 Jewish 
immigrants were admitted. 


TABLE 11 


JewtsH ImmMicRATION INTO THE Unirep States, 1946-47 











ADMISSIONS 
ve a a =, ey | E Py ihe Beercecco jews 
Year | Total! | Jews? #5 Total 
= | = = ==> = 
UO4AG EE ice hoes: | 108,721 | 13,000-14,000 | 11.9-12.9 
1947 + | 147,292 | 23,000—25,000 | 15.6-16.9 
| 





1 On fiscal year basis, July i to June 30. 
2 On calendar year hasis, January 1 to December 31. 
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Characteristics of General Immigration to the U. S., January, 1947— 
June, 1948 


During the fiscal year 1947 (July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947), 
147,292 aliens entered the United States as permanent immigrants, 
of whom 70,071 entered under quotas, chiefly of the Northern and 
Western European countries. The total number of non-quota immi- 
grants was 76,591.? 


Although 70,071 was the highest number of quota immigrants per 
year since 1930-1931, only 46 per cent of the total of all allowable 
quotas of 153,929 was filled. Northern and Western European 
countries and Germany filled only 37 per cent of their allowable 
quotas of 125,853, while Southern and Eastern European countries 
filled 89 per cent of their allowable quotas of 24,648. Among the 
countries which practically exhausted their quotas were: Belgium, 
France, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 


Table 12 gives comparative figures for the fiscal year 1947, covering 
total immigration, quota immigration and DP immigration.* 


1 Estimates of general immigration for fiscal year 1947 come from 
Krichevsky, Gertrude, “Immigration and Emigration—Fiscal Year 
1947,” Monthly Review, Immigration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, Jan. 1948, pp. 82-88. 

> Consisting of 35,000 natives of the Western Hemisphere, chiefly 
Canada; 25,736 war brides; 13,003 relatives of United States citizens; 
1,870 professors, ministers and their families and 673 others. 

* More complete information concerning immigration to the United 
States, on the basis of statistics supplied by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, has been made available as the Year Book goes to press, 
too late for inclusion in this volume. 
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The above table illustrates important characteristics of general and 
DP immigration during the period. Of the total of 96,865 aliens, 
quota and non-quota, who entered from Europe, only 19,752 (20.3%) 
were DPs. This indicates the inability of substantial numbers of 
DPs to enter under quota restrictions despite President Truman’s 
Executive Order of December 22, 1945. The German quota of 
25,957 was only partially filled by 13,662 quota immigrants (and 
14,674 quota and non-quota immigrants, or 56.5% of the allowable 
quota). Slightly over half of the German immigrants (7,827 or 53.3% 
of the total German immigration) were DPs. 


Viewing the DP immigrants as a group, the following was their 
distribution by quota country: 39.2% Germany; 32.4% Poland; 
27.3% other European countries, and 1.1% non-European countries. 


During July 1, 1947—December 31, 1947 (the first half of the 
fiscal year, 1948),! a total of 88,307 immigrants entered the country, 
of whom 45,250 were quota and 43,057 non-quota.? Quota immi- 
gration was divided up among the various quota countries as follows: 


1 Based on Interpreter Release, August 6, 1948; summarizes data secured 
from Immigration and Naturalization Service. Adequate statistics for 
the second half of the fiscal year, 1948 (January 1, 1948—June 30, 1948) 
were not available at the time of writing. 

*Of the non-quota, 20,601 were natives of non-quota countries 
(Western Hemisphere), 16,903 wives of United States citizens, 337 
unmarried children of citizens, and the rest wives and children of natives 
of non-quota countries, ministers and professors, and other categories 
of non-quota immigrants. 
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TABLE 13 


Quora ImmicRATION, First Harr FiscaAL YEAR 1948 


Country No. of Quota 


Immigrants 

NS cede kin sd Omtwal abasic et oe Weil hoe) old aes ari tig d aay ee 11,030 
(Ciena eefoWieds otic tiles © el ME hte amis elles eect rere Gea ae erate gee oh rama Ba 9,810 
gee Fearn chee geet Crees, He eel ee at ogee re SERRE OS PR te: | oie 3,273 
Mi Gaal pete Recess ch hr chsesces ee e-a SU 4 -<tyrgpettdnoe st soo Cie Sena TSR tice o eRe ale 2,832 
Olan aerating hot ees Beir rn ee eee 2,794 
lollazicleege eat or Sree Saat Re fae unre Sse ea S Uedt ais Ge Mod be 1,482 
Raa CORB He et nay ys te et ates) obs. ce  Caaede sbteat ee hee beaten ora nein 1,334 
OZECHOSIOVAKIA omit ie wee a ee eter clit ee ee ea 15225 
ANUGIONE) phe. sgh d.oa cia! OCONEE RR EEE Rascal a Co ae 794 
AUG AGE gee NAS oh IAC SE Paxson.» ith oS ie rey Ee tetas en dh taeae hous atone ace 388 
HRCHIY AI ae ete ee ae Sh rete TPM nate eee ete en cae ee ea 189 
IeliitAniaMe scm nt eRe tas AAA’. ed Sen tee coer Oe eS 223 
AULA re esis aice ome ks hie rove ea sad akie. calc eee Mee. bey oe 9 AS 118 

BR ODAT aay bs sheen mee EIS ch TAN) Soa ee ee 45,250 


Jewish Immigration, May 1946—Fune 30, 1948 


It is difficult to piece together accurately the size and pattern of 
Jewish immigration during the past two years. Since the United 
States immigration authorities ceased keeping statistics on the 
religion of immigrants after 1943, the best that can be done is to 
be guided by the estimates of the Jewish voluntary immigrant 
service agencies.! 

Table 14? gives the estimated numbers of Jews who entered the 
U. S. as DPs and refugees under the Truman Directive from May, 


1946, through June, 1948.° 


1 Jt should be stressed, however, that these agencies have information 
chiefly on immigrants serviced by them. Although it is probably true 
that this information covers most of the Jewish immigrants from Europe, 
it is also likely that many Jews immigrated without resorting to the 
assistance of these agencies. It is also probable that a small number 
of immigrants figure in the statistics of more than one agency. Another 
difficulty is that the Jewish agencies lack various other types of precise 
data, such as, breakdown of the Jewish immigrants by categories ac- 
cording to quota, non-quota and non-immigrant. 

2 Computed by the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
on the basis of data supplied by Jewish operating agencies: HIAS, JDC, 
European Jewish Children’s Association and Vaad Hatzala. 

3 The figures for June, 1948 are tentative. 
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1 The figures in these columns are from several sources: (a2) The DPs recorded as de- 
parting from the Bremerhaven port of exit by the two major (JDC and HIAS) and 
two minor (European Jewish Children’s Association and the Vaad Hatzala) Jew- 
ish voluntary agencies. The Bremerhaven records provide a close approximation 
to the total Jewish DP movement to the United States, since virtually all Jewish DPs 
departed by way of Bremerhaven. The Bremerhaven departures (columns III, IV, V, 
VI, VII) were virtually all DPs, and the DPs were virtually all immigrant arrivals 
(that is, not visitors, transits, etc.). (b) The number of Shanghai refugees recorded by 
JDC as departing for the United States. (Although HIAS had performed some services 
for these refugees, JDC had assumed responsibility for their departures). Although 
the Truman Directive became effective December 22, 1945, the actual movement of 
DPs first became meaningful in May, 1946. 

2 The figures in columns ]II and VI11] represent Jews recorded by the various im- 
migrant service agencies in Europe or the Far East as departures for the United States. 
Virtually all of these were permanent immigrants. However, considerable numbers of 
Jews departed from Europe for the United States without the assistance of the agencies. 
Part of these were met by HIAS and USNA and rendered various services on arrival 
at the ports of the United States. A very rough method of arriving at an estimate of 
the numbers in this category has been made by HIAS, whose port and dock workers 
have made a practice of counting the Jewish-sounding names of the manifests of boats— 
other than those especially chartered for the transportation of DPs—arriving at 
American ports. These estimates are available for 1946 (10,670), 1947 (14,380), and 
the first half of 1948 (5,630). The margin of error in these estimates is probably large, 
since many names considered Jewish may not be so, and vice versa. Moreover, part 
of the resulting figures—an estimate is 10 to 20 per cent—represents non-immigrants 
(visitors, transits, etc.) lt may therefore be estimated, very roughly, that the addi- 
tional immigrants for the period were: 


We Gs imio ir btec:c 8,540-9,600 
HEWES oot ah a3 11,500-12,940 
First half of 1948)... 3.3... 5,070—-5,510 


These figures are included in column IX, labelled ‘‘Other.” 

3 Based on boat-by-boat reports gathered by JDC and USNA, and compiled by 
IOS of CJFWF in a study published late in 1948. 

4As reported by the steamship companies, the total general arrivals, including 
Jewish, from Bremerhaven during the period May 1946 to July 31, 1948 was 35,393, 
of whom 6,303 were American citizens and 29,090 aliens. A study of the records of 
the steamship companies indicates that the JDC paid for the transportation of 7,730, 
HIAS for 4,835, Vaad Hatzala 46—a total of 12,611. In addition. the American Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children serviced the immigration of 2,281 children, 
of whom 1,002 were Jewish. Probably a small number of the 489 political refugees 
brought over by the International Rescue and Relief Committee, were also Jews. The 
records of the steamship companies also list 11,123 persons whose passage was paid 
for in the United States by private persons (prepaid passage). A small number of 
these were probably Jews. It is thus fair to assume that Jewish immigration from 
Bremerhaven totaled approximately 13,600, plus an undetermined but probably small 
number of others. This figure, which also covers the month of July, resembles and 
therefore, confirms the estimate of approximately 13,600 in TABLE 14. (Based on 
HIAS statistical report from Bremen, dated July 31, 1948.) 


The total number of visas issued to DPs between March 31, 1946 
and April 30, 1948, under the Truman Directive, was 34,365, of 
which 22,747 were issued to Jews.1 The figure of 22,747 exceeds 


1 These were the figures given in a letter dated August 17, 1948, from 
Senator Warren Austin to the Secretary-General of the UN, as one of 
the answers to a series of questions posed to the various delegations by 
the Security Council. They appeared in Security Council Document 


$976, August 18, 1948. 
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by several thousand the estimates given in Table 14 of 13,620 for 
Jewish DPs arriving from Bremerhaven and 6,310 Jewish refugees 
arriving from Shanghai—or a total of 19,930—during the period 
May, 1947~June 30, 1948. The discrepancy is explained partly by 
the fact that the larger figure refers to visas issued, while the smaller 
covers only actual arrivals. 

Thus, approximately two thirds of all visas issued under the 
Truman Directive went to Jews. The reason for this high proportion 
is that most visas were issued to persons of German birth entering on 
the German quota of 25,957. Since the entry of enemy aliens was 
prohibited during the period of the Directive, and the only persons 
born in Germany who were eligible to fill the large German quota 
were those who had not borne arms against the United States or its 
allies, very few non-Jewish Germans could meet the quota require- 
ments. ‘The German quota was thus largely used by Jews, in addition 
to a small number of others who had survived the German concen- 
tration camps. (In fact, too few German Jews had survived to fill the 
German quota, and in 1947, only 53 per cent of the German quota 
was used to allow 13,662 quota immigrants to enter the United 
States out of a possible 25,957.) Polish DPs, on the other hand, met 
with much greater difficulties due to the smaller Polish quota of 6,524. 

Although precise data on the number of visas granted to Jewish 
DPs on the various quotas are not available, it is probable that a 
substantial proportion were granted on the German quota, and the 
next largest number on the Polish quota. 

This is borne out in an analysis made by USNA of 3,296 DPs 
serviced by it during 1947.2 These were distributed as follows among 
the various quotas: 


TABLE 15 
DPs Servicep sy USNA, 1947 
Country No. Per Cent 
Germanys: 0) te ee ee ee 1,589 41.0 
Roland wae ctor ee tees ieee ee 1,415 36.5 
(Czechoslovakianes te ae eee 416 1087 
FNUSUIT A cae hactene ne eh oe Sete oS eee eae 161 4.2 
RUSS AA Oe Bites. Seery re meat le retro te 108 2.8 
Hiingary?s....1 J20Rs, Dalai at & 81 Za 
RUM ANI Aree ae oh eae ae ee eee Sy 1.0 
Nugoslaviar seccpryee sities tea mee 21 0.5 


bithwania® 2... ee eee 17 0.4 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


It has not been possible to prepare an adequate country-by-country 
table of European Jewish migration. 

The table below gives only the number of Jewish immigrants 
assisted to resettle in Europe as a whole by HIAS and JDC during 
1947 and the first half of 1948.1 


TABLE 18 


JewisH RESETTLEMENT WITHIN Europe, JAN., 1947-JuNnE, 1948 
(CuteFLy TO WESTERN EvROPE) 





VOC wees] LAS Total 

(EES DEPRES RS 4,929 4,210 9,139 

First half 0.1948)... ece!ays ascies em ntohe: 1,785 656 2,441 
Por ar In eich) PR eR 4 4,866 11,5802 


1 From a table of the Institute of Overseas Studies, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, prepared on the basis of HIAS and JDC reports. 

2 From July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948, according to PCIRO,a total of 205,000 refugees 
and DPs were resettled in Western Europe (Prep. Com. No. 145, Press Release No. 
507, August 24, 1948). 


The major country of Jewish immigration within Europe after the 
end of the war was France. During 1946, some 10,000 Jews filtered 
into the country from the American zone in Germany and Austria, 
and from Poland. Several hundreds more, including about 500 chil- 
dren from Poland, reached France during the last month of the year 
and in the first two months of 1947. Beginning with March, 1947, 
the influx grew and reached a height of from 1,500 to 2,000 monthly 


1 Substantial general immigration to the various Western European 
countries took place during the period under review. However, Jewish 
immigration to these countries for the purpose of permanent resettlement 
was small. A large part of the intra-European migration, particularly 
to France-Italy, was a transit movement to overseas countries. Un- 
fortunately, it is difficult to tell from the statistics of the voluntary Jewish 
migration agencies, HIAS and JDC, what part of the migrants were 
permanent settlers and what part were in transit, either officially or un- 
officially, to overseas countries. In addition, it is likely that many more 
Jews migrated into the various Western European countries without 
availing themselves of the services of these agencies. 
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in the latter part of the year.! It fell off once more in the first half 
of 1948. In sum, it is estimated that between 15,000 and 25,000 Jews 
immigrated to France during 1947 and between 5,000 and 10,000 in 
the first half of 1948.2 Some of these immigrants undoubtedly stayed 
in France only long enough to find means of migrating to Palestine 
or some other overseas country. How large a part this was could not 
be estimated at the time of writing. A guess as to those who remain 
for permanent resettlement would be 10,000 to 20,000 in 1947, and 
4,000 to 9,000 in the first half of 1948.8 

Few Jews entered Belgium during 1947 and the early months of 
1948. Most of the Jewish refugees in Belgium, estimated at about 
6,000, had entered during the war. Some 15,000 refugees were 
registered with the Belgian Jewish Welfare agencies in the early 
part of 1946. However, several thousands of these refugees were 
reported to have left for Palestine during 1946 and afterwards.* 
Part of the remainder were awaiting opportunities to migrate over- 
seas. No information was available at the time of writing on the 
number of Jewish immigrants in 1947. This number was probably 
small. From January through July, 1948, 896 Jews were reported 
to have entered and 228 to have left.° 

Five hundred youths were admitted to Holland under a special 
scheme arranged with the government by local Jewish organizations. ® 
Some 400 Jews entered Holland during 1947 under a government- 
sponsored scheme for bringing over 8,000 skilled DP workers. This 


1 FDC Review, May 23, 1947; FTA, March 1, 1948. 

* Estimate of Institute of Overseas Studies, CJFWJ, September 2, 
1948, contained in an inter-office study. 

’ During the period under review, France admitted hundreds of 
thousands of non-Jewish immigrants, a large part being Italian laborers. 
During the first year of PCIRO operations, from July 1, 1947 to June 
30, 1948, it admitted 16,216 refugees and DPs, falling considerably 
short of the target of 40,000 fixed for it by the PCIRO. 

4 FDC Review, May 23, 1947. In the period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 
1948, Belgium received 19,147 general refugees and DPs (chiefly miners), 
thus falling considerably short of the quota of 58,000 assigned it by 
PCIRO for the period. 

5 See article on Belgium, p. 325. Of the 896 entrants, 278 came from 
Rumania, 177 from Czechoslovakia, 152 from Germany and 130 from 
Poland. JDC reported a waiting list for emigration from Belgium of 
3,172 and HIAS a waiting list of 4,019. 

§ Bulletin of South African ORT-OXE, January, 1948. The total number 
of refugees and DPs admitted under the Netherlands agreement with 
PCIRO from July, 1947 to June 30, 1948 was 3,488. The quota assigned 
to Holland by PCIRO for this period had been 7,000. 
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immigration was offset by an even larger emigration of Jews during 
the same period. Holland-HIAS reported 532 Jewish emigrants, 
459 of whom went to the United States. (Holland-HIAS report, 
Jan., 1948.) 

Norway had 1,500 Jews when it was first invaded by the Nazis in 
1940. Of these, some 800 were deported and exterminated; 700 were 
smuggled into Sweden and survived. After the liberation, the latter 
returned to Norway. In the fall of 1946, the Norwegian government 
was approached with a project for resettling 400 Jews from the DP 
camps in Germany and from Poland. Subsequently, the plan was 
changed and it was decided to bring all 600 from Germany. A 
special Norwegian mission, assisted by JDC and UNRRA, visited 
the DP camps and selected about 400 Jews of various occupational 
skills. The remaining 200 were to be selected subsequently. ’ 

During 1947-48, numbers of Jews were able to enter Sweden as 
transmigrants, as relatives of Swedish residents, and as skilled 
workers. The government had established a transit quota of 400 for 
Jews, which was liberally interpreted to permit the persons concerned 
to remain in the country until such time as they were able to migrate 
elsewhere. Under this arrangement, some 280 persons had arrived 
during 1947-48, of whom only about 25 had been able to continue 
their travels overseas. Nearly 1,000 Jews (including families) were 
admitted to the country as skilled laborers during the autumn of 
1947 and spring of 1948. These came especially from the DP camps 
and from Poland. A small number of Jews were admitted as relatives 
of Swedish residents. ® 

During the same period, a considerable Jewish emigration from 
Sweden also took place, especially of the Jews rescued from the 
German concentration camps towards the close of the war (who 
comprised approximately 1,000 men and 6,000 women).? During 


7 FDC Review, July 18, 1948. 

8 PCIRO reported the admission to Sweden of 1,943 refugees and 
DPs between July 1, 1947 and June 30, 1948. In addition, Sweden had 
signed bilateral agreements with various European countries for the 
admission of workers of various skills, about 2,100 from Italy, about 650 
families from Hungary, etc. (Jnternational Labor Review, January-Feb- 
ruary, 1948). 

® Shortly before the close of the war a large number of Jews of various 
nationalities—Eastern European as well as French and Dutch—had 
been rescued from German concentration camps and brought to Sweden. 
Almost all of the French and Dutch Jews were repatriated after the 
close of the war, or emigrated to overseas countries. Several thousands 
of the others still remained in the country at the time of writing. 
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1947, the Swedish Jewish community, with the co-operation of HIAS 
and JDC, assisted 1,339 Jews in emigrating (459 to the United States, 
182 to France—ultimately headed for Palestine—61 directly to 
Palestine, 59 to Australia, 46 to England, etc.). During the first 
half of 1948, those assisted to emigrate numbered approximately 
630 (213 to the United States, 118 to Palestine, etc.).1° 

Some 4,000 immigrants, many of whom were Jews, arrived in 
England during 1947 under a Distressed Relatives scheme. Some 
33,000 DPs were brought over, chiefly from the British zone of 
Germany, under a voluntary labor scheme. Among these, there 
were reportedly no Jews. However, an undetermined number of 
Jews from other parts of Europe were granted permits to settle and 
to engage in certain assigned occupations. Part of these were Jewish 
female refugees, coming chiefly from Sweden, who entered as 
domestics. (Many of the latter, finding the occupation distasteful, 
returned to their country of origin.) 

In addition, a considerable number of Jewish children were 
admitted. Likewise, late in 1946 and early in 1947, some 700 Polish 
Jewish soldiers were admitted (with their families) along with con- 
tingents of the Anders’ Polish army that had been stationed in Italy." 
(Report for 1947 of HIAS office in England.) 

One hundred refugee orphans from Eastern Europe were resettled 


in Ireland after the war, under the auspices of the Rabbi’s Emergency 
Relief Council. }? 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Australia 


According to the Australian Department of Information, 31,950 
permanent immigrants arrived in the country in 1947, of whom 
22,997 were British, 794 American, 1,500 Polish and 1,400 Greek." 


© For a more detailed account of Swedish Jewish migration, see 
article on Sweden, p. 320. 

4 JDC reported the entry of 227 Jews for the period January to May, 
1948. The United Kingdom received more non-Jewish refugees and 
DPs than any other country. The PCIRO reported 69,788 for the 


period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948, mostly from the British zone of 
occupation. 


2 FTA May 10, 1948. 

‘8 Under its arrangement with PCIRO, Australia was to receive 8,800 
refugees and DPs during the operational year July 1, 1947 to June 30, 
1948. By March 31, 1948, it had received 3,600. 
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During the first six months of 1948, according to a statement of the 
Minister of Immigration, Arthur A. Calwell, 27,441 new settlers had 
arrived, chiefly British.’ Of the immigrants who arrived between 
July 1, 1947 and June 30, 1948, 5,632 were refugees and DPs. 


Of the Jews admitted to Australia after the end of World War II, 
most entered under the government’s liberally interpreted close 
relatives scheme. More recently, a number of non-relatives were 
admitted, on the basis of guarantees provided by the Federation of 
Australian Jewish Welfare Societies. None were reported to have 
entered under the “‘group’’ resettlement arrangement with PCIRO. 


According to figures presented by Minister Calwell to the Aus- 
tralian House of Representatives in March, 1947, as of that month, 
2,023 Jews had been admitted to the country since the end of World 
War IU, of whom 1,115 came from Europe, 781 from Shanghai 
and 37 from Manila. The Australian Jewish Welfare Society 
reported that for the year beginning May 1, 1947 and ending April 
30, 1948, it had recorded the entry of 1,416 Jews by boat and 102 
by air. Thus, the number of Jewish immigrants from the end of 
World War II to April 30, 1948, probably totaled a little over 
3,540.2 Of this total, approximately 2,600 came from Europe, 900 
from Shanghai and 40 from Manila.* 


Canada 


The major source of Canadian immigration after World War IT, 
as in previous years, was the United Kingdom. This is indicated in 
Table 18, giving immigration figures for 1946, 1947 and the first 
half of 1948. The category ‘‘Other Races” in this table covers chiefly 
immigrations from the Eastern European countries, including Jews 
(‘Hebrews’) originating in those countries. The official statistics 
of the Immigration Branch of the government include the special 
classification ‘‘Hebrews” only for Jews of Central and Eastern 
European origin, but not for British or other Jews who immigrated 
into the country. 


1 Australian News Summary, August 9, 1948. 

2 There is a gap in these estimates for immigration during March- 
April 1947. 

3To these figures should probably be added a small number of 
Jewish immigrants who entered without the assistance of any of the 
Jewish welfare agencies, and who do not therefore figure in their records. 
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TABLE 19 


ImMiGRATION TO CANADA, JAN., 1946—JuNeE, 1948! 





] 
1946 1947 Jan.—June, 1948 























United Gaga meth ‘ , i ‘ | 48,190 35,839 21,468 
jlreland. . ; 5. eiheom ne 3,218 2,908 . 2,003 
“United States... a, an 11,469 9,440 3,580 : 
Rye ieercandiVesie ans | ie 'e oe 
European Races:.-5 «2... 5,633 5,482 8,319 
one Races? nee see alee 7 3,209 10,458 21,908 
Hebrews (included in / ' 
“@thentRaccs:)igapriercaee doit 1,866 4,026 
Motaltyrr aan tok ba 1 3719 Ani 64,127 ive 21,908 ie 














1 Based on report of Statistical Unit, ]mmigration Branch, Department of Mines 
‘and Resources; Statement for Calendar Year 1947 and for Jan. 1-June 30; 1948. 

2 Poles—S65 (1946), 2,610 (1947), 4,846 (first half of 1948); Ruthenians—114 (1946), 
2,044 (1947), 4,075 (first half of 1948); Lithuanians—i9 (1946), 1,273 (1947), 1,916 
(first half of 1948); Greeks, Letts, Russians, etc. 


Of the total immigrants admitted during 1947 and the first half 
of 1948, 30,785 were displaced persons. Immigrants who arrived 
in group movements in response to requests of Canadian industrial 
concerns totaled 18,717, including farmers, woodworkers, textile 
operatives, domestic servants and workers for the garment, rail- 
road, construction, mining and foundry industries.! 

TABLE 14 indicates that of the 3,209 immigrants of ‘““Other Races” 
in 1946, 1,517 were Jews; of the 10,458 in 1947, 1,866 were Jews, 
and of the 21,908 in the first half of 1948, 4,026 were Jews. Thus, 
exclusive of the Jews of British or other origin who may have 
entered the country, the number of Jewish immigrants from Central 
and Eastern Europe totaled 7,409 for the two and one-half year 
period.” 


1 The Christian Science Monitor, September 7, 1948. 

* Figures for Jewish immigration in earlier years were: 1944 (238), 
1945 (93), and 1946 (1,345). (Congress Bulletin, Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, Montreal, October 7, 1948, p. 6.) 
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Hundreds of the Jewish immigrants were admitted under an 
industrial scheme sponsored by the government in co-operation with 
the garment industry, the garment workers unions, the Canadian 
Jewish Congress and the Jewish Immigrants’ Aid Society of Canada. 
A parallel project for furriers was under way. Smaller numbers of 
Jews were admitted as woodworkers, teachers and domestics. In 
addition, as of July 1948, 700 Jewish orphans were admitted under 
an agreement arrived at several years earlier with the government by 
the Canadian Jewish Congress, providing for the admission of 1,000 
Jewish orphans.* The rest of the Jewish arrivals were close relatives 
of Canadian residents. 


TABLE 20 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION To CANADA, 1901-1946! 




















: | Per Cent Per Cent | 
Year Total Jews? Jews to To-|| Year Total Jews? Jews to To-: 
E tal ; tal t 
1901 49,149 2,765 5.6 1925 111,362 4,459 4.0 
1902 67,379 1,015 1S: 1926 96,064 4,014 4.18 
1903 128,364 2,066 1.6 1927 143,991 4,863 3.38 
1904; 130,331 Sphae 2.8 I 1928 151,597 4,766 3.14 
1905 146,266 7,715 aeZ 1929 167,722 3,848 2.29 
1905} 189,064 E127 3.8 1930 163,288 4,164 2.55 
1907 124,667 6,584 | S32) 1931 88,223 3,421 3.88 
1908] 262,469 TAA2 2.9 1932 25,192 649 PSY 
1909 146,908 1,636 1.1 1933 19,782 tie 3.90 
1910; 208.794 3,182 4.5 1934 13,903 943 6.06 
1911 311.084 5,146 1.6 1935 12,136 624 / 5.14 
1912} 354,237 5,322 £5 1936 11,103 880 7.93 
1913) 402,432 7,387 1.8 1937 12,023 619 5.15 
1914; 384,878 11,252 2.9 1938 15,645 584 3.73 
1915 144,789 3,107 2.1 1939 17.128 890 5.20 
1916 48,537 65 ai 1940 16,205 1,623 10.02 
1917 75,374 136 oi 1941 11,496 626 5.45 
1918 79,074 32 0.4 1942 8,865 388 4.38 
1919 57,702 22 0.04 1943 7,445 270 3.63 
1920 117,336 116 .09 1944 9,040 238 2.63 
1921 148,477 2,763 1.9 1945 15,306 93 .6 
1922 89,999 8,404 9.3 31946 71,719 1,517 PAG N 
1923 72,887 2,793 3.8 41947 64,127 1,866 2.90 
1924} 148,560 4,255 2.8 | ————_- 
Total! 6,142,679 136,446 2.20 




















1 For fiscal year ending March 31. 
2 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 


who entered via the United States. ; j 
3 Based on report of Statistical Unit, Immigration Branch, Department of Mines 
and Resources; Statement for Calendar Year, 1947, and for Jan. 1-June 30, 1948. 


3 As of July, 1948, 700 Jewish orphans had been admitted. 
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South Africa 


Most of the immigration to the Union of South Africa since the 
end of World War II came from the United Kingdom. Very few 
Jews, and these mostly relatives, were admitted during these years. 
Altogether 75 Jews were admitted in 1945 and 303 in 1946. No 
precise information was available for the period 1947-48, but the 
figures were certainly not more than a few hundred.’ For the first 
three months of 1948, JDC and HIAS combined reported the im- 
migration of only 140 jews.” 


Latin America 


Several of the countries of Latin America reported substantial 
immigration during 1947 and the first half of 1948. In the case of 
most of them this was chiefly Italian and Spanish immigration. 
In addition, PCIRO arranged with the various countries for the 
immigration of a total of about 23,200 DPs during its first year of 
operations (July 1, 1947--June 30, 1948). By the end of the year 
this goal had actually been exceeded, six countries (Argentina, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Paraguay, Chile and Peru) having received a 
total of 26,967, and the remaining countries having received fewer 
than 1,000 each. 


The number of Jews assisted in immigration during 1947, most 
of whom came as close relatives, approximated 6,546, HIAS re- 
porting 4,049 and JDC 2,497.3 For the first six months of 1948, 
HIAS reported 3,458 and JDC 2,808—a total of 6,266. 


1 Letter, dated August 24, 1948, from S. Melamed, Welfare Officer, 
oe African Jewish Board of Deputies, Johannesburg, Union of South 

rica. 

* JDC Paris Statistical Report for March 1948; Quarterly Statistical 
Report of HIAS European Headquarters, Paris, April 27, 1948. 

18 These totals are lower than those given in the summary tables for 
1947 (see p. 727) which are based on the estimates in JDC European 
Headquarters, Statistical Report, December 1947, and a HIAS inter- 
office computation, March 1948. The latter give 3,450 for JDC and 
4,391 for HIAS, a total of 7,481. The lower figures are used in this 
section because they correspond to the country by country estimates in 
the table that follows. No corresponding table was available for the 
higher figures. In any event, the discrepancy is only 935. 
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The following table gives the number of immigrants recorded by 


HIAS and JDC during 1947, by country, not counting transmigrants: 


TABLE 21 


JewisH ImmicraTiIon TO LATIN AMERICA, 
ASSISTED BY JDC anp HIAS, 1947! 





Country JDC? HIAS? Total 
Srcen tina 2 sists a, Bene tee 40 86 126 
Boliviakse ts. EEA. cee SOR ts Ae 359 — 359 
BYE AU Oph eae eee earth naun tae Loa 380 193, 573 
Chileseeertaw, bes coed. b oeeeReT 210 729 939 
@olombialss atthe mac Skee Sis 43 301 344 
ClOStaghi Car mrase sete. tacttye oye [es 20 — 20 
Cubabeeiy sali LO Pee a 45 190 235 
Dominican Republic.......... 34 == 34 
IE GUAG Oot ats sclera crate er: 53 258 Bide 
IME KI COIN apes ta es ha ie essen cae es 7 14 21 
AN aI aa nls Bia Sata rh aiewlle LN 27 — 27 
AAPM A ao et nonsiicesatasets acn. eeE oI pe 546 197 743 
1 EPSTat ee sR: SSeS arene eee ne 19 90 109 
ROU SUA VANE cus cms oss othe Stas 530 598 1,128 
Wereana ey apnoea waa weesaeoe A7Z 551 723 
@thericountriestyer...i)3 - aera 12 842 854 

2,497 4,049 6,546 


1 [It should be noted that there were probably numbers of immigrants who entered 
Latin America without using the services of either HIAS or JDC, and who are therefore 
not covered by their estimates. On the other hand, there may have been a small amount 
of overlapping in the estimates of both agencies, some immigrants figuring in the 
records of both. It should also be noted that some of the immigrants brought to 
certain countries, especially Paraguay and Uruguay, after a short stay found their way 
into others, such as Argentina and Brazil. The latter development is not reflected in 
the statistics. 

2 The JDC figures are based on a table prepared by the Buenos Aires office of JDC, 
dated January 30, 1948. 

3 The HIAS figures are based on a table prepared in the New York office of HIAS 
from reports submitted by the various field offices, (date is omitted, but is probably 
early 1948). The ‘‘others’’ category for the HIAS column covers Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Guatemala, Trinidad. 

4 The 126 Jewish immigrants recorded for Argentina should be contrasted with the 
overa!l admission during 1947 of 39,114 immigrants, of whom 64 per cent were Italians 
and 18 per cent Spaniards, and the rest chiefly Poles and Jugoslavs. (Migration 
Bulletin No. 9, April 30, 1948, and No. 10, June 7, 1948, published by Migration Unit, 
Department of Social Affairs, United Nations; JTA, January 27, March 20, June 29, 
and July 26, 1948.) Argentina’s immigration program called for the admission during 
1948 of 100,000 Italians, under a special treaty with Italy. Under its arrangement 
with PCIRO, Argentina received during July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948, 12,163 DPs, 
none of whom were reported to be Jews. During the period Jan.-June, 1948, it re- 
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ceived 63,482 immigrants all told (Noticias, Aug. 17, 1948). Despite occasional official 
assurances to the contrary the Argentine government clearly discriminated against 
Jewish immigrants during the period under review. ; 

5 In the Spring of 1947, Brazil signed an agreement with the Inter-governmental 

Committee on Refugees to admit 5,000 DPs. Part of these, among whom there were 
no Jews, were admitted in the course of the year. These DPs rebelled against tne 
conditions under which they were to labor in the interior regions to which they were 
transported, causing the government to put a temporary stop to immigration. Early 
in 1948, Brazil signed a new agreement with PCIRO providing for the admission of 
DP workers, accompanied by families, in successive groups of 5,000. From July 1, 
1947 to June 30, 1948, actually only 3,491 DPs all told were admitted. It was an open 
secret that the Brazilian selection missions in Europe were operating under instructions 
to ignore applications from Jews. Except for a few farmers and technicians, who had 
first to be certified by a special Brazilian commission in Europe, most Jews who were 
admitted were first degree relatives. Apart from those who entered in‘ 1947, several 
hundred more Jews entered during 1948. JDC reported 282 entrants for the first five 
months of 1948. The total general immigration in 1947 was 49,681, of whom 26,800 
entered on a temporary basis. The immigrants came from the following countries: 
Portugal, 9,982; United States, 7,608; Italy, 4,663; Argentina, 4,637; France, 1,829; 
England, 1,713; Poland, 2,844; Spain, 1,282; Uruguay, 1,896; and “‘stateless,’’ 2,466. 
(New York Times, September 28, 1948.) 
-°6 Most of the 939 Jews admitted by Chile during 1947, as well as several hundred 
more during the first half of 1948 (JDC reported 163 Jewish entrants during the first 
five months of 1948) were close relatives of residents. Virtually no Jews were among 
the 1,473 DPs who arrived under the agreement with PCIRO which provided for the 
admission of 2,000 skilled workers and their families. Twenty-eight Jews (8 families) 
were reported to have heen present among the 432 DPs admitted under this agreement 
in the summer of 1948. No Jews were expected among the 820 DPs scheduled to arrive 
shortly thereafter. (Letter dated July 9, 1948 from JDC Chilean committee to JDC 
Paris office.) 

7 Colombia, which had indicated its willingness to PCIRO to admit 2,000 DPs, 
had as of the early part of 1948 issued only 300 visas to that effect. The 344 Jews 
admitted in 1947 were chiefly relatives of residents. Very few additional Jews were 
admitted during the first half of 1948. JDC reported 61 during the first three months 
of the year. 

8 The conditions of Jewish immigration to Ecuador were comparatively favorable 
during most of 1947. 

From January to October 1947, 1,242 visas were granted to Jews, but only 311 Jews 
actually arrived during the year. Forty-three Jewish entrants were reported by JDC 
for the first three months of 1948. 

® Mexico admitted very few immigrants of any kind in 1947. This record was in the 
spirit of the principle contained in its new Population Law of January 1, 1948, which 
explained the nation’s aim as increase of population through natural increase. (Bulletin 
of Pan American Union, March 1948.) 

10 Two thousand eight hundred and ninety-two DP immigrants were received by 
Paraguay during the period, July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948. Paraguay was one of the 
chief countries in Latin America which granted visas to Jewish immigrants in 1947. 
JDC Paris reported in June, 1948, 2,141 visa authorizations in the hands of Jews. 
Eight hundred and two Jewish entrants were reported by JDC for the first five months 
of 1948. However, because of the special climatic, cultural and economic conditions 
that prevail in Paraguay, most Jews immigrated with the intent of moving out as soon 
as possible to other countries. 

Peruvian government signed an agreement with PCIRO for the admission of an 
unspecified number of refugees and DPs. Reports indicated its intention to admit 
from 5,000 to 8,000 per year. However, Peruvian immigration authorities were reported 
to be operating under instructions to turn down Jewish applications. Only 18 Jewish 
entrants were reported by JDC during the first three months of 1948. 

! Venezuela, operating under a ten-year government-sponsored immigration program, 
was reported to have admitted 35,000 Europeans during 1947 and the early part of 
1948, including 5,666 DPs admitted between July 1, 1947 and June 30, 1948 under its 
aprecmient with PCIRO. JDC reported 155 Jewish entrants during the first five months 
° 
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TABLE 22 


JewisH ImmicraTIon To Brazi_, Urucuay, AND ARGENTINA 




















Number of Jewish Immigrants 
Year a 
Brazil Uruguay Argentina 

1901-1924........-.; — — 133,461 
1925 2,624 _— 6,920 
1926.. 3,901 _— 7,534 
1927.. 4,167 771 5,584 
1928 3,193 1,500 6,812 
1929 5,610 2,400 5,986 
1930 3,558 1,600 7,805 
1931 1,985 1,250 3,692 
1932 2,049 1,083 2,755 
1933 3,317 411 1,962 
1934 3,794 500 2,215 
1935 1,758 776 3,159 
1936 3,418 1,262 4,261 
1937 2,003 1,530 4,178 
1938 530 3,115 1,050 
1939. 4,601 2,170 4,300 
1940 2,416 373 1,850 
1941 1,500 639 2,200 
1942 108 138 1,318 
1943 11 17 524 
1944 — = 384 
TOAD sirele eae oar'sine 50 _ 728 
NOAZG Escala ete ct 450 100 295 
TO AG Lica terete tens. 38 573 1,128 128 
Total 1901-1947... 51,966 21,663 209,161 








1 The figures for this year represent the immigrants recorded as serviced by HIAS 
and JDC. They do not include those immigrants, in some countries substantial, who 
entered these countries independent of the agencies. 


FAR EASTERN EMIGRATION! 


At the end of World War II, there were reported to have been 
about 15,000 Jewish refugees in Shanghai and other Chinese cities. 
Between March 1, 1946 and February 29, 1948, 8,348 of them were 
able to emigrate to other countries. 

The countries of origin of the 8,348 were: Germany—4,776; 
Austria—2,134; Poland—897; Czechoslovakia—137; Other Coun- 


tries—404. 


1 Based on report of Charles Jordan, JDC representative in Far East, 
dated March 15, 1948. 
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The following were the chief countries of immigration. 


TABLE 23 
Cuter CounTrigzs OF FAR EASTERN IMMIGRATION 
Country No. Country No. Country No 
Winited i Statest a 64-1 Ome «Canad aver ree LOL) SUruguayerssae VS) 
Australtaa. 2. 24. DOS @hilereeresrs.. sone 96 , Keuadorve tes 0S 
Bolivianenm es erer 135 SantoDomingo.. 93 Paraguay..... 50 
Emgland ey. ast. 134seePalestine.. sone Or Sweden...... 35 


In addition, 1,527 returned to their countries of origin: 514 to 
Germany (out of a total of 4,776 Germans who emigrated), and 957 
to Austria (out of a total of 2,134 Austrians who emigrated). 


———— JEWISH STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 





REPORT OF THE B’NAI B’RITH SuRVEY! 


Tue B’nar B’ritH Vocational Service Bureau has published the 
report of its 1946 Decennial Census of Jewish College Students under 
the title, Two Hundred Thousand Jewish Collegians. This enumeration 
of college enrollments in the United States and Canada resulted in 
a 94 per cent return—from 1,534 out of 1,633 schools contacted. . It 
accounted for a total of 2,140,331 students, of whom 192,476 or 9.0 
per cent were Jewish. Since this survey covered all but 6 per cent of 
institutions of higher learning, the actual total enrollment for 1946 
was estimated to be 2,250,000, of whom over 200,000 were estimated: 
to be Jewish. 

In 1935, B’nai B’rith, through its Hillel Research Bureau, carried 
out a similar census of college students. The present report gives a 
more current picture of general and Jewish enrollments and appraises 
the changes that have taken place during the eleven-year interval. 

The report is of some value in studying the practices of colleges 
and universities relating to the admission of Jewish students. Con-~ 
clusions or inferen¢es drawn from these data must be supported by 
additional facts. It is difficult to measure the extent to which several 
factors combined to produce a marked upward or downward trend 
in Jewish enrollments. While many schools have biased admissions 
practices, there are some schools that do not attract Jewish students. 
On the other hand, some schools located in areas heavily populated. 
with Jews have a substantial Jewish enrollment, even though admis- 
sions practices may not be wholly democratic. 


1This summary was prepared for the American Jewish Year Book 
by Robert Shosteck, Director of Research of the B'nai Brith Vo-' 
cational Service Bureau. The tables which follow the summary are 
reproduced with permission of the Bureau from its report, entitled Two 
Hundred Thousand Jewish Collegians, published in 1948.—ep. 
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One of the interesting findings of the survey is that fifty schools 

enroll 77 per cent of all Jewish college students in the United States 
and Canada. Although 21.5 per cent of ail students were enrolled in 
schools with a registration of 1,000 or less, only 6.1 per cent of Jewish 
students were in these snail schools. No Jewish students were 
reported in 426 schools. This figure does not include Negro and 
theological schools. 
’ The proportion of Jewish students enrolled in men’s schools 
dropped from 10.2 per cent in 1935 to 4.6 per cent in 1946. The 
proportion in women’s colleges fell from 11.8 to 8.4 per cent. On the 
other hand, the proportion of Jewish students in co-ed schools climbed 
from 7.2 to 9.4 per cent. 

It is believed that these changes are partly due to increased dis- 
crimination against Jewish students by the “exclusive” men’s and 
women’s colleges. This is evident from the fact that the proportion 
of all students in these schools has not dropped as drastically as that 
of the Jewish students. 

. Jewish applicants to professional schools appeared to have more 
difficulty getting admitted than did non-Jewish applicants. While 9 
per cent of all college students in 1946 were Jewish, only 7 per cent of 
énrollments in professional schools and departments were Jewish. In 
1935, Jewish students represented 8.8 per cent of the total enrollment 
in professional schools and departments, as well as in colleges and 
universities as a whole. The report points to many specific factors, 
including discriminatory admission practices, which may have con- 
tributed to this decline. 

. ‘The percentage of Jewish students in medicine declined from 15. 9 
to 12.7 in 67 out of 89 medical schools that reported both in 1935 
and 1946. Dentistry showed a startling change ‘in the Jewish con- 
tingent. The percentage of Jewish students dropped from 28.2 to 
18.9 in 31 out of 45 dental schools which reported in both census 
years. Reports from 38 out of 72 schools of pharmacy supplying data 
in both years indicate a drop in the percentage of Jewish students 
from 24.5 in 1935 to 15.1 in 1946. 

The proportion of Jewish students fell from 11.1 to 1.8 per cent in 
7 out of 13 schools of veterinary medicine reporting in both censuses. 
In 77 out of 160 law schools reporting in both censuses, the Jewish 
proportion slipped from 25.8 to 11.1 per cent. Sixty-two out of 181 
engineering schools reporting in both censuses showed the proportion 
of Jewish students to have declined from 6.5 to 5.6 per cent. 


JEWISH STUDENTS 


TABLE 1 


Dis TRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY TYPES OF INsTITUTIONS, 


By AREAS AND STATES, 1946 
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Ft Universities Colleges 
Area and State 

Total Jewish | Pct. Total | Jewish} Pct. 
New York City........| 127,685 |56,478 | 44.2 | 52,298/33,316| 63.7 
INEWOENGUAND oncpcoe sean 69,698 | 5,846 | 8.4 | 39,752] 2,669] 6.7 
Maine fi... (ite bbc. - 3,953 122 — 2,786} 179) — 
New Hampshire........ 3,646 174 = 3,663} 173) — 
Wieriti Ont, sever otene tte. 2,265 182 — 2,748 90; — 
Massachusetts... ...+.....| -37,120:'| 3,545 SPC MESH oe 
Nhodeslsiand fag We 4) 2.8. 7,767 455 — 3,070} 188) — 
GonnecticuGaarstsc eens. 14,947 | 1,368 — 3,563) 258) — 
MiIppie ATLANTIC....... 935983 \155512. | 16.5.1 90,358) .6,910) 7.7 
New York (exc. N.Y.C.)..| 31,661 | 4,083 | — | 28,982! 3,511] — 
BennsyAV ania l.nsee encircles 51,416 | 9,569 — ; 49,941) 2,456, — 
INeWe Jersey cen se Poet 10,906 | 1,860 — | 11,435) 943) — 
East N. CENTRAL: ..... ; 262,599 |17,883 | 6.8 | 96,596] 2,697] 2.8 
OIG hek PE AP es hee 88,850 | 4,724 — | 30,113) 838) — 
Indianaites....108 toh saute 30,854 | 1,077 — | 12,443 51] — 
Lilli Osha. SARE Pome! 76,412 | 6,926 — | 19,569} 932) — 
IVICA pam! rcictesc tires 41,114 | 3,593 — |-27,799)| 816) 
Wisconsin. 12.8 2 arenas 255369) |} 18563 — 6,672 60} — 
West N. CENTRAL....... 122,047 | 4,896 | 4.0 | 54,794) 277] 0.5 
WINES Ot answers Rn cisets ere ZTSO8 ae 15175 — | 12,068 69} — 
NOWalt tee AAS oes 24,857 641 — } 11,529 80; — 
INMIISSOUNIN=E <5 RADE asics: 35,003 | 2,170 — W522 40} — 
INorthiDakotaths OF .0. 40% 2,684 14 — 35235 9; — 
ALC DaAkotarin. cence ok 2,055 19 — 3,765 3; — 
Nebraskan oe 28 FS 16,154 379 — 4,080 -9 — 
ESAS AS etry. ites sardicws orien 13,396 98 == | 12,595 67; — 
SouTH ATLANTIC........ 96,096 | 6,244 | 6.5 | 84,517) 1,209} 1.4 
LD ER TOMER Ss Ae ee ares ay 1,721 123 — 286 oj}. — 
Maryland is (pt aveakts oe 7,300 809 —— 0} 55 LO) rae ies 
District of Columbia.... . 21490. 1215753 — 1,536 15} — 
Virginians Mass. fae. o.0 135599 508 — | 11,757),, 155) — 
West Vitownia ss. «cer 6,598 152 — | 10,268; 135) — 
North Carolina .....:.... 16,460 518 —— | 16,629) 1107) — 
GeOreiane tee eyes oe ac 4,367 1324) — | 13,575) 107) = 
ONL et pane term yccs cra alas 14,394 | 2,130 — 8,803} 2041 — 
South: @arolinas ...05 se. 4,167 Wg) = 15,953) 159) 
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DisTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS, 


By AREAS AND STATES, 1946 




































































Universities Colleges 
Area and State 

Total Jewish | Pct. Total | Jewish} Pct. 

E. Soutm CENTRAL...... 41,340 914 | 2.2 | 37,693} 145) 0.4 
iKMentuckyerige site ae oe 12,543 336 — 6,538 Xe]| == 
BRennesseeals tease tee 11,060 236 — | 15,391 61; — 
Alabama ..., sete gious ye tee 14,914 318 a 8,594 41; — 
Mississippi ae wees tae 2,823 24 A TAD) US 
W. SourH CENTRAL.....| 88,378 | 2,227 | 2.5 | 60,551] 393) .0.6 
PNGKANSAS Ray recta Seyosas « 4,411 35 = 6,060 Th == 
@klahontaly We sentra 24,774 S15 = 4,367 2) — 
Moulstanaeergae cc. acre. 18,843 839 sae Nfs Sill, = 
BR exastenytar sae sates te ss 40,350 | 1,038 == || SSA SSI) = 
IVIOUNIDAING Fri oie eer 47,714 693 | 1.5 | 15,744 93) 0.6 
Coloradonen aes ees a. hee 8,151 267 — | 6,744 40) — 
Wiyomim pres a2 cine 3,021 18 = = —); — 
Wika en A eee 17,091 40 == 367 Oa 
Montanajon ee eee - 3,293 14 a= | 4S 10) — 
Vaio vert. cette creer 4,979 15 a= 1,055 th 
Nevada sane om aie foe eZ 16 = — —| — 
ATIZONAM I ser ae te 4,378 170 = 2,831 40} — 
INewaNiexaconerer era 5,074 153 = 558 2s 
IDA CTRIGR IE tenets cael sysk- ge ne 96,462 | 5,867 | 6:1 | 51,430) 617) 1.2 
Washinetonepeass. sae e 15,594 407 — 1) 105706 22 
@revonW serie oe ee 9,002 167 == ANON SI = ANS Yoy) 
@aliforntats cs te vsterods co: 71,866 | 5,293 — | 30,641} 460) — 
CANAD Steg ee ee 765535" || B5203" |) 4221 3t584 ies Si meOrs, 
U.S. TERRITORIES..:;.... 3,294 Gl Weil 419 Oj) == 
(las ay eeren: Rone teats 332 6 = — — _— 
FIAWAlle ster orien 2,962 0 — 
RuertovRicomereen sane 419 0) — 
SROTAC UES Lay te ey 1,125,831|119,779| 10.6 |587,736|48,663) 8.3 
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= 
Prof. & Tech. . 
S Junior Colleges | Teachers Colleges 
Area and State Schools 5 

Total} Jew. | Pct.| Total | Jew.}| Pct. | Total | Jew.'| Pct. 
New York City........ 18,841} 6,607} 34.9 113 12) 10.6 — — 
New ENGLAND..). 0.0076. 5,132 710] 13.8 | 11,194} 990} 8.8 9,895| 386] 3.9 
Maire. < .-see ee. 32 VE SS = == — 819 36; — 669 5} — 
New Hampshire......... = se _ 386| 15; — 625 4; — 
Merimontters eins ais a — — 697 47| — 297 1) — 
Massachusetts.......... 2,103; 284) — 4,433) 272) — 3,324] 195) — 
Rhode Island.........../ 2,742} 411) — — —]}— 1,360) 27; — 
Connecticutiei es. of.se 25 287 15)! — 4,859| 620) — 3,620) 154) — 
Mim VAMPANTIGN 0.0 08s 17,388] 1,860] 10.7} 15,823)2,135] 13.5 | 23,054/1,594] 6.9 
New York (exc. NYC). ..| 8,135 461} — 9,000} 971) — 7,367) 331) — 
Pennsylvania 2) 0.4 66k 8,545! 1,350) — 3,152} 161} — | 10,858) 332) — 
Neweerseyie esses aere . 708 49; — 3,671/1,003; — 4,829} 931) — 
EON. CEeMrPrR Atos. Ay ket 18,939) 2,068] 10.9] 25,534'2,376| 9.3] 24,188) 323) 1.3 
ORION ies tena. aces 4,467 314) — 1,280 25| — 674 o| — 
Dndia nal. sfostterhe acs chante ae 2,196 25| — 1,123 85| — 2,266 5} — 
MMOS ers ee RS 8,283) 1,572] — | 17,677|2,094| — 4,838 84, — 
IMEI CHIR ATI: HE Soke eon Nee 3,370 156} — 5,025| 171) — 7,314) 144, — 
Wisconsiniy. ist s-.1. 36. 623 Le 429 1; — 9,096 90) — 
WN. CENTRAL... | fe. 2,197 84) 3.8) 21,753} 262} 1.2] 21,469 71| 0.3 
Minnesotagnrtit..s doses 570 26; — 3,447 49; — 4,590 17) — 
(EC Ae ee ee 108 11) — 3,266 8; — 2,477 8) — 
INEISSOUT ae. at see aide mee 989 43| — 7,926} 194) — 6,144 35) — 
North Dakotaviies aces — —_ — 1,175 3; — 1,626 1; — 
South*Dakota.n 4.14. 5%. 530 4; — 222) Oo} — Aint 5} — 
Nebraskacacnss t)..00% os — = | — 1,091 — 2,287 Oo; — 
WANGAS Pe. teehee Seon _ — — | -4,626 s) — 3,074 5) — 
SouTH ATLANTIC......... 11,932} 502] 4.2! 21,016) 393} 1.9] 12,922] 281] 2.2 
Delaware. as..tiiae «eke — aoe — 150 1sie—— — fe (ms 
Maryland artes sate thes 2,734 103) — 1,593] 188) — 1,293 36) — 
District of Columbia..... 1,519 166] -—— 740) 23) — 1,132} 219) — 
WATT 2 OE Spee eee 1,063 13) — 3,456 47) — 2,074 18| — 
WWESO Var eInta) ny cdiceerne as _— —— — 904 8; — 3,688 6; — 
INOtth Carolina occ... suas — — — 6,042 14, — 4,131 2| — 
SouthiCarolina ics c.< css 213 13} — 1,485 1} — —_ —|— 
Georgian somite sakoi te 6,403 207; — 4,921 68); — 604 Oo; — 
MLOLIA a tert acin akean serees cues -—- = — 72'S) eos _ ae 
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DisTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENTS BY TyPEs OF INSTITUTIONS, - 
By AREAS AND STATES, 1946 














































































Fie Jech Junior Colleges | Teachers Colleges 
Area and State 

Total | Jew. | Pct. | Total | Jew.| Pct. | Total | Jew. | Pct. 

WES GEN DRA nec ccette.. 1,433 153/ 10.7 | 13,338 33) 0.2 | 16,708} 112) 0.7 
Kentucky.) anh 2). «6 Shere oe 382 25) — 2,106 3) — 6,090 38) — 
MRONRESSE Circa sews corre 3 sere 820 99; — 2,933 11; — 4,368 66; — 
(ADA GIA ss E oon ore 156 29) —— 1,567 4, — 4,296, ° 4) — 
Mississippi. 2G... 4.01. 75 oO} — 6,732 15| — 1,948 44 — 
Wists @ENTRIAL 0.06 ete 842 35| 4.2 | 27,861 90} 0.3 | 19,161 17 Ou 
Arkansasitatenin ders zorchs — — = 3,503 11) — 1,831 oOo; — 
ORAROMA snsoscescsmsrasace ears 165 Q. — 4,041 6| — 4,714 3} — 
Loutsiatias J.tetsc tec. -%e « — — — = —|— 1,468 oj — 
EEX AG Panetrarc eile care vstenarae 677 35| — | 20,317 73; — | 11,148 14) — 
MOUNTAIN <2 fife, fae «sco 1,637 34} 2.1 9,142| 68) 0.7 4,452} 31] 0.7 
SOlorado sverepersrayecrersnyerere 1,040 24) — 2,441 19) — 1,610} 25) — 
Wixom gts cre tancbe seumtre re — — —_ 403 o| — — —|— 
(NE) eR ee eae = —_— — 2,774 3; — — — _ 
INE ONtANA, ae sty eats oo sons 397 5|.— 484! Oo; — 870 o| — 
TARO Aas etnies ese —_ =— — 1,420 3; — 680 Oo; — 
Nevada... 282. ines — — _ — —j— — — | 
ATIZONG es «seek xchos re ccmvere 4 _— _ _— 1,424) 34) — — —_—|;— 
New Mexico............ 200 §| «— 196 9} — _ —|— 
IPAGIBIG ST: ..5uak ft Es ae st 4,317 345| 7.9 | 59,918/2,404| 4.0 4,951 16| 0.3 
Washington tha. 05 eins — a — 4,884 34| — 3,345 15| — 
Oregon Bie: story iy biahe ete Herz» 196 9) — 1,573 13) — 1,606 1} — 
'Galifornia: ih dakee conten 4,121 336| — | 53,461/2,357| — —_ —| — 
Coupe ee ak. 1,614ke 43.2.6) = 0hB— | =<) op eee 
U.S. TERRITORIES....... —_— — — — —|— — ee 
Alaskalyai.s soemhseh. tat td — aoe — — wsy ee me Riles 
Hawaii tion. nents ehia — — — — a — eee eben. 
PuertowRicoms svc sonic — — —_ = — — ae 

TOTAL Rotec av tate « 84,272 12,440 14.7 |205,692 8,763] 4.3 |136,800 2,831 24 
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TABLE 3 


DisTRiBuTION OF Torat STUDENTS AND JEWISH STUDENTS 
BY FIELDs oF Srupy, 1946 anp 1935 


Field of Study 


Education 
Engineering 
Business Adm....... 


Home Economics. . . 
Theology 
Pharmacy 
Nursing 
Dentistry 
Architecture 
Journalism 
Social Work 
Forestry 
Military Science.... 
Optometry 
Government 
Veterinary 
Library Science.... 
Therapy 
Osteopathy 
Minin 


Gite ippce fe temey< 


Ree ee eae 
































ak) 








Per Cent Per Cent 
Distribution Distribution 
Total Students Field of Study Jewish Students 
1946 1935 1946 1935 
26.3 | 46.1 |Business Adm....... Ss) |) Ail 3) 
22 seal Eee Education y etc); 17.4 | 16.1 
20 lpia |Emomeeringy. ai. 6 4 16.9 8.9 
4.3 ice) i A Wor beak ahe crested ers O71 22-9) 
4.1 2ote Medicinen ms eae: SoM | eal 
3.0 Geb MuUsICw ee an toe ss 3.3 0.1 
2.5 O:GoPharmaGyna fens a 4.5 
2.4 OW/e | Pine Antsoee,. eer a 2.8 te 7? 
2.4 O:Ss Dentistryanae sess 2.5 5.8 
2a. Sopy eu bheolos yarn nites ee iS 1.1 
9 Tee Optometry. .cta0 0 1.8 0.3 
1.4 0.5 |Government....... 1.3 — 
1.0 2,0 5|Journalismy <4. .45. eZ 0.3 
0.9 0:3" |Sociall Work oie. is 9) 
0.8 OsiAsmeultures 4.7010 1.1 0.7 
0.7 1.3 |Home Economics. . . 1.0 0.3 
0.7 OSe Architecture esc. 0.6 0.3 
0.7 153) Nursing ae feo) netics 0.5 0.1 
0.6 0.1 |Military Science....] 0.4 0.2 
0.4 sae | sccopathy eter 0.3 0.5 
0.4 OS) \WMeterinary, <1. oe a5 0.2 0.3 
0.2 0.2 |Library Science....| 0.2 0.1 
0.2 See PLOUCS UY, wears ers eae 0.1 0.2 
0.1 Q'S) il herapy cme. tess 0.1 — 
a O70, (Miamine wie. jane == 0.2 
== 0.3 |Physical Education.} — 0.5 
LOOLOR EV O0107 wel OM Ate oat alent 100.0 | 100.0 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF JEWISH STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO FIELDs oF Stupy, 1935—1946 
(exclusive of arts and sciences) 






































Census Year PerGent 
change in 

6 19188 1935 1946 enroll- 

Field ment 

Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent} 1935— 
Jewish | Jewish | schools | Jewish | schools 1946 

students | students | reported | students | reported 
@ptometiy.. ao - — 45.1 20 PAE 92 55 
Osteopathy....... — Dail 100 20.3 100 123 
Government....... 19.5 Wi “= 
Dentistryeertn es 23.4 26.4 91 Ae 87 =o) 
IMlecdiciticcsnee or aie 16.4 16.2 95 12.6 85 —22 
Bharmva cyzse. ciao: PLD) DD) 76 12E2, 90 —45 
Social Work... .:.. 4.2 13.6 53 igi 74 -—18 
Business Adm...... 192 16.7 64 10.7 82 —36 
Journalism. . 4°25: - 7.8 10.4 33 10.4 76 — 
TE AW Stee at lc ae 21.6 Dy 719 10.0 wal —60 
ING o aaa 6A. SR BY) Pip 62 9:2 fy 318 
imevArtss..c45 0 aoc 19 15.5 67 8.4 73 —46 
pincolopy tare aor = Pall 91 Tee) aa 170 
Library Science... . 1.8 Meo) 56 6.2 53 170 
BNsinceninga eee. 5-9 6.8 61 Bed 81 —24 
Education. acre. so. 4.2 Bell 85 4.7 85 52 
Mtherapyeerit sac 4.7 43 = 
Architecture....... ait 8.5 33 4.4 55 —48 
Military Science?. . P18) 1.4 83 4.2 100 200 
Veterinary Med....| 16.4 11.2 73 3.4 85 —70 
Home Economics. . 1.6 Sil 22 Psi 85 -13 
INiuiisinn cues ay an eee —= 0.8 Sil 2.6 59 225 
ENCOUN 4 oo ELE BD 2.4 65 9) 80 —21 
Ones tr yep tere ae 4.2 4.3 18 13 58 —70 
Physical Education. Onl 12.4 val 

IMbuRNINEeS S Bis oi Sele Sle aaa 2a 46 == — — 
AVE RUA GE aetna = 8.8 — (me) — —22 




















1 Based on estimate of enrollment in accredited Christian theological seminaries, 
and actual enrollment figures for Jewish seminaries. 

2 Includes only the U. S. government schools. 

3 Based on survey of enrollments in 106 colleges, universities and professional schools, 
1918-19. Published in American Jewish Year Book, vol. 22; pp. 383-393. 
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_—_CALENDARS—— a 





| 


Tue JewisH YEAR consists of 12 months, each month having 29 or 
30 days. An intercalated year has 13 months, an additional month, 
called Adar Sheni (second Adar), being added between Adar and 
Nisan. Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishri, Shebat, and the first Adar (in the 
intercalated year) always have 30 days; Iyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebet, 
Adar (in a simple year, or Adar Sheni in an intercalated year) 
always have 29 days each. Heshvan and Kislev sometimes both have 
30 days, when the year is called “‘perfect’’ (Shelemah, indicated by 
letter YW), sometimes both have 29 days each, when the year is called 
“defective” (Haserah, indicated by letter M), and sometimes Heshvan 
has 29 days and Kislev 30 days, when the year is called “regular” 
(ke-Sidrah, indicated by the letter 3). Whenever the month has 30 
days, the 30th day of the month is the first New Moon day of the 
following month, which has two New Moon days. When the month 
has only 29 days, the following month has only one New Moon day. 

The year 5709 is called 709 (W"wn) according to the short system 
(p’Bd). It is a perfect common year of 12 months, 50 Sabbaths, 355 
days. It begins on Monday, the second day of the week. The first day 
of Passover falls on Thursday, the fifth day of the week. Therefore, 
the year’s sign is MwA—a2 for second, w for perfect (7°>w) and 7 for 
fifth. It is the ninth year of the 301st lunar cycle of 19 years and the 
twenty-seventh year of the 204th solar cycle of 28 years since Crea- 
tion, according to the traditional Jewish reckoning. 





By Julius H. Greenstone— 


ABRIDGED JEWISH CALENDARS FOR 5709-5710 (1948-50) 











Holiday 5709 (1948-49) 5710 (1949-50) 

First Day New Year........ Mon. 1948, Oct. 4] Sat. 1949, Sept. 24 
Second Day New Year..... Tues. Oct, 1.52) Sun: Sept. 25 
Rast.of-Gedaliah }.<..:....4. Wed. Oct. 6] Mon. Sept. 26 
Day of Atonement......... Wed. Oct. 13 | Mon. Oct 3 
First Day Tabernacles..... Mon. Octeltsiieoat. Oct. 8 
Second Day Tabernacles. ..| Tues. Oct. 19 | Sun. Oct. 4 9 
HoshanaiRabbays <0. 34 Sun. Oct. 24 | Fri. Oct. 14 
Eighth Day of Feast....... Mon. Oct. 25e| Sate Oct 1t5 
Rejoicing of the Law...... Tues. Oct. 26 | Sun. Oct. 16 
New Moon Heshvan, Ist day.| Tues. Nov. 2 |} Sun. Oct 23 
New Moon Heshvan, 2nd day.| Wed. Nov. 3 | Mon. Oct. 24 
New Moon Kislev, ist day. ..| Thur. Dec. 2 | Tues. Nov. 22 
New Moon Kislev, 2nd day...| Fri. Dec: 3 = 

First Day Hanukkah........ Mon. Dec. 27 | Fri: Dec. 16 
New Moon Tebet, 1st day....; Sat. 1949, Jan. 1 | Wed. Dec. 21 
New Moon Tebet, 2nd day...} Sun. lane — 

Bas taOlmhebetee can. cieale Jo aos Tues. Jane Mie PR ri Dec. 30 
New Moon Shebat.......... Mon. Jan. 31; Thur. 1950, Jan. 19 
New Year for Trees.....2..... Mon. Feb. 14 | Thur. Feb. 2 
New Moon Adar, ist day..... Tues. Mar, sl jjekini: Feb. 17 
New Moon Adar, 2nd day....| Wed. Mar. 2 | Sat. Feb. 18 


New Moon Adar Sheni, ist day. —_ oes 
New Moon Adar Sheni, 2nd day = aa 








asteoimssthers a.t00 a «teste 4ios Mon. Mar. 14 | Thur. Mar. 2 
| PRUNE a cocina coeiaeae err age Tues. Mate its) hint Mar. 3 
Shusham Punim:. 0.2... seuss Wed. Mar. 16 | Sat. Mar. 4 
New Moon Nisan........... Thur. Mar. 31 | Sun. Mar. 19 
First Day Passover ........ Thur. Apr. 14 | Sun. Apr. 2 
Second Day Passover ...... Fri. Apr. 15 | Mon. Apr. 3 
Seventh Day Passover...... Wed. Apr. 21 | Sat. Api o 
Eighth Day Passover....... Thur. ADT. 22h woul Apr. 9 
New Moon lyar, Ist day..... Fri. Apr. 29 | Mon. Apr. 17 
New Moon lyar, 2nd day....| Sat. Apr. 30 | Tues. Apr. 18 
Thirty-third Day of the Omer.| Tues. May 17 | Fri. May 5 
New Moon Sivan........... Sun. May 29 | Wed. May 17 
First Day Feast of Weeks...| Fri. June 3) Mon. May 22 
Second Day Feast of Weeks.| Sat. June 4 Tues. May 23 
New Moon Tammuz, Ist day.| Mon. June 27 | Thur. June 15 
New Moon Tammuz, 2nd day.| Tues. June 28 | Fri. June 16 
BSt, OfpPammug.f.... ac seek Thur. July 14 | Sun. July 2 
INew-MoonAbes si. cec'ee os 2 Wed. July 27 | Sat. July 15 
EASE Ole A Days con ate) «ote oss ecar8 hs Thur. Aug. 4 | Sun. July 23 
New Moon Elul, 1st day..... Thur. Aug, 25 | Sun. Aug. 13 
New Moon Elul, 2nd day....| Fri. Aug. 26 | Mon. Aug. 14 
Eve of New Year............ Fri. Sept. 23 | Mon. Sept. 11 





*Fast observed on following day. 
785 


1948, Oct. 4—Nov. 2] 











Civil | Day | Jewish) SABBATHS, FESTI- 

Month ey Month VALS, FASTS 

Oct. |__| Tishri 
MM | 1 | New Year wn weit 8 
T | 21 New Year mwn WNIT '3 
W 3 Fast of ante oie 
Th 4 
E> 5 
Si 6 maw nav 75% 
eh Se 
M; 8 
LA 9 
W 10 Day of AtoKOR ied a" 
deel 1 
F | 12 
S/138 WIN 
S |14 
M | 15 | tabernactes niz07's 
T | 16 | tabernactes nz07'2 
W/17 

a “i syion bin 
S | 20 | 
S | 21 Tsp sae 
M OD) Eighth Day of Feast* 
a DRS Rejoicing of ee 
W | 24 In 7DN 
Thi 25 
F | 26 
Swe (nap) myx 
S | 28 
1} M | 29 

T | 30 | New Moon wan WNIT RN: 

















TISHRI 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nvw aD 


fGen. 21 
Num. 29:1-6 
Gen. 22 
Num. 29:1-6 
Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 


Deut. 31 


Lev. 16 ; 
Num. 29:7-11 
Afternoon: Lev. 18 


Deut. 32 


Lev. 22:26-23:44 
Num. 29:12-16 
Lev. 22:26-23:44 
Num. 29:12-16 
Num. 29:17—25 
Seph, 29:17-22 
Num. 29:20-28 
Seph. 29:20-25 
Num. 29:23-31 
Seph. 29:23-28 
Ex. 33:12-34:26 
Num. 29:26-31 








Num. 29:26-34 
Seph. 29:29-34 
Deut. 14:22-16:17 
Num. 29:35-30:1 
Deut. 33:1-34:12 
Gen. 1:1-2:3 

Num. 29:35-30:1 





Gen, 1:1-6:8 





Num. 28:1-15 





Pawn 5709 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


niyiwsan 








I Sam. 1:1-2:10 


Jer. 31:2-20 


Is. 55:6-56:8 
Seph. none 


Hos. 14:2-10; 
Joel 2:15-27 
Seph. Hos. 14:2-10: 
Micah 7:18-20 





Ts. 57:14-58:14 

Aflernoon: Jonah 

Seph. add: Micah 7 
18-20 





II Sam. 22 


Zech. 14 
I Kings 8:2-21 


Ezek. 38:18-39:16 


I Kings 8:54-66 


ae 1 
Seph. 1:1-9 


Ts. 42:5-43:10 
Seph. 42:5-11; 61:1 
62:5 





*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
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1948, Nov. 3—Dec. 2] 


Day | Jewish 
k Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 





Heshv 





New Moon Yn YWN17 ‘3 


nN 





ao 47 





34480) od9see0) wadsaza)| os 


= eo] 





bo 
ar 
Ss 











(n'a) aw ?n 


JOP 1D5 ov 
New Moon Y7N WN17'S 





HESHVAN 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 
nvw 


Num. 28:1-15 





Gen. 6:9-11:32 


[pwn 5709 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nivvsTt 


Is. 54:1-55:5 
Seph. 54:1-10 





Gen. 12:1-17:27 


Gen. 18:1-22:24 


Gen. 23:1-25:18 


Num. 28:1-15 





Is. 40:27-41:16 


(Se Kings 4:1-37 
Seph. 4:1-23 


I Kings 1:1-31 
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1948, Dec. 3-1949, Jan. 1] 






KISLEV 30 DAYS 


ood [5709 
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Solemn) SRR get | PPO mONe 7) rocnenad 
Week : nvwrD miwen 

Dec. Kislev 

5: F i. New Moon YN W817 '3 | Num. 28:1-15 

4 S 2 nadin Gen. 25:19-28:9 Mal. 1:1-2:7 

Dh Sie 

6;M) 4 

Ee eee 

8|W) 6 

9\Th 7 

10, F | 8 Wee 

HS. 9 8x01 | Gen. 28:10-32:3 |seph: 11:7-12:12 

12| 8S |10 

18; M/11 

TAT, | 12, 

15; W | 18 

16 | Th) 14 

TPe\ Pe) 15 [aia or 14 

18 S 16 now) Gen. 32:4-36:43 |seph Onn aoe 

EO ese |, Ld, 

20|M {18 

Zl 1-19 

22) W | 20 

23 | Th) 21 

BA | 22 

25 S 28 Un '3] Aw) | Gen. 37:1-40:23 Amos 2:6-3:8 

ZO nl oe 

27 M 25 (renee pedtation 2a Seph. 6:22-1:17 

28 hal: |-26 Soph. 118-28 

29 | W | 27 Seph 1:24-29 

30 | Th} 28 Soph 7330-38 ; 

31| F | 29 Seph 736-41 

Jan. 

1949 

1; S | 30 DIN WRIT 'S PPD Num. 28:9°15 Zech. 2:14-4:7 


1949, Jan. 2—30] 

















£0 00] IO oOo DO 


Sle ta abel= le ta abel te at 





SR OR OR NOR NS) 
CONS? OV CO 





| 
1) Ot onl 


iw) 
Ne} 








SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


WIN eS '3a 
New Moon 


Eighth Day of Hanukkah 


=<? 


au 


N303 WwyY OS 
Fast of Tebet 


7m 


— 


Nnipw 


Wp 71D Oo” 


TEBET 29 DAYS 





(7 ’3D] S48) 





[NAb [5709 
PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS PORTIONS 
nvwrap nwa 





Num. 28:1-15; 7:48- 
53 


(Num. 7:54-8:4 


Gen. 44:18-47:27 


Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 


Gen. 47:28-50:26 


Ex, 1:1-6:1 


Ex. 6:2-9:35 


Ezek. 37:15-28 


Is. 55:6-56:8 
Seph. none 


I Kings 2:1-12 


{e 27:6—28:13; 29:22, 
3 
Seph. Jer. 1:1-2:3 


Ezek. 28:25-29:21 









































1949, Jan. 31—Mar. 1] SHEBAT 30 DAYS [OAw 5709 
he et SARIS "EBORTIONS | “PORTIONS ” 
31 M = re MeV pos WIN ws 1 | Num. 28:1-15 
Feb. 
Pieris. 22 
PEA Es ae 
sided bla seve 
Al RY | 5 
5 S 6 SI | Ex. 10:1-13:16 Jer. 46:13-28 
61'S | 7 
Van) Geer.) 
Sal lala 
9; W/ 10 
LO Eh 
fy 42 
127.S,\ 13 [aw naw nbwa | Ex. 13:17-17:16 oe 
113 eee come 
14 M 15 New Year oN ZIN? a 
1a Fd De pa a3 
16| W}17 
Ve Das 
18; F |19 
19| S | 20 yan? | Ex. 18:1-20:26 oe eee 
ZOn Ss tL 
21 | M | 22 
ice eiece 
23 |.W | 24 
24 | Th 25 
2 B26 
B26 S197 | 7 pRY Ree eben | Bagi oze tt: sotto) (1a eee 
27| S | 28 
28 | M | 29 ]op MDD oY 
io ah 30 New uideaer UL ema 
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The Book of Esther is read. 
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1949, Mar. 2—30] ADAR 29 DAYS [NTS8 [5709 
Month) aie lak) SARAWRERAREST: |“ BORTTONS™Y | MRORHONS 
Week ‘ nywap ninwen 

Mar. Adar 
Pov | Rea Aa UNIT '3 | Num. 28:1-15 
Been. 2 : 
m4; h | 3 
Po 5 4 mon | Ex. 25:1-27:19 I Kings 5:26-6:14 
OFS. =o 
7;M!| 6 
Bel) oT 
9; W) 8 
10| Th) 9 
fel | E10 
2 |S} 11 mor’p mn | (Beat pease oe oe 
13|}.5 ;12 
14|M/13 Fist of Exe A Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 (hose 
15 jk 14 Purim, Feast of Esther? Brat LB-18 
16 W 15 Shishan Pacis abe. 
17| Th) 16 
OK 17 
19; S$ /18 mp'a wwnra| (Nemo | (Senseo ose” 
Z0.' 8 | 19 
21) M | 20. 
moi 1 | 20 
23 | W | 22 
24 | Th) 238 
25| F | 24 | 
26 |S | 25) PPAnPsayPP-77P "| Pygst toss et) (Rese ass 
mi | © | 20 
28 | M | 27 
BO T.\.28 
30 | W | 29 








1949, Mar. 31—Apr. 29] NISAN 30 DAYS 











D PENTATEUCHAL 
oy POR 


Jewish} SABBATHS, FESTI- 


of the 
Week 


Month 


VALS, FASTS 





Nisan 


fobs 





New Moon WIN BRI 


Np) 





Syain naw x 


Num, 28:1-15 


Lev. 1:1-5:26 








Lev. 6:1-8:36 


(Mal. 3:4-24 or 
i II Kings 7:3-20 | 





O53 nIyN 
Fast of First-Born 


NDDST'N 
nop '3 


Passover 


Passover 


Ex. 12:21-51 
Num. 28:16-25 
Lev. 22:26-23:44 
Num. 28:16-25 
Ex. 33:12-34:26 
Num. 28:19-25 


Seph. Mal. 3:4—24 || 


i} 


| 

| 

| 

SJosh. 3:5=7; 5:2= 6:1: 

\Seph. 5:2-6:1, 27 

{II Kings 23:1 (or 4)h 
9; 21-25 


Ezek. 36:37-37: 14 
Seph. 37:1-14 




















| 
| 
| 


syion din 


Passover NOD '? 


nodD 1 'n 
TADS 
Una 'apl Yow 


Passover 


Ex. 13:1-16 
Num. 28:19—25 
Ex. 22:24—23:19 
Num. 28:19-25 
Num. 9:1-14 
Num. 28:19-25 
Ex. 13:17-15:26 
Num. 28:19-25 
Deut. 15:19-16:17 
Num. 28:19-25 





Lev. 9:1-11:47 





S480 O13 S480 HIT SsHsy ods eoos 4 iF 











VIN VRIT'S 


Num. 28:1-15 





*The Song of Songs is read. 
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II Sam. 22 
Is. 10:32-12:6 











{II Sam. 6:1-7:17, | 


\Seph. 6:1-19 














| 1949, Apr. 30—May 28] 





Y | Jewish 
k Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


TYAR 29 DAYS 


[I7?& 5709 





PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nVwraD 





Tyar 


BVINWRIT'A, YA¥) yam 
New Moon 


Lev. 12:1-15:33 
Num. 28:9-15 





CONS OTH 09 DOD 


Dw tp Nid Ins 





°1¥ NOD 
TOS 


Lev. 16:1-20:27 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


mywET 


Amos 9:7-15 o: 
Ezek. 22:1- Y (or 10) 
Seph. er 

(or 1)- 





Lev. 21:1-24:23 


Ezek. 44:15-31 





7093 1"9 
33d Day of ‘Omer 


*npna 772 


Lev. 25:1-27:34 


Jer. 16:19-17:14 








Ss 
S 
M 
1. 
W 
Th 
F 
S 
S 
M 
fi 
W 
Th 
F 
Ss 
S 
M 
di, 
W 
Th 
Fr 
S 
S 
M 
gh 
W 
Th 
Fr 
S 











[O71] ]YUp WD oy 


ade) sana 





Num. 1:1-4:20 





I Sam. 20:18-42 





' 1949, May 29—June 27] 


i 
| 





















































SIVAN 30 DAYS qvo 5709 

May Sivan 

29 S jt New Moon YIN WS] Num. 28:1-15 | 
30|M}| 2 | 
oie la | 

June | 
1|W!| 4 | 
rafal NA ! 
3/ F | 6| reast of weeke S| (Num sezeg, | Ezek t-28;3:2 | 
4 S We Feast of weet oe = Na eaten or 3:30-3:19 
Bi Sain S In 1708 
6|M| 9 
ae et kO | 
8| W {11 | 
9 Phi Z 
10/ F | 13 

11 Ss 14 SW] } Num. 4:21-7:89 Judges 13:2-25 

12) 8 }15 
13/M|16 | 
ets eee ely, 

15| W | 18 

16 | Th) 19 | 
17/| F | 20 

Se S20 sn>yna | Num. 8:1-12:16 Zech. 2:14~4:7 

1D Skee 

20 | M | 23 

2s) Ty 24 

22 | W 25 

23 | Th) 26 

AA ed Ned Pae 

'25| S | 28 na 'an1 79 ndw | Num, 13:1-15:41 Josh. 2 

26) S | 29 ]vp NBD oY 

Dae M | 30 ae ppt ln YNIT'N | Num. 28:1-15 














*The Book of Ruth is read. 
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1949, June 28—July 26] 


TAMMUZ 29 DAYS 


(Mn 5709 





“1 | Day 
of the 
Week 


Jewish 


Month 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 


VALS, FASTS 





Tam. 


VIN UNIT ‘A 


New Moon 





WOOND AF WHF 


(r 


p22 .npn 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nVway 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


niqwsn 





Num. 28:1-15 


Num. 16:1-18:32 


I Sam. 11:14-12:22 





Num. 19:1-22:1 


Micah 5:6-6:8 





nena wy Tyaw ors 


ast of Tamm 


Ex, 32:11-14; 34:1-10 


7 | Num. 25:10-30:1 


Is. 55:6-56:8 
Seph. none 


Jer. 1:1-—2:3 








480 WASH nw assaealwadsazalos Ha lf 











(nA ’apl yop ,mivn 


Num. 30:2-36:13 


Jer. 2:4-28; 8:4 
Seph. 2:4-28; 4sine2 





jup p> ar 











1949, July 27—Aug. 25] 


Day | Jewish 


Month 


RIES 
es 
oO 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 








HaHko| wsdseezo) oss go) nagsas nna = 








pM nav ,Oa1aT 


~ Un ADI AS 





New Moon WIN VST 





383 7yvN OW 
Fast of Ab* 


Van] naw ,J|NNnS) 





jOp Wado” 


VIN VSIT'S 
New Moon 








AB 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nvw 5 


Num. 28:1-15 


Deut. 1:1-3:22 


Deut. 4:25-40 
Afternoon: Ex. 32:11- 
14; 34:1-10 


Deut. 3:23-7:11 


Deut. 7:12-11:25 


Deut. 11:26-16:17 


Num. 28:1-15 


* The Book of Lamentations is read. 
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PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


AN 5709 | 


ninwen 


Morning: 

Jer. 8:13-9:23 
Afternoon: 

Is. 55:6-56:8 


| Micah 7:18-20 


Is. 40:1-26 





Is. 49:14-51:3 


Is. 5$4:11-55:5 





Seph. Hos. 14:2-10; | 

















1949, Aug. 26—Sept. 23] 





Day | Jewish 
Month 


of the 
ee 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 


VALS, FASTS 


ELUL 29 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


nvwrs 





WIT WNIT A 


New Moon* 


O’DEwW 





rel 
Nes Gores SOUP OO] DORE 


Week 
F 
S 
S 

M 
Jk 
W 
Th 
F 
S 
S 
M 
ae 
W 
wh 
F 
Ss 
S 
M 
At 
W 
Th 
F 
S 





mogul 








Num. 28:1-15 


Deut. 16:18-21:9 


Deut. 21:10-25:19 


[219% 5709 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


NIST 


Is. 51:12-52:12 


Is. 54:1-10 or 54:1- 
55:5 





95>) ,orax) 


mrso5 orn avn 
Selihot* 


Deut. 26:1-29:8 


Deut. 29:9-31:30 








Is. 61:10-63:9 





* The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
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*The Book of Ecclesiastes is read. 
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1949, Sept. 24—Oct. 23] TISHRI 30 DAYS Dawn 5710 
a : PENTATEUCHAL | PROPHETICAL 
204) ga date] Son BEET | YORRORS | HOO 
Week , nywrp niawen7 
Sept. “Tishri ao 
v Gen. 21 
Za S New vara Sah (Rens. 2931-6 I Sam. 1:1-2:10 
"3 | {Gen. 22 - 31:2-20 
25 S 2 New vor eer teem 22 29:1-6 fis 55:6-56:8 
26 M 3 ace eens DIN | Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 | \Seph. none 
Ze 4 
28; W| 5 
29| Thi 6 
Sieh 7, Hos. 14:2-10; 
Oct. hehe: 15-17, a 
é os 
iS) 8 Taw Naw ,1.7INT | Deut. 32 Micah 7:18-20 
2 S 9 ap 5 oP Lev. 16 Is. 57:14-58:14 
3 | M | 10 | pay of aconement Num govt: | sian aoa 
4 T EY evynoon: ev. 18-20 
Dew (2 
6| Th) 18 
aick | 14 
8| S| 15) vabernactes miaot'x| {Kev..23:26528:44 Zech. 14 
fi 1B Tabernacles M)DD7'3 Nui. 29:12"16 I Kings 8:2-21 
um. be Sf 
Seph. 29:17-23 
ey 18 Nan 20:20.28 
12) We 19 an ee Mec oreey 
Seph. 29:23-28 
Num. 29:26-31 
ia | Flot een 
} \ um. 29:26-34 
Be S| 90 | eianen Day @ po renee | (Deut. 1210117 
40. 1s Sian tt SA Ha ERE SE Ora I Kings 8:54-66 or 9:1 
) 
16 S 23 Rejoicing of ti Pd {Gen ee oe Rare | eo 
17| M | 24 an rpg | Num. 29:35-30:1 Sep. T:1-9 
Hosts tal 25 
19 | W | 26 
20 | Th) 27 
21) E"| 28 I Sam. 20:18-42 
Za \29 Inn 'aD] MwNTA | Gen. 1:1-6:8 [Sepia ts, 1s 
23| S 130 ee teen aL) YRIT'S | Num. 28:1-15 


























1949, Oct. 24—Nov. 21] 






HESHVAN 29 DAYS wn 5710 




















civil | Day |Jewish| SABBATHS, FesTI- | PPYTATEUCHAL ‘cit | Dav liewish| SABBATHS, FEsTI- | PEXDATRUGHAL | PROPHETICAL — EOE CAL 
Mouth an Month VALS, FASTS 5 cee | bilinea ais) tasione 
OA M aa a, Si Maen YRIT'IA | Num. 28:1-15 
OAL lsd 
26; W| 3 
27|Th 4 
25 | F: | 5 
29 Ss 6 Nl! Gen. 6:9-11:32 (ere. Sas. 0 
BO) S | 7 
31|;M)| 8 
Nov. 
Lhe 9 
2|W | 10 
3 | Th) 11 
4} F {12 
Suge ky ie ts 35 95 | Gen. 12:1-17:27 Is. 40:27-41:16 
6| S |} 14 
7|Mj|15 
8| T | 16 
9|W/17 
10 | Th) 18 
Ba Oe ky 
21> 120 N71 | Gen. 18:1-22:24 (Spm wie33 
13 | 5. |}.21 
14 | M | 22 
fo | 1 | 23 
16 | W | 24 
17 | Th) 25 
18| F | 26 
19) S|} 27 Un "a1 wm | Gen. 23:1-25:18 I Kings 1:1-31 
20| S | 28 
21 | M | 29 Jop MDD OY 
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1949, Nov. 22—Dec. 20] 























KISLEV 29 DAYS 


nop> 5710 













































800 





Num. 7:24—-35 

















Noy. ice KG ! 
22, Al, dh ‘| New Moon WIN WI) Num. 28:1-15 
DO WW |ad 
BAW Th 3 | 
25 jel) «4 
26; S \-5 nabin | Gen. 25:19-28:9 Mal. 1:1-2:7 
TAU dea haha) 
28| Mi 7 
291\7E |. 8 | 
30; W)| 9 | 
Dec. 
1 | Th) 10 | 
Qeen 11 creme ie | 
3 S Vs 8%) | Gen. 28:10-32:3 Sep 
4| § | 13 ic || 
5|M/14 
6| T |15 | 
7|W/16 | 
8 | Th) 17 
9) F | 18 fees 
10 boi 19 now Gen. 32:4-36:43 faa i rey | 
S | 20 | 
M | 21 | 
22, 
W | 238 
Thi 24 | 
i 20 Pe eet peaieation. aa Sept 622-7:17 
S | 26 nn ‘anal aw | (Num races Zech. 2:14~4:7 
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Jewish Holy Days, Festivals and Fasts 


New YEAR (Rosh ha-Shanah). The ecclesiastical year was reckoned 
from the month of Nisan; and the first day of the seventh month, 
Tishri, came to be regarded as the beginning of the civil year. 
In the Bible the festival is known as ‘“‘a day of blowing” the 
shofar, or ram’s-horn (Num. 29:1), a rite still universally ob- 
served in the synagogues. It is also called ‘‘a memorial pro- 
claimed with a blast of horns” (Lev. 23:24). The day acquired 
a solemn significance and was transformed into a “Day of 
Judgment,” so named in post-Biblical writings. According to 
an ancient tradition, the first day of Tishri marks the first day 
of creation, on the anniversary of which mankind is judged by 
God. The dominance of the idea of judgment gave the day a 
solemn character, approaching that of the Day of Atonement. 
Judgment is passed on New Year and the decree is sealed on 
the Day of Atonement. The blasts of the shofar send a tremor 
through the congregation. It is a sign of alarm: the destiny of 
the world is being settled for the coming year. The sounding 
of the ram’s-horn, commanded in the Bible, is interpreted asa 
reminder of the ram which Abraham sacrificed in place of Isaac. 
New Year opens the Ten Days of Penitence—a kind of spiritual 
stock-taking season—which close with the Day of Atonement. 


Tuer Fast or GEDALIAH is observed in commemoration of the assas- 
sination of Gedaliah, the Prince, whom Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylonia, appointed governor over the remnants of the Jews 
in Judea after the more important elements of the population 
had been driven into exile in Babylonia in 586 B. C. E. The 
assassination was supposed to have occurred on the New Year, 
but the fast was postponed until the day after the holiday 
(II Kings 25:25; Jer. 41:1, 2). 


SaBBATH SHUBAH is so named because the Haftarah, or reading 
from the Prophets, on that day (Hos. 14:2-15) begins with the 
word “Shubah” (“return”), the prophet exhorting the people 
to return to God and repent of their sins. 


Day or Aronement (Yom ha-Kippurim, or Yom Kippur) is a day 
of great solemnity, and the most extensively observed holiday. 
The holiday has no connection with any historic event. In the 
Bible it is described as “‘the sabbath of sabbaths” (Lev. 23:32): 
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a sabbath of eminent sanctity. The day is associated with a 
strict rite, the fast, which lasts from sunset to sunset. The day 
is spent in prayer. The services in the synagogue begin in the 
evening, are resumed in the morning and continue throughout 
the day. The keynote of the prayers is contrition, confession 
and regeneration, a tone also manifest in the choice of the 
prophetic lessons of the day: the first being Isaiah 53 and the 
second the Book of Jonah. But the Day of Atonement is not 
only a fast; it is also a high festival. 


TABERNACLES (Sukkot) is the third of the three pilgrim festivals. 
It was an agricultural festival, marking the completion of the 
harvest, and is designated in the Bible as the “Feast of Ingath- 
ering” (Ex. 23:16 and 34:22). It is also called the “‘Feast of 
Tabernacles’’—more exactly of Booths (Lev. 23:34; Deut.16:13). 
An historical significance was given to the festival; it came to 
be celebrated in commemoration of the booths in which the 
Israelites dwelt during their wandering in the wilderness after 
they left Egypt (Lev. 23:39). A characteristic feature of the 
celebration, symbolic of the agricultural character of the festi- 
val, is the carrying of the Lulab (palm) and Etrog (citron) by 
the worshippers who march in procession in the synagogue 
around the reading desk—in the days of the Temple, around 
the altar—and intone the Hoshana, “‘Deliver now” (Ps. 118:25). 
In both Bible and Liturgy the festival is described as “‘the season 
of our rejoicing.” A jubilant note runs through the whole 
celebration. 


Great Hoswana (Hoshana Rabbah) is the name given to the 
seventh day of the Sukkot festival. The procession around the 
reading desk in the synagogue carrying Lulab and Etrog, and 
reciting the Hoshana, is made in seven circuits. Hence the 
name, ‘“‘Great Hoshana.”’ 


ErcutH Day or THE Feast (Shemini ‘Atzeret) is celebrated as a 
separate festival, although there is no special ceremony con- 
nected with its observance. The day marks the beginning of 


the rainy season in Palestine. Hence the insertion into the 
service of the prayer for rain. 


Rejorcinc or THE Law (Simhat Torah) is really the second day of 
Shemini ‘Atzeret. The day closes the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles and is associated with the reading of the Law. 
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marking the completion of the reading of the Pentateuch in 
the course of the annual cycle. Children and adults join in the 
ceremonies in a happy mood. Hilarity is the general characteris- 
tic of the day. 


New Moon (Rosh Hodesh) was in ancient times an important 
holiday on which special sacrifices were offered and solemn 
assemblies were held. Its observance is now confined to some 
additional prayers and psalms inserted in the synagogue serv- 
ice and the reading from the Torah. On the Sabbath preceding 
the New Moon, the approaching day or days is announced by 
the reader and special prayers for well-being during the coming 
month are recited. When the previous month has thirty days, 
the thirtieth as well as the first day of the following month is 
observed as New Moon. The day preceding the New Moon 
is known as the “Minor Day of Atonement” (Yom Kippur 
Katan) and is observed by the pious as a semi-fast day. 


Feast oF Depication (Hanukkah) is not a Biblical festival. It is 
an annual eight-day celebration, to be observed in joy and 
gladness, and was instituted in the year 165 B. C. E. in com- 
memoration of the rededication of the Temple after the suc- 
cessful Maccabean revolt against Antiocus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria. The historical account of the heroic exploits of Judas 
Maccabeus and his brothers, and of the incidents which led 
up to the institution of the festival, are contained in Maccabees, 
I and II. The chief ceremonial feature of the festival is the 
kindling of lights in the evenings. Hanukkah is a festival of 
ideals. It symbolizes the triumph of Judaism over heathenism, 
with the lights, the symbol of the festival, representing the 
triumph of light over darkness. 


Tur Fast or Teper (‘Asarah b’Tebet) commemorates the begin- 
ning of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
culminated in the destruction of the Temple in 586 B. C. E. 
and in the exile of the Jews to Babylonia (II Kings 25:1). 
Observant Jews fast on this day from sunrise till sunset. 


New YEAR For Trees (Hamishah ‘Asar bi’Shebat) is the Palestine 
Arbor Day. It is customary to partake of fruits that grow in 
Palestine and to distribute such fruits to school children. 
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PARASHAT SHEKALIM is the name given to the Sabbath preceding 
the New Moon of Adar (or Adar Sheni in an intercalated year), 
when the section of the Torah (Ex. 30:11-16) which relates 
of the poll tax imposed by Moses on all Israelites twenty years 
of age and over is read in the synagogue. 


ParasHat ZAKorR is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
festival of Purim, so called because of the special section of the 
Torah (Deut. 25:17-19) which begins with the phrase “‘Re- 
member what Amalek did unto thee.”’ According to tradition, 
Haman was a descendant of Amalek, hence the relation of this 
Parashah to the Purim festival. 


Fast oF Esruer is observed in commemoration of the fast instituted 
by Esther and Mordecai when the Jews of Persia were threatened 
with extermination through the machinations of Haman. 


Feast oF Lots (Purim) commemorates the deliverance of the Jews 
from the wholesale destruction Haman had planned for them. 
The is no mention of any religious observance in the Book of 
Esther. Purim is observed as a kind of carnival. It is a festival 
of merrymaking of charity, and of the interchange of gifts 
among friends. The Book of Esther is read during the syna- 
gogue services. 


SHuUsHAN Purim is the name given to the 15th of Adar, the date 
when the Jews of Shushan, the former capital of Persia, cele- 
brated Purim (Esther 9:18). 


PARASHAT PARAH is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
New Moon of Nisan. Only those who were ritually clean could 
partake in the offering of the paschal lamb on the eve of Pass- 
over. In order to warn the people against contact with a dead 
body which renders them unclean and hence excluded from 
the performance of the rite, the section dealing with ritual 
cleanliness and the process of purification (Num. 19), is read in 
the synagogue. 


ParAsHAT Ha-Hopesu is the name given to the Sabbath when the 
New Moon of Nisan is announced or when it coincides with 
the New Moon. The name is derived from the section of the 
Torah (Ex. 12:1-20) describing the laws pertaining to the 
observances connected with the Passover holiday. 
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Tue Great Sassatu (Shabbat ha-Gadol) is the name given to the 
Sabbath immediately preceding Passover. It derives its name 
probably from the allusion to the “great day of the Lord”’ 
(Mal. 3:23) in the Haftarah read on that day. 


Fast OF THE First-Born is observed by the first-born males on 
the day before Passover in commemoration of the deliverance 
of the first-born of the Israelites in Egypt from the tenth plague, 
the death of the Egyptian first-born. 


PAssoveR (Pesah) is the first of the three pilgrim festivals. It was 
originally an agricultural festival, marking the early barley 
harvest. Later it became associated with the deliverance from 
Egypt. In the Bible the feast is also designated as “‘the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread”? (Lev. 23:6), and throughout the eight 
days no leavened or fermented food may be consumed. In the 
liturgy the festival is described as “‘the season of our freedom.” 
Passover is primarily a festival of the home. On the first two 
nights of Passover (on the first night only in Palestine and among 
Reform Jews) a Seder (“‘service’’) is held in the intimate circle 
of the home. Intended to quicken the interest of the young and 
the uneducated, the Seder consists of blessings, stories and songs, 
and follows the time-hallowed order of the Passover Haggadah. 
The rite is symbolic of the ancient meal at which the paschal 
lamb was served, together with the Matzot and the bitter herbs. 
The Seder ceremony envelops the home in gentleness. 


Tuirty-Tuirp Day or ‘OmeER (Lag b’Omer) is observed as a semi- 
holiday. The offering of an ‘Omer (“sheaf”) of barley on the 
second day of Passover (Lev. 23:10, 11) marked the beginning 
of the barley harvest, from which time seven weeks were to be 
counted until the wheat harvest, commemorated by the Feast 
of Weeks. This period is known as Sefirah (‘‘counting’’) or 
‘Omer Days. Because of the many misfortunes that befell the 
Jews during those days, they are kept as days of mourning and 
no festivities are undertaken. However, on the thirty-third day, 
according to tradition, a plague that raged among the followers 
of R. Akiba ceased, and the day is kept as a semi-holiday. 


FEAst oF WEEKS, OR Pentecost (Shabuot) is the second pilgrm 
festival. It was celebrated as an agricultural festival, marking 
the end of the barley harvest and the beginning of the wheat 
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harvest, and celebrated also as the festival of First Fruits (Num. 
28:26). This harvest festival was taken to be the time when 
the Ten Commandments were given on Sinai, and in the liturgy 
the festival is described as “‘the season of the giving of our Law.” 
Both aspects of the festival have come down to us: the syna- 
gogues are decked with flowers, and the Ten Commandments 
are solemnly intoned from the Scroll of the Pentateuch. The 
festival has no special ceremonial feature. In medieval times, 
and also later, it was the custom on the Feast of Weeks to ini- 
tiate young children into the study of the Hebrew language and 
the Jewish religion. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the ceremony of confirmation of adolescent boys and girls takes 
place on this festival in many synagogues. 


Fast or Tammuz (Shib‘eah ‘Asar b’Tammuz) commemorates the 
breach made in the wall of Jerusalem during the siege by the 
Babylonians in 586 B. C. E. (II Kings, 25:3, 4; Jer. 52:6, 7). 
It inaugurates the three weeks of mourning, concluding with 
the 9th day of Ab, during which no festivities are engaged in 
by observant Jews. 


SuHapspat Hazon is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
Fast of Ab because the Haftarah on that day is taken from 
the first chapter of Isaiah which begins with the word “Hazon” 
“vision’’). 

Fast or Ap (Tishe‘ah b’Ab) is observed in commemoration of the 
destruction of the First Temple by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
B. C. E., and also that of the Second Temple in 70 C. E. by the 
Romans. It is kept as a fast day from sunset to sunset. ‘The 
Book of Lamentations is read in the synagogue and elegies 
(Kinot) are recited during the evening and morning services. 


SHappat NaAHAmu is the name given to the Sabbath following the 
Fast of Ab, because the Haftarah appropriate to that day is 
taken from Isaiah 40:1-26 which begins with ‘“‘Nahamu” 
(Comfort ye). - 


SELIHOT are penitential prayers recited every evening during the 
month of Elul according to Sephardic rite. The Ashkenazim 
begin the recitation of these prayers on the Sunday preceding 
Rosh ha-Shanah or a week earlier, if Rosh ha-Shanah comes 


on a Monday. They are usually chanted before dawn on each 
of these days. 
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InTRopuction. Nineteen forty-six began, and our last Annual 
Meeting concluded, the fortieth anniversary of the American Jewish 
Committee. For four decades we had pursued consistently and with 
a measurable degree of success the aims of our Charter: “‘to prevent 
the infraction of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part 
of the world.” 


We, of course, have no intention of resting on any laurels or 
subsiding into mere vainglorious reminiscence; and, indeed, the 
year 1947 did not permit it. The state of the world made our job 
no easy one; yet there were some things in our favor. We had long 
reached the conclusion that the eventual fate of the Jew is inextri- 
cably interwoven with the fate of true democracy—that both must 
survive together—or fall together. And for some time now, we have 
been making that fundamental thesis clear to men of good will 
everywhere—Christian as well as Jew—and we have gained numerous 
and powerful allies. We have also established ourselves more firmly 
in the consciousness of the Jews of America and elsewhere; and we 
have disseminated a better and truer perspective of our aims, our 
philosophy and our immediate work. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE. With this preamble, your Executive 
Committee wishes to report specifically upon the work done by the 
Committee during nineteen forty-seven. Let us first turn our attention 
to the international scene, always bearing in mind that the inter- 
national scene and the domestic front are mutually interdependent; 
and that any concern with Jews as Jews must necessarily disregard 
frontiers completely. 


PaLesTINE. The major event of this year, and perhaps of many 
years, was the momentous decision of the United Nations to partition 
Palestine. We recognize the supreme importance of this political 
solution of a problem that has so long agitated the world, and we 
know that far-reaching and decisive consequences will eventually 
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flow therefrom. It is necessary, therefore, briefly to review the role 
played by the American Jewish Committee in the reaching of that 
final decision on Palestine. 


1946 BACKGROUND. As you are aware, until May 1946 when it was 
made definitely clear that the British Government would hold fast 
to its insistence that a solution of the political problem of Palestine 
was a condition precedent to any relaxation of its current immi- 
gration and land purchase policies, the American Jewish Committee 
urged that controversy over political ultimates be subordinated to 
the immediate humanitarian necessities of the remnant of European 


Jewry. 


Thereafter, in 1946, as you are also aware, your Committee was 
informed that certain members of the Jewish Agency were prepared 
to propose a plan calling for the partition of Palestine into two 
sections, in one of which there is a Jewish majority of population 
and in the other an Arab majority. Both sections would enjoy 
autonomy, including control of immigration; and full democratic 
rights—civil and religious—would be guaranteed to all inhabitants, 
Arabs, Jews and Christians. 

It was decided by our Committee that such a solution, though far 
from ideal, would in no way contravene the democratic principles 
for which the American Jewish Committee has always stood. This 
Partition Plan is a far departure from the Biltmore Resolution Plan, 
which would have meant a Jewish state comprising the whole of 
Palestine, with a Jewish minority ruling the Arab majority. Under 
the Partition Plan, the Jewish section already has a preponderance 
of Jewish population and when thought of in terms of a Jewish state, 
it would be a Jewish state only in the same sense that the United 
States, with a preponderance of Christian population, might be 
termed a Christian state. 

There appeared no other solution which would assure a haven in 
Palestine for the displaced Jews, whose numbers were rapidly 
mounting and whose morale was rapidly falling. Our Executive 
Committee agreed that, with so many human lives at stake, a quick 
practical compromise was preferable to continued search for ideal 


solutions. 


RESOLUTION or 1947 ANNUAL MEETING. At our last annual meeting, 
on January 26, 1947, we adopted a resolution expressing the hope 
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that the British government would take prompt steps to solve satis- 
factorily the ultimate problem of government in Palestine and 
demanding that in the meantime it abrogate the White Paper and 
fulfill its Mandatory obligation ‘“‘to facilitate Jewish immigration 
into Palestine.” 


BRITAIN REFERS PROBLEM TO UnitTED Nations. The British government 
continued to turn a deaf ear to all pleas. This obduracy provoked 
violent reactions in Palestine, and that troubled land was thrown 
into a state of turmoil. As conditions grew more exacerbated, the 
British government on April 2, 1947, placed the problem into the 
hands of the United Nations Assembly. The Assembly accepted the 
responsibility and on May 15 set up a United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine (UNSCOP). Thereupon the American Jewish 
Committee asked leave to appear before this Committee and submit 
argument and a brief. 


BRIEF SUBMITTED TO UNSCOP. On June 1, Judge Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, your President, and Mr. Jacob Blaustein, Chairman of your 
Executive Committee, presented a brief to the UNSCOP, as author- 
ized by the Executive Committee on May 11, which affirmed the 
right of Jews to emigrate to and settle in Palestine as conferred on 
them by the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, urged the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations trusteeship and declared that the 
British White Paper of 1939 was a “‘breach of trust”? which “must be 
struck down.” ‘The Committee also submitted a carefully worked out 
program designed to have an ameliorative effect pending deter- 
mination of a final political solution for Palestine. We recom- 
mended, among other things, an immediate grant of 100,000 im- 
migration certificates during 1947 to Jews in the Displaced Persons’ 
camps, a subsequent facilitation of maximum Jewish immigration 
and a guarantee of Jewish land purchase rights, and the immediate 
placement of Jews and Arabs in positions of political and economic 
responsibility as a step toward ultimate complete self-government 
for Palestine, with full equality for all its citizens. 

In the event, however, that an immediate political solution would 
be considered preferable by the Assembly to a United Nations 
Trusteeship, we urged, in accordance with the consensus of the 
Executive Committee at its meeting on September 15, 1946, that 
Palestine be partitioned along the lines suggested by members of 
the Jewish Agency in the summer of that year. 
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Tension IN Parestine. While UNSCOP was studying the situation 
and the various proposals, tension in Palestine mounted to a new 
high. The extremist Irgun and Stern groups embarked on a cam- 
paign of terrorism which led to equally violent reprisals by the 
British. 


STATEMENT CONDEMNING TERRORISM AND BRITISH PROVOCATION. In a 
vigorous statement issued on August 1, 1947, the American Jewish 
Committee condemned both the terrorist acts perpetrated by this 
small minority and the British provocation and retaliation against 
innocent Jews. It pointed out that the deplorable incidents empha- 
sized ‘the absolute necessity for competent action by the United 
Nations, for, historically, these acts of violence have their origin in 
the violation by Great Britain of the Mandate by its issuance of the 
MacDonald White Paper.” 


UNSCOP report. It was against a background of such events, on 
_ August 31, that UNSCOP finally issued its report. It unanimously 
recommended that the Mandate be ended as soon as possible and 
independence granted at the earliest practicable date, but split on 
the type of state to be erected in Palestine. The majority proposed 
a scheme of partition into an Arab state and a Jewish state, with the 
city of Jerusalem placed under an international trusteeship. The 
minority, on the other hand, called for a federal organization with 
subsidiary Arab and Jewish states which would possess only limited 
autonomy. 


. UniTep STATES FAVORS GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF UNSCOP majority 
REPORT. On September 11 the American Jewish Committee, over 
the signatures of Judge Proskauer and Mr. Blaustein with the con- 
currence of the Palestine subcommittee, urged on Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall that the United States Government “‘vigorously 
and speedily endorse the report of the majority group.” 

On October 11 Ambassador Herschel V. Johnson, on behalf of 
the United States, took a definite stand in favor of the general 
principles of the majority report. His position was promptly endorsed, 
likewise ‘‘in principle,’’ by our Executive Committee meeting that 
same night, which also urged on the United States and other agencies 
of the United Nations a prompt agreement on detail and “a speedy 
effectuation of the basic plan approved by the delegation of the 
United States.” 
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AJC contacts wirH GovERNMENT OFFICIALS. From the time that 
the Palestine question was first thrown into the General Assembly 
until the historic vote was taken on November 29, 1947, your Com- 
mittee was in almost daily communication with the high officials of 
our Government who, like President Truman, Secretary of State 
Marshall and his chief aides, including General John H. Hilldring, 
advisor on Palestine to the American delegation, were charged with 
formulating American official policy. Relations were uniformly 
cordial and much was done to clarify a very complex situation. 
The State Department asked the Committee to help interpret its 
policy on Palestine to the leadership of the Jewish Agency and to 
Jews generally, and explain to them the strategy of the United States 
Government. In other words, the Committee was asked to ensure 
that, at an exceedingly delicate stage of the negotiations, nothing 
should be done to upset the apple-cart. 


WorKING RELATION WITH JEWIsH AGENCY. The Committee assumed 
this responsibility, and established a very close working relation with 
the Jewish Agency during the proceedings in the Assembly. It was’ 
agreed that the Agency was to take no major steps without prior 
consultation with the American Jewish Committee and certain other 
non-Zionist organizations. The Committee succeeded to some extent 
in modifying certain extreme attitudes, and in turn was of material 
assistance in reinforcing the Agency’s point of view with our 
Government. 


Unirep Nations AssEMBLY ADOPTS PLAN OF PARTITION. It is indeed 
difficult, within the confines of this Report, to give an adequate 
picture of the incessant day-by-day activities in this connection, the 
wealth of dramatic incidents involved and the piling up of crisis on 
crisis. Suffice it to say that, in spite of the violent opposition of the 
Arab bloc and obscure forces in the background, the plan of par- 
tition as finally developed was passed in the United Nations General 
Assembly on November 29, 1947, by a vote of thirty-three to thirteen. 


PARTITION TO BE EFFECTIVE OcroseER 1, 1948. October 1, 1948 is the 
day designated for partition to go into effect, and the only state in the 


world in which a majority of the population are Jews will be added 
to the family of nations. 


BRITISH ANNOUNCEMENT OF WITHDRAWAL. Meanwhile, the British 
have announced their intention to withdraw prior to May 1, 1948, 
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and there are forebodings as to what will happen in the interregnum. 
Even now, with British troops still on hand, acts of violence initiated 
by the Arabs are taking a shocking toll of human lives, and the 
United Nations has been appealed to for positive action to enforce 
its decision and safeguard lives. 


PARTITION POSES NEW PROBLEMS FOR AJC. The work of the American 
Jewish Committee of course is not finished with respect to Palestine. 
We must see to it, among other things, that partition is carried out 
in accordance with the terms of the solemn agreement entered into 
by the United Nations, and that both the United Nations and the 
American Government will properly implement that agreement. We 
must also concern ourselves with the problems of possible future 
international loans to the infant state in Palestine and the possible 
necessity for the establishment of an international police force to 
insure a peaceful enforcement of the settlement. Further, the pending 
partition will pose grave problems within the Jewish community, 
which must be resolved, and the roles of the Jewish Agency and 
Zionist organizations both in America and abroad will have to be 
clearly defined. And, not least important, we must labor to establish 
a complete separation in the eyes of the world between the sovereign 
state of Palestine and the Jewish communities of other countries, in 
which Jews at present are, and intend to remain, loyal and faithful 
citizens free of any dual allegiance. 


PossIBLE REVISION OF AJC STATEMENT OF viEWS. The current State- 
ment of Views of the American Jewish Committee, adopted at its 
Annual Meeting in January, 1943, charted a sound course of action 
for the Committee for service to Jewry. Revisions, however, may 
now be desirable in order to bring our Statement of Views up 
to date in the light of the change in Palestine. Envisaging that 
possibility, the Steering Committee has appointed a committee to 
consider the question. This committee is composed of Alan M. 
Stroock, Chairman; Louis Caplan, Chairman of our Pittsburgh 
Chapter; Herbert B. Ehrmann, National Vice-President and Chair- 
man of our Boston Chapter; Irving M. Engel, Chairman of our New 
York Chapter; Judge Phillip Forman, General Edward S. Green- 
baum, Chairman of our new Domestic Affairs Committee; David 
Sher; and Judge Proskauer and Mr. Blaustein, ex officio. This 
matter is to be discussed further at the session tomorrow afternoon, 
at which Mr. Stroock will preside. 
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EvuRopEAN siTuaTion. In Europe, the situation this past year has 
been far from heartening. Many thousands of Jews are still in DP 
camps, still awaiting the day when they shall once again be given 
the opportunity to live in peace and dignity. Restitution and com- 
pensation for Nazi-looted property are still in the beginning stages. 
The Austrian and German peace treaties are seemingly as far from 
completion as ever; while all reports indicate a rising tide of anti- 
Semitism in Central Europe. 


AJG work In Europe intensiriep. Realizing the gravity of the 
situation and the dependence of the decimated and impoverished 
Jewish communities abroad upon American Jewry—made so clear 
to us when we attended the London Conference of Jewish Organi- 
zations, which we co-sponsored in 1946, and during subsequent 
visits by Dr. Slawson and others—we have greatly intensified our 
European operations. The program, under the guidance of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, with Judge Phillip Forman as its chair- 
man, has a four-fold objective: (1) aid in formulating policies on 
restitution and reparations; (2) protection of the civil, political and 
religious rights of Jews; (3) combatting of anti-Semitism in Europe 
through the Jewish communities themselves; (4) enrichment of 
Jewish cultural life on a communal basis. What is important and 
novel in this program is the shift in emphasis from mediation on 
behalf of the Jews of Europe to an intimate cooperation with the 
Jewish communities themselves in the achievement of their rights. 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE ESTABLISHED IN Parts. To make possible a 
dynamic, on-the-spot program, Mr. Joel D. Wolfsohn, formerly with 
the United States Department of the Interior, was appointed director 
of these European operations. A headquarters office in Paris was 
established, in addition to the one already in existence in London. 
Dr. John Slawson, Executive Vice-President of the Committee, 
together with members of the staff, visited Europe during the summer 
to plan reconstructive aid through the new office. 

Both Dr. Slawson and Mr. David Bernstein, who returned on 
June 30 last from a seven-month mission of investigation in our 
behalf, have reported to the Committee that the spirit of Hitler is 
not dead, and warned of disastrous consequences to the displaced Jews 
unless international action in their behalf is undertaken immediately. 


AJC DEMANDS TRUSTEE BODY. The Committee, at its last Annual 
Meeting, insisted on the creation of a trustee body, representing 
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Jewish organizations of the world, to prosecute claims for and ad- 
minister heirless and unclaimed property of Jews in Germany and 
Austria for the benefit of surviving Jews, and asked for immediate 
and full restitution of all property rights of Nazi victims in former 
Axis countries, 


JOINT PROPOSALS FOR AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN PEACE TREATIES. Since 
these objectives, as well as those involving human rights, could best 
be effectuated through proper provisions in the proposed German 
and Austrian peace treaties, the Committee concentrated especially 
on this phase of the situation. In order io bring the full weight of 
world Jewry to bear upon those responsible for the drafting of these 
treaties, Judge Proskauer and Mr. Blaustein addressed an appeal to 
nine other representative Jewish organizations in this country and 
abroad to join us in common action, just as we had worked together 
at the Paris Peace Conference with respect to the former Axis-satellite 
countries. A working committee was set up, as a result of this appeal, 
to draft the necessary clauses. These followed in essentials those 
clauses which the Committee had submitted on February 19, 1947, to 
Acting Secretary of State Acheson and Assistant Secretary Hilldring 
through Mr. Blaustein and Dr. Slawson. Included in these were 
guarantees of human rights and provision for restitution of and 
reparations for Nazi-looted property. The peace treaties themselves, 
however, are at present in a state of stalemate. As you know, the 
last meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London adjourned 
on December 15 without taking any action. 


JEWISH RESTITUTION commission. All along we had urged on the 
American Military Government in Germany the necessity of coming 
to an agreement with the other occupying governments of the four 
zones on the question of restitution. After many delays such an 
attempt was in fact made; but no agreement could be reached. 
Whereupon, as requested by the Committee and the other co- 
operating organizations, General Lucius D. Clay announced on 
November 10, 1947, the enactment of restitution legislation for the 
American zone alone. Under this statute a Jewish Restitution Com- 
mission has been established for the purpose of claiming and admin- 
istering Jewish heirless, unclaimed and communal property in the 
affected zone. The American Jewish Committee, represented by 
Messrs. Blaustein, Forman and Herman A. Gray, is a member of the 
Commission. This action by General Clay is a substantial step 
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forward on the road to that full measure of restitution and reparation 
for which we have been fighting. It is our hope that this action will 
set an example for the other zones. 


Spirit oF HITLER NOT DEAD IN GERMANY. Germany, in spite of total 
defeat, in spite of two years of occupation by the armed forces of the 
conquerors, has done little to mend its ways. All competent observers 
agree, in the words of a resolution of the Executive Committee at its 
meeting on October 11 and 12, 1947, that “‘little progress has heen 
made in eradicating Nazi ideology among the German people, and 
that, specifically, racism and anti-Semitism are rife among them.” 


CALL ror GERMAN RE-EDUCATION. Since such stubborn and resistant 
attitudes pose a serious future threat to the peace of the world as 
well as to the Jews, the Executive Committee adopted a resolution 
on October 11 urging our Government to conduct a major cam- 
paign of German re-education to eliminate these foci of hate and 
anti-democratic feeling, and has offered the full support and resources 
of the American Jewish Committee toward that end. Our offer has 
been accepted and members of our staff are now consulting with the 
Army and a group of social scientists to formulate a program of 
effective re-education. Carefully selected pro-democratic materials 
have been furnished to the Army for translation, adaptation and 
wide-scale use in Germany. Increasing attention is also being paid 
to the real danger of the inoculation of American troops with the 
Nazi brand of anti-Semitism. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTI-SEMITISM. But anti-Semitism is not restricted 
to Germany alone. Even democratic Sweden has its anti-Semite 
and would-be Fuehrer—one Einar Aberg—whose vicious pamphlets 
and propaganda are being mailed all over the world. But protests 
from the American Jewish Committee and a visit by our European 
representative, Mr. David Bernstein, to the Swedish Ministry of 
Justice, have caused criminal charges to be filed against Aberg. 


ENGLISH ANTI-SEMITISM. Far more important, however, and creating 
the greatest concern, is the present situation in England. There is 
no question that anti-Semitism is alarmingly on the increase in that 
traditional seat of all human liberties. What is even more alarming 
is the general permeation of that anti-Semitism through widespread 
sections of English society hitherto singularly immune to that deadly 
disease. Many reasons may be adduced for this significant reversal 
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of sentiment—postwar letdown, disrupted economy, terrorism in 
Palestine—the fact nevertheless remains and must be taken into 
account. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND Jews. A promising 
step forward in fighting anti-Semitism on a world-wide scale was 
taken in Switzerland last August when sixty delegates of Christian 
and Jewish organizations from the United States, Australia and 
European countries met to formulate plans for an International 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Dr. Samuel H. Flowerman, of 
our staff, represented the Committee at the meeting. The conference 
unanimously agreed on the necessity for a permanent organization 
and on a proposal to revise Christian religious teaching, particularly 
the story of the crucifixion, in such a manner as to reduce the danger 
of implanting anti-Semitism in the minds of the young. 


AJC sponsors UJECO. In order to restore as much as possible and 
at the same time to deepen and enrich the cultural life of the Jews 
in Europe, we have sponsored and helped organize the United Jewish 
Educational and Cultural Organization, composed of representatives 
of the various European Jewish communities. UJECO was set in 
operation last summer in Paris and has already commenced large- 
scale activities for providing and training Jewish teachers, establishing 
courses and providing educational materials to the devastated Jewish 
communities all over Europe. 


DP siruATION NOT IMPROVED. The situation of the Jews in the 
Displaced Persons camps in Europe has certainly not improved. 
More than two and a half years after their liberation from Nazi 
domination, over two hundred thousand are still huddled together 
in restricted areas under inadequate living conditions, rootless, with 
their future still in doubt. The American Jewish Committee has 
worked unceasingly to solve this problem once and for all. 


EFFORTS TOWARD IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, UNITED STATES AND 
ELSEWHERE. In doing so, it has followed two lines of approach: 
(1) by reiterating its demand that the gates of Palestine be opened to 
all Jews who wish to go there, to the limits of its actual absorptive 
capacity; (2) by pressing for the opening of the doors of other 
countries, especially the United States, to DP immigration. 


Unitep States. It is to Palestine, according to most qualified 
observers, that the eyes of a very large proportion of Jewish DPs are 
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turned. Yet thousands among them continue to hope for asylum 
elsewhere, preferably in the United States. Your Committee, there- 
fore, while assiduously exploring possibilities of entry into various 
countries, continued through 1947 the concentrated effort begun the 
year before to effect a liberalization of American immigration laws 
to meet the DP emergency. Inasmuch as the Christians in that 
category far outnumber the Jews, our efforts in this direction have 
been carefully coordinated with those of other groups and individuals 
representing the Catholic and Protestant faiths. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON DisPLACED Persons. Together 
with the National Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, in the 
organization of which, late in 1946, we played a significant part, we 
were able to appeal both to the humanitarian instincts and the self- 
interest of the American public. Realizing at the outset that the 
country, for the most part, was apathetic, if not hostile, to the entry 
of DPs, the National Citizens Committee launched a many-pronged 
drive to educate the American people and mobilize their repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress. Aided by the press, radio 
and films, and with the active cooperation of affiliated local Citizens 
Committees and scores of national organizations, a truly stupendous 
job of public enlightenment has been achieved. 


s 


Stratron Birt. But public enlightenment alone was not enough, 
and the Citizens Committee and its supporters throughout the land 
exerted direct influence on members of Congress. On April 1, 1947, 
Congressman Stratton introduced the bill which bears his name in 
the House of Representatives. Just before the summer recess, an 
inferior measure, from our point of view, though still holding out 
hope for a substantial number of DPs, was put into the Senatorial 
hopper by nine Senators of both political parties. 


SUPPORT OF BILL BY OTHER GROUPS. Meanwhile, extensive hearings 
have been held on the Stratton Bill. Your Honorary Vice-President, 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman, representing the united Jewish com- 
munity of America, was one of an impressive array of witnesses ap- 
pearing for the bill. Notable by their presence were the spokesmen 
for the two giant labor organizations, the AFL and the CIO, who, 
without abandoning their traditional stand against immigration, 
nevertheless were willing to waive it on behalf of the DPs. In fact, 
the only important opposition at the hearings came from the two 
largest veterans’ organizations. But even this was eventually broken 
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down. In’a dramatic reversal of its former position, the American 
Legion, at its national convention in October, announced its qualified 
support for DP legislation. The Veterans of Foreign Wars, hitherto 
similarly opposed, has withdrawn active opposition and evinced a 
willingness to consider the problem afresh. 


AJC conrrisutions. To these developments, as indeed to the entire 
program of the Citizens Committee, the American Jewish Committee 
has made invaluable contributions. Some of our members are on the 
important policymaking sub-committee of the Citizens Committee, 
and the chairman of our own Immigration Committee, Mr. Irving 
Engel, is the chairman of that sub-committee. In many cities our 
chapters have done yeoman work at the grass-roots level. Some of 
our ablest staff members have contributed their skills to the total 
picture, notably Mr. George Hexter. With unremitting energy we 
are striving to bring the whole matter to what we hope will be a 
successful conclusion within the next few months. 

Our support of DP legislation is a perfect illustration of the point 
that the Committee’s manifold activities cannot be contained in 
separate, airtight compartments. Here was a large-scale domestic 
operation undertaken for the sake of our fellow Jews abroad. And 
similarly incapable of precise compartmentation is the context of 
our work with the various subdivisions of the United Nations. 


AJC activirms with Unrrep Nations. During the past year, we 
have persevered in the implementation of the human rights provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. On March 29, 1947, the Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organizations, consisting of the American Jewish 
Committee, the Alliance Israelite Universelle of France and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association of Great Britain, was formally accepted 
for consultant status by the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. Thus officially welcomed, the Consultative Council decided 
to allocate among its constituent members specific subjects on the 
agenda of the United Nations body. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee assumed primary responsibility for work on the subjects of 
genocide and—naturally, in view of the role played at the San 
Francisco Conference by your President and the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee—of human rights. 


Grnocipr. Genocide, as you know, is the intentional destruction of a 
group of human beings on religious, racial, political or any other 
grounds. The concept of genocide as a punishable crime was first 
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formulated by Professor Raphael Lemkin, well-known authority on 
international law. Both the concept and its criminal status were 
proposed by the Consultative Council for adoption by the United 
Nations. 


PROPOSALS RELATIVE TO HUMAN RIGHTS. The Council has also been 
extremely active in urging on the Commission on Human Rights a 
series of proposals covering facilitation of immigration and various 
specific guarantees for the free exercise of religious worship and 
practices. 


Commission ON HuMAN RicHts ADopTs ‘“‘DECLARATION OF RIGHTS.” 
On December 16, 1947, the Commission, meeting at Geneva, adopted 
a draft ‘Declaration of Rights’ which incorporated many of our 
proposals, especially one which called on governments to ease im- 
migration controls in the interest of stateless persons. Mr. Milton 
Winn, of our Foreign Affairs Committee, was one of the representa- 
tives of the Consultative Council at Geneva. This was the first time 
in history that an international body had not only formulated a 
declaration of human righis but had earnestly discussed the means 
of its implementation. 


Domestic scENE. Let us now turn to the domestic scene and the work 
designed to strengthen and protect the position of American Jews. 
Every so often it is essential to restudy and re-evaluate what we 
are doing and to determine if we are on the right track and what, 
if anything, can be done to improve it. 


Domestic AFFAirs CommitTer. In respect to committees in the 
domestic area, the Steering Committee was guided by the recom- 
mendations of an ad hoc committee, headed by Gen. Edward S. 
Greenbaum, which had made a searching analysis of our entire 
program of domestic defense. The Steering Committee was un- 
willing to permit this ad hoc committee to disband. Instead, it 
created a permanent Domestic Affairs Committee, which operates 
under the rotating chairmanship of Gen. Greenbaum and Messrs. 
Carl J. Austrian, Harold K. Guinzburg and Walter Mendelsohn. 
This committee supervises, directs and correlates all those com- 
mittees and departments of the American Jewish Committee which 
relate to the domestic scene by way of defense. Already the co- 
operation and efficiency engendered by this new grouping have 
become plainly visible. 
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SHIFTS OF EMPHASIS BY LEGAL AND INVESTIGATIVE DEPARTMENT—: 
NAME CHANGED. ‘The past year has witnessed a definite shift in, 
emphasis on the part of our Legal and Investigative Department: 
While continuing to investigate subversive activities and organized: 
manifestations of anti-Semitism with the same thoroughness and. 
intensity as before, the Department is now devoting more and more. 
attention to legal, legislative and social action. To conform with 
these new directions, its name has been changed to the Legal and 
Civic Affairs Committee and it has been placed under the chairman- 
ship of Ben Herzberg. 


DECLINE OF OVERT, ORGANIZED ANTI-SEMITISM IN UNITED STATES. 
Due primarily to economic conditions unfavorable to agitators, but 
also in part to the growing acceptance by the Jewish community of: 
the strategy originated by the American Jewish Committee for 
handling rabble-rousers, overt, organized anti-Semitism in the United’ 
States continues to decline. ' 


CONTINUED VIGILANCE. Our Legal Department maintains its con- 
stant watch on existing and new anti-Semitic organizations with the 
vigilance and skill developed during the years of Nazi infiltration. 
That the Department’s work during that period gained appreciative 
recognition in official Government circles is evidenced by the award 
on October 15 last of the U.S. Army Certificate of Merit to our 
counsel, Mr. George Mintzer, for meritorious aid in exposing Nazi 
and other subversive activities during the war. 


DANGER OF LATENT ANTI-SEMITISM. Yet the mere subsidence of 
organized anti-Semitism in this country must not lull us into a false 
sense of security. A disturbingly large proportion of our fellow) 
Americans is latently anti-Semitic, as polls and common knowledge, 
bring sharply to our attention, and we must continue to exercise: 
vigilance and all our skills to keep this prejudice from flaring up: 
dangerously when and if the current economic situation changes. 


Crvic arrarrs. In the area of civic affairs our operations have been 
greatly extended during the past year., Mr. Herzberg testified on 
June 13 before a subcommittee of the U.S. Senate in support of a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Bill. Through our New York 
State chapters and our staff we have continued to press for elimination 
of discrimination in higher education in this key state. Our efforts 
were concentrated in two fields: support of Fair Educational Practices 
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legislation, and a State University. A bill to outlaw discriminatory 
admissions practices in private colleges failed last year to reach the 
floor of the Legislature because of injudicious strategy over which we 
had no control. But this year, determined that such a fiasco must 
not be repeated, we took a hand and succeeded in obtaining agree- 
ment on the part of the educational institutions and community 
agencies concerned on the principles of a measure which we con- 
fidently expect to be enacted into law at the current sessions. 


New York State Universiry. Governor Lehman was our spokes- 
man before Governor Dewey’s Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University and urged that the State of New York create 
not merely a group of junior colleges, but a central senior institution 
complete with graduate and professional schools. 


COLLEGE ADMISSION ON NATIONAL LEVEL. On the national level, a 
group of our representatives, including Mr. James Marshall, Gover- 
nor Lehman, Judge Charles E. Wyzanski and Mr. David Sher, have 
secured the promise of leaders of the Association of American College 
and University Presidents to submit recommendations on college 
admissions to their organization at its next meeting. 


RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS. We have also intervened, either alone or 
with other organizations, amicus curiae, in hearings before the U.S. 
Supreme Court and the Appellate Division of the New York court in 
suits contesting the enforceability of restrictive covenants on real 
estate. 


BROAD MANDATE RELATIVE TO LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL SITUATIONS. 
The mandate for all these activities had been given by our Executive 
Committee in May, 1946, when it declared that we should take 
appropriate action in legislative and judicial situations involving 
either the rights of Jews alone, or of Jews along with other minority 
groups. In a momentous extension of this policy, our Executive 
Committee, meeting in Chicago on October 12 last, formally recog- 
nized that there “‘is the closest relation between the protection of the 
civil rights of all citizens and the protection of the civil rights of the 
members of particular groups” and that it is therefore “proper for 
the American Jewish Committee to join with other groups in the 
protection of the civil rights of the members of all groups irrespective 
of race, religion, color or national origin.” In another resolution 
adopted at the same meeting, the Executive Committee approved 
support of Federal anti-lynching legislation. 
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Report OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S CoMMITTEE ON Civit Ricuts. These 
policy determinations were made prior to publication of one of the 
important public documents of our times—the Report of President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights. We had been asked by the 
Committee to assist in its deliberations several months before, and 
on May 1, Dr. Slawson presented to it a series of far-reaching pro- 
posals for the affirmation and safeguarding of civil rights, and the 
combatting of group dissensions and racial and religious discrimina- 
tions. 


AJC recommenpations. The specific recommendations, presented in 
oral testimony and in three prepared memoranda, called for (1) 
expansion of the Civil Rights Section of the Department of Justice; 
(2) enactment of a Federal anti-poll tax bill; (3) enactment of a 
Federal anti-lynching bill; (4) enactment of the pending Ives-Norton 
bill to curb discrimination in employment; (5) Federal and State 
legislation barring discrimination because of race, creed or color in 
educational institutions which receive public funds; (6) enactment of 
State civil rights, fair employment and fair educational practices 
bills; (7) State legislation outlawing restrictive real estate covenants; 
(8) a Civil Rights Act for the District of Columbia; (9) a permanent 
Federal Commission on Civil Rights to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the President and other Government officials; and (10) a Govern- 
ment education program to promote civil rights and combat prejudice 
through the various Federal agencies. 


ALL RECOMMENDATIONS EMBODIED IN REPORT. All of these recommen- 
dations were embodied in the Report of the President’s Committee 
issued October 29, 1947. Your President immediately issued a state- 
ment hailing it as ‘‘a major contribution to the strengthening of 
American unity and the preservation of democratic rights.” 


Report OF PRESIDENT’s Commission ON HicHeR Epucation. Hard 
on the heels of the Report on Civil Rights, and devoted to consider- 
ation of a particular segment of the larger field, came the almost 
equally significant Report of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education, issued on December 15 last. The vigor of its 
findings and its plain-spoken declaration that “‘the time has come to 
make public education at all levels equally accessible to all, without 
regard to race, creed, sex or national origin,” evoked an immediate 
statement from your President praising the entire Report as “a 
courageous and forthright appraisal of some of the weaknesses in 
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higher education.”? Empowered by the directives already given by our 
Executive Committee, we propose to exert our every effort toward 
the realization of the noble aims contained in both these Reports. 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC scHOOLS. During the past year, the concern long 
felt in the Jewish community over the encroachment of religion in 
the public schools came to a peak. ‘This knotty problem has been 
extensively discussed not only in our own Committee, but in the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council, the coordinating 
group for national and local Jewish defense agencies, and: jointly 
between that organization and the Synagogue Council of America. 
Initial consideration was confined to one phase of the problem: the 
released time plan whereby children, with the consent of their parents 
are excused from public school classes to receive religious instruction 
from teachers of their own faiths outside the school. 

It can be contended that such an arrangement, carefully adminis- 
tered, need not be unacceptable to the Jewish community. Indeed, 
in New York City, the Jewish group actively participates in released 
time. Experience has shown, however, that all too often the plan is 
modified in a number of objectionable ways, in some cases leading 
to actual religious instruction in the public school classrooms on 
public school time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE JUSTIFIES OBJECTIONS TO RELEASED TIME. Your 
Executive Committee on May 11, 1947, therefore adopted a reso- 
lution: that the “utilization in any manner of the time, facilities, 
personnel, or funds of the public school system for purposes of religious 
instruction should not be permitted. We therefore believe that Jewish 
communities are justified in objecting to released-time or dismissed- 
time programs.” 


VasHt1 McCo.ium case. Moreover, it joined with the other con- 
stituents of the National Community Relations Advisory Council on 
an amicus curiae brief submitted to the United States Supreme Court 
on an appeal heard December 8 from the Vashti McCollum case 
which originated in Champaign, Illinois. In this brief, a strong plea 


was made to the Court to ban religious instruction in public-school 
classrooms, 


OTHER PROBLEMS IN RELIGIOUS AREAS. Other specific problems in 
this area involve such matters as Bible reading in the schools, reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer, Christmas celebrations, public aid to 
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sectarian schools, etc. These subjects, having been earlier considered 
by our Interfaith and Administration Committees, were intensively 
debated yesterday by a panel of our members from various parts of 
the country, and its views will be laid before you. 

In this matter of the relations of church and schools we must keep 
in mind the invaluable cooperation extended to us by our Christian 
friends in the elimination of anti-Jewish prejudice. Among the most 
fruitful forms of this cooperation have been studies of Christian Sun- 
day School lesson materials. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS TEXTS. The Division of Religious Edu- 
cation of Drew University has completed a new study of such ma- 
terials in use in Protestant schools, which can be expected to lead to 
the elimination of objectionable items. Considerable progress has 
been made along similar lines with respect to Catholic teaching ma- 
terials. Effective use is being made of the Religious Press Committee, 
a syndicated religious news service which distributes appropriate 
material to the religious press of over fifty denominations. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic INFORMATION AND EpucaTion. The De- 
partment of Public Information and Education continues its essential 
work of presenting a positive picture of the Jew to American Chris- 
tians and combatting old misconceptions and “stereotypes.” 


Mass APPROACH FULLY UTILIZED. The “mass” approach through the 
radio, press, magazines, pulp and comic books, motion pictures and 
similar media is utilized in every possible manner and from every 
possible angle. Editors of all sorts, radio commentators and program 
directors continue to cooperate generously in the preparation and 
dissemination of material suggested by us. We ourselves sponsored 
during 1947 several outstanding radio network programs: for Pass- 
over, a dramatization starring Raymond Massey, accompanied by 
a talk by former Governor Lehman, and for the Day of Atonement 
two programs, one featuring an address by Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman, the other a dramatization of the founding of Touro 


Synagogue. 


DepicaTion or Touro Synacocue. The dedication of the Touro 
Synagogue of Newport, Rhode Island, as a national shrine was made 
the subject of an intensive campaign that embraced every field of 


communication. 
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Freepom TRAIN. So too was the Freedom Train with its precious 
freight of great libertarian documents now touring the country. 


PUBLICIZING REPORT OF PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON CiviL RIGHTS. 
An even more elaborate program is now in process for disseminating 
the text and recommendations of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. This technique of tying in our efforts with 
contemporaneous events of general public interest and concentrating 
the resources of all departments in a major campaign based on those 
events is proving more and more effective. 


PROBLEMS REGARDING MOTION PICTURE MEDIUM. ‘The foregoing 
activities, of the volume of which it is difficult to give you an adequate 
idea, have proceeded along lines successfully evolved in earlier years. 
In only one medium for reaching the public—namely, the all-impor- 
tant medium of the motion picture—have we feit that the ma- 
chinery for conveying our themes was still lacking. This concern 
was shared by the National Community Relations Advisory Council, 
which sent a committee, on which we were represented by Mr. David 
Sher, to Los Angeles to work out with the Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council there a constructive understanding. An early solution 
of this problem is anticipated, which will insure the elimination of 
objectionable material in films, and even more important, the pro- 
duction of scripts establishing a positive image of the Jew. 


FILMS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, CHURCH GROUPS, ETC. Meanwhile, we 
have been giving increased attention to the educational, 16-millimeter 
film, designed for use among church groups, schools, labor unions, 
youth organizations and for general public showing. The American 
Jewish Committee, in conjunction with the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, comprising all of the major youth organizations in the 
country, sponsored and produced a film entitled ““Make Way 
for Youth.” 


“CLASS” APPROACH ALSO ESSENTIAL. We turn now to a consideration 
of the so-called ‘‘class” approach which, addressed to the particular 
interests of specified segments of the American people, has been 
stressed more and more as a means of breaking down prejudices and 
enlisting the support of powerful groups. 


YoOuTH GRoups. One example of such “‘class”” approach is our work 
with youth organizations and our membership in the National Social 
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Welfare Assembly, whereby we became associated with the policy 
determinations of its twenty constituent youth agencies. Such, too, 
is our interfaith work, which has been described earlier in this report. 


COoPERATION WITH VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS. We have also co- 
operated actively with the major veterans’ organizations in the 
country, and in particular in connection with their current stand on 
the problems of immigration and the DPs, of which you have already 
been informed. ; 


NaTIonAL Lagor Service. Our National Labor Service has been 
in constant communication with organized labor, placing cartoons, 
comic strips, editorials and articles in the labor press, and making 
our material available to union members. As a part of our policy of 
evolving with labor leaders themselves a program for fighting discrim- 
ination, we organized a conference on the proper techniques to be 
employed, which was attended by more than fifty top-ranking labor 
educators. 


BusINEss AND INDUSTRY. After the preliminary stages had been laid 
in 1946, a new Division under the chairmanship of Mr. Benjamin 
J. Buttenwieser was established in 1947, whose activities thus far 
have been directed toward laying the essential foundation for the 
formation of an independent, non-sectarian businessmen’s organi- 
zation for combatting group tensions and encouraging pro-democratic 
ideals and practices in the field of business and industry. Such an 
organization has already advanced beyond the blueprint stage and 
the search for an outstanding non-Jewish leader to head it is now 
under way. 


NatTIoNAL InstiruTe or SociaL Rerations. The National Institute 
of Social Relations, under the presidency of Mr. Frank Weil, is 
carrying out its group discussion program in six key cities, in which 
adult groups discuss frankly and objectively vital questions of con- 
temporary importance. The Institute furnishes informative back- 
ground material and trained discussion leaders. In addition, its 
materials are being used by other local and national organizations 
on a wide scale. When this project was sponsored by us a few years 
ago, it was contemplated that it would attract support from many 
groups and individuals of all creeds and walks of life. It is believed 
that time is now approaching. 
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Community Service DepARTMENT. The Community Service De- 
partment, with a lay committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Jerome J. Rothschild, continues its highly essential function of con- 
veying our views and materials with the same efficiency as heretofore. 


“QUARANTINE” TREATMENT. In particular, during 1947, it success- 
fully developed and propagated to the organized local Jewish com- 
munities a new technique for dealing with rabble-rousers, known as 
the “quarantine” treatment, which consists in enveloping the heralded 
descent of a rabble-rouser upon a given community with the oblivion 
of silence. The method has been endorsed by the National Com- 
munity Relations Council. As a result rabble-rousing meetings, such 
as those of Gerald L. K. Smith, lacking the stimulation of vociferous 
opposition and consequent publicity, have generally languished. 


Screntiric RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. The Department of Scientific 
Research is concluding a series of long-range investigations in the 
field of anti-Semitism, the results of which are expected to be pub- 
lished within the course of the year. It is hoped that some important 
conclusions will be arrived at on the psychological make-up of the 
individual anti-Semite and the nature of anti-Semitism itself. This 
Department also enables us to evaluate and improve our tech- 
niques and materials by subjecting them to scientific tests. It has 
evolved an improved and more intensive method of poll-taking to 
determine the extent of anti-Semitism, and is at present conducting 
such polls in selected communities. 


‘(CHAPTER PROGRAM. Our Chapter program, under the Communities 
Activities Committee (Mr. Joseph Willen, Chairman), has proceeded 
at an accelerated pace during the past vear, with the number of 
chapters increasing to thirty-three and our total membership to over 
9,000. But more important than mere numbers is the general sense 
of a growing momentum, an intensification of feeling that this is now 
truly a national movement involving the participation of American 
Jewish Committee members throughout the country. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION BY MEMBERS THROUGHOUT COUNTRY. On an 
increasing scale, the chapters are participating in the practical 
programs of the Committee—immigration, civil and economic rights 
of Jews, Jewish cultural life and prejudice on the local level—and in 
policy determinations like the recent question as to whether the 
American Jewish Committee should join the proposed permanent 
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) American Jewish Conference. The role of the chapters was high- 
lighted at the meeting of the national Executive Committee held in 
Chicago on October 11 and 12 last, at which their spokesmen made 
most important contributions to the deliberations. 


First Executive CoMMITTEE MEETING ouT oF New York. The 
October 11-12, 1947, Executive Committee meeting in Chicago was 
the first in the entire 41-year history of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee held outside of New York. This innovation was in keeping 
with our ever-growing realization that, for the American Jewish 
Committee to be most effective, it must have active participation 
in its work and in the setting of its policies by its Executive Committee 
members living in all parts of the country. 


“COMMENTARY”. In the field of cultural activities Commentary has 
made a niche for itself in the contemporary Jewish scene and has 
won Critical praise from Jews and Christians alike. More and more 
it is becoming recognized as a legitimate molder of leadership opinion. 
Mr. Ralph E. Samuel is chairman of the Publication Committee. 


*‘ComMMITTEE REPORTER”. The Committee Reporter, too, with a current 
circulation of over 41,000, helps shape and clarify Jewish public 
opinion on the important issues of the day, and keeps our membership 
and others regularly informed of our activities. 


‘AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book”. Our Library of Jewish Information 
brought to completion Volume 49 of the American Jewish Year Book, 
representing forty years of editing. This volume has been revised 
and expanded along new lines. It contains scholarly, yet readable, 
articles on major problems confronting the American Jewish com- 
munity today; sketches of the lives of great American Jews; detailed, 
authoritative reporting of events affecting Jews the world over, and 
handy reference features. 


Liprary OF JEWISH INFoRMATION. The Library, under a lay com- 
mittee headed by Professor Salo W. Baron, has also sponsored a series 
of conferences for the purpose of collecting statistical and sociological 
data on the Jews in America. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS. We continue to 
cooperate in fund-raising with the Anti-Defamation League through 
the Joint Defense Appeal, a two-year renewal, effective March 1, 
1948, having recently been entered into. 
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Jomnr Derensz AppreaL. Its Coordinating Committee meets regularly 
to devise ways and means to coordinate, and to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in the programs of the two agencies in the educational 
defense field. Messrs. Donald Oberdorfer, Gustave M. Berne and 
Albert H. Lieberman, among other of our members, have been 
devoting much time and effort to JDA. JDA must have the support 
of the entire Jewish community, for upon the success or failure of 
JDA campaigns depends the wherewithal for the success or failure 
of our efforts to protect the position of the Jew here and over the 
world. 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE. Now as to the American Jewish 
Conference. As you know, it was originally set up as a temporary 
non-functioning organization. As you are also aware, it is now 
proposing to become a permanent, overall and partially functioning 
organization. 

Very careful consideration was given by your Committee to the 
invitation of the American Jewish Conference to join with it in this 
permanent organization which, among other things, “‘in the field of 
international affairs shall act for American Jewry in all represen- 
tations before the United States Government and its departments, 
inter-governmental agencies and the United Nations.” 

Mr. Blaustein and Dr. Slawson had a long meeting with Mr. Louis 
Lipsky and some of his colleagues during which their plan and its 
corollaries were fully explored. Your Steering Committee reviewed 
the plan at three of its meetings. Your Administrative Committee 
reviewed it and the Executive Committee at its October 11-12, 1947, 
meeting passed the following resolution unanimously: ““The American 
Jewish Committee declines the invitation to join in the plan recom- 
mended by the American Jewish Conference.” 

You are familiar with the background of the previous relationship 
between the American Jewish Committee and the American Jewish 
Conference. You know how the Conference ‘“‘arranged” the election 
of its delegates in advance, so as to be assured of an overwhelming 
maximum political Zionist control. You know how the Conference 
violated the conditions on which our Committee went into that 
Conference. It definitely was to be a conference in fact for true 
consideration of various views, not an Assembly for imposed decisions. 

You know how the Conference imposed the extreme maximum, 
political Biltmore Resolution regarding Palestine which, after due 
consideration, resulted in the American Jewish Committee’s with- 
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drawing from the American Jewish Conference. You will agree that 
that withdrawal at that time from the Conference was a highly 
desirable step from the standpoint not only of the American Jewish 
Committee but of world Jewry. 


_ Since then—and particularly during the past two years—it has 
been possible for the American Jewish Committee—where no sacrifice 
of principle was involved—to join with the American Jewish Confer- 
ence and other organizations in some unity of action, but as separate, 
unrelated organizations acting within the areas of their agreement. 
Examples of this were the joint proposals at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence on the Peace Treaties with the former Axis-satellite countries; 
the joint proposals recently formulated in connection with the treaties 
with Germany and Austria; and certain phases of the Palestine 
question. 

But quite apart from our previous unpleasant experience with the 
Conference in 1943, we approached the present proposal objectively 
and considered it from the standpoint of American and world Jewry 
as a whole, and not from just that of the American Jewish Committee 
as an organization. 

The unanimous vote of the Executive Committee that the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee not join the Conference was in response to an 
insistent demand springing from many of our local chapters. ‘The 
reasons are set forth in Judge Proskauer’s November 29, 1947, letter 
to Mr. Lipsky. 

There was a decided difference of opinion among the Executive 
Committee as to whether we should just decline to join or go out and 
publicly oppose the project. At the request of Judge Proskauer and 
Mr. Blaustein, among others, it was understood that the vote carried 
no mandate to your officers to do the latter at that time, although 
they were given discretion as to any additional procedures and the 
timing thereof. This is a matter which undoubtedly will be further 
discussed at later sessions of this Annual Meeting. 


NCRAC. We have greatly contributed through lay and _ staff 
participation to the steady growth in achievement and cooperative 
endeavor of the National Community Relations Advisory Council. 
In this organization the fact is being clearly demonstrated that Jewish 
groups can cooperate and work together when the aims and powers 
of the correlating organizations are specifically limited to common 
areas of agreement, and a spirit of cordial good will prevails. 
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Criticisms. And now that we have reviewed the record of what 
might be termed accomplishments, we should touch briefly on the 
ill-founded and questionably motivated criticisms that now and 
then are leveled at the JDA agencies, including the American Jewish 
Committee. 

We do not refer—and of course do not object—to legitimate, 
constructive criticism. We want that. Nor do we mean to infer that 
we are perfect and that there is no room for improvement. Of course, 
there is room for improvement—just as there is room for improvement 
in all organizations. 

But we refer to the kind of criticism—abusive and venomous— 
of self-seeking critics that obviously can have as its objective only the 
desire to destroy. There was a time when our work was attacked on 
ideological grounds—the Zionist versus anti-Zionist controversy. We 
proved to our critics that ideology as such had nothing to do with 
the job we had on hand, i.e., the job of defending our civil rights. 

Then we were attacked for our programs. Some said we did not 
know what we were doing—we just copied from the advertising 
people. We proved to those critics that we do know how to use the 
instruments of science, and how constantly to appraise ourselves as 
we busily go on in the work of securing our rights. 

And now we are attacked for our costs. Here, as in other phases 
and in other organizations, there is room for improvement, but we 
do budget with care, and our budgeting procedures are becoming 
more and more effective and increasingly rigorous. 

Something should be stated here which, it is hoped, will not be 
misunderstood. We must be economical and do our best to squeeze 
one hundred cents of good out of every dollar expended. We must 
constantly check expenditures and evaluate our work. But let us 
remember that we are dealing with a dangerous phenomenon 2.000 
years old. This is serious business. If we fail, the outlook is pitch 
dark. Therefore, while insisting on the most rigorous economies 
possible, let us bear in mind that, after all, the most expendable item 
we have in our gigantic and momentous undertaking is money. You 
will recall that term “‘expendable”’ from the Army—where they often 
had to sacrifice something important for something more critical. 


Conciusion. We need hardly say anything in behalf of Dr. Slawson 
and the others of our professional group and the consecrated and 
devoted work they are doing. They are a loyal, intelligent, hard- 
working group of fine men and women. 
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At the same time, your Executive Committee wishes to express 
deep appreciation to the members of the Administrative Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. David Sher, the Steering Committee, 
our Chapters, and the members of other lay committees which are 
required to carry on our vast task. They give so much of them- 
selves to its successful execution. 

And now we have ended the record of the highlights of our 1947 
activities. A new year has dawned, and with it come new tasks, new 
responsibilities. The future of the world is clouded with uncertainty, 
but the American Jewish Committee in its 41 years of valiant service 
to Jewry has never believed in a defeatist philosophy. We will go 
on to fight for freedom, dignity and equal rights. Democracy without 
these is a mere hollow sham. Nineteen forty-eight beckons, and we 
go to meet it with assurance and renewed vigor. 
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Dr. SoLomon GRAYZEL, Editor 


THE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of The Jewish Publication Society 
of America was held at The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, on Sunday 
afternoon, November 7, 1948. The meeting was preceded by a joint 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Publication Committee. 
The President, Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., called the meeting to order 
at 4:30 P.M. and introduced the Rev. Dr. David Philipson, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a member of the Publication Committee since 
1888, who delivered the opening prayer. 

The President appointed a Nominating Committee consisting of 
Mr. Al Paul Lefton, Chairman, Mr. Howard A. Wolf, Mr. Lester 
Hano, and Mr. Frank J. Rubenstein. 

The President then read his annual report which was accepted and 
ordered printed in full in the Year Book, volume 50. (See pp. 847-54.) 
The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Lester Hano, was distributed and 
was accepted and ordered printed in the Year Book, volume 50. 
(See pp. 856-57.) 

The President then called on Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Editor of The 
Society, to present a memorial resolution on the death of Dr. Solomon 
Solis-Cohen, one of the founders of The Society. These resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote and ordered printed in the Year Book, 
volume 50. (See pp. 858-59.) 

The President called on Mr. Al Paul Lefton, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee takes pleasure in presenting this 
report. The Constitution calls for fifteen Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
We recommend the re-election of the following: 


SAMUEL BRonFMAN, Montreal 
Rev. Dr. Henry Couen, Galveston 
FRANK GOoLpMAN, Lowell 
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Mrs. SAmuEeL W. Hatprin, New York 
Mrs. BARNETT E. Kopetman, New York 
James MarsHa.t, New York 

Hon. JosEpH M. Proskauer, New York 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosensacn, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Louis A. Rosetr, New Rochelle 
Hon. Murray SEAsoncoop, Cincinnati 
Micuact A. Stavitsky, Newark 
Frank L. Weit, New York 

Mrs. JosepH M. WELT, Detroit 

Rev. Dr. STEPHEN S. WisE, New York 


Dr. Robert Gordis, having been elected President of the Synagogue 
Council of America, is being nominated to replace Rabbi William 
F. Rosenblum, his predecessor. 

The terms of the following seven Trustees have expired, and we 
recommend their re-election for a three year term: 


Puitre W. Amram, Washington 
BERNARD L. FRANKEL, Philadelphia 
Av Paut Lerton, Philadelphia 
Wiuiam S. Loucnuuem, Beverly Hills 
Sipney Neumann, Philadelphia 
Epwarp A. Norman, New York 
Frank J. Rubenstein, Baltimore 


The Nominating Committee recommends the re-election of Mr. 
J. Solis-Cohen. Jr., for President for his sixteenth year, and Justice 
Horace Stern for Vice-President for his thirty-seventh term. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Av Paut Lerton, Chairman 
Howarp A. WoLrF 

Lester HANo 

FRANK J. RUBENSTEIN 


The report of the Nominating Committee was unanimously 


Respectfully submitted, 


MauRICE JACOBS, 
Secretary 
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At the meeting of the Board of Trustees, called immediately after 
the Annual Meeting, the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the year 1948: Lester Hano, Treasurer, for his third term; 


Maurice Jacobs, Executive Vice-President, for his thirteenth term; 


Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Editor, for his tenth term. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MAuvRICE JACoBs, 
Secretary 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1947 


To THE OFFICERS AND MeEmBers oF THE JEWISH PUBLICATION 
' Society OF AMERICA 


In order not to conflict with the fund raising activities of the 
Allied Jewish Appeal, your officers postponed the usual annual 
spring meeting of this Society to the fall. This is the reason it is 
held at this late date. 

The Society has now completed its 60th year, distributing during 
1947 over 150,000 books, about one-third to our nearly 12,000 
members and the balance of 95,000 by sales. 


Necroiocy: Since my last report, death has taken from our midst 
members of our Board of Trustees, Publication Committee, authors 
and one of the co-founders of this Society. Professor Aron Freimann, 
co-author of History of the Jews in Frankfort passed away June 7th, 1948; 
Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, member of the Publication Committee 
since June 1944, on June 9th, 1948; Mr. Fred W. Butzel, member of 
the Board of Trustees since 1938, on May 20th, 1948; Mr. Henry 
Monsky, Honorary Vice-President since 1940, on May 2nd, 1947; the 
Honorable Abram I. Elkus, who was an officer of The Society since 
1918, on October 15th, 1947; and Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen on 
July 12th, 1948. My uncle was one of the founders of The Society 
and a valued member of the Publication Committee for many years. 
He also translated the Selected Poems of Moses Ibn Ezra for the Schiff 
Library of Jewish Classics. Appropriate resolutions on the loss of 
these distinguished members of our “‘Official Family’? will be printed 
in the American Jewish Year Book. 


New Memeers OF THE OrfFiciAL Famity: In order to properly 
coordinate our activities with our national Jewish organizations, 
some years ago we elected as Honorary Vice-Presidents the heads of 
such societies and since our last meeting the following additional 


persons were elected: 
847 
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Rabbi William F. Rosenblum, President of the Synagogue 
Council of America, Mr. Michael A. Stavitsky, President of the 
American Association for Jewish Education, replacing Mr. Mark 
Eisner, and Mrs. Samuel W. Halprin, President of Hadassah, to 
replace Mrs. Moses Epstein. Mr. Frank L. Newburger, whose 
grandfather was the first President of The Society and Mr. Sidney 
Neumann, who made possible Pathways Through The Bible, were elected 
to serve on the Board of Trustees. To the Publication Committee, 
we have added Mr. Judah Shapiro, Associate Director of the B’nai 
Brith Hillel Foundations, and Dr. Nelson Glueck, President of 
the Hebrew Union College. 


TREASURER’S Report: I call to your attention the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Lester Hano, who has completed his second year in 
this capacity. Our officers are concerned because The Society has 
operated at a loss for the third successive year. All publishers have 
had substantial rising costs since the removal of Government 
restrictions. We have increased the prices at our Press, we have 
raised the prices of individual books, but we have maintained the 
same membership rates, hoping that an increase in the number of 
memberships would compensate for the increased costs. We have 
reached the point where we can no longer absorb these losses without 
completely ruining The Society’s fiscal position, and your Board of 
Trustees has instituted for 1949 a new membership plan. Unfortu- 
nately, your Society has never been adequately financed and we must 


have capital funds to carry a proper inventory and pay off our 
debts. 


Tue Socrety’s Burtpinc: Last year, I reported to you on the 
purchase of our own building. We can now realize that the acquisi- 
tion of the building at 222 N. 15th Street was perhaps the best 
investment ever made by us. Not alone has the value of the property 
increased considerably but we find that we can operate much more 
efficiently. I am hoping that early in 1949 the Press will have moved 
into the new building. The cost of moving the Press will be about 


$20,000 and to raise this sum is another of the financial problems 
which face The Society. 


Pusuicity: Year after year, the Anglo-Jewish press, the Yiddish 
press and the Hebrew press have given us many lines of free adver- 
tising which we receive in the form of book reviews, editorials, and 
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feature stories. Handicapped as we are by the lack of an advertising 
appropriation since we put all of our funds into books, we must 
depend more and more on our newspaper and magazine friends to 
keep our name before the public. I can again report a banner year 
from this standpoint and desire to express again our appreciation for 
this publicity. 


Jewish Book MonTH AND Rexicious Boox WEEK: Your Society 
continues to play an important part in the celebration of Jewish Book 
Month and Religious Book Week. Dr. Solomon Grayzel, our Editor, 
serves as the President of the Jewish Book Council of America, which 
is sponsored by the National Jewish Welfare Board. Dr. Mortimer J. 
Cohen, a member of our Publication Committee, is the Editor of 
In Jewish Bookland, an excellent medium for promoting books of 
Jewish interest. Your Executive Vice-President is a member of the 
Executive Committee and Chairman of the Publication Comunittee. 
The Jewish Book Council has been a valuable ally in circulating 
information about Jewish books, and through the annual celebration 
of Jewish Book Month, has made the American Jewish community 
more Jewish book-conscious. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, the sponsor of 
Religious Book Week, continues to call attention to religious books 
of all faiths. Among the books of Jewish interest selected for 1947 
were the following books published by us: The History of the Jews 
of Italy; The Life of Judah Touro; Pathways Through the Bible; The River 
Jordan; The Son of the Lost Son; The Spirit Returneth; among the current 
books, and in their list of Classics are: Graetz’ History of the Jews; 
History of the Jews in Russia and Poland; The Legends of the ews; Memoirs 
of My People; Selected Essays by Ahad Ha’am. Out of 16 classics selected, 
6 of the titles were published by us. In the list of children’s books, 
the following were selected: Little New Angel; The Aleph-Bet Story 
Book. The Society continues to have its full share of recommen- 


dations. 


PusLicaTIoN DisrripuTIon: Your administration constantly ex- 
plores every avenue of distribution of our books. The net result has 
been a larger distribution of books during 1947 than ever before in 
our history. We distributed 152,695 books, of which 94,658 were on 
sale. The Bible and Graetz’ History are still “best sellers’? but Path- 
ways Through the Buble and Grayzel’s A History of The jews are rapidly 
joining these two titles as The Society’s most saleable books. 
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A publisher takes great pride in noting the number of his titles which 
had to be reprinted because of popular demand. During 1947, we 
reprinted the following nineteen volumes, a total of 113,250 copies: — 


q Copies 
Bibles—Large 27,000 — 21st printing 
Bibles—small 10,000 — 21st printing 
The Aleph-Bet Story Book 10,000 — 2nd printing 
What the Moon Brought 10,000 — 5th printing 
The Breakfast of the Birds 5,000 — 5th printing 
Wonder Tales of Bible Days 2,800 — 3rd printing 
Harvest in the Desert 3,000 — 4th printing 
‘ Pathways Through the Bible 10,800 — 3rd printing 
Sabbath: The Day of Delight 3,800 — 3rd printing 
Hanukkah: The Feast of Lights 2,000 — 4th printing 
The Legends of the Fews, I 2,000 — 9th printing 
The Legends of the Jews, 111 2,000 — 3rd printing 
The Legends of the Fews, 1V 1,500 — 5th printing 
The Legends of the Jews, V 2,000 — 6th printing 
Stories and Pictures 2,800 — 4th printing 
A History of the Marranos 2,000 — 3rd printing 
The Rise of the Fewish Community of 
New York 1,800 — 2nd printing 
A History of the Jewish People, 
Margolis and Marx 5,000 — 8th printing 
A History of the Fews—Grayzel 9,750 — 3rd printing 


PuBLICATION PRocRAM: Last year I reported on all the books 
of the 1946 program with the exception of Grayzel’s A History of the 
Jews which although listed for 1946, was not finished before the middle 
of 1947. The printing, a total of 12,000 copies, were distributed ia 
1947, and it was necessary for us to go back to press with another 
printing of 10,000 copies. 

The 1947 books were very well received. Blessed Is The Match by 
Marie Syrkin had a first printing of 8,000 copies for The Society, 
3,500 copies for the Hillel Foundations, and 4,500 copies, in two 
printings, for the trade publisher, Alfred A. Knopf. In My Father's 
Pastures, by Soma Morgenstern, translated from the German by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, had a first printing of 6,000 copies, and the book 
is going to press very shortly for a second printing. Volume 49 of 
the American Jewish Year Book, which was distributed in December. 
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had a first printing of 4,700 copies and because of extra orders, a 
second printing of 2,200 copies was necessary. This is the first time 
in many years that we found it necessary to reprint the Year Book. 
The American Jewish Committee, which is the co-publisher of this 
book, prepared the manuscript and aided in the financing, and 
conducted a very active mail campaign which was partly responsible 
for the second printing. American Overture by Abram Vossen Goodman 
had a first printing of 6,000 copies and was very well received. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club recommended Grayzel’s A hstory of The 
Jews, Blessed Is The Match, American Overture, In M: [y Father's Pastures, 
and The House of Nasi — Dofia Gracia. This recommendation by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club is helpful in bringing our books to 
sources which we ordinarily cannot reach. Essays In Jewish Biography 
by Alexander Marx and The House of Nasi — Dofia Gracia by Cecil 
Roth were not completed in time for distribution in 1947, but were 
distributed in the early part of 1948. The former had a printing of 
6,000 copies, and the latter 5,000 copies. 


PUBLICATION PLANS FOR 1948: Ten years ago, your officers felt 
that to commemorate the 50th Anniversary of the founding of The 
Society, it was necessary to print an extra number of books. At that 
time, The Society had been printing three books per year. 1938 was. 
highlighted by the printing of 8 books. It was a banner year for The 
Society. Your administration felt that a 60th Anniversary was also 
worthy of a special program, and in spite of the fact that our finances 
were limited, we voted to publish ten titles as nine book units. The 
books selected were: 


Mr. Berjamin’s Sword by Robert Abrahams 

The Book of Books by Solomon Goldman, jointly with Harper & 
Bros. 

The House of Nast: The Duke of Naxos by Cecil Roth 

To Dwell in Safety by Mark Wischnitzer 

Pilgrims in a New Land by Lee M. Friedman, jointly with Farrar, 
Straus & Co. 

The Purim Anthology by Philip Goodman 

Among the Nations by Ludwig Lewisohn, jointly with Farrar, 
Straus & Co. 

Boot Camp by Henry Berkowitz 

Prince of the Ghetto by Maurice Samuel, jointly with Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 

Year Book, Volume 50. 
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This is the largest publication program we have ever attempted in 
our history. A program as large as this needs much more financing 
than The Society has had in the past, and while we would like to 
maintain this number of publications, it cannot be done without 
adequate capital. 


Mempersuip Statistics: At the end of the year, we had a total 
of 11,880 members as against 10,046 at the end of 1946. 7,623 were 
Annual Members, 3,959 were Library Members, 275 were Patron 
Members, and the balance were miscellaneous members. —Two new 
Life Memberships were secured during the year, making a total in 
the Life Membership Fund of $16,500.00. 4,057 new members were 
enrolled in 1947 and 7,812 old members renewed. Out of subscrip- 
tions, we find that a certain percentage of our members will drop out 
at the end of a year, although our percentage of cancellations is 
approximately one-half of the average book club. 

In my report last year, I asked for the co-operation of the rabbis 
of America in helping us enlarge our membership by making avail- 
able their congregational lists. We received a splendid response, and 
the large number of memberships enrolled in 1948 indicates the 
fine spirit existing between the rabbinate of America and your 
Society. 


Tue Press: Last year, in making my report of the Press, I stated, 
“it seems that The Society: can count on a minimum of $100,000 
worth of business in 1947.” The Press went beyond this figure, 
billing $127,000 worth of work, of which $113,000 was for customers 
and $14,000 for The Society. This is the largest peace-time business 
in The Society’s history and speaks well for the future of the Press. 
More and more customers are coming to us with their work, and as 
this report is being read to you, The Society has a backlog of over 
$100,000 worth of contracts on hand. This large amount of business 
was completed in our old, cramped quarters, the move to the new 
building not having been consummated. When the Press facilities 
are expanded in our own building, we will be able to take on more 
work and build the volume and the prestige of the Press still higher. 


During the year of 1947, we filled the following contracts at the 
Press: 


Four issues of the Journal of Biblical Literature; four issues of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review; two issues of the Westminster Theological 
Journal; Year Book 56 for the Central Conference of American Rabbis; 
thirty thousand songsters for the Jewish Education Committee of 
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New York; The Festival Prayer Book for the Union of Sephardic 
Congregations; Scharfstein’s Hebrew Self-Taught (two printings), for 
the Zionist Organization of America; a reprint of the Daily and 
Sabbath Prayer Book for the Union of Sephardic Congregations; a 
reprint of the Pool Hagaddah; Agus’ Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, in two 
volumes; the Year Book and several booklets for the National Inter- 
fraternity Council; a Hebrew booklet for the Mizrachi Council for 
Jewish Education; Lisitsky’s book of poetry ’ Adam ‘al’ Adamoth for the 
Histadruth Ivrith of America; Proceedings X for the Rabbinical Assem- 
bly of America; Reshit Binah by Fish; Bible Commentary ir. Yiddish by 
Yehoash; a reprint of Elements of Hebrew for the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York; a new text book in Russian; Jewish Book 
Annual 6 for the Jewish Book Council of America; a doctorate thesis 
in Greek; a reprint of K’ Ton Ton for the Women’s League of America; 
Rabinowitz’ History of the YMHA for the National Jewish Welfare 
Board; Hebrew Union College Annual XX; Lieberman’s Hilkhoth 
Ha-Yerushalmi for the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(considered to be the most beautiful Hebrew book ever printed in 
America); Publications 37 for the American Jewish Historical Society; 
Proceedings XVI for the American Academy for Jewish Research; 
several pamphlets in Serbian; the Pentateuch in Ragoli for the Amer- 
ican Bible Society; several reprints of pamphlets for the United 
Synagogue of America; and a long list of miscellaneous smaller 
contracts. 

The Press, which was originally created to set the Schiff Classics 
for The Society, has now. become an important part of The Society’s 
work, and, fortunately, is able to stand on its own feet. While we have 
not been able to increase prices on our books in proportion to cost, 
we have been able to overcome this handicap at the Press. 


Future Prans: Last year, under the heading of “‘future plans’, I 
mentioned my hope of what the friends of The Society would do to 
commemorate the 60th Anniversary of our Society. The need for 
funds which I expressed at that time, a minimum of $150,000 is 
still more pressing than it was a year ago. Your Society can never 
take its true place in American Jewish communal life until it is 
adequately financed with sufficient working capital on hand to 
operate properly. Working from hand to mouth is inefficient and 
hardly fair to those in charge of maintaining The Society. Similar 
organizations of our type are subsidized by their religious organ- 
izations. Everyone concedes the great value of The Society, but 
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nothing substantial has been done by the Jewish community of 
America to insure its financial future. 

The Jews of America are raising millions for overseas relief, millions 
for Palestine, and we must raise a small part of a million for an 
organization like ours which is doing positive anti-defamation work. 
No communal institution is expected to stand on its own feet. Our 
schools, our hospitals, our recreational organizations are subsidized 
by the community and it is extremely difficult for an organization like 
The Society to carry on without a subsidy. All I can do is state the 
problem to you and depend on the friends of The Society to answer 
our call for help so that we will not be forced to cut back on the 
number of books to be published each year and put away our plans 
for the Hebrew-English Bible and the new Graetz’s History of the Jews. 


AppRECIATION: I would like ‘to take this opportunity to thank our 
staff at the office and the Press for their co-operation even beyond 
the line of duty in carrying on the work of The Society. Dr. Maurice 
Jacobs, Executive Vice-President, was given singular honors during 
the year which in a measure reflected his activities in our Society. 
I particularly refer to the doctorate degree received from the Hebrew 
Union College. Dr. Solomon Grayzel, our Editor, also received an 
honorary degree from the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
in appreciation of his work in Jewish history and literature. 

Mr. David Skaraton, our Superintendent of the Press, has turned 
out a tremendous amount of work during the year in a manner 
pleasing to our customers. The steady growth in membership and 
decrease in number of resignations indicates that our Field Staff, 
headed by Mrs. Pearl Foster Roseman and Sidney Marcus are 
covering their assignments efficiently. To the Chairman and members 
of the Publication Committee, the trustees and officers of The Society 
and our solicitors I desire to express my personal appreciation of 
their co-operation and assistance in formulating the policies and 
publishing program of The Society. 

The importance of supplying to the American Jewish public 
books of Jewish content in English, of interest not only to the scholar 
and layman but also for children and adolescents, is greater than 
ever. Given the proper financial support, The Society will continue 
to go forward for years to come. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. Souts-CouEN, Jr. 


President 
November 7, 1948 
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MEMBERSHIP AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1948 
























































Life Eee Friend | Patron nee Library | Annual 
AAD AINA ee speseusie cre chore cyeishe 6 2 - 2 1 - 30 49 
NEL ON Aires toad Budi's o¥ Gas - - - if - 7 31 
Galiforniayy dels o sisrissee ae. oe 3 - 1 6 7 154 295 
(Colorado eta ceee «toe 1 - - = = 12 69 
Connecticute ye <a... - - ~ - 6 64 212 
Delaware: fic Wits icone - - - 2 ~ 12 52 
District of Columbia...... - 1 - - 1 47 114 
NOT Glave cere cere ihe ose ales ere il = - i 1 37 75 
GOOTRLA ere yece 55.000 versie suse - - - ~ 3 23 64 
Illinois. . . 1 ~ - 7 14 198 705 
Indiana - - - 2 8 41 56 
WOW MR cE a cs ereisusictabete - - - 2 3 sig 54 
ESORCNCKY care conc ce sais es - - - 2 - 5 44 
WOUuIsia nase ola ee ster 1 = - - 3 13 33: 
Maine........ SAepa taste eee 1 - - - 2 22 43 
IMarwlands <.sc02.% .. seme 1 - —- 13 7 89 210 
Massachiisetts .\........0.. 2 <1 « 3 Zz 1 is 14 180 O31, 
WES P68 Re a 1 - - 1 4 70 173 
IWEINNESOb Ar ticieccs.« sence he yo = - 1 = 1 .30 OAR 
IMIICGOU Totter crouse eisvertce tie? 1 = 1 ~ 3 55 161 
Nebraska. |. scacves os speek - = 1 1 1 11 26 
New Hampshire ~ = - 1 1 9 22 
IEW AGISOY 5 co os ce dees 3 1 2 6 8 274 704 
PETA IOTIC <n is.g/oia cs. fatten 18 5 22 237 93 2,690 4,032 
North Carolina - = = 1 2 18 90 
SON OMMVEE teres tela esc rssvetehevste & 5 — - 6 S 106 335 
ONTAROMA A ose os slag cere - - ~ - 1 14 19 
OOO oath sic ngevorenensin ct eiet = - - - i - 9 22 
Rentsylvania:: <<... «(sie 20 2 3 34 22 421 1,456! ! 
Rhodevisland..:2/.... tous. - - - 2 - 16 41 
SoupauGarolinas 4.505. 00+ - - - - - 13 41 
PUGMICSSEC ie rin cic oe otis ne te « - = - 1 - 16 28 
SAS Mace naeet crstiexdia. enaeeos. wie, ears - 1 - 4 4 43 78 
WERMION GS tipyiieit se se 0.4 - - - 2 - 5 26 
WVU. foc ae es ele ala a: steeds - - 1 1 3 27 124 
WWAGHINGLON cca cc we vies - - 14 31 
West Virginia a - = de 1 - 15 31 
VISE ONGI IN Ghai resides eta ane - i = 1 1 17 44 
Other States & Territories. . - - - 3 2 21! 742 
PRECOMLELITS cratayelors ths a fehaehe tar’ = - - 1 - 7 29 
PSTEGUEALIA te iiiesarsie) <e00.0 i eangehe = = = - - 12 22 
ROA AAEM ove rcl sins Sucgeraytrsvece 2 2 = 2 1 3 98 226 
GrCatOritdIn... 5. stietee 3 = - 5 ~ 220 233 
TEAR GR ae, Gea enn I Renee - - - - - 14 £135; 
SOUEMVATHICA .. o.cc.0 2a wee 1 - 2 2 3 166 203 ° 
Other Countries. .......... ~ - - 1 2 448 3844 
68 13 39 365 225 5,400 11,051 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP........ Sieg Gk Bot Oom aCe aad ob OOM 17,161: ; 





1 Arkansas 2, Kansas 6, Mis ieetpol 5, New Mexico 2, North Dakota 1, Utah 2, Wyoming 2, 
Puerto Rico 1, Virgin Islands 1 

2 Arkansas 10, Kansas 10, Mississippi 15, Montana 3, Nevada 4, New Mexico 11, North 
Dakota 5, South Dakota 2, Utah 10, Wyoming 2, Hawaii 1, Virgin Islands L, 

3 Brazil’ 1B. Ls ts Egypt 8, Fire 55 Greece 1, India ‘4, Italy 1, Mexico 2, N. W.I. 1, 
Panama 1, Phillipine Islands 2, Portugal 1, Sweden 1, Switzerland 1, Turkey 2, Venezuela 2. 

4 Brazil 3, Chile 1, Cuba 1, Egypt 1, Eire 3, Guatemala 1, Holland 4, India 5, Iraq 1, Italy 1, 
Mexico 3, N. W. I. 1, Panama 1, Phillipine Islands 2, South Sea 1, Spain 1, Switzerland 1, 
Turkey 6, Venezuela 1. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
(GEG itisce Gere eck Gibie Onc vero Sete ery! 
Accounts Receivable 4.4 .:ie «cme © 
UnventOriess ew. Aer des cities: Meters qeiseeleesns 
LoanstonPundsias year: cists eesidieie atete cteahe 
Bui) chim oye Reet goce teeae ewe pertcts hots cites 


Plates, Copyrights, Plant and 


EGQuipment sect eit er ae 
Prepaid Publications Cost........... 
Prepaldelnsurance sa rine iat 
DuemromMmployeés.y.. «.). 22 sea 


Liabilities 


Loan Payableito Bank. 2)... 6.) 932 5. 
Moans!bayable to Bundsiy... a. ee 
Accounts Rayablee a. c.tacite strc ores 
CistomersaDepositsernct weet 
IAAGEHUEA HE XPENSES ewe tener tenn ey ans 
Mortgage’Payablew.. 10) nonce ee: 
Reserve for Hebrew-English Bible 
Reserves for Uncompleted Contracts 
Reserve for New Equipment......... 
SUnplusityerten, « aceke kate en ee 


Dec. 31, 1947 


$ 3,289.45 
44,515.66 
94,202.18 

4,859.78 
57,405.86 


2.00 
5,365.34 
2,902.14 

859.03 


$213,001.44 


$ 24,653.00 
57,920.49 
34,040.01 

9,216.96 
3,279.99 
31,500.00 
15,000.00 
20,594.53 
9,860.31 
6,936.15 


$213,001.44 


Dec. 31, 1946 


$ 3,073.85 
25,036.21 
106,554.79 


57,338.86 


2.00 
6,079.27 
4,117.54 
2,359.88 
$204,562.40. 


SSS 





$ 7,000.00 
47,510.62 
31,203.13 

6,763.85 

2,279.99 
35,000.00 
15,000.00 
18,397.19 
17,091.37 
23,907.89 


$204.562,40 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS 


Principal and accumulated income 
otshandsbes <tr. done aig eaniioaiae a2 


ivestinentsat, cost. i. <0 Satay oe 
Inventory of Loeb Fund Publications... . 
Inventory of Classics Fund Pub........ 
Woansrtor he Socicty;. eat tee 


Less, Loan by the Society to the 
OIE) Dn taVe ISG els Soren Re eee 


CONDENSED COMBINED PROFIT AND 


$ 362.32 
500.00 
1,206.94 
5,964.16 
57,920.49 


$ 65,953.91 





4,859.78 





LOSS STATEMENT 


Income: 


alesmilcDLew rE Cessry ss eee ee ee 
Sales, Jewish Publication Society....... 
UTLCHOSt Tee Am TOR a. ete her 


Expenses and Publication Costs.......... 
POSSHLOUSUUDIUS@ soak er, 2 eet a tees Asics nee 


Contributions by Funds 
HOGDUDMGATLONS ce eae sc SARE cadet 


Sales of Fund publications in addition 
to above: 
Classicss umn ce pane ce rascudaciia..a 
FE OEDYEUIN Ca: nortan ea itn uct conte 


Year Ended 


Dec. 31, 1947 
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$ 61,094.13 


$ 61,094.13 





Dec. 31, 1946 














$ 86,760.12 $ 75,256.69 
2,286.90 3,386.75 
1,805.73 798.43 

112,838.93 97,788.20 

131,160.95 98,768.44 
1,264.17 2,865.12 
3,447.19 4,657.51 

$339,563.99 $283,521.14 

350,655.35 294,241.76 

$ 11,091.36 $ 10,720.62 

$ 2,503.3 4,730.39 

Bris; ease $ 5,990.23 

‘§ 2,378.08 1,787.53 
2,528.00 2,562.00 

$ 4,906.08 $ 4,349.53 








Respectfully submitted 


Lester Hano 


Treasurer 


In Memoriam 


‘So_omon So.is-CouEN, physician, scientist, poet and essayist, outstand- 
ing interpreter of Judaism and, by his life and actions, an example of 
Jewish piety and learning, departed this life on July 12, 1948. He was 
among the founders of The Jewish Publication Society of America, and 
joined in issuing the invitation to The Society’s organization meeting in 
1888. For the ensuing three-score years of his life he remained so 
devotedly attached to The Society’s work that the record of his connec- 
tion with it reflects every change in its interests and its structure. He 
served on its Executive Committee from 1888 to 1894. He then joined 
“its Publication Committee whose meetings he regularly graced almost 
to the end of his life. In 1920 he accepted membership on the Committee 
for Bible Commentaries, and in 1925 on the Committee for Jewish 
Classics, of which he later became chairman. So profound was his 
interest in the publication of Jewish classics that the most recent meeting 
of this Committee was held at his bedside. Himself a gifted poet, he 
prepared the English rendition of the Selected Poems of Moses ibn Ezra. 

His presence was an inspiration to those who worked with him in the 
councils of The Society. His wisdom and penetrating criticism were 
always at the disposal of his colleagues. Heir to the scientist-poets of 
the Golden Age in Spain, he directed his literary judgment towards 
the goal of bringing about a golden age of Jewish letters in America. 

Our appreciation of him is best expressed in the following lines drawn 
from his own translation of one of Moses ibn Ezra’s elegies: 


“Alas, the tree has fallen, whose towering boughs 
The trees of Eden envied. Gentle, mild 

As the gazelle, this man; yet in the strife 

Of wits among the wise, his piercing word 

Could put the lions of debate to flight.” 


In recognition of his self-sacrificing devotion to The Society, in grati- 
tude for the privilege of having worked with him, and in sorrow over 
‘his departure, the Officers, the Board of Trustees and the Publication 
‘Committee have 


RESOLVED that The Jewish Publication Society of America record 
their grief on the death of Solomon Solis-Cohen and extend to his family 
their sympathy and condolences, and that this resolution be printed in 
“Volume 50 of the American Jewish Year Book. 


‘The memory of the righteous shall be for a blessing. 


J. Souis-Couen, Jr., President 
Maurice JAcoss, Secretary 









In HM#emoriam 










Since we met at our last Annual Meeting, The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America suffered the loss by death of one of | 
its distinguished authors and three members of its “Official 
Family”: 






PROFESSOR ARON FREIMANN, the co-author of our History | 
of the Fews in Frankfort, who died on June 6, 1948. 


Dr. Jossua Lotu LirepMan, a member of our Publication 
Committee since December 10, 1944, who died on June 9, 
1948. 


Mr. Frep M. ButzeL, a member of our Board of Trustees 
from June 7, 1938, who died on May 20, 1948. 


JupcEe Apsram I. Exxus, a trustee from March 24, 1918 
until March 21, 1926, first Vice-President of The Society 
from March 24, 1918 to March 25, 1923, and an Honorary 
Vice-President of The Society from March 21, 1926, who 
died on October 15, 1947. 

















The Jewish Publication Society of America deeply mourns 
the loss of this outstanding Jewish author and these members 
of our “Official Family” who have contributed their writings 
and labors to our Society and have thus enriched the cultural [ 
life of American Jewry. It cherishes their memories. In grateful | 
recognition of their part in the fellowship of Jewish authors and 
‘Official Family”? members of our Society, it has been 







RESOLVED that The Jewish Publication Society of America 
extends to the families of this departed author and departed 
members of our ‘Official Family” its heartfelt sympathy; that 
these Resolutions be spread on the Minutes of The Jewish 
Publication Society; and that they be published in Volume 50 of 
the American Jewish Year Book. 


J. Soxts-Couen, JRr., President 
Maurice JAcoss, Secretary 
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CHARTER 


The terms of the charter are as follows: 


The name of the corporation is THE Jewish PusiicATION 
SocieTy OF AMERICA. 


The said corporation is formed for the support of a 
benevolent educational undertaking, namely, for the publi- 
cation and dissemination of literary, scientific, and religious 
works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion and in Jewish history and literature. 


The business of said corporation is to be transacted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 


The corporation is to exist perpetually. 
There is no capital stock, and there are no shares of stock. 


The corporation is to be managed by a Board of Trustees 
consisting of fifteen members, and by the following officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
such other officers as may from time to time be necessary. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


Section 1.—The Society shall be composed of Annual 
Members, Library Members, Patrons, Friends, Sustaining 
Members, and Life Members. Any person of the Jewish, 
faith may become a Member by paying annually the sum 
of five dollars ($5), or a Library Member by the annual pay- 
ment of ten dollars ($10), or a Patron by the annual payment 
of twenty dollars ($20), or a Friend by the annual payment of 
fifty dollars ($50), or a Sustaining Member by the annual 
payment of one hundred dollars ($100), or a Life Member 
by one payment of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250). 

Sec. 1.—Any Jewish Society may become a Member by 
the annual payment of ten dollars ($10). 

SEC. 11.—Any person may become a Subscriber by the 
‘annual payment of five dollars ($5), which entitles him or 
her to all the publications of The Society to which members 
are entitled. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings 


SECTION 1.—The annual meeting of The Society shall be 
held in the month of March, the day of such meeting to be 
fixed by the Directors at their meeting in the previous 
January. 

Sec. 11.—Special meetings may be held at any time at the 
call of the President, or by a vote of a majority of the Board 
of Directors, or at the written request of fifty members of 
The Society. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Officers and Their Duties 


SecTION 1.—There shall be twenty-one Directors, to be 
elected by The Society by ballot. 

At the annual meeting to be held in May, 1908, there 
shall be elected eleven directors, seven to serve for one year, 
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two to serve for two years, and two to serve for three years; 
and at every subsequent annual meeting, seven directors 
shall be elected for three years. i 

Sec. 11.—QOut of the said twenty-one, The Society shall 
annually elect a President, Vice-President, and Second Vice- 
President, who shall hold their offices for one year. 

Sec. 11.—The Society shall also elect fifteen Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, in the same manner and for the, same terms 
of office as the Directors are chosen. 

Sec. 1v.—The Board of Directors shall elect a Tresurer, 
a Secretary, and such other officers as they may from time 
to time find necessary or expedient for the transaction of 
The Society’s business. 

Sec. v.—The Board of Directors shall appoint its own 
committees, including a Publication Committee, which 
Committee may consist in whole or in part of members of 
the Board. 


The Publication Committee shall serve for one year. 
ARTICLE IV 
Quorum 
SEcTION 1.—Forty members of The Society shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE V 
Vacancies 
SEcTION 1.—The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies for unexpired terms. 


ARTICLE VI 


Benefits 
SECTION 1.—Every member of The Society shall receive 
a copy of each of its publications approved by the Board 
of Directors for distribution among the members. 
ARTICLE VII 
Free Distribution 


Secrion 1.—The Board of Directors is authorized to 
distribute copies of The Society’s publications among such 
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institutions as may be deemed proper,-and wherever such 
distribution may be deemed productive of good for the 
cause of Israel. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Auxiliaries 


SECTION 1.—Other associations for a similar object may 
be made auxiliary to this Society, by such names and in 
such manner as may be directed by the Board of Directors, 
and shall have the privilege of representation at meetings. 
Agencies for the sale and distribution of The Society’s publi- 
cations shall be established by the Board of Directors in 
different sections of the country. The Society shall have 
the right to establish branches. 


ARTICLE IX 
Finances 


SECTION I.—Moneys received for life memberships, and 
donations and bequests for such purpose, together with 
such other moneys as the Board of Directors may deem 
proper, shall constitute a permanent fund, but the interest 
of such fund may be used for the purposes of The Society. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote at any meeting of The 
Society; provided that thirty days’ notice be given by the 
Board of Directors, by publication, to the members of The 
Society. 


INDEX 
TO SPECIAL ARTICLES, DIRECTORIES, 
LISTS AND STATISTICS 
IN VOLUMES 1-50 


KEY TO VOLUME NUMBERS! 


[ 1]— 5660 — 1899/1900 26 — 5685 — 1924/1925 
[2]— 5661 — 1900/1901 27 — 5686 — 1925/1926 
[ 3] — 5662 — 1901/1902 28 — 5687 — 1926/1927 
[4] — 5663 — 1902/1903 29 — 5688 — 1927/1928 
[5] — 5664 — 1903/1904 30 — 5689 — 1928/1929 
[ 6] — 5665 — 1904/1905 31 — 5690 — 1929/1930 
| 7] — 5666 — 1905/1906 32 — 5691 — 1930/1931 
[ 8] — 5667 — 1906/1907 33 — 5692 — 1931/1932 
[ 9] —5668 — 1907/1908 34 — 5693 — 1932/1933 
[10] — 5669 — 1908/1909 35 — 5694 -— 1933/1934 
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1 The numbers in square brackets indicate that volumes 1 to 20 are 
unumbered. 
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